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~ Who Was Doris Duke? 


Jowly acquired archives promise fresh insights into the life of the enigmatic heiress 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 








Ken E’84 and Elizabeth “Pixley” Schiciano 
of Wellesley, Mass., are among a growing 
group of younger donors who are making 
plans now to provide for their families and 
make a difference for a favorite institution. 
“My Duke experience had a profound 
personal and professional influence on my 
life,” says Ken. “Both of us recognize the 
importance of education — from elementary 
school to graduate school. It gives us 
great pride to help students realize their 
dreams and aspirations.” 


The Schicianos met at a wedding, were 
engaged soon after, and have been 
married for 17 years. Ken is a managing 
director at TA Associates, where he focuses 
on investments in the communications 
and financial technology sectors. Pixley 
has parlayed her background in dance 

to a ten-year stint as a teacher and ballet 
master at the Boston Ballet School. They 
have two children. 


Ken gives back to Duke with his time: he 
serves on the Pratt School’s Board of 
Visitors and was a class co-chair for his 25th 
reunion. Ken’s volunteer spirit back home 
includes serving as a trustee of the Boston 
Yell (-1meolale MoM Mintim olelelxe Molm siatelarelul 
and Women’s Hospital. The couple is also 
generous with its financial support of Duke, 
donating to Pratt, the Annual Fund, and 

an endowed scholarship. The Schiciano 
Auditorium in the Fitzpatrick Center is named 
for them in recognition of their support. 


You, too, can invest in future leaders and 
thinkers through a bequest intention or 
another deferred gift vehicle. To explore 
options, visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 
or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 
Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Phone (919) 681-8030 
Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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Ahead of Her Time Renovation Project Shot Clock 
by Bridget Booher by Robert J. Bliwise by Catherine Clabby 
Opening the archives of Doris Duke, the only child of James Humanities fields are under- — A researcher probes what 
B. Duke going changes that excite made early humans the 
some and agitate others world’s dominant predators 
Cover: Undated photo of Doris Duke; above, Duke and her first husband, Jim 
Cromwell, with the Cromwell Hawaiians basketball tearm. Photos courtesy 
Doris Duke Photograph Collection, Doris Duke Charitable Foundation 
Historical Archives; Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library. 
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Weapons of Mass Instruction: Watch a video of a paleontologist’s ballistics experiments 
Thinking in a Digital Age: Explore the nexus of humanism and technology through the HASTAC consortium 
Enigma Explored: Visit Doris Duke’s Shangri La estate with a virtual tour ( 
Venturing Into Vorticism: Examine a recent Nasher exhibition with its co-curator 
ExtraCredit: Continue the conversation—comment, vote, share images, reminisce 





ne question explored in this issue 

was raised a couple of years ago by 

New York Times online commentator 
Stanley Fish. Fish, who as chair of Eng- 
lish famously rebuilt Duke’s department 
in the late 1980s, wrote that there’s only 
one legitimate answer to the question, 
Of what use are the humanities? That 
is, he said, “None whatsoever.” 

It is an answer, he added, that brings 
honor to its subject. “An activity that 
cannot be justified is an activity that 
refuses to regard itself as instrumental 
to some larger good. The humanities 
are their own good.” 

But others are happy to employ in- 
strumental arguments for the humani- 
ties. In an op-ed for insidehighered.com, 
W. Robert Connor, former president 
and director of the National Humanities 
Center (NHC), and Cheryl Ching, a 
program officer at the Teagle Founda- 
tion, wrote that interest in the humani- 
ties has always weathered economic 
storms. On the one hand, the number 
of bachelor’s degrees in “employment 
friendly” fields has been on the rise 
since 1970. On the other hand, there’s 
no widespread shrinking of fields like 
classics, “at least not yet.” Connor, who 
once taught classics at Duke, and Ching 
said students still see the value in being 
trained to interpret critically, write 
expressively, and reason ethically. 

Connor's successor at the NHC has 
made an even more overtly instrumental 
argument. In an op-ed column in 
Raleigh’s News & Observer, Geoffrey 
Harpham wrote that students exposed 
to literature, the arts, philosophy, and 
history are uniquely “equipped for 
democracy”: They’re educated for citi- 
zenship, not just for employment. That 
concept, Harpham wrote, found expres- 
sion in a national committee envisioning 
a curriculum for hundreds of thousands 
of World War II veterans going to col- 
lege on the new G.I. Bill. The humani- 
ties were seen as “the core,” because they 
signified—and fostered—the great 
American experiment in democracy. 

At a time of budget pressures and 
careerist temptations, he suggested, 
it’s important to be reminded that the 
humanities have a long history of 
serving students and society alike. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


QUOTES 


“They use Abbie Hoffman 


means to achieve Norman 





“Whether your [sic] dressing up as a 


slutty nurse, a slutty doctor, a slutty 
schoolgirl, or just a total slut, we invite 
you to find shelter in the confines of 
Partners D. If the evening’s festivities 
haven't had you shaking in your boots, 
our level of intoxication will sufficiently 
frighten you.” 

—A member of Sigma Nu fraternity, in an 


e-mail invitation to a Halloween party sent to 
300 female students at Duke 


“If you're not outraged, you’re not paying 


attention.” 


—Anonymous, handwritten on a copy of the 


above e-mail invitation and posted on campus 


“Tailgate has become an embarrassment— 


it has no connection to our football 
team.” 


—Larry Moneta, vice president for student 
affairs, on the administration’s decision to 


cancel the student party known as Tailgate 


after a minor was 





Is 
following the event (7he Chronicle) 
g 


“When The New York Times has a good 


story, it’s a leak. When The Washington 
Post has a good story, it’s aggressive 
reporting.” 


—Bob Woodward, associate editor of The 
Washington Post and, with Carl Bernstein, the 
who broke the Watergate story, on 


journalist 





Rockwell ends.” 


David Brooks, ew York Times columnist 
and PBS NewsHour commentator, on the 
Tea Party movement, in a speech at the 


Sanford School of Public Policy 


“You'll have noticed that I removed the 


question book from the lobby before 
leaving a few weeks ago; but I'll con- 
tinue to answer your online questions 
for as long as I’m able. Now back to my 
pint. S/ainte!” 


—The Library Answer Person, on his or her 


plans for retirement after twenty-eight years 
answering questions left by students 

in the lobby of Perkins Library 

(Library Answer Person blog) 


“You talk to college students [and] for 


them, e-mail is for people over thirty. 
It’s like, ‘Don’t trust anyone with an 
e-mail account.’ ” 


—Ken Wilbur, assistant professor of marketing 
at the Fuqua School of Business, on the 
changing nature of e-mail, thanks to the 

introduction of AOL and Facebook messaging 

services (American Public Media's 
Marketplace Morning Report) 





“A more useful approach would be to 


evaluate whether society is better off 
overall with the new product than 
without it.” 


—Jonathan Wiener, William R. and Thomas L 








Perkins Professor of law, on the process of 
determining whether genetically modified 
salmon should be declared safe for human 


consumption by the FDA (Yahoo! News) 


“T think it is a victim of what our 


founders set it out to be. It was 
supposed to be the place where they 
stopped everything, and it does a very 
good job of that.” 


—Senator Ted Kaufman B.S.M.E. ‘60, former 


senior lecturing fellow at the law school, on the 
purpose of the Senate; Kaufman, who served 
two years In the body after replacing Vice 
President Joseph Biden, declined to seek a 
second term (The Daily Show With Jon Stewart) 





“The problems we are talking about are 
as old as the Olympics of Greece.” 
—Chris Kennedy Ph.D 


athletics, on the challenges 
athletics clean, at the 


'79, deputy director of 
of keeping « ollege 
fall meeting of the Duke 


Magazine Editorial Advisory Board 


“Even pictures of Obama taking com- 
munion in a church might not convince 
his adversaries that he is self-proclaimed 
Christian. The hyper-right in America 
fails to appreciate Obama’s outreach to 
one of the most disgruntled communities 
globally, namely Muslims, who are 
vigorously opposed to American 
domination and totally mistrust 

Western power.” 


ociate professor of 
sible fallout from the 
t to Indor (The Guardian) 


—Ebrahim Moosa, 


“The poisonous debate on immigration, 
the ‘war’ on terror, and economic 


protectionism are making the United 
States less welcoming to talented and 
ambitious foreigners, who will help 
drive the next wave of innovations in 
information technology, health, energy, 
and the environment.” 
—Ashish Arora, Rex D. Adams Profes 
economics at the Fuqua 
on why the U.S. needs be 
society in order to be competit 
New 


sor of 
a more open 
e in the global 
25’ Room for 
Debate 


economy (7/ York 


blog) 


“You still see a lot of people who think 
it’s a death sentence—who imagine legs 
coming off and eyes going blind.” 


chief of 


—Mark Feinglos HS S 
and nutrition at 


y, metabolis 
Duke 
being c 


ter, on patient perceptions of 
gnosed with diabetes (USA Today) 


“Outsized financial rewards should be 
reserved for those who take outsized 
financial risks with their own money 


90! of Business, 
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or have outsized, demonstrable talent. 
Investment bankers, by and large, just 
do not make that cut.” 


William Cohan ‘¢ 
\\ t t er, In hls 


writer and former 
emimontnly 


column in October 


“The 
top 20 percent of Americans owned 60 
percent of the wealth, and the bottom 40 
percent owned 10 percent. They knew, 


cal respondent believed that the 


in other words, that wealth in the 

United States was not distributed equally, 
but were unaware of just how unequal 
that distribution was.” 


Dan Ariely, James B. Duke Prof 
behavioral and Michael Norton, as- 
profe yr Of business administration at 
Harvard Unive ty é 
the disparity betw @ 

percent of Americans own about 
the salth, while the bottom 
le than 1 percent—t 


1920s ( 
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Queen in Question 

Maybe it was prophetic that 
the first words in the 1970 
Chanticleer quoted Led Zep- 
pelin: “Been dazed and con- 
fused for so long it’s not 
true, wanted a woman never 
bargained for you.” Later 
that year, the alumni office 
definitely wanted a woman 
for Homecoming Queen, 
when Wilson House and 


John Terrell ['71, M.A.T. 


73] entered the scene. 

Bridget Booher’s article 
“The Last Homecoming 
Queen” [September-October 
2010], which I greatly en- 
joyed, gave an excellent ac- 
count of this event. I became 
involved in the controversy 
as chair of the student home- 
coming Committee, a re- 
sponsibility that came with 
holding the minor office of 
senior-class president in 
Trinity College. During sim- 
pler times, the committee 
(which functioned in con- 
junction with the alumni of- 
fice) helped organize the 
student side of the weekend. 
Homecoming in 1970 was 
different; many Duke alums 
were unhappy about how life 
was changing at Duke, and 
the alumni office was under- 
standably concerned about 
their unhappiness. 

My memory of exactly 
what happened is dim, but I 
do remember this: Our com- 
mittee did strive to strike a 
compromise that somehow 
satisfied all constituents and 
avoided any heavy-handed 
decision decreed by the 
alumni office. I believe we 
also had in mind trying to 
preserve some sense of fair- 
ness toward the lovely and 
talented women nominated 
by their living groups. 

As the article conveys, it 
seemed to have worked out 


pretty well. Christy [Stauffer 
Sturgeon 71] was a beautiful 
and charming Homecoming 
Queen, and John carried out 
his role with great style and 
humor. I'm not sure that the 
alumni were completely at 
ease, but their grumbling 
was minimized. 

That afternoon lives for me 
as a wonderful and memo- 
rable day, despite all the ten- 
sion and craziness of the 
times. 


Ben Franklin ‘71 
Leesburg, Virginia 


Though enjoyable, “The 
Last Homecoming Queen” 
paints a false picture of the 
nature and level of activist 
politics at Duke at the end 
of the ’60s and, in particu- 
lar, severely underrates the 
state of the women’s move- 
ment there. 

The statement that Ter- 
rell’s nomination became “a 
rallying point for a small 
but growing group of 
women’s rights advocates” is 
ludicrously misleading. To 
suggest that the women’s 
movement at Duke was 
something small and nas- 
cent at the time, and that 
the amusing stunt of put- 
ting forth a male candidate 
for Homecoming Queen was 
some sort of “galvanizing” 
event for that movement 
and women’s political con- 
sciousness, is absurd to the 
point of insult. 

In 1968 and 1969, Duke 
was home to the Student Lib- 
eration Front (SLF)—a large, 
indigenous umbrella organi- 
zation that encompassed a 
dozen new- and old-left or- 
ganizations and boasted up- 
wards of 200 members. There 
were several women’s organi- 
zations, both formal and in- 


formal, within the SLE, and 
large numbers of women were 
active in feminist issues, both 
on and off campus. 

In 1970, I acted as the 
Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) liaison officer 
to the women’s movement, 
so I think I knew a bit more 
about radical women’s or- 
ganizations than Dean [Mary 
Grace] Wilson, whose 
pipeline co left politics must 
have been a thin one, at best. 
There was no single organi- 
zation for women’s libera- 
tion at Duke. There were 
women within organizations 
like SDS and the Worker- 
Student Alliance, who prose- 
lytized and organized around 
women’s issues, and there 
were exclusively female or- 
ganizations, the largest and 
most important of which 
was the Women’s Caucus. 

I do not recall any na- 
tional organization known as 
the “Women’s Liberation 
Front,” nor any small and 
seemingly mousy “Women’s 
Liberation 11.” The 
women’s movement I knew 
and worked with at Duke 
was dynamic, substantial in 
size and scope—and mili- 
tant as all get out. 





Gary F. Pugh ’72 
Cranbury, New Jersey 


Class Profiling 

“The Class of 2014” 
[Gazette, September-October 
2010] provides statistics on 
the 1,748 students enrolled, 
listing the number of inter- 
national and minority stu- 
dents among them. 

This brought to mind a 
recent report by Princeton 
lecturer Russell K. Nieli 
detailing the findings of two 
Princeton colleagues as to 


The Man Wtio Would Be Queen | Pre-fros) Scientists | Mapping Community Health Needs 


DU 


Global Stakehol 


The expanding Idea of the research university 


“Just what sorts of students 
highly competitive colleges 
want—or don’t want—on 
their campuses and how they 
structure their admissions 
policies to get the kind of ‘di- 
versity’ they seek.” 

Because of confidentiality 
agreements, the eight univer- 
sities whose admissions deci- 
sions were scrutinized are not 
mentioned, but researchers 
Thomas Espenshade and 
Alexandria Radford “assure us 
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y Capturing the elusive facts about student relationships 
— 


NSCE [National Study of 
College Experience] data- 
base,” Nieli writes. “To have 
the same chances of gaining 
admission as a black student 
with an SAT score of 1100, an 
Hispanic student otherwise 
equally matched in back- 
ground characteristics would 
have to have a 1230, a white 
student a 1410, and an Asian 
student a 1550.” 

And—in a most interesting 
twist—depending on income. 


diversity-enhancement 
value was obviously rated 
very low.” 

The Duke admissions sta- 
tistics you report are interest- 
ing. More interesting would 
be the decision-making 
model that generated them. 


Tom Shuford B.S.M.E. ’68 
Lenotr, North Carolina 


Christoph Guttentag, Duke's 
dean of undergraduate admtis- 
sions, responds: In the admis- 
sions process, it can be 
tempting to define diversity 
simply on the basis of race or 
economic status or another 
easily quantifiable characteris- 
tic. And in our reporting on 
the class, we find those cate- 


, I'm not sure that the alumni were completely at ease, but 


_ their grumbling was minimized.” —sevssewan 


that their statistical profile 
shows they fit nicely within 
the top 50 colleges and uni- 
versities listed in the U.S. 
News & World Report ratings,” 
Nieli writes. 

The takeaway of the article 
is that students applying for 
admission to America’s 
highly competitive colleges 
face admission hurdles of dra- 
matically different height— 
depending on race and 
ethnicity: “The box students 
checked off on the racial 
question on their application 
was thus shown to have an ex- 
traordinary effect on a stu- 
dent’s chances of gaining 
admission to the highly com- 
petitive private schools in the 


Nieli continues: “When 
lower-class whites are 
matched with lower-class 
blacks and other non-whites 
the degree of the non-white 
advantage becomes astronom- 
ical: lower-class Asian appli- 
cants are seven times as likely 
to be accepted to the compet- 
itive private institutions as 
similarly qualified whites, 
lower-class Hispanic appli- 
cants eight times as likely, 
and lower-class blacks ten 
times as likely. 

These are enormous differ- 
ences and reflect the fact that 
lower-class whites were rarely 
accepted to the private insti- 
tutions Espenshade and 
Radford surveyed. Their 


gories to be a useful shorthand 
to describe the variety inher- 
ent in the Duke student body. 
But in actually making our 
decisions, we think of diver- 
sity in terms of experiences, 
backgrounds, values, and 
interests. We seek to create 
a community where the 
social and intellectual envi- 
ronment will broaden our 
students’ experiences in 
meaningful ways and prepare 
them for the complex world 
they will face. When the 
admissions committee meets 
to review applicants, the 
conversations are mostly 
about the individual and 
what he or she would offer 
to, and gain from, the Duke 


community, rather than 
which category he or she 
fits into. 


The Hookup Angle 
Thank you for Bridget 
Booher’s article “Sex, Love, 
and Celibacy” [November- 
December 2010]. In 2001, 
during my senior year, I was 
selected to write an ongoing 
sex and love column for 
The Chronicle. As a cultural 
anthropology major and 
women’s studies and sexual- 
ity studies minor, I hoped to 
inspire students—especially 
women—to find healthier 
perspectives and experiences 
around sex at Duke. 

In my first and only article, 
I examined Duke’s hookup 
scene, finding that it often en- 
couraged students to partake 
in sexual encounters that 
lacked the true emotional, 
sensual, or sexual satisfaction 
it generally takes to please 
women. To my disappointment 
and embarrassment, the editor 
chose not to publish it, saying 
he didn’t quite see my “angle.” 

Though I will always regret 
not having tried harder to get 
my column published, I now 
feel better knowing that dia- 
logues about sex and love at 
Duke are finally being opened 
up. Iam hopeful that campus 
culture will continue to evolve 
from frat-centric into a more 
healthy and dynamic one. Fi- 
nally, I hope that Duke women 
remember that they, too, have 
a voice in creating cultural 
change that supports their 
bodies, minds, and spirits. 


Amanda Miller ’02 
Marin, California 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine. duke.edu. 
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: Red, gold, and ew leaves blanket the quad in front of Perkins Library in November. Photo by Megan Morr 
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Learn more and register: call: (800)FOR-DUKE or (919) 684-5114 fax: (919)-660-0148 


dventures 


Programs for all ages and interests 
led by Duke faculty experts 









































Mystical India 
February 6-23 
Chaotic and confounding, India 
overflows with riches. Travel 
the Classic Golden Triangle: 
see bustling Delhi, Agra, home 
s= of the Taj Mahal, and the “Pink 
sm City” of Jaipur. Search for elusive 
Bengals at Ranthambore Tiger 
Preserve, admire the Khajuraho’s temples, and 
absorb Varanasi, Hinduism’s holiest city. Optional 
post-tour extension to Nepal. 


Peru March 21-31 
From the magical hush 
of Machu Picchu to 
ancient Cuzco, from the 
colonial flair of Lima to 
the traditions of Puno, 
these cities display the 
diversity of the ancient 
and modern cultures 
that shape Peru. Discover cultural treasures 
through layers of civilizations. Waitlist 


The Red Sea, Nile Valley, 

and the Holy Land March 23-April 4 

This itinerary covers 3 countries steeped in history. 
Explore Egypt, Jordan, and Israel aboard the 
25-cabin yacht, M.Y. Harmony V. Stand face to face 
with the Sphinx in the shadow of Giza’s pyramids, 
spend one night in Luxor, and travel to the monas- 
tery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai. Bask in the glory 
of Petra, and discover Israel with visits to Jerusalem 
and Nazareth. A Cairo pre-trip is available. Waitlist 














Service Learning: Haiti May 21-29 
Join 13 other alumni, staff and friends on this 
medical service learning experience. People 
with medical and non-medical backgrounds are 
encouraged to participate. Our partner for this 
program is Family Health Ministries. 


Africa's Wildlife 7S Wi ix 


/ 


May 25-June 8 oe (( iG 


The world primeval waits S 
on this safari through 
Southern Africa's wildlife 
sanctuaries. You'll 

see Botswana's Chobe 
National Park, Zimbabwe's 
dazzling Victoria Falls, 

and Zambia's exceptional Lower Zambezi National 
Park. Post-tour extension to Cape Town available. 


French Alps and Provence May 22-31 
Experience the joie de vivre in France on this 
10-day journey through Burgundy and Provence. 
Spend 5 nights on the M.S. Rembrandt cruising 
along the Rhone River to Lyon, Avignon, and Arles. 
Enjoy 3 nights in Lake Annecy in the grandest 
regions of the French Alps. There is a pre-program 
option to Aix-en-Provence. 


Family Adventure 

in Switzerland June 20-28 

The Bernese Oberland boasts the best of Switzer- 
land. Your home will be Hotel Royal St. Georges 

in Interlaken. You'll explore historical towns, admire 
majestic glaciers, and cruise sapphire lakes. The 
region’s scenery culminates in the trio of peaks 
named the Eiger, Monch, and Jungfrau. 


Canyon Skies: 
A Family Adventure July 9-17 

The U.S. Southwest showcases geologic formations 
and sits at the crossroads of Native American, 
Spanish, and American cultures. Families will 
explore the landscapes and ruins of Canyon de 
Chelly and Mesa Verde, raft the San Juan River 
and camp under a starry sky, and engage in 
service in the Navajo Nation. 








Kilimanjaro 
& Beyond 


Spend two weeks in 
Tanzania, Africa. Begin 
with a trek up Mt. 
Kilimanjaro. Spend 6 days 
on the remote Rongai 
route, ascending a 
non-technical route up 
Africa's highest peak. Then enjoy a safari in the 
Serengeti and to Ngorongoro Crater, along with 
visits to Okduvai Gorge and a cultural exchange 
with the Masaai Warrior Tribe. 





The Oxford Experience 

September 4-17 

Take part in a unique learning experience at one 
of the oldest universities in the world. Rediscover 
being a student. Immerse yourself in a tradition 
of learning. You will have classes in the mornings 
and related field trips in the afternoons. 


Waterways of Russia September 13-23 
Explore St. Petersburg 
then board the cruise 
ship M.S. Volga Dream 
for Moscow. Along the 
way you'll visit 4 UNESCO 
World Heritage sites. 
Ports of call include 
Mandrogi, Kizhi Island, 
Goritsy, Yaroslavi, 

and Uglich. 
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Grand Journey Spain September 15-26 
Spend 3 nights in Madrid, visit the Prado 
Museum, enjoy the parks and tapas bars — then 
on to Laguardia and Spain’s wine country. 
Discover bodegas hidden in tunnels below the 
13th century city walls. Journey to Pamplona, 
famous for the running of the bulls, and visit the 
Gehry-designed Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao. 
Your last 3 nights are in Barcelona. 








Online: Join the conversation and engage with Duke experts live and on demand 





February: William H. Chafe, 

Alice Mary Baldwin Professor of History, 
on The Plague by Albert Camus 

March: Oscar Hijuelos, Professor of the 
Practice, English, on The Age of Wonder: 
How the Romantic Generation Discovered 
the Beauty and Terror of Science by 
Richard Holmes 

April: Sue Wasiolek, Assistant 

Vice President, Student Affairs, on 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee 


Or view at your leisure the 15 sessions 
already taped from previous seasons. 


Duke Office Hours www.dukeofficehours.com 


: This program opens the office door to conversations for 
: anyone with an internet connection and an interest in 
: the ideas emerging at Duke. Engage live or on demand 
: as we showcase Duke's diverse faculty and range of 

expertise, Fridays at noon Eastern Time. Upcoming 

sessions include: 

> Ari Friedlaender on life in Antarctica 

+ Gavan Fitzsimons on the power of brands 

+ Tom Rankin on the ‘Full Frame’ film festival 


Submit a question via Facebook, Twitter, or Email — 
or view the 50-plus shows already online. 


DukeReads www.dukereads.com 
Join Duke faculty and staff as they 
discuss their favorite books with NPR 
personality Frank Stasio. Sessions 
are streamed live and are available 
following at Duke on Demand. 
Submit questions online and 
live for upcoming sessions: 
January: Michael Valdez Moses, 
Associate Professor of English, 

on Ninety-two in the Shade by 
Thomas McGuane 






















Duke Alumni Association, Learn & Travel, Box 90572, Durham, NC 27708 Www.dukepassport.com 






China 
Connoisseur 
& Tibet 
October 5-21 
One of our most popular programs since 2005! 
Begin in Beijing, see the Forbidden City, the Great 
Wall, then on to Xian to visit the Terra Cotta 
Warriors. You'll see pandas in Chengdu before 
traveling to Lhasa, Tibet, to explore Potala Palace. 
Next: Guilin and a cruise along the U River. The 

| tour concludes in Shanghai. 





_ River Life Along the 

Elbe River and Berlin 
| October 10-20 
Board the 45-cabin 
3 M.S. Swiss Coral, 
cruise through 
" Central Europe, going 
from Prague, Czech 
Republic, to Berlin, 
Germany, with port 
calls at Melnik, 
Czech Republic, and 
Dresden, Meissen, Wittenberg, and Magdeburg, 
Germany, before 2 nights in Berlin. Prague 
pre-program and Berlin post-program options 
available. 








North Africa's Mediterranean 
Coast October 17-November 2 

Your passage onboard Corinthian I/ encompasses 

| North Africa’s entire Mediterranean coast. Starting 
in Athens, you'll visit the Roman ruins of Djemila, 
the World War II battlefields of Tubrug, and Libya's 
| amazing Greco-Roman cities. Explore Carthage’s 
Roman and Phoenician remains before sailing 
on to Tangier and disembarking in Casablanca, 
Morocco. 


Egypt & the Eternal Nile 

October 28-November 13 

Begin in Cairo with the Pyramids of Giza, the 
Sphinx, Memphis, Sakkara, Old Cairo, and the 
Egyptian Museum. Cruise on Lake Nasser and 
explore Abu Simbel. 
A classic Nile voyage 
takes you from 
Aswan to Luxor, 
ending at the port of 
Alexandria. Optional 
post-tour extension 
to Jordan, including 
Petra and Amman. 








On Campus: Learn about contemporary topics alongside alumni and Duke experts 


Duke in Depth: A World Together 
February 25-26, 2011 www.dukeindepth.com 


A World Together 


DUKE and GLOBAL DEVELOPMENT 


DukeiDepth 


DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





Join us in Durham for Duke in 


exploration that highlights areas 
of expertise at Duke and among 
its alumni. 


This year, Duke in Depth embraces 
the campus-wide initiative, 

A World Together: Duke and Global 
Development. We will explore 
global challenges and the future 
of collaboration with developing 
countries. We also will honor 
members of the Duke community 
who have dedicated themselves to 
the ideal of knowledge serving 
society by combining this event 
with a celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Peace Corps. 


Rome October 31-November 6 

Spend a week in Rome — Italy’s historic, artistic, 
and cultural heart. See the Coliseum and Roman 
Forum. Visit the Vatican Museum, the Sistine 
Chapel, and St. Peter's Basilica. Wander through 
the Borghese Gardens. There are day excursions to 
the Tuscany and Umbria regions and time for you 
to discover the Eternal City’s treasures. 


Ecuador: 
Galapagos 
Islands 

& Andean 
Highlands 


December 24- 
January 1, 2012 
Start in Quito,then 
travel to the Andean 
Highlands, experiencing the countryside and 
culture of Ecuador. Visit markets, participate in 
community service, and see the Condor Project. 
Next: the Galapagos where you'll explore and have 
opportunities to swim, snorkel, and hike. While in 
the Galapagos you'll stay on Explorer I/ — a great 
ship for families. 


Itineraries are land-only unless noted, and all prices, dates, and itineraries are subject to change. 


Highlights of the weekend 
Depth, a weekend of intellectual include: 


+ Discussion with pioneering 
social entrepreneur Bill Drayton 
and other experts in global 
development 


+ Areturned Peace Corps volunteer 
reunion and celebration 


- Live interviews with Dukies 
around the globe via TelePresence 


: A film on Sargent Shriver, 
with an introduction by director 
and producer Bruce Orenstein 





Duke Marine Lab 
Weekends 

May and October, 2011 
www.dukepassport.com 


ea Explore uninhabited islands 
and tour the ocean waters for 
sea life, while engaging your 
mind at this unique campus. 


From the shifting sands of 
barrier islands to the secrets 
of the ocean floor, explore 
the science of our coastal 
environment at the Duke 
Marine Lab campus in Beaufort, 
N.C. Explore topics such as 
dolphins, sea level rise, and 
sea turtles, all with experts 
from Duke's Nicholas School 
of the Environment. 


+ Conversation with President 
Richard Brodhead and other 
university leaders 


Young Alumni Travel 


For alumni age 35 and under, experience the 
thrill of exploring the world. 


China Passage May 21-30 
Travel to the land of legends, 
architectural wonders, diverse 
landscapes, and monumental social 
and economic changes. See the 
Great Wall, the Forbidden City in 
Beijing, the Terra Cotta Warriors 

in Xian, and modern Shanghai. 





The Oxford Experience 

September 4-10 

A one-week program designed for young alumni 
to study at a premier university. Immerse yourself 
in the timeless works of Shakespeare at historic 
Oxford University. 


Icelandic Waves and Amsterdam 
October 9-15 

Relax on a river cruise of the ancient canals of 
Amsterdam and then fly to Reykjavik, Iceland, for 
live music at the “Waves” annual international 
concert and to experience the geographical wonders 
of the Blue Lagoon and the Geothermal Lake. 


Call for pricing. 








Short-lived tradition: Tailgate veered from harmless fun to dangerous excess. 


Again Avuncular 
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of publicity about several embarrassing incidents—widespread shar- 
ilumna’s sex slideshow, a series of apparently misogynistic party 
invitations e-mailed by fraternity members to Duke women, and the cancellation 
jay morning party known as Tailgate after an intoxicated minor 
1 out in a portable toilet-—President Richard H. Brodhead sought to 
bring a measure of perspective, and admonition, to the recent events. 

In an e-mail message to students in November, Brodhead invoked the famous letter 
sent by President Terry Sanford twenty-five years ago that challenged fans in Cameron 


lium to “cheer and taunt with style” instead of with profanity. Echoing the 


earlier letter’s avuncular tone (it was signed “Uncle Terry”), Brodhead sought to address 


he + ich ae = 
the most Doorish student CONauct 


by students this fall, which has created, fairly or 


unfairly, “a wildly distorted image of Duke.” 
Tailgate, a community celebration that regularly veered into excess and even danger, 


Cartoonish images of gender relations 


yall Yara es 
Brodhead wrote. 





>and highlighted persistent discomforts. Like every other college 





too much drinking on this campus. We've had our eyes opened 


to the serious costs of apparently harmless fun 
ued by challenging students to face up to “features of student 
1,” to “speak openly about them, and have the 


yu as less than ideal, 


ange.” He then expressed appreciation that students have al- 


n is that it’s not stuck in traditions. You'll show yourselves true 








nts to the extent that you regard this university as yours to envision and 


yours to make. I challenge you to make it something great.” 


Marshall Scholars 
Named 


bound for post- 
1 the U.K 


ree Sel Oy! 


eniors Nicolas Altemose, Katherine 

Buse, and Alessondra (Allie) Speidel 

have been awarded Marshall Scholar- 
ships to continue in their respective fields 
of study after graduation. 

Altemose, an A.B. Duke Scholar, is ma- 
joring in biology and has been engaged in 
genomics research since his freshman year 
under Huntington Willard, director of the 
Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy. 
He also cofounded an organization dedi- 
cated to fostering interest in science and 
research for high-school students. He in- 
tends to continue genomics research at the 
University of Oxford. 

Buse, also an A.B. Duke Scholar as well 
as a Faculty Scholar, is majoring in English, 
with a focus on the role of catastrophe in 
contemporary fiction; she also edited The 
Archive, the student literary magazine. 
Through Duke’s Franklin Humanities In- 
stitute, she organized a speaker series on 
“The Future of the Human Body” involv- 
ing faculty members from across the hu- 
manities and medical sciences. She plans to 
enroll in one of only two master’s programs 
in science-fiction studies in the English- 
speaking world, at the University of Liver- 
pool, where she will study science fiction 
and contemporary literature. 

Speidel, who is majoring in biomedical 
engineering, plans to concentrate in bio- 
medical research and translational medi- 
cine at Imperial College London. At Duke, 
she is a Baldwin Scholar and, as a Pratt 
Fellow, has worked in the lab of biomed- 
ical engineering professor Kam Leong. She 
is also a member of the women’s tennis 
team and has been part of the Collegiate 
Athletic Pre-Medical Experience program, 
which exposes female varsity athletes to 
the field of medicine through a variety of 
clinical experiences. Her ambition is to be- 
come a physician-scientist. 

Established in 1953 to commemorate 
the Marshall Plan, the scholarships are 
awarded each year to a maximum of forty 
young Americans to finance graduate-level 
studies at a college or university in the 
United Kingdom. Since the founding of 
the program, twenty-two Duke students 
have received Marshall Scholarships. 





@ 
“Kyle Gets Buckets” gets popular: 


689,256... 


on YouTube at press time, and counting... 
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John Hope Franklin’s legacy made permanent in Tulsa 


history, remains strong after his death, and thanks to his hometown of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and a foundation operating in his name, that is unlikely to change 
anytime soon. 

The John Hope Franklin Reconciliation Park, dedicated this fall in Tulsa, tells 
the stories of the 1921 Tulsa Race Riot and the roles African Americans played in 
Oklahoma's growth. The park, which took two years to construct, contains a tow- 
ering monument on those themes by sculptor Ed Dwight. 

Franklin grew up in Tulsa and witnessed the riot as a child. After graduating 
from high school, he was prohibited from attending the University of Oklahoma 
because of his race. He left the state for undergraduate studies at Fisk University 
and earned an M.A. and Ph.D. from Harvard University. 

Before coming to Duke, Franklin was a professor of history at Brooklyn College 
and the University of Chicago. In 1995, he received the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, the nation’s highest civilian honor. 


One Tor the Rnodes 


Ts: influence of John Hope Franklin, the acclaimed late professor emeritus of 


Honoring a student with an interest in energy 


been selected for the prestigious 
Rhodes Scholarship—the forty- 
third student in Duke’s history to re- 
ceive a Rhodes. Dunnmon is an A.B. 
Duke Scholar and past recipient of a 
Goldwater Scholarship, which is aimed 
at top students in science, 
mathematics, and engineer- 
ing. He was chosen from 
among 837 applicants at 
309 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 
Dunnmon, from Cincin- 
nati, is a mechanical engi- 
neering and economics 
double-major whose re- 
search has focused on novel 
and renewable energy 
sources. Working with Duke 
engineering professors Earl 
Dowell and Jonathan Protz, Dunnmon 
designed and tested clusters of micro- 
turbine devices in a wind tunnel to de- 
termine how much power they could 
produce from unusual types of wind, 
such as those that blow between tall ur- 
ban buildings. 
At Duke, Dunnmon has served on a 
committee that helped develop an aca- 
demic certificate program in energy and 


| Joc senior Jared Dunnmon has 





Dunnmon: Oxford bound. 


the environment. He has also worked as 
an environmental-policy intern for the 
mayor of San Francisco through the 
DukeEngage program, sung with the 
Duke Chapel Choir, and served with 
student organizations related to sus- 
tainability and social entrepreneurship. 

7 At the University of Ox- 
ford, Dunnmon plans to 
research the use of renew- 
able fuels and other fuel- 
efficient measures in both 
industrial gas turbines and 
jet engines. 

Rhodes Scholarships, 
created in 1902 by the 
will of British philanthro- 
pist Cecil Rhodes, provide 
two or three years of study 
at Oxford. The thirty-two 
recipients are selected on 
the basis of high academic achieve- 
ment, personal integrity, leadership po- 
tential, and physical vigor, among 
other attributes. 

Jared is a second-generation A.B. 
Duke Scholar, an honor shared by his fa- 
ther, Preston Dunnmon ’80, M.D. ’84, 
M.B.A. 02. His mother, Kara Haas 
Dunnmon ’80, also attended Duke, and 
his brother, Evan, is a freshman. 






GazetteCAMPUS 


BY THE NUMBERS 


The Nasher Museum of Art 


2005 


Year opened 


31 


Exhibitions since 2005 


2,392 


Works of art on view since 2005 


549 


Works donated since 2005 
3,400 (estimated) 


Vinyl records used in “The Record: 
Contemporary Art and Vinyl” 


1983 


Birth year of Noah Davis, youngest artist 
to exhibit 


50 


Average percent humidity kept in galleries 
to protect the artwork 


2,006 


Museum members 


8,394 


Schoolchildren who took guided or 
Self-guided tours last year 


I 


Curator knighted by the Spanish government 
(Sarah Schroth) 


—Chrissy DiNicola 
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hen Nic Meliones, a 

senior majoring in 

economics, was a stu- 

dent at Riverside High 
School, a Durham public school, he 
observed two of his principals ad- 
dress issues such as poor class 
participation, conduct, and atten- 
dance among at-risk youth. Their 
Strategy was to be involved in stu- 
dents’ lives and to emphasize 
school pride to create a tight-knit 
community. 

“They were always there for 
everyone,” Meliones recalls, 
“reaching out to students and 
making themselves available.” 

Some of Meliones’ underper- 
forming high-school peers lived in 
Northeast Central Durham, a com- 
munity known for its high rates of 
crime and gang activity. Its high- 
school graduation rate is 56 per- 
cent—well below the state 
average of 68 percent. Meliones 
wanted to erase that discrepancy, 
while getting kids off the street 
and into a safe place. 

In 2009, Meliones cofounded 
the Ujaama Project, an afterschool 
program for Northeast Central 
Durham teenagers, designed to 
help them improve their grades, 
mature socially, and have healthier 
lifestyles. The Ujaama Project built 
on the strengths and resources of 


IN Tom I=} ie) al=s-ym rola alanlelaliaval=ielilel-1¢ 


three existing city programs. Those 
programs, which are run by the 
Salvation Army.and the Durham 
police and parks and recreation 
departments, each faced problems 
ranging from high attrition rates to 
a lack of space. 

“There’s a lot of synergy be- 
tween these groups,” Meliones 
says. “We need to leverage all the 
resources together.” The Ujaama 
Project brought participants from 
all three organizations together 
under one roof, which provided 
a sense of community and made 
it less likely the teens would 
drop out. 

One of Meliones’ primary roles 
in the development of the Ujaama 
Project was creating the Ujaama 
Fostering Leadership in Youth (FLY) 
curriculum. He researched best- 
practice models used by existing 
afterschool programs around the 
country, including the Harlem Chil- 
dren’s Zone and the North Carolina 
Citizen Schools. 

The FLY curriculum comprises 
task-based learning activities in- 
cluding building benches, garden- 
ing, and cooking. All of the 
project’s activities are focused on 
one of the curriculum’s themes 
such as academics, creativity, or 
community. 

One community-oriented activ- 


12 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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ity is making T-shirts that feature a 


group picture on the back of the 
Shirts and are signed by all of the 
students. Another activity involves 
three components: The teens visit 
Durham landmarks to learn more 
about their hometown; they take 
pictures at the sites to practice cre- 
ativity; and they each give a pres- 
entation on the sites they visited 
to gain experience with public 
speaking. 

Meliones wanted the Ujaama 
Project to include activities that 
would teach the teenagers about 
leadership, encourage them to 
graduate from high school, and 
most important, help build a sense 
of community among all partici- 
pants. “Ujaama,” a Swahili word 
meaning “relationships,” carries 
the broader concept of a commu- 
nity functioning as an extended 
family. 

Meliones, like his high-school 
principals, knows building a com- 
munity requires beginning with 
relationships. Ultimately, he says, 
he’d like the teen participants to 
cultivate relationships with peers 
and mentors to the point that 
they're able to say, “We’re in this 
community together.” 


—Martin DeWitt 


Spé r RouNMewis 


Journalists an novelists Share 


their 


Stories 


¢ David Brooks, columnist for The New 
York Times, political pundit, and former 
Duke visiting professor, at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. He spoke about 
ways to bridge the country’s ideological 
divide in the wake of the 2010 midterm 
elections. 








Staggering: Eggers shares insights into latest nonfiction work. 






¢ Dave Eggers, novelist and nonfiction 
writer, in Page Auditorium. He spoke 
about his recent book, Zeztoun, the true 
story of a Syrian immigrant in post-Ka- 
trina New Orleans. 










Jane Mayer, investigative journalist for 
The New Yorker, at the Sanford School of 
Public Policy. She spoke about covering 







U.S. counterterrorism operations, specif- 
ically the CIA’s program of extraordi- 
nary rendition and the interrogation 
techniques used by its agents. 









W.S. Merwin, poet laureate of the U.S., 
in the Gothic Reading Room in Perkins 
Library. He read a number of poems, in- 







cluding some composed after the pub- 
lication of his most recent collection, 
Shadow of Sirius. 








Olga Tokarczuk, Polish novelist, in 
the Breedlove Room in Perkins Library. 
She read from her latest novel, Bieguni. 








Bob Woodward, investigative reporter 





for The Washington Post, at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. He spoke about 
the division in the White House over 
the war in Afghanistan, the subject of 
his recent book, Obama's Wars. 
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Early decision applicants to Duke 


Experimental D “ Bae Master of Fine Arts in Experimental and 
Duke launches new master of fine arts program Documentary Arts, at a glance 





his coming fall, the university will launch its first master of fine arts program. The 
program, which will focus on experimental and documentary arts, will bring to- 





gether faculty members and courses from three Duke entities: the Department of Nears 
Art, Art History & Visual Studies; the Center for Documentary Studies (CDS); and 
the Program in Arts of the Moving Image. a 
courses 


“Documentary artists have regularly been some of those experimenters, attempting 
to communicate through new forms, with new media, spanning new audiences,” says 10 
Tom Rankin, director of CDS. “We want to explore that in this program.” Instruction 
in documentary practice and experimental production, combined with the use of com- 
puter technology, will train artists for the rapidly changing arts environment. 4 

The M.E.A. program also will seek to capitalize on the artistic growth in the Durham 





required 











community. Former tobacco warehouses are now home to artists’ studios and gallery elective 
spaces, and the region is bucking a national trend of declining interest in the arts— 
ree 
attendance at museums and performing-arts venues has been on the rise over the past . es 
few years students in first class 
The two-year degree program includes a total of fourteen courses, ten required and mn [1 
i ; oO (< z ; . 3 5 ] 15U /T] 
four elective, to be taken over four semesters and culminating in a written thesis and ad | 





final project to be featured in a spring exhibition. application deadline 








Indian cinéaste Nandita Raman won the Project Prize in this year’s Daylight/CDS Photo Awards, given jointly by Daylight Magazine and the Center for Documentary Studies, for her collection of 
photographs of movie theaters in India, titled “Cinema Play House.” 
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The Veil. Julie Chen’s piece, 
‘published” by her own 
Flying Fish Press, contains 
text from the preamble to 
the U.N. charter (2001) 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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“Book + Art,” an exhibition mounted this fall at the Sallie 
Bingham Center for Women’s History and Culture, featured 
books that are also works of art. 






Papaya Lesson. (C.J. Grossman 
fashioned this work from women’s 
underwear; inside are two book- 
lets containing euphemisms for 
male and female genitalia (1995). 





Photos by Mark Zupan, Duke Libraries 





Making Waves 
Art installation combines 
neuroscience and performance 


performance-art installation titled 

Waves of Mu stimulated brains on 

campus during the fall semester. The 
installation was created by Amy Caron, 
artist in residence at the Center for Cog- 
nitive Neuroscience. Caron is interested 
in exploring the intersection of neurobi- 
ology and performance art. 

She offered eight public performances 
of her work, which were held in two 
rooms in the Fitzpatrick Center for Inter- 
disciplinary Engineering, Medicine and 
Applied Sciences. Members of the audi- 
ence were asked to remove their shoes be- 
fore entering the first room, in which 
Caron had installed velvet floor coverings, 
chandeliers, paintings, photography, and 
sculpture as a way of representing the in- 
side of a human brain. 

The audience then moved to a second 
room, where they found Caron, who in- 
teracted with them while playing the role 
of an eccentric scientist. Music graduate 
student Paul Leary composed an original 
score for the installation, and David 
Paulsen, a graduate student in psychology 
and neuroscience, provided some addi- 
tional pieces of visual art. 

During her residency, Caron also served 
as a guest lecturer in both humanities and 
science classes. 


| \ eae. 





Your brain on art: inside Caron’s neuroanatomy installation. 


ae Peter Geoffrion 


Soyinka on Stage 





Medieval historian John James has designated a significant, formerly anonymous 
thirteenth-century Gothic stone carver as “The Duke” because one of the 
carver’s major pieces is part of the Nasher Museum’s collection. 


Nobel laureate works with student production of his play 


campus this fall to work with students producing his play 

Beatification of Area Boy. Soyinka, a scholar and activist, 
wrote the play in the early 1990s, when Nigeria was ruled by a 
military dictatorship. The government charged him with treason 
and forced him into exile. 

The play, an African take on the Robin Hood legend, has been 
performed around the world. At Duke, Soyinka worked closely 
with the actors, offering insights into the play’s nuances. He ex- 
plained the references in the play, told stories about Nigeria, and 


\ igerian playwright and Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka visited 


aided them with the broken English of some of the dialogue. 
The play was directed by Jody McAuliffe, a professor of the prac- 
tice of theater studies. 

Soyinka, who was a distinguished scholar in residence at the 
Franklin Humanities Institute in 2008, also participated 1n dis- 
cussions about the play and about slums in the developing world 
while on campus. 

This fall, he launched a political party in Nigeria, the Demo- 
cratic Front for a People’s Federation, which aims to take on cor- 
ruption and improve health and education services. 


GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher 


Museum of Art 


ario Robleto’s interest 

in history is evident 

not only in the ideas 

he communicates 
through his art but also in his 
methods of producing it. By 
transforming found objects or 
creating new ones using the vi- 
Sual vocabulary of the every- 
day, Robleto repurposes and 
bestows new meanings on fa- 
miliar items, while also recall- 
ing their past lives. Frequently 
incorporating vinyl records and 
covers into his work, Robleto 
assumes the role of a kind of vi- 
sual DJ, sampling and remixing 
materials and histories, creating 
something new from collected 
elements of the past. 

The mixed-media collage 
Lamb of Man/Atom and 
Eve/Americana Materia Medica 
is part of Robleto’s ongoing 
project in which he imagines his 
own musical groups and creates 
their fictional LP album covers. 
The triptych presents three 
imaginary record labels (one 
label per panel) and their musi- 
cal output for the year. Each 


record label offers a 
different and con- 
flicting point of view: 
religious fundamen- 
talism, scientific 
rationalism, and 
American folk medi- 
cine. The middle 
panel, shown here, is 
for the record label 
Atom and Eve and 
features album cov- 
ers illustrating scien- 
tific rationalism. 

The artist has in- 
vented the musical 
groups and created 
all of the text and ti- 
tles, although some 
of the designs bor- 
row elements from 
existing album cov- 
ers. Robleto’s tech- 
nique of cutting 
paper by hand to create his col- 
lages reflects his interest in folk 
and craft traditions. The delicate 
details in the collages empha- 
size the investment of the artist 
in all aspects of their creation. 

Lamb of Man/Atom and 


Eve/Americana Materia Medica 
will be on view at the Nasher 

through February 6 in the exhi- 
bition “The Record: Contempo- 


in Physics 
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Lamb of Man/Atom and Eve/Americana Materia Medica, 2006-07 (detail), Dario Robleto, 
American. Colored paper, cardboard, ribbon, foam core board, glue, willow. 60 x 60 x 4% inches. 


www.nasher.duke.edu/ 
therecord 


rary Art and Vinyl” and at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 
in Boston, from April 15 to 
September 5. 
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Suspended Animations 


Humanities faculty members and students put Haitian culture on display 


hen renowned Haitian artist Edouard Duval-Carrié visited 
VV ampus in December, he followed the familiar lecture, din- 

ner, and class-visit routine. But his stay also included an 
added twist: He checked in on the progress of an art project he'd 
made arrangements for earlier in the year. Faculty members and 
students from various departments in Duke's first humanities 
laboratory, a multidisciplinary group focused on Haiti's history 
and culture, were to create works representing issues of identity 
facing contemporary Haiti. 


Duval-Carrié, who lives in Miami, came up with the idea of 


creating blocks of translucent plastic that contain images, docu- 
ments, personal items, or other objects related to the theme of 
cultural fragmentation in Haiti in the wake of the 2010 earth- 
quake. The finished works will be backlit and put on display in 
the lab’s offices in Smith Warehouse. 

Most lab participants are scholars, more accustomed to using 
academic forums for discussion, notes Laurent Dubois, a history 
professor and codirector of the lab. “This work forces us to de- 
velop new skills and to think about the images we use relevant 
to Haiti.” 





SYLLABUS 


Arts of the Moving Image 162S: Making It in Hollywood 


veryone consumes TV, 
but very few know how 
it’s made,” says Ted Bo- 
gosian ’73, visiting film- 
maker in Duke’s Program in the 
Arts of the Moving Image. Bo- 
gosian is one of those few who 
can claim he does. He’s been in 
the business for more than 
thirty years, making episodic 
dramas and documentaries 
while also contributing to 
major film projects. His class, 
paid for by The Mary Duke Bid- 
dle Foundation, is a crash 
course in and sneak peek 
at the inner workings of the 
film industry. 

The typical class session is 
run like a professional work- 
shop, and the students are 
treated like a group of budding 
directors. First, Bogosian hands 
out copies of a film or televi- 
Sion script. The students watch 
asingle scene, multiple edits of 
a single scene, or hours of raw 
footage. Then they compare 
scribbled notes critiquing edi- 
torial decisions or choices in di- 
rection. “| give everybody the 
opportunity to act like a direc- 
tor, getting a script and then 
Seeing how all the depart- 
ments interact,” Bogosian says. 
“By deconstructing the episode 
after reading the script, they 
really get a sense of what goes 
into a show, what makes a 
good show.” 


Breaking it down: scene from Homicide: Life on the Street. 


The first half of the semester 
is focused on Bogosian’s own 
works, both documentaries and 
episodic dramas, so that stu- 
dents can question him about 
his decisions as editor and di- 
rector. Once students are com- 
fortable with the idea of being 
artists and storytellers, he gives 
them the director’s chair: The 
midterm asks students to cri- 
tique a famous episode from 
the television drama Homicide: 
Life on the Street and suggest 
how it could be made more rel- 
evant for the contemporary au- 
dience. 

Post-midterm, Bogosian 
draws upon his connections in 
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the film industry and hosts vis- 
iting artists who give master 
Classes on various aspects of 
the creative process from script 
to final editing. Past guests 
have included Marcia Mule, ex- 
ecutive producer of reality 
Shows My Life on the D-List and 
Real Housewives of Atlanta; 
David Nutter, who directed 
episodes of hit dramas such as 
The X-Files, Band of Brothers, 
and Entourage; and Tom 
Fontana, the writer, producer, 
and creator of the prison 
drama 02. 

The course’s final is a practi- 
cal exam In which each student 
is given an authentic script and 





three hours of raw footage for 
a scene actually broadcast on 
NBC. It’s a true cumulative test 
of the semester: Students can 
mold the footage however they 
wish; the final product can be 
as short as one minute or as 
long as a couple of hours, film 
noir or comedy. The class con- 
venes on finals day to watch 
each student’s cuts and work- 
shop as a group one last time. 

“The purpose Is not to 
mimic what was broadcast on 
the network, but to improve it,” 
Bogosian says. “By the time the 
term Is over, they can go any- 
place in the business and talk 
with authority.” 
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Professor 

Visiting filmmaker Ted Bo- 
gosian has directed several 
major television series for PBS, 
including he Press Secretary 
and Nine Days in New Hamp- 
shire, and episodes of The Bed- 
ford Diaries, The Jury, and 0z. 
He wrote and directed the PBS 
documentary series Anatomy 
of a Homicide: Life on the 
Street. His latest project, What 
Love Is, profiles the Pathfinders 
program at the Duke Compre- 
hensive Cancer Center, which 
provides counseling for cancer 
patients and their families. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Television scripts 

Uplift by Spike Lee and Lisa 
Jones, ’// Be in My Trailer by 
John Badham and Craig Mod- 
dero, and other books 


Assignments 

Weekly journal 

Weekly screenings of episodic 
dramas and documentaries 
Class participation (including 
master classes with guest 
speakers) 

Midterm (mock director's pitch) 
Final exam 


—Yongwoo Lee 


Patrick Halpin 


Sea Census Complete 


Duke contributes map of world’s marine life 


fter ten years of research conducted 

by thousands of scientists worldwide, 

the Census of Marine Life, which has 
turned up nearly 6,000 newly discovered 
ocean-dwelling species, was completed 
last year. Using the results, researchers at 
Duke, led by Patrick Halpin, associate 
professor of marine geospatial ecology at 
the Nicholas School of the Environment, 
have created a new map that provides the 
most detailed overview yet of the planet's 
marine life. 





Heading in the right direction: early prototype of the SmartHat. 


= 


The two-sided, poster-sized map iden- 
tifies the regions that are home to the 
world’s greatest concentrations of marine 
biodiversity and abundance; the long-dis- 
tance migration paths of key predators; 
the regions that have been most affected 
by human activities; and the locations of 
coral reefs, hydrothermal vents, seeps, 
seamounts, and other geological features 
that foster high diversity and abundance 
of marine life. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the data from 
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HUMAN 


NGS Pristine Places expedition 


Hot spots: The map’s rainbow shading represents varying 
degrees of biodiversity. Researchers used statistical 
models to make predictions about marine life in areas 
that have not been well explored. 


the census isn’t here, but the key themes— 
that life in Earth’s oceans is richer, more 
connected, and more altered than ex- 


pected—are represented,” Halpin says. 





Duke engineers develop a hardhat to prevent accidents 


he hardhat 

presence at construction sites for some 

eighty years—may soon be receiving 
an upgrade into the digital age. Matt 
Reynolds, an assistant professor of electri- 
cal and computer engineering, has de- 
signed a microprocessor that can be fitted 
inside a hardhat and alert a worker if he 
is coming close to a piece of heavy ma- 
chinery. Despite the best efforts of con- 
government regulators, 
accidents on construction sites cause more 





a ubiquitous, low-tech 


tractors and 
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than 800 deaths each year, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Earth movers, bulldozers, and cranes 
emit radio waves with information about 
their position. The microprocessor, which 
Reynolds dubs the SmartHat, will cap- 
ture those signals and emit a high-pitched 
alarm when there is danger of a collision. 
Reynolds and his partners still have work 
to do to integrate the chip into the hard- 
hats without compromising their struc- 
tural integrity. 
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Many Sad Returns 


esearchers at Duke are trying to un- 
derstand why teenage girls who sufter 

from mayor de pre ss1on are ata are ater 
risk of relapsing within five years than 


neire mate counterparts 





. 
l ceens studied recov- 


While nearly al 

1 from an initial incidence of the dis- 
yrder atter seeking treatment, more than 
all temales, but only one-third ot 
males, saw symptoms return, researchers 


irry, the study's lead author and 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 


yROY INTERVIEW 


Wweporession 


relapse 
a professor of psychiatry and behavioral 
sciences, hypothesizes that young women 
may be at risk for a second depression it 
they have a feeling that they cannot per- 
sonally make any impact in society, which 
affects the de sire tO set or reach goals. 
Also, young women may have a tendency 
toward unproductive, repetitive thoughts 
that focus on their negative experiences, 
personal weaknesses, or bad feelings. 
Alchough females are more likely to be- 
come depressed than males during adult- 
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hood as well as adolescence, adult women 
are not more likely than men to have a 
second bout of major depression, Curry 
Says. 

Major depression is characterized by 
sadness; loss of interest; disruptions in ap- 
petite, sleep, or energy, poor concentra- 
tion; feelings of worthlessness; and 
suicidal thoughts or behavior. Adolescents 
in the study had to have at least five of 
those symptoms to be diagnosed with the 


disorder. 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library 


li uring the 1960s, 
SS . 7 African-American 
ae MASK writer Alex Haley 

aa ee = conducted several 
a =" notable interviews for Play- 







boy magazine, including one 
with Martin Luther King Jr. 


i t 

: published in January 1965. In 

: the interview, King reflected on 
E —________— experiences in his life that di- 


rectly influenced his beliefs and 
work as a civil rights leader. 

When Haley asked King to re- 

call the moment he first became 

aware of racial prejudice, King re- 
counted the story of a trip he 

made at the age of fourteen with 

a teacher, Mrs. Bradley, to com- 





Stitution,” this 


trip was memorable for a more 
sobering reason. 

On the bus ride home to Atlanta, 
there was a Stop at a small town, and 
some white passengers boarded. The 

Alex Haley’s 1964 interview with bus driver ordered Mrs. Bradley and 
Martin Luther King Jr. for Playboy magazine. —_ the youna Kina to aive up their seats. 
Eighteen items, including correspondence, When the pair did not move quickly 
interview notes, and manuscripts. enough, the driver began cursing and 
Franklin Research Center. —_ calling them names 
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Recalling the incident, King tells 
Haley: “I intended to stay right in that 
Seat, but Mrs. Bradley urged me up, 
saying we had to obey the law. It was 
the angriest | have ever been in my 
life, as we stood up in the aisle for 
about ninety more miles to Atlanta. 
That night will never leave my mem- 
ory.” As a follow-up to this story, Haley 
astutely mentioned another incident 
on a bus, in 1955, which thrust King 
into his role as a civil rights leader. 

Among the items in this small but 
intriguing collection are early corre- 
spondence between Haley and his 
editors (in a Western Union telegram 
dated March 5, 1964, Haley expresses 
difficulty in finding a calm moment to 
conduct the interview with King), a 
typewritten transcript of Haley’s 
notes, and copies of his manuscript 
with editors’ emendations. The pub- 
lisher’s proofs show how Haley then 
reordered the material to form the 
text of the finished article. 

Inevitably, parts of the original 
conversation between these two great 
men did not make it into the final ver- 
Sion. They are preserved only in the 
original transcript now at Duke. 


http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 





Fugua researcher finds that the less religious you are, 
the more likely you are to be brand conscious. 


In Brief 


Pott Roo)» 





Researcher's collaborator initiates retraction of findings 
nil Potti, the embattled Duke cancer researcher charged with falsifying aca- ° 
demic credentials and research findings, has voluntarily resigned from his po- and James B. Duk e Professor of medicine, 


sitions in the medical school and the Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy 
(IGSP). 
Potti’s collaborator, Joseph Nevins Ph.D. 76, Barbara Levine Professor of breast 
cancer genomics and director of the IGSP Center for Applied Genomics & Tech- 
nology, began the process of retracting a paper initially published in Nav 






after concerns were raised about other researchers’ inability to repre eat ° 
The three clinical trials based on this research, which were susp 
July, have all been terminated. 
Gene alteration may make crops used for biofuels gro 
more quickly 
inkering with a single gene may give have a major role in reducing the ume ° 
perennial grasses used to make Bie to harvest for warm-season grasses.’ 
fuels more robust roots and speed up Benfey’s team identified a gene that 
their growth, according to researchers at regulated the production of a certain en- 
the Duke Institute for Genome Sciences zyme that could control complex aspects 
& Policy. of the growth process in perennial grasses 
But before that can happen, the root such as switchgrass and miscanthus. 
system needs time to get established. Benfey believes that by manipulating 
“These biofuel crops usually can’t be this gene, the grasses can be ee to ° 
harvested until the second or third year,’ grow more quickly. His startup com- 
says Philip Benfey, lead researcher and pany, GrassRoots Biotec ‘hnology ine. 
Paul Kramer Professor of biology. “A _ has acquired the patent for this discovery 
method to improve root growth could — with that potential in mind. 
Putting down roots: miscanthus grass field. 
e The iiss school will launch three 
oO 
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Seeing Beyond the Mat 


ar Anderson builds 


hen I cell people I'm the 
wrestling coach at Duke Uni- 
versity, the first thing they say 
to me is: That's great! I didn’t 
know Duke had a wrestling 
program, followed by, ‘So, do you know 
Coach K?’ ” 

It was a well-delivered joke that one 
suspects head coach Clar Anderson has 
told before. As with most effective jokes, 
its veracity gives it punch, and the room 
full of former Duke wrestlers at the second 
annual Friends of Duke Wrestling Re- 
union held at the Washington Duke Inn 
this past winter loved it. The quip was an 
endearing reminder of the wrestling pro- 
gram they supported, but, more impor- 
tant, it was a window into Anderson’s 
world, where the pursuit of excellence in 
a sport that yields zero revenue and enjoys 
little fanfare is riddled with challenges. 

As a former Duke wrestler, I can attest 
to the delicate mixture of humor and de- 
termination required to negotiate such 
challenges. Anderson’s the only person 
who's ever called me Zachsimus; he even 
named a wrestling move “The Zach- 


simus.” Although I have a short list of 


wrestling accolades I recall fondly, know- 
ing that Anderson, who was an NCAA 
National Champion at Oklahoma State 
University and a three-time All-American 
during his college career, refers to any 
form of wrestling technique as “The Zach- 
simus” ranks among my proudest achieve- 
ments. It certainly beats Anderson's 
favorite story about me, which involves 
my accidentally breaking my hand during 
a freshman year wrestle-off. It was embar- 
rassing. He loves telling that one. 

But much has changed in the nearly four 
years since I left Duke and wrestling be- 
hind, and if the program’s recent upswing 
continues, Anderson’s self-deprecating joke 
will soon be retired. For the first time in 
eighty-three years, the program had a des- 
ignated All-American in Konrad Dudziak 
‘10, who closed his collegiate career as the 
most-decorated wrestler in Duke’s history, 
finishing fourth in the 2010 NCAA 
Wrestling Championships and second in 
2009. His success, along with a strong 
team effort, put Duke at No. 19 in 
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a Duke 


vrestling legacy 
Wrestling Insider Newsmagazine’s 2009 pre- 
season national rankings, which for Duke 
is, to put it lightly, unexpected. (With six 
starters returning to the lineup this year, 
the team should continue 
to build momentum.) 
One day just a few years 
Anderson 


earlier, Coach 


entered the wrestling 
room and repeated tO uS a 
deflating conversation he 


had had with then-athlet- =. 


" # 


® ~ 
fi 


ics director Joe Alleva. It 
went something like this: 
“The only reason I don’t 
drop the wrestling pro- 
gram is because it doesn’t 
cost us enough money to 
be worth dropping.” An- 
derson responded, “Well, 
it’s a good thing I have 
great self-esteem.” 

Despite a lack of schol- 
arships and a meager en- 
dowment compared with 
ACC foes, Duke wrestling 
has found success through 
Anderson’s spirit of “relentless abandon.” 
“I want my athletes to be relentless, and I 
want them to abandon their fears of fail- 
ure,” says Anderson. His mantra has built 
five ACC championship teams and earned 
a regular-season ACC title. He’s won 
2004 ACC Coach of the Year honors and 
the 2007 Bob Bubb Coaching Excellence 
Award for mentorship of student-athletes, 
which makes sense considering that Duke 
wrestling earned the highest GPA of all 
Division I wrestling programs in both 
2007 and 2008. 

The first place Anderson takes recruits 
on official visits? The library’s Rare Book 
Room. Although an unlikely recruiting 
destination, it speaks to the ethic of the 
program and the reality of the sport, which 
rarely provides even its most accomplished 
athletes a salaried livelihood. Essentially, 


college wrestlers crave an education—if 


only as a practical measure. “There is not a 
lot of fanfare for what you do,” says Ander- 
son. “It’s a personal accomplishment. It’s 
like that person who climbs mountains or 
does things for time. They don’t have peo- 










Relentless abandon: left, 
Coach Anderson, stand- 

' ing, gives pep talk to 
Mike Bell before match; 
Bell catches his opponent 
~ in Cameron showdown. 


a lot more accurately than it does for these 
superstars when they slam a basketball and 
everyone cheers. No one cheers when you 
get to work and hand in a report. Where 
are the high-fives then?” 

Anderson earned his undergraduate de- 
gree at Oklahoma State University in 
1985, majoring in fire protection and 
safety engineering. After a brief stint as an 
environmental hygienist implementing an 
asbestos-abatement program at OSU, he 
set his sights on joining the 1988 Olympic 
team. But the Olympic trials proved un- 
fruitful, so Anderson returned home to 
work at his family’s plumbing company. A 
few years later, he decided to pursue a grad- 
uate program at Southeastern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary. “I decided that I wanted 
my life to reflect my values in building 
people, and running an asbestos-abatement 
business wasn’t that,” he says. 

In 1997, while working as a children’s 
minister at an independent church, An- 
derson began coaching at Duke. “I got 
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when I’m done and see tl 
many different people to be great and 
challenged them to go far beyond what 
I’ve ever done,” he says. 

“When people ask me about my old 
wrestlers, I barely remember how they did 
on the mat. I remember the first time I 
met them and how they were as people.” 

Anderson’s approach to building ath- 
letes has attracted an impressive support 
staff. This fall, Cornell’s Jordan Leen, a re- 
cent NCAA champion and three-time 
All-American, became a full-time assis- 
tant coach. Leen, whose alma mater was 
unanimously ranked first in the country 
in 2010 NCAA preseason polls, credits 
Anderson’s philosophy as a major factor 
in attracting him to Duke. Like Ander- 
son, Leen appreciates the importance of 
developing well-rounded student-athletes 
who excel in the wrestling room, in the 
classroom, and beyond. 

“You don’t have to choose one or the 
other, you know? And I think that’s the 
message” Anderson is championing, says 
Leen. “You can be great in a lot of differ- 
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ent avenues. Go be great at electrical en- 
gineering and also be great in the 
wrestling room. Wrestling’s not going to 
be our life for most wrestlers, no matter 
how good you get.” 

Konrad Dudziak, the program’s first 
All-American, understands the impact of 
Anderson's approach. During his freshman 
year, no longer interested in wrestling, he 
chose to leave the team and began a down- 
ward spiral characterized by academic sus- 
pensions and legal trouble. “At the end of 
my freshman year, I had twenty-six cita- 
tions in one week,” says Dudziak. “I still 
believe it’s a school record. I had a felony 
charge for larceny. I stole a golf cart. At 
that point I didn’t really care. I didn’t 
think I was going to come back to Duke. 
But I decided to get things together.” 

Knowing that Dudziak might benefit 
from the structure, discipline, and men- 
toring available in the wrestling room, 
Anderson gave him another chance. “To 
expect people not to make mistakes is 
foolish and blind,” Anderson says. “That’s 
where we challenge them to be a better 
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it’s not a majority of the time.” 

“I don’t think I’d be on the team any- 
more for any other college coach,” Dudziak 
told me last winter. 

Anderson’s attention to his students as 
people, his ability to “see beyond the 
mat,” as a former assistant puts it, is the 
essence of his mantra. As successful as he 
was while competing, Anderson rejects 
the notion that athleticism should define 
him—or anyone. “I never used to wear 
wrestling T-shirts, because I never wanted 
to be known as a wrestler,” he says. 
“Everywhere I went people would say, 
‘Hey, there’s that wrestler, and I thought 
to myself, ‘I’m so much more than that.’ ” 


—ZLach Weisberg 


Weisberg ’07 is the founder and editor in 
chief of Thelnertia.com, home to commentary 
from thoughtful surfers worldwide. He is also 
an editor at large for Surfer magazine and 
has written for The New York Times, 
Esquire, and O, The Oprah Magazine. 
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Threat Assessment 


The past year has seen near misses by terrorists—most recently, 
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the Triangle Center on Terrorism and Homeland Security, ex- 
plains the threats to our country and what our response means 
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David Schanzer — How do you explain the rise of radical How do Muslims become radicalized? 
Director, Triangle Center on Terrorism Islam? is . 
and Homeland Security and I don’t think there’s one pathway to rad- 


associate professor of the practice of public policy 


From its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury, Islam was an incredibly successful 
religious and social movement that ex- 
panded dramatically in territory, scien- 
tific achievement, and governance. But 
it then experienced a dramatic decline, 
to the point that, during the colonial 
period, there were hardly any places in 
the Muslim world where Muslims were 
being governed by Muslims. 

And so radicalism is a reaction to this 
decline and a search for explanations. 
Some people found them by saying, 
“We're in this position because we have 
strayed from the righteous path—let’s 
go back to the fundamentals.” Radical 
Islam’s power comes from combining a 
critique of modern history with a read- 
ing of the Qur'an that justifies using 
violent means to topple oppressors. The 
initial targets were the secular Muslim 


leaders, tyrannical despots in the Middle 


icalization. Some people radicalize in 
groups. Some are inspired by individual 
leaders. Some are loners and are inspired 
by what they read on the Internet. 

In my view, a small number of Mus- 
lims fall prey to this ideology because of 
a conflict in their identity. Something 
has dissatisfied them with their position 
in the world, and they have reached out 
and looked for sources to help make 
sense of it. Radical Islam, once you 
grasp onto it, is a very powerful ideology 
that can move you to do what we per- 
ceive as generally irrational actions. But, 
for them, it has a compelling logic that 
makes perfect sense. 


So, what should we do? 


Bin Laden’s got a very compelling narra- 
tive—it’s simple, it explains why the 
world is the way it is, and it incorpo- 
rates the most powerful, 
persuasive force of all, re- 
ligion. We need to de- 


velop a story the civilized 
world can tell that com- 
petes with bin Laden’s 
narrative. Ultimately, we 
need to find a way to 
convince people that inte- 
grating with the global- 
ized world can bring the 
things that Muslims most 
want: clean water, health care, educa- 
tion, jobs, economic growth. 
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East. [Osama] Bin Laden took that no- 
tion, shifted it to the idea that the situa- 
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tion Muslims found themselves in was 
the fault of the United States, and 
turned his ire toward us. 


We need to argue that all of the 
things that radicals do make these 
things harder to achieve. The good 


guys—the West and the vast majority of 
Muslims—don’t do a good job of ex- 
plaining this. 

Our task is made more complicated 
because many of the things we have to 
do to protect ourselves—such as mili- 
tary interventions and drone attacks that 


result in civilian casualties—as well as 
massive screwups like the torture 
tragedy of Abu Ghraib, and allowing 
Iraq to spiral out of control for a number 
of years—all made it much harder for 
our message to be heard and understood. 

That’s the struggle of counterterror- 
ism. How do you do the things you need 
to do to protect yourself while, at the 
same time, developing a narrative that 
helps persuade and undercut the support 
that radicals need to survive? 





Events like the public opposition to the 
s0-called Ground Zero mosque or the 
threatened Qur’an burning can’t help. 


I feel like Americans have lost their 
bearings a bit with regard to this con- 
flict. I don’t think we understand it 
well. We are fearful, and we are frus- 
trated at what we see in the newspapers 
and on television. We're experiencing 
very unsettling economic times, and we 
understand that these conflicts abroad 
are not only imposing a tremendous bur- 
den on our soldiers and their families, 
but are costing us a lot of our resources. 
So we lash out. 


Does that create a climate for homegrown 
Islamic terrorism? 


Yes. First off, how do we stop a person 
like the Times Square bomber from exe- 


cuting a successful attack? He is a natu- 
ralized citizen who was totally inte- 
grated into the United States. It’s very 
hard to find someone like that and de- 
tect his plot before he does something. 

The best way to identify people head- 
ing in this direction is to receive infor- 
mation from people who know him, 
from people in his community. How- 
ever, the more the climate here is hostile 
to Muslim Americans and Islam itself, 
the harder it will be to get the kind of 
cooperation we need. 

Another big problem is that when we 
promote a feeling that Muslim Ameri- 
cans don’t belong here, that they don’t 
share our values, which is the message 
that many are purveying, that increases 
the pool of people who might become so 
disenchanted with their lives that they 
are vulnerable to becoming radicalized. 
It’s deeply disturbing. 


What do you see happening to our 
society and to American Muslims if we’re 
successfully attacked again? 


I hope our leaders would keep things in 
perspective and understand that the 
threats we face are real, but they're 
hardly existential. We have a vibrant, se- 
cure, amazing country and no two-bit 
terrorists—even if they can execute at- 
tacks inside our borders—can change 
that. The way we should react is to de- 
velop better policies, devote resources 
where they can actually make a differ- 
ence, and make sure that we don’t de- 
stroy the things that are great about 
America—our economy, our civil liber- 
ties, our national unity—in order to try 
to defeat this threat. 
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With respect to Muslim Americans, 
Id like to see our leaders take important 
symbolic actions to embrace the Muslim 
community and make them feel they are 
partners and friends in working to ad- 
dress these threats, much as President 
Bush did right after 9/11. Strangely 
enough, we seem to be in a worse frame 
of mind now after nine years of no other 
major attacks on our soil than we were 
then. I am fearful that our misunder- 
standings and the loud voices, whether 
they're on the Internet or cable channels, 
will stoke fear and anger. And then we 
might see a backlash, which will make 
us less safe. 


What would help make us safer? 


In many ways, the much greater threat 
to our security is our economic future. 
We're spending so many of our resources 
and so much energy and national com- 
mitment dealing with the terrorist threat 
that we're diverting ourselves from the 
fact that we're doing a bad job educating 
our children, our infrastructure is crum- 
bling, and we're losing our edge in inter- 
national competitiveness. We need to 
refocus our national energies on those 
kinds of problems. I’m not saying we 
should ignore terrorism—it’s a necessary 
evil to continue doing the things that 

we re doing 
vide ourselves politically over this issue 
is damaging our ability to address these 
far graver, more long-term threats. 





but to preoccupy and di- 


This interview was conducted, condensed, and 
edited by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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Fertile ground: Antliff eyes Gaudier-Brzeska’s Hieratic Head of Ezra Pound sculpture. 


EXMibditlon EXeosition 


What an art historian sees in Vorticism 


reeting visitors just inside the 
entrance to the Nasher Museum 
of Art’s recent exhibition on Vor- 
ticism 





a short-lived, early twen- 
tieth-century art movement—is a 
metal sculpture of a human torso 

with something resembling a fetus inside, 

topped by the head of a bird that appears 

to be wearing an elongated helmet from a 

suit of armor. Could that really be right? 

Mark Antliff walks up to the torso and 
gives it a long, critical look. He clears his 
throat. “The first thing you do is you look 
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at the work of art and you contemplate it,” 
he says. “You look at the title, then you 
read the wall label, and then you under- 
stand the whole context for the creation of 
this movement.” 

Vorticism was profoundly influenced 
by World War I, says Antliff, who is co- 
curator of the exhibition and a professor of 
art history. In 1913, he says, Jacob Ep- 
stein first conceived of the sculpture titled 
The Rock Drill as a nine-foot tall plaster- 
cast figure seated on a piece of industrial 
machinery. He intended to show a new 


sensibility emerging out of the machine 
age. “It’s a symbol of the notion of the 
emergence of a new man out of the me- 
chanical world of the machine which was 
fundamental to the Vorticist sensibility.” 

But as the war ground on and casualties 
mounted on a massive scale, Epstein recon- 
figured his work. He cast it in gun metal, 
lopped it off at the torso, and cut off an 
arm, taking a symbol of power and making 
it impotent and crippled. 

Antliff points to the left. “You can see an 
arm here. You can see a chest, ribcage, a 
head. But it’s been transmogrified. It’s 
been transformed into something that’s 
mechanomorphic, so it has a quality of the 
uncanny to it. It’s slightly disturbing inas- 
much as it’s humanoid but not human.” 
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Antliff has been fascinated by the move- 
ment for his entire career, but this is his 
first attempt to bring Vorticist works to- 
gether. In fact, it’s the first attempt by any- 
one in nearly a century—there hasn’t been 
an exhibition devoted to Vorticism in the 
U.S. since 1917, when the artists were still 
active. 

Paintings, sculpture, woodcuts, and 
photographs by members of the 
group were scattered throughout mu- 
seums and private collections, mostly 
in Great Britain and the U.S., and it 
took Antliff and Vivien Greene, cura- 
tor of nineteenth- and early-twenti- 
eth-century art at the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum in New York, 
about three and a half years to track 
down the works and assemble them. 
“It was the equivalent of writing a 
book and running a small corporation 
combined,” Antliff says. 

The Nasher exhibition, “The Vorti- 
cists: Rebel Artists in London and 
New York, 1914-18,” groups works 
as they were displayed in the three 
original Vorticist shows: The first was 
held in 1915 at the Doré Gallery in 
London; the next, at the Penguin Club 
in New York in 1917; and the third, a 
display of abstract photography, was 
held at the London Camera Club, also 
in 1917. (The Nasher exhibition will 
travel to the Peggy Guggenheim Col- 
lection in Venice and to the Tate 
Britain in London in 2011.) 


ANTLIFF STEPS AWAY from The Rock 
Drill and walks to the left, toward a 
three-foot-tall statue that looks as if it 
was inspired by the heads from Easter Is- 
land or a totem pole. The wall panel iden- 
tifies it as the Hzeratic Head of Ezra Pound. 
Pound, who was an intellectual inspira- 
tion for the Vorticist movement, commis- 
sioned the work. Antliff notes that the 
piece, sculpted by Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, 
was a direct challenge to the classical tra- 
dition, which encouraged representations 
of ideal beauty in the human form. 
Gaudier-Brzeska carved the head out of 
Pentelic marble, the same stone used in the 
Elgin Marbles, and he did it by hand, 
which was unusual for the time. Gaudier- 
Brzeska, killed while fighting in the 
trenches a year after the work appeared, 
was interested in showing the power of 
Pound’s thought, but also something else. 
“Here, he gives him a huge forehead as 
a sign of his cerebral powers, but let’s walk 
around the sculpture, okay?” Antliff says. 


He leads the way, talking all the while. 

“He also represented Pound as a phallus. 
So, the notion of sexual fertility and intel- 
lectual fertility is one and the same,” he 
says. This would have been seen as a very 
naughty gesture within the culture of the 
day.” (Pound wanted the sculpture placed 
on his tombstone when he died, Antliff 
says, but does not elaborate.) 
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The Rock Drill: Epstein’s mechanomorphic take on the devastation of 


World War | and the destructive capability of machines. 


In addition to emphasizing the machine 
age and rejection of classicism, Vorticism 
embodied a cosmopolitan and interna- 
tional movement, which in the months 
leading to World War I was nothing if not 
controversial. David Bomberg, a British 
painter descended from Eastern European 
Jews, who considered himself a Cubist but 
who was much admired by the Vorticists, 
was responsible for an abstract painting on 
the gallery’s far wall, The Mud Bath. Antliff 
explains that it is based on Bomberg’s ob- 
servations of a public bathhouse in Lon- 
don’s East End, which was home to a 
number of ethnic groups, including Jewish 
immigrants. 

When it was exhibited, Bomberg ap- 
pended Union Jacks to the frame. “In a 
sense, during a period of ethnic prejudice, 
he’s saying, ‘Yes, this is a foreign culture, 
this is the East End of London, this is a cos- 
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mopolitan Jewish community, but we’re 
British, too, ” Antliff says. “ “This mode of 
art and this kind of subject matter is part 
of what modern Britain is all about.’ ” 

For the next half-hour, Antliff expounds 
on abstract woodcut prints by Edward 
Wadsworth and a collage by Helen Saun- 
ders, one of only a few female members of 
the group. Standing in front of Island of 
Laputa, he \eans forward so that his 
nose is only an inch away from the 
surface of the work, all the while 
pointing out the subtle differences 
in texture. The piece is based on a 
story from Gulliver's Travels, and this 
leads naturally to a short lecture on 
Jonathan Swift, which in turn leads 
to a discussion of the Vorticists’ lit- 
erary bent. 

Artist and writer Wyndham 
Lewis, whom many consider to be 
the movement's leader, is repre- 
sented by a number of works in the 
exhibition, and Antliff points out a 
painting that is ostensibly about the 
crowds gathering in London in sup- 
port of the war. But in the exhibi- 
tion, Antliff has included, in 
addition to artworks, selections 
from the movement’s literary jour- 
nal, Blast, 
There were only two editions pub- 
lished, but they contained selections 
from Pound and some early works 
by T.S. Eliot. 

Antliff begins to read the text. 
“You can see here, ‘Blast is created 
for this timeless, fundamental artist 
that exists in everybody....’ So 
they re saying that it’s a celebration 
of the notion of the individual.” 
Antliff continues reading. “ ‘It will not 
appeal to any particular class but to the 
fundamental and popular instincts of 
every class and description of people.’ So 
it’s this cosmopolitanism, modern sensi- 
bility, and quotidian identification with 
the common people that is the source of 
this new aesthetic.” 

Antliff begins walking around the 
gallery more quickly now, pointing out 
more works by Wyndham Lewis and hold- 
ing forth on Vorticist photography. It’s 
been nearly an hour and a half, and he’s 
getting tired. 

“Some of the ideas are hard to grasp,” 
he says, now back in front of the copy of 
Blast, “but you're meant to read this and 
then go and look at the work and think 
about what’s implied in it.” 


which Lewis edited. 


Megan Morr 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 
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Ahead of Her’ Time 





By BRIDGET BOOHER 
The archives of Doris Duke, the enigmatic only child of James B. Duke, promise 
to paint a fulle: portrait of a multifaceted, intellectually curious woman who too 


otten was perceived in her lifetime as simply an eccentric recluse. 


N THE FADING BLACK-AND-WHITE PHOTOGRAPH, 
James Buchanan Duke directs his stolid gaze to- 
ward the camera, the slightest hint of a smile at 

the corners of his mouth. Next to him, wearing a 
delicate white gown and a broad grin, is his only 
child and cherished daughter, Doris. The photo, 
taken around 1914, shows a man who has built a for- 
midable international tobacco empire—and in the 
process amassed great wealth—and the little girl who 
would inherit a sizable portion of that fortune. 


The father-daughter portrait is among the vast assort- 
ment of materials in the Doris Duke Charitable Founda- 


tion Historical Archives, donated to Duke University in 
2009. The 800 linear feet of materials—an amount that, 
stacked vertically, would be nearly four times as tall as 
Duke Chapel—include household inventories, architectural 
drawings, invoices, recipes, travel itineraries, photographs, 
legal documents, correspondence, maps, memorabilia, pho- 


tographs, and home movies. 

So far, only a fraction of the collection is available for re- 
searchers to explore—processing will continue through 2011. 
But its contents promise to provide a more comprehensive and 
better-balanced portrait of a multifaceted, intellectually curious 
woman who in her lifetime too often was perceived as an eccentric 
recluse. In fact, Doris Duke embraced a wide range of pursuits and 
was a committed philanthropist, supporting, among other things, 
historic restoration projects, the arts, the environment, child welfare 
programs (both through her own foundations and as a trustee for The 
Duke Endowment), animal welfare, and medical research, including 
support of Duke Medical Center and its founding dean, Wilburt Davi- 
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Apple of his eye: As James B. 
Duke’s only child, Doris inherited 


her father’s appreciation for arts 
and education, his progressive 


views on race and ethnicity, and 
his business acumen—as well as 
a sizable part of his fortune. 








Photos courtesy Doris Duke Photograph Collection, Doris Duke Charitable Foundation Historical Archives; Rare Boo 
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World traveler: Duke and her first husband, James Cromwell, on their nearly yearlong international honeymoon trip. 


son, one of a small number of Duke admin- 
istrators she counted as a close friend. She 
established her first foundation when she 
was only twenty-one and, during her life- 





lazer who did things 


time, gave away the equivalent of more 
than $400 million in today’s dollars. 

Yet her legacy, like that of other wealthy, 
enigmatic figures, has been eclipsed by her 
celebrity and splashy aspects of her per- 
sonal life, including two marriages that 
ended in divorce. She made her debut be- 
fore King George V and Queen Mary at 
Buckingham Palace, traveled in the same 
circles as Elizabeth Taylor and Jacqueline 
Onassis, and kept two camels as pets. But 
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other things that appeared eccentric or 
outré in the middle of the last century are 
things she would be admired or envied for 
today: becoming a competitive paddle- 


1 we don { Wale Ol ber as a teminist in 


the current understanding of that term, she was a 


”? 
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board surfer and avid ocean swim- 
mer, traveling the world, and 
collecting museum-quality art. 

Her wealth gave her the freedom 
to disdain convention and embrace 
what interested her, from taking jazz piano 
lessons and hanging out with musicians in 
Eugene Smith’s New York loft to explor- 
ing the teachings and principles of the 
Self-Realization Fellowship Church and its 


founder, Paramahansa Yogananda. 







“Doris Duke was a woman ahead of her 
time,” says Tim Pyatt ’81, head of Duke 
University Archives. “Even though we 
don’t think of her as a feminist in the cur- 
rent understanding of that term, she was a 
trailblazer who did things her own way. She 
was a complex woman, and this collection 
will help contribute to a deeper understand- 
ing of who she was.” 


oris Duke was born November 

22, 1912, to James B. Duke 

and his second wife, Nanaline 

Holt Inman. By then, her fa- 

ther had turned the family’s 

modest tobacco venture into the 
multinational American Tobacco 
Company and established the hydroelectric 
energy enterprise that became Duke Power 
(now Duke Energy). Trinity College in 
Durham was thriving, thanks to substantial 
endowment gifts from Doris’ grandfather, 
Washington Duke, in whose honor the in- 


stitution would be renamed in 1924, and 
her uncle Benjamin N. Duke. 

Only one generation separated Doris 
from the family’s humble beginnings as 
rural tobacco farmers, but her childhood 
was worlds away from the hardships her 
forebears endured. Born in New York in 
her parents’ granite-and-limestone man- 
sion at Fifth Avenue and East 78th Street, 
Doris enjoyed a privileged childhood of 
music and language lessons, exposure to 
the arts, and world travel. Yet “the richest 
girl in the world,” as the press dubbed her, 
received kidnapping and death threats as a 
child and unwanted attention from fortune 
hunters and tabloid reporters throughout 
her life. As a result, she fiercely guarded her 
privacy, while seizing opportunities to ex- 
plore the world. 

Doris was only twelve when her father 
died. In addition to the bulk of his estate, 
James B. Duke left his daughter with values 
that built on the legacy of the Duke family 
and that she supported throughout her life: 
faith in the importance of education, a cap- 
tivation with the arts, a progressive view of 
race and ethnicity (the Duke family estab- 
lished Lincoln Hospital for blacks in 
Durham, among other things), and a 
shrewd business sense. She oversaw the 
management of seven residences, including 
Shangri La, the oceanfront estate with a 
view of Diamond Head that she had de- 
signed and built in Honolulu, and Duke 
Farms in Hillsborough, New Jersey, a 
2,000-acre working farm and retreat that 
her father had assembled by buying forty 
adjoining farms, beginning in 1893. Doris 
added another 700 acres to the property in 
the 1960s and 1970s. (The collection shows 
that she paid meticulous attention to detail, 
even to the point of reviewing invoices and 
disputing charges she found unreasonable.) 

Adventurous and independent, Doris 
worked as a correspondent for the Interna- 
tional News Service in Europe during 
World War II; became an avid collector of 
Islamic and Southeast Asian art; studied 
modern dance with Martha Graham; and 
engaged in projects involving wildlife and 
horticulture, including designing the ex- 
tensive display gardens at Duke Farms 
and cultivating orchids (the cultivation of 
Phalaenopsis Doris, registered by Duke 
Farms in 1940, led to hardier plants that 
were easier to grow). 

When Doris died in 1993, the volumes 
of documentation and ephemera generated 
in her lifetime, as well as ancestral materi- 
als handed down to her, were spread among 
her various houses and offices. Before the 
collection arrived at Duke in August 2009, 
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Pieces of the Puzzle 


Duke University archivists are discovering materials in the Doris Duke collection 
that provide new insights into her life. The five items here illustrate her devotion 
to her father, her concerns about personal safety, her sly sense of humor, and her 
passion for design, art, and restoration. 
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The Horace Trum- 
bauer architecture 
firm prepared this 
proposal for the 
“Country Estate of 
Jp Dnkemacoise 
built at Duke Farms. 
This watercolor 
schema is one of 
three designs pro- 


posed but never 
built. 
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etn 4 Painful Loss 

CRYING LUXURY, Pines _ Doris was only twelve when her father, 
Ie ON 3 See James B. Duke, died. In her grief, she 
rg ae put together a scrapbook of clippings 
about his life and death. 


Music Lover > 
In the early 1960s, Doris launched 
Clover Records for her jazz 
musician friends. Her 
Falcon Lair home 
was the site of 

many impromptu 
jam sessions. 






Humble Humor 
Doris Duke has 
been credited 
with saving Newport, a Rhode Island coastal town with the 
highest concentration of colonial homes in the country. In 1968, 
she created the Newport Restoration Foundation. In addition to fund- 
ing the bulk of the ambitious project, she was directly involved in every phase of 
the work, making site visits, choosing paint colors, and overseeing landscape de- 
cisions. In 1981, a journalist asked Duke to describe her role as NRF founder 
and president. “Chief cook and bottle washer,” she replied. 
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Playing It Safe > 
Handwritten entries in 
the Duke Farms secu- 
rity journals provide 
detailed documentation 
of activities at the Hills- 
borough, New Jersey, 
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archivists at the Doris Duke Charitable 
Foundation (DDCF) had collated and se- 
quenced the holdings into three overarch- 
ing categories. The first category includes 
information related to the Dukes, to their 
various houses, and to foundations associ- 
ated with the Duke family in general (e.g., 
The Duke Endowment, established by her 
father) and Doris in particular. The second 
category consists of personal papers, and 
the third comprises a multitude of materi- 
als in different formats, including photo- 
graphs, books, vinyl records, and other 
ephemera, as well as oral-history interviews 
with friends and former staff members. 

At Duke, Mary Samouelian, archivist for 
the Doris Duke Collection, has been further 
refining materials into subcategories. She 
explains that historically, the processing of 
archival materials of any sort was quite de- 
tailed; each specific item was described. 
Now, however, many archival repositories 
follow the practice of what’s called process- 
ing light, which involves describing the 
materials at much broader levels. 

“One of the primary responsibilities of 
an archivist is to arrange and describe the 
materials and then open them up for re- 
searchers,” she says. Yet even if there were 
a whole team of archivists, it wouldn’t 
make sense to archive each item in the 
Doris Duke Collection because it contains 
reams of seemingly unremarkable docu- 
ments—back-and-forth letters about re- 
pairs to a sea wall, for example, or dated 
insurance-company pamphlets describing 
options for employee health plans. 

Still, Samouelian can’t help getting 
caught up in even the everyday minutiae 
of Doris Duke’s life—and speculate on 
how all the pieces fit together. “All that 
we have is what she chose to leave behind,” 
she says. “Imagine if someone came into 
your home after you died, and what’s left 
behind is what there is to learn from. We 
know that she loved music, and in the Fal- 
con Lair materials, | came across a music 
composition book with notations in her 
handwriting. Did she write this music? 
Maybe she did, but maybe not. Even with 
a detailed collection of this size, researchers 
may have to fit all the pieces together and 
draw their own conclusions. There isn’t al- 
ways that silver bullet.” 

Pyatt, the university archivist, says he is 
intrigued by the connection between the 
Philadelphia-based architectural firm of 
Horace Trumbauer and James B. Duke, 
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who commissioned the firm for many cam- 
pus buildings as well as some Duke family 
properties, including the New York man- 
sion where Doris Duke was born. 

“There are a number of Trumbauer 
drawings in the Doris Duke collection, so 
we know there is more to be discovered 
about the building of the campus and the 
relationship between the firm and the 
Duke family,” Pyatt says. (So far, there is 
scant primary-source documentation any- 
where about the role of Julian Abele, an 
African-American architect and chief de- 
signer in Trumbauer’s firm who is credited 
with designing many iconic campus build- 
ings, including the chapel. “I keep waiting 
for a letter from Abele to turn up,” says 
Pyatt.) 

He’s also curious to learn whether a 
rumor he’s heard about Doris Duke bears 
any truth. “We know she loved African- 
American gospel music and actually sang 
in a gospel choir,” he says. “P'd heard that 
she had anonymously donated pipe organs 
to African-American churches throughout 
the South, and Id like to find out if 
that story is true.” 

Duke president emerita Nan- 
nerl O. Keohane, who now 
teaches at Princeton Univer- 
sity, is the chair of the Doris 
Duke Charitable Foundation 
board of trustees. She concurs 
with Pyatt’s observation that 
the archives can enhance what is 
already known about the Duke fam- 
ily—one segment of the collection, the 
Duke Family Papers, dates from 1885— 
while helping researchers and archivists fill 
in some of the missing pieces of Doris’ 
philanthropic track record. From a re- 
search perspective, how people spend their 
money—or decline requests for financial 
support—can reveal a lot about them and 
their motivations, she says. 

“These materials help show the tempo- 
ral progression of her interests, which 
range from causes that her father sup- 
ported, including Duke University and 
Duke Farms, to pursuits where her father 
was completely uninvolved,” says Keo- 
hane. For example, one of the houses that 
Doris inherited when her father died was 
Rough Point, an 1887 oceanfront Gothic 
mansion in Newport, Rhode Island. 

“James B. Duke had no particular inter- 
est in the town of Newport,” says Keo- 
hane, “but Doris took the community 
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under her wing and renovated its historic 
properties. She saved Newport—not sin- 
glehandedly, but almost.” In 1968, when 
Doris Duke founded the Newport Restora- 
tion Foundation, many of Newport's colo- 
nial buildings were in disrepair. The NRF 
rescued and restored eighty-three historic 
buildings, seventy of which it owns and 
rents to private tenant-stewards today. 

Keohane says that archival materials re- 
lated to Doris’ homes—Rough Point, 
Shangri La, Duke Farms, Falcon Lair in 
California, and, to a lesser degree, the three 
New York properties, one of which Doris 
and her mother donated in 1958 to New 
York University’s Institute of Fine Arts— 
can furnish insights into different dimen- 
sions of Doris’ personality. 

“It would be interesting to look at how 
she decided where to live at any given 
time,” says Keohane. “Some of that was 
seasonally related, but my hunch is that her 
life was very different in Shangri La than it 
was in Newport, for example. In Hawaii, 
she seemed freer to relax, spend time with 

people who might not be accepted 
in Newport society, and do things 
she loved, like surfing.” 


ne of Doris Duke’s lifelong 
passions was Islamic art, a fas- 
cination that most likely 
began during her 1935 honey- 
moon trip that took nearly a year 
and included stops in Europe, 

India, Asia, and Hawaii. Over time, she 
would return repeatedly to Muslim coun- 
tries and become an avid and sophisticated 
collector. She amassed hundreds of crafts 
and artworks from the seventeenth 
through nineteenth centuries, including 
decorative art made during the Ottoman, 
Mughal, Safavid, and Qajar dynasties. She 
also commissioned native artisans to create 
custom architectural pieces for Shangri La. 

An exhibition, “Philanthropist, Envi- 
ronmentalist, Collector: Doris Duke and 
Her Estates,” which uses photographs, ar- 
chitectural plans, letters, and film clips 
drawn from the collection to explore 
Shangri La and Duke’s various other prop- 
erties, will be on display in the gallery of 
Perkins Library through April 3. 

An online supplement to the exhibition 
will feature, among other things, a re-cre- 
ation of a six-week trip to Persia that Doris 
and her first husband, James Cromwell, 
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took in 1938 to purchase works of art for 
Shangri La. An interactive tool will overlay 
a current map with the Bartholomew's 
General World Series map that was used to 
plan the trip and provide archival materials 
associated with different locations. The goal 


Island life: Duke relished the relaxed pace and natural beauty at Shangri La, the Honolulu estate that she had designed and built beginning in 1937, 
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Middle East and Islamic studies librarian, 
to help identify where some of the Persia 
photographs were taken. 

Pyatt says that the collection offers tan- 
talizing research possibilities for scholars 
who might care nothing about other facets 





which she filled with Islamic art and architecture acquired during from her travels throughout Persia. 


is not only to illustrate how unusual it was 
for a young American woman to travel to 
the Middle East in the 1930s but also Doris’ 
single-mindedness in seeking out Islamic 
art and architecture for her Hawaii estate. 
That original map contains hand-drawn 
lines between, and circles around, proposed 
destinations: Damascus, Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Tehran, Isfahan, Yezd, Kashan, Meshed, 
Tabas, Tabrik. Samouelian collaborated 
with Christof Galli, Duke University’s 


of Doris’ life. There already have been a 
few inquiries related to the expansive gar- 
dens on Duke Farms that Doris personally 
oversaw. The eleven indoor, interconnected 
gardens ranged from a formal French 
parterre to a Japanese plot with bonsai and 
a tea house and were open for public tours 
from 1964 until they were closed and the 
plant material donated to other gardens 
and arboretums in 2008. 

Although she treasured her privacy while 
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she was alive, Doris Duke made certain 
that her public works would continue to 
thrive after her death, through the Doris 
Duke Today, 


Shangri La is a center for Islamic arts and 


Charitable Foundation. 
culture that offers public tours, educational 
programming, and ongoing collaborations 
with the Honolulu Academy of Arts. It is 
administered through the Doris Duke 
Foundation for Islamic Art, one of the af- 
filiated foundations of the 
DDCE. Duke Farms promotes 
and expands on Doris’ life- 
long commitment to environ- 
mental issues, offering nature 
presentations and classes in 
sustainable horticulture and 
organic gardening, as well as 
a certificate program in envi- 
ronmental stewardship. And 
Rough Point, which Doris 
bequeathed to the Newport 
Restoration Foundation, of- 
fers small-group tours of the 
home, still furnished as it was 
during her lifetime. 

Every year, the DDCF also 
awards dozens of grants that 
typically range from $125,000 
to $2 million each and focus 
on areas Doris embraced: arts, 
the environment, child-abuse 
prevention, and medical re- 
search (in keeping with her 
wishes, grants are not made to 
fund research that uses ani- 
mals). As of September 30, 
2010, the DDCE had awarded 
hundreds of grants totaling 
nearly $1 billion. 

While Doris’ enduring 
commitment to causes like 
medical research and wildlife 
conservation during her life- 
time did not catch the pub- 
lic’s imagination in the way 
that the more glamorous or 





controversial aspects of her 
life did, Duke University and 
foundation officials are confi- 
dent that the opening of 
archival records can reveal as-yet unex- 
plored dimensions of the enigmatic heiress. 

“We at the foundation feel that Doris 
never really got a fair reading,” says Keo- 
hane, the chair of DDCF’s trustees. “We're 
delighted that having her archives at Duke 
will bring renewed interest in her life.” & 


Take a virtual tour of Doris’ Shangri La: 
http://bit.ly/dmahead 
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ACADEME IS AGAIN AWASH IN TALK OF A CRISIS IN THE 
HUMANITIES. AT DUKE, HUMANITIES FIELDS ARE ENLARGING 
THEIR SCOPE AND CROSSING INTELLECTUAL BOUNDARIES, 
CAUSING SOME TO CELEBRATE NEW INTELLECTUAL ENERGY 
AND OTHERS TO WONDER ABOUT AN IDENTITY CRISIS. 


By RosertT J. BLIWISE 


t’s 8:30 on a Wednesday morning, with the chorus of leaf 
blowers reaching a typical October crescendo on the main 
quad. In a windowless classroom in the Allen Building, 
William Johnson is leading a seminar on the culture of an- 
cient Greece. Johnson, professor of classical studies, turns the 
discussion to Herodotus and Thucydides, then to a more con- 
temporary reference point. “How do you imagine they would 
write the history of the Second Gulf War?” he asks the half-dozen 
students, some of them clearly just stirring into a wakeful state. 

The students have a variety of responses. Maybe ancient histori- 
ans writing today would accommodate an Iraqi point of view, one 
says. Or they would stress a legacy of colonial occupation. Or they 
would sense how ideologically fraught the very act of naming the 
conflict—the Second Gulf War, the Peloponnesian War—might 
become. 

The purpose of the exercise, Johnson explains later, isn’t to find 
easy parallels between wars past and present. Rather, he wants stu- 
dents to wrestle with the problematic aspects of historical narra- 
tives. “There are many ways of describing the same period. It’s not 
just as simple as ‘this historian is right and this historian is wrong.” 
There will be a dominant narrative that comes to be the way history 
books are written. But that doesn’t necessarily mean that it embod- 
ies historical fact.” 

For many of these students, this is their first exposure to Greek 
culture—and probably their first exposure to the history of writing 
history. That's fine with Johnson. “I enjoy the tabulae rasae of stu- 
dents who come in knowing very little about antiquity and who 
haven't already been sold on certain traditional, but nonetheless 
bad, ideas about antiquity. You can teach them to think about some- 
thing like historiography without having to quarrel, in effect, with 
their high-school teachers.” 

Even at an inconvenient hour, Johnson’s course offers a classic im- 
mersion in the humanities. But with proclamations of a (or another) 
crisis in the humanities nationwide, observers of higher education 
wonder whether there will be fewer such courses and fewer students 


seeking them out. 
According to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, only 
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8 percent of undergraduates majored in humanities fields in 2007 
(the latest figures available), down from 17 percent in 1966. Duke’s 
experience largely mirrors that trend. By the broadest definition, 
over the past twenty years, humanities enrollments at Duke have 
fallen about 10 percent. The humanities broadly defined include lan- 
guages (where enrollments hinge on curricular requirements) and 
the so-called social humanities, which overlap significantly with the 
social sciences—cultural anthropology, history, education, women’s 
studies, and international comparative studies. Just considering the 
remaining core humanities, Duke, over two decades, has seen a more 
dramatic drop in humanities enrollments: 30 percent. 

Within Trinity College of Arts & Sciences, the majors with the 
highest number of students are not in the humanities. They’re in 
the social sciences and sciences: public policy, economics, psychol- 
ogy, neuroscience, biology, and political science. 

“A great university does have an affirmative obligation to the 
humanities,” says Duke president Richard H. Brodhead, an expert 
on nineteenth-century American literature who taught at Yale Uni- 
versity for thirty-two years. “But there’s only one successful way 
to promote the humanities, and that is to make them interesting. 
I don’t believe that having a humanities requirement does much 
to promote the humanities; it only promotes the notion that the 
humanities need a requirement in order to advance. The way the 
humanities show their power is by taking you into subjects that 
demand deep reflection. The teacher who steps before a class and 
just dazzles the students by opening up a poem, opening up a 
painting, showing how a situation you thought you understood 
reads very differently once you know its history—that’s how the 
humanities show their power.” 

At least since the early 1970s, Brodhead says, the humanities 
have been in a state of crisis: “This crisis has been enlivening in 
some ways, depleting in other ways.” The traditional model of the 
humanities came under attack very early, which opened a path to 
expanding (or exploding) the literary canon, he says. At the same 
time, he adds, a shared appreciation of the humanities—along with 
a clear measure of what it means to have a humanistic education— 
has been, to some extent, lost. “For reasons good and bad, there’s 
been a significant shift from that, partly because new things have 
come along that have led people in other directions.” 

This past fall, the State University of New York at Albany went 
in an extreme direction: It eliminated the departments of French, 
Italian, Russian, theater, and—the enduring importance of 
Herodotus and Thucydides notwithstanding—classics. Many 
noted the irony between the action and the school’s motto, which 
is “The World Within Reach.” The Albany story also validated the 
humanities-in-trouble view of cultural critics like Louis Menand. 
In a 2001 essay for the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Menand wrote, “Although no one is likely to take the trouble to 
cut the humanities disciplines off, there is some fear that the action, 
including the funding, is moving into areas of teaching and re- 
search that can demonstrate a more obvious market utility.” 

To some extent, he’s heard it all before, says Srinivas Aravamudan, 
Duke’s dean of the humanities and an English professor. On the one 
hand, hard-headed realists claim that the humanities are too elitist, 
that they don’t address the problems of the so-called real world, that 
they're “a kind of privilege for cultured people to indulge in,” he 

says. On the other hand, it’s a common 
Historical perspectives: lament that there’s a decline in skills in read- 
Modern humanities scholass ing, writing, and critical thinking, the very 
urge students to consider skills that the humanities cultivate. And our 
Herodotus and Thucydides struggles to understand religious traditions 
ina variety of contexts. and social structures that we find alien, mys- 
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terious, or threatening—struggles that have taken on a national- 
security imperative—hinge on humanistic understanding, he 
adds. 

Humanistic understanding can be at odds with preprofession- 
alism. Thomas Pfau, Eads Family Professor of English and 
professor of German at Duke, says the university—in part 
through loose curricular mechanisms that essentially abandon 


“seen the issue of smaller classes getting more serious.” Some 
“heritage courses” —introductions to Buddhism and Hinduism, 
for example—draw a lot of students, as does one on the writings 
of C.S. Lewis and another on the life and letters of the Apostle 
Paul, which attracted ninety-nine students this past fall. But other 
well-established courses—introductions to Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, courses on women in the Bible and contemporary Jewish 


“THERES ONLY ONE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO PROMOTE THE 
HUMANITIES, AND THAT IS TO MAKE THEM INTERESTING.” 
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increasingly uncurious 
about themselves and 
about issues that tran- 
scend mere concern 
with their material well- 
being.” Pfau teaches a 
course on professions 
and vocations; he says 
students often “see their 
own conflict” as they 
explore the tension be- 
tween knowledge as a 
commodity and their 
personal intellectual 
flourishing. 

In November, Chron- 
icle columnist Antonio 
Segalini, a sophomore, 
wrote in a similar vein, suggesting that Duke is promoting pre- 
professionalism. He reflected on a new finance concentration in 
the economics department; a new initiative to promote entrepre- 
neurship on campus, including the possibility of marketing prod- 
ucts; a curriculum that, he said, awards “writing” credit for a 
mathematics class that assigns a long proof; and the certificate in 
markets and management, which is Duke’s most popular certifi- 
cate program by far. “Duke is starting to straddle something it is 
supposedly against: an undergraduate business school,” he wrote. 

While an undergraduate business school isn’t likely, a sour 
economy and high tuition payments make career-mindedness 
more and more the student norm, according to Lucas Van 
Rompay, a Duke professor of religion and interim department 
chair during the fall semester. “When you talk with students in 
our classes, you realize they come here and they know exactly 
where they want to go,” he says. “They seem to be quite deter- 
mined. They are not always ready to explore areas that would not 
fit into those plans.” It’s also not unusual to see students who are 
caught between what they want and what their parents want— 
one factor behind the popularity of the double-major, perhaps 
combining something practical with something good for the soul. 

Having taught at Duke for ten years, Van Rompay says he’s 
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Crossing cultural boundaries: an ilustraton from Sa’di’s fifteenth-century “Rose Garden” manuscript. 


thought, and surveys 
of the Reformation 
and Islamic civiliza- 
tion, for example— 
are no longer sure-fire 
enrollment magnets. 

“I have been teach- 
ing ‘Introduction to 
Christianity, a broad 
overview, and I had 
forty or fifty students 
for a number of years,” 
Van Rompay says. 
“And then it really 
dropped off. Last year, 
I had only ten.” 

The enrollment is- 
sue, Van Rompay be- 
lieves, is linked with 
the issue of how—and 
which—students are 
drawn to Duke. “I 
wonder about the 
broader perception of 
Duke,” he says, a per- 
ception that is shaped 
more by the reputation of Duke’s professional schools than by its 
liberal-arts core. “I worry that the humanities are not seen as a 
strong factor in Duke’s profile.” 


tudents’ experiences in, or expectations of, the humani- 
ties presumably have something to do with the academic 
habits they've developed before stepping onto campus. 
Pfau recalls that when he began teaching in 1989, it was 
a given that students would be able to grasp a text of 
great length, perhaps six or eight novels in a Victorian literature 
course. “If you did that now, you'd have zero enrollment.” 
Kristen Neuschel, a Duke associate professor of history who spe- 
cializes in medieval and premodern Europe, says today’s students 
are “very good at synthesizing information and reading extensively, 
if not intensively. They are analytically extremely sophisticated in 
many ways. I've noticed a shift just with students’ ability to look 
at visual evidence. The kids now in college were doing film-edit- 
ing work when they were in middle school.” 
Neuschel, who directs the university's Thompson Writing Pro- 
gram, tells her students that they should anticipate “a workshop 
in learning how to pay attention,” that they'll be engaging with 


documents that reveal ways of using language and ways of think- 
ing. “You can analyze something richly and deeply and do inter- 
pretive work on it like crazy, and you'll never destroy the magic 
of a work of art.” 

Slowing down students from the fast pace of their intercon- 
nected lives may seem somewhat rebellious—a stab against the 
prevailing culture. That idea earns an appreciative laugh from 
Peter Burian, a colleague of William Johnson in Duke’s classical 
studies department and a self-described child of the 1960s. “The 
current idea of information, where you go in and get the bit that 
you need off the Net, is antithetical to the kind of analytic work 
that constitutes the humanities. I tell people that the best thing 
about the classics, es- 
pecially when you do 
Latin and Greek, is |) 
that it makes you slow Sive 
down. Maybe there has Peet ee 
to be a place where you a aie 
slow down and do 
things with a kind of 
intentionality and a 
kind of dedication and 
a kind of patience that 
seems to be less and 
less encouraged.” 

Burian says that “the 
gold standard now for 
presentations” is the 
bullet-point-driven 
PowerPoint. “I just re- 
fuse to do that. I don’t 
think that most of what 
I talk about lends itself 
to this. Where is the 
room for nuance in the 
world of the bullet 
point?” 

In many of his talks, 
President Brodhead cel- 
ebrates how some of 
Duke's signature initiatives—global health, genomics, civic en- 
gagement—have a humanities dimension. Many universities have 
genomics centers, he says, but Duke’s may be the only one that in- 
corporates philosophy, ethics, and policy. A global-health program 
requires an understanding of medicine. “It also requires an under- 
standing of the issues and problems that arise when you move across 
cultural boundaries, and that’s a classic humanistic subject.” 

When he considers those signature initiatives, Burian sees them 
as “worthy in themselves” but also as having only an ancillary at- 
tachment to the humanities. “I also think there is a sense that this 
is a university where contemporary cultural studies have become 
central, where there are fewer positions in history pre-1900s, and 
where many of the appointments in the language and literature 
departments are people who work in very current areas. It’s not 
that those things don’t belong. But if the study of literature is 
reduced to, say, the sociology in which it was produced, or the 
thematic pursuit of just issues of race and class and gender, some- 
thing central about the humanities has been left out.” 

From his twenty-year perspective in Duke's English and Ger- 
man departments, Thomas Pfau says many humanities depart- 
ments have no idea what's central in their teaching. In his view, 
they've abandoned the idea of “requiring students to acquire the 
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big picture, the deep historical awareness without which the pres- 
ent moment is never really intelligible.” (This academic year, Pfau 
is a fellow at the National Humanities Center in Research Trian- 
gle Park, where he’s working on a project called “Amnesiac 
Modernity: Conceptual Traditions and the Demise of Responsible 
Knowledge.”) That means a course on twentieth-century drama 
disappears from the curriculum in favor of some subject, perhaps 
contemporary Asian drama, that’s much more narrowly focused. 

“The humanities have for some time lost a sense of their object 
of attention, and that confusion is expressed in the kinds of hires 
that are made and the kinds of skills that are regarded as indis- 
pensable to the enterprise,” he says. “Duke is certainly not un- 
typical of this identity 
crisis. The administra- 
tion needs to respect the 
humanities’ distinctive 
character and intellec- 
tual autonomy. It also 
ought to reaffirm a 
model of advanced re- 
search whereby knowl- 
edge is allowed to 
emerge, rather than being 
micromanaged into ex- 
istence by uncoordi- 
nated, ephemeral initia- 
tives and by delusive 
attempts at forecasting 
the ‘future of knowl- 
edge.’ ” 

To Pfau, it’s particu- 
larly problematic that 
the humanities would 
so readily embrace an 
area like neuroscience— 
as if human distinctive- 
ness can be reduced to 
“a bundle of impulses, 
cravings, or desires.” 
That embrace expresses 
“a longstanding inferiority complex vis-a-vis the sciences,” he 
says, prompting the humanities to try to be theoretical in their 
own right. But knowledge as produced in the humanities is not 
equivalent to knowledge as produced in the sciences, he says. “It 
never was. It never is. It never will be.” 

If there’s a symbolic center for newer expressions of the human- 
ities at Duke, it’s the John Hope Franklin Humanities Institute, 
located in newly renovated space in Smith Warehouse—the cam- 
pus’ most exuberant expression of an industrial-chic aesthetic. 
Among its initiatives are “labs” modeled after labs in the sciences 
that create teams of faculty members, graduate students, and un- 
dergraduates around common research projects. “The humanities 
are deeply interpretive,” says Ian Baucom, the institute's director. 
“But interpretation also constitutes research.” 

The humanities institute's inaugural lab, the Haiti Lab, brings 
together areas such as history, Romance studies, technology, 
global health, and law. One of its projects involves gathering 
data on post-traumatic stress disorder and conducting detailed 
interviews to gauge beliefs about shock, grief, distress, and 
trauma in pre- and post-earthquake Haiti. Effective medical 
treatments, says Baucom, hinge not just on medical science, but 
also on humanistic understanding of Haitian life—Kreydl lan- 
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guage, history, politics, religion, and practices of mourning. 

Haiti Lab codirector Laurent Dubois, professor of Romance 
studies and history, says students are coming to realize the prac- 
tical side of studying or majoring in French, sometimes in com- 
bination with the Kreyol classes also offered in Romance studies. 
“They realize that it really opens up possibilities for studying and 
working on Haiti that are impossible without that linguistic com- 
petency. It’s not only for Haiti, of course: French is spoken by 
about 110 million in Africa, and NGOs, the Peace Corps, and 
other organizations all really like to see candidates with French 
when they are looking for people to work in West Africa. Our 
courses and our work in the lab, I think, can encourage students 
to realize that language, and more broadly cultural competency, 
is really a prerequisite for working internationally.” 


he humanities should be seen as the main avenue into 

understanding not just particular cultures but also 

the whole cultural phenomenon known as the digital 

age, says Cathy Davidson, Ruth FE. DeVarney Professor 

of English and John Hope Franklin Humanities In- 
stitute Professor of interdisciplinary studies. (In December, Pres- 
ident Obama nominated Davidson to serve on the National 
Council on the Humanities.) 

Davidson, who says her scholarship has always been focused on 
imaginative works within their social and cultural context, helped 
create HASTAC, the Humanities, Arts, Science, and Technology 
Advanced Collaboratory, as a virtual think tank that would be “at 
the leading edge of exploring digital thinking.” This time of dra- 


which appeared in the now-defunct magazine Lingua Franca. 
Lentricchia A.M. '63, Ph.D. '66 wrote about posing a question first 
to his undergraduates and then his graduate students: “Anybody 
here like literature?” For the graduate students—steeped in theory 
and seemingly removed from the pure joy of absorbing words on a 
page—it turned out to be an awkward question. 

Today that anecdote brings a laugh from Baucom, an English 
professor as well as director of the humanities institute. “Well, I 
would respond by saying, I love literature. Last week, I taught 
this novel by Kazuo Ishiguro called Never Let Me Go. The novel 
is engaging the questions of what happens at the moment when 
it’s possible to genetically engineer a human life, and of what our 
ethical responsibilities are at such a moment. But it’s also a stun- 
ning piece of writing, to be studied and delighted in for the con- 
trol of language, for the construction of plot, for the organization 
of character.” 

To Baucom’s way of thinking, scholars’ “expansive understand- 
ing” of English is valuable; it gives the field a capacity for self-re- 
newal akin to the social sciences and hard sciences. But he doesn’t 
accept Menand’s notion that the humanities have lost their core 
identity to “post-disciplinarity”—that is, not just the melding of 
disciplines and the crossing of disciplines, but the collapse of dis- 
ciplines. “I don’t think we’re in a post-disciplinary moment. The 
reason is that universities are knowledge institutions. To under- 
stand how a knowledge practice breaks out into a new form, you 
have to understand the form from which it’s breaking.” 

There are trends, though, that Baucom calls “re-disciplinary.” 
He offers the example of Duke’s rebranded Department of Art, 
Art History & Visual Studies. “What you see there is a re-disci- 
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matic cultural reinvention should be the age of a “new Renaissance” 
for the humanities, she wrote in one of her blog entries for HASTAC 
(pronounced /aystack). If the academy resists video gaming as an 
object of scholarly scrutiny today, that’s akin, she says, to the polit- 
ical elite’s suspicion of cheap printing and lending libraries in the 
eighteenth century—something she studied in the past. 

Humanists and scientists should see themselves as sharing much 
of the same intellectual landscape, Davidson says. Too often, sci- 
ence education “squelches all of those things humanists can train 
us in, like deep thinking, critical thinking, asking the big ques- 
tions that don’t have simple answers, creativity, imagination, 
problem solving, historical perspective, philosophical thinking, 
culture in context. Tell Newton that isn’t science. Tell Copernicus 
that isn’t science. Tell Einstein that isn’t science.” 

This spring, she’s teaching a course called “This Is Your Brain 
on the Internet,” meant, in part, “to force ourselves to think, to- 
gether, about what models best suit our digital, interactive, col- 
laborative age.” She tells her students, “We'll be going to art and 
science installations, visiting artists’ galleries and workshops, lis- 
tening to and watching live performances, visiting science labs, 
and traveling to lots of virtual sites.” 

That kind of engagement with the issues of our day may signal 
a new vitality in the humanities. Or, in the words of Louis 
Menand, it may give credence to the idea that the humanities are 
“institutionally insecure because they appear to have lost their 
philosophical roots.” 

Menand’s critique echoes a 1996 essay by Duke literature profes- 
sor Frank Lentricchia, “Last Will and Testament of a Literary Critic,” 
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plining of the practice of art and art history. The field of study 
now encompasses the museum, the canvas, the print, but also 
the digital and the neuroscientific. Even as the discipline is re- 
formulating itself as it broadens out, it still has a core engage- 
ment with visuality.” 

The principal shaper of this vision for visuality is Hans Van 
Miegroet, the department chair. Just above his East Duke Build- 
ing office, workers are putting on a new roof. The richer renova- 
tion is in the very notion of an art department. Van Miegroet talks 
about a widening of the intellectual scope and the “interactions 
scope” alike. Courses bring together engineers, computer scien- 
tists, economists, and artists to learn about, for example, ways to 
visualize complex data. “It’s a bit of a duality, with theoretical 
and practical components, around questions like, How do visual 
media communicate with their viewers?” 

Visual diagnosis, or methodically looking at something, is ba- 
sically what art connoisseurs have always been doing, Van 
Miegroet says. But now the department is drawing students for 
whom “the object of inquiry is no longer art or art history, but 
rather the object is the visual culture. And that can include a lot 
of things that are not necessarily art. We have seen that students 
are extremely well-versed in new media and are now media pro- 
ducers. They’re not solely consumers anymore. Why not give 
them a framework to do this, so that their artistic production in- 
cludes scholarly research?” 

Van Miegroet’s colleagues have spearheaded the use of imaging 
technology. One course in the department uses HTML, Photo- 
Shop, Illustrator, Google Sketch-Up, Google Maps, and Flash to 


record and represent “complex sets of visual data from urban 
and/or archaeological sites.” 

A recent student project combined archaeological finds, archival 
documents, and graphic and Web-design programs to reconstruct 
the medieval Franciscan and Dominican foundations of Oxford, 
England. Those reconstructions spanned 300 years, from the first 
stone chapels of the 1200s to elaborate religious, residential, and ac- 
ademic structures. The progress of the buildings mirrored the for- 
tunes of the religious orders: 
Once confessors to the kings 
and queens of Europe and 
scholars of philosophy and 
sciences, they became vic- 
tims of the dissolution of 
English religious houses 
under Henry VIII. History, 
material culture, and the vi- 
sual arts came together on 
the computer screen. 

Van Miegroet teaches a 
course on art markets, an in- 
terest that he’s developed over 
the years in concert with 
Duke economics professor 
Neil De Marchi. Does Van 
Miegroet, then, consider him- 
self a humanist? “I’m defi- 
nitely a more interesting 
humanist and a_ hybrid 






A university in which all the humanities were marching in lock- 
step into interdisciplinary marriages would be no more interest- 
ing to me than one in which all the humanists were staying 
locked down in their departmental units. What you want is for 
people to be using their minds in authentic and creative ways. 
That will lead people in a hundred different directions.” 

A New York Times online column, “The Stone,” looks for the 
authentic and creative in the humanistic domain of philosophy. 
In late November, guest 
philosopher Robert Frode- 
man wrote about “the So- 
cratic imperative to philos- 
ophize out in the world” — 
an imperative underlying 
the work of Allen Buchanan, 
James B. Duke Professor of 
philosophy. Buchanan is the 
author of two forthcoming 
books from Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: Beyond Humanity 
and Better Than Natural. 
(The first is geared to an ac- 
ademic audience; the second, 
to a general readership.) 
Both cover the charged topic 
of biomedical enhancements, 
which “can make us smarter, 
have better memories, be 
= stronger, quicker, have more 
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scholar. I’m fully conversant with 
economics, and Neil De Marchi 
is fully conversant with art his- 
tory. We both know we're not 
rooted in the other's field, but we 
also know what it takes to engage 
the other’s field with its vocabu- 
lary and its methodological ap- 
proaches. 

“Ts this humanities? Yes. Is it 
social sciences? Yes. It’s both. And 
I find that very interesting. But I 
see it as enhancing the discussion. 
It’s not about diluting ourselves, 
it’s about adding value.” 

To President Brodhead, the 
added value comes when scholars 
are “hitting on several cylinders,” 
as he puts it. “The history of dis- 
ciplines is not the history of fixed entities. The disciplines have 
been transformed and reinvented from generation to generation; 
it’s the work of every generation to revivify every field of knowl- 
edge. Look at the Renaissance, which traditionalists would see as 
the high-water mark of Western culture. This was when philoso- 
phy was brought together with literature, with music, the mo- 
ment when the disciplines were most open to each other. 

“My own ideal university is one where lots of people think about 
lots of interesting subjects in very different ways from one another. 





Visualizing via technology: digital fabrication of an Oxford Franciscan compound as it may 
have looked in the late fourteenth century, through six-sided projection in the Duke 
Immersive Visual Environment, top, and on the screen, above. 


stamina, live much longer, be more 
resistant to disease and to the frail- 
ties of aging, and enjoy richer 
emotional lives,” in Buchanan's 
words. 

One evening just after Thanks- 
giving break, the eighteen fresh- 
men in Buchanan’s Focus seminar 
are gathering for their pizza-suf- 
fused class. They’re talking about 
the topics for their end-of-semester 
papers: the possible role of mem- 
ory-enhancing drugs in court tes- 
timony, gene therapy and the sup- 
planting of evolutionary processes, 
the links between stimulants and 
educational achievement. 

A visitor asks if the students 
can assign the course to a partic- 
ular academic field. It’s hardly a survey of philosophy, they agree. 
But it is a good exposure to the logical process of formulating 
and rebutting arguments. It leans heavily on public-policy con- 
siderations, one student observes. It appeals to the science- 
minded, says another. Finally someone offers the most convincing 
characterization: “It’s philosophy-plus.” ia} 
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Go to Cathy Davidson’s HASTAC site: 
http://bit.ly/dmrenovation 
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When did early humans come up with the weaponry 
that made them the world's dominant predators? 


A Duke paleontologist goes on the hunt. 


N A BASEMENT laboratory with walls 
lined with casts of human skulls, paleon- 
tologist Steven Churchill watches his stu- 
dent assistant pick up a BB gun and 
get ready to start pumping. 

PAUP righianletsmc omic 
Churchill says, stepping 
behind the line of fire. 

“One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven,” junior 
Paul Salem counts be- 
fore locking his air gun 
into a rifle stand. Then, 
with all the ease of the 
U.S. Marine Corps sniper 
he once was, he fires. 

The BB pellet flies through a 
chronometer set up on a lab table to 
measure its speed. In a flash, it 
lodges in a big brick of ballistics 
gelatin Salem had mixed for the oc- 


BY CATHERINE CLABBY 


“That's good, that’s very good,” 
Churchill says, hustling over to the block 
with Salem and another student, junior 
Kelly Ostrofsky, who is assisting Salem 
with the experiments. Ostrofsky records 
how deep the pellet penetrated. 

The firing is the first stage of a small ex- 
periment that may help answer a very big 
question. Churchill, the only paleontolo- 
gist at Duke studying human evolution, 
wants to estimate more precisely the time 
when Stone Age people started using pro- 
jectile weapons—most likely, mini spears 
flung using handmade throwers. Their in- 
novation freed humans from the limita- 
tions of an earlier technology, heavier 
handheld thrusting spears, which could be 
thrown but not that far or with much force. 

To Churchill, weapons are about much 
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Weapons watch: 
projectiles, above; 
casion and floats suspended like a__ ballistics gelatin, top. 
tiny copper pearl in bleached amber. 
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more in human history 
than hunting game or 
waging war. They are the 
tools that were pivotal to 
the success of our species at 
colonizing an entire planet over 
a surprisingly brief time. Weapons 
helped transform people into dom- 
inant predators wherever they set- 
tled and protected them from 
dangerous carnivores such as lions 
and leopards. They even gave them 
an edge against their rivals (and close 
cousins), the Neanderthals. Perhaps most 
important, projectile weapons produced 
enough stability to allow people to live in 
larger bands, forge more cooperation 
within groups, and create more specializa- 
tion—the sort of stuff that makes the best 
of civilization possible, then and now. 
With no peephole into the past, 
Churchill pursues how and when prehis- 
toric people expanded their arsenals by 
studying fossils and surviving stone points 
for clues. When they don’t explain enough, 
he experiments with proxies. Hence the air 
gun, the ballistics gel, and those BB pellets. 
“We appreciate Steve because he is a big- 
picture guy,” says Anne Pusey, chair of 
Duke’s evolutionary anthropology depart- 
ment, where Churchill is based. But as any- 


one who has tried to fill in blanks in big 
pictures knows, the work takes an awfully 
long time. And progress doesn’t always fol- 
low a straight line. 


AS A KID growing up in northern Vir- 
ginia, Churchill, who is fifty-one, imag- 
ined becoming a paleontologist. He liked 
the idea of finding and studying fossils to 
try to piece together what life was like in 


the deep past. But he pictured himself 


studying grade-school favorites: dinosaurs 
such as Tyrannosaurus rex or Triceratops, an- 
imals that went extinct 65 million years 
ago. “I didn’t think humans were that in- 
teresting,” he recalls. 

At Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University, where he enrolled in 
1977, Churchill changed his mind. In the 
anthropology classes he took, teachers were 
excited about the fossil remains of a ho- 
minid named Lucy, which had been discov- 
ered only three years earlier in Africa, the 
cradle of human development. Lucy was, at 
the time, the oldest known member of our 


> 


evolutionary clan, dating to 3.2 million 


years ago. (Older traces of 
our earliest human-like or 
“hominid” lineage,  fos- 
silized skeletal remains that 
paleontologists nicknamed Ardi, were re- 
ported in the scientific literature in 2009.) 

By studying fossils such as Lucy (and 
now Ardi)—as well as clues embedded in 
our DNA—scientists have concluded that 
humans and chimpanzees, our closest liv- 
ing relatives, branched off from a common 
ancestor 5 to 7 million years ago. Churchill 
entered graduate school at the University 
of New Mexico eager to learn more. 

In Albuquerque, Churchill studied with 
Erik Trinkaus, a researcher known widely 
in paleontological circles for his studies of 
Neanderthals (pronounced mee-A N-der-tals). 
Our closest human ancestors, Neanderthals 
emerged in Europe and the Near East but 
went extinct about 28,000 years ago. In the 
1970s, a lot of scientists focused solely on 
Neanderthals’ possible kinship to modern 
Europeans. Trinkaus, the first to conclude 
that Neanderthals walked upright just as 
Homo sapiens do, instead encouraged his stu- 
dents to concentrate on how Neanderthals 
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Eye on evolution: Churchill, with casts 
of fossil forebears in the background, 
Oversees crossbow experiment. 





adapted to their very spe- 
cific environments. That’s 
an approach Churchill ad- 
heres to today when study- 
ing all prehistoric hominids. 

Most scientists studying ancient peoples 
have to work with a cast of the fossil or relic. 
But Trinkaus had an actual Neanderthal 
fossil in his laboratory: one of the skeletons 
recovered from Shanidar Cave in Iraq in the 
1950s, on loan from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. When graduate students worked in 
the lab into the night, Churchill recalls, 
they would sometimes take out the fossil— 
carefully—to get a good look. “You'd be 
holding a fossilized bone from a person who 
lived 75,000 years ago, and it was a real Ne- 
anderthal,” he says. “Yes, there was a certain 
coolness.” 

But he got a much bigger charge during 
his second year in Albuquerque. An archae- 
ology professor invited him to look at some 
Neanderthal stone tools that had been dis- 
covered in the Dordogne region of France. 
The professor was rifling through a drawer 
for a particular object to show Churchill 
and pulled out what archaeologists call a 
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It was a milky-white piece of 
t that a Neanderthal had shaped in just 


he right way so it would have a sharp edge 
good grip. It was probably used to 
scrape animal hides or strip branches 


| Hold this, 


learly still stirred by the memory 


le said, Churchill says, 





Ic fic so well in my hand. Not 
only did a Neanderthal make it, a 
Neanderthal used It Ww hen you 
hold a tool, you are interacting 


with their behavior in a way you 
are not when holding a bone 

To this day, Churchill makes a 
point of passing around a hand ax 
made by a much older hominid, 
Homo erectus, when he teaches his 
human evolution class at Duke. 


Just in case one of the students 


makes the same kind of connec- 
tion, he says. 

Graduate school inspired 
Churchill to study all hominids, 
including Neanderthals, dating 
from about 300.000 to 10.000 
years ago. That is when our species started 
transitioning from a migratory way of life 
to one involving more permanent settle- 
ments. But if you've ever heard 
Churchill, chances are it was in connection 
with a Neanderthal. 

In 2009, the international media lapped 
up news of his detective work into what 
might have been a very cold case: a possible 
Neanderthal homicide. At issue was an un- 
usual wound to the ribcage of a Neanderthal 
skeleton that is at least 50,000 years old, 
dug up half a century ago in the same cave 
in northeastern Iraq that yielded the fossil 
Trinkaus had shared with his students. The 


injury was a clean cut to one bone instead of 


the more common crushing damage to mul- 


All in the Family 


Paleontologists continue to hunt for fossils 
of hominids—our evolutionary lineage that 
includes our extinct ancestors and their close 
relatives. This extended family is believed 

to have split 5 to 7 million years ago from 

an extinct ancestor that also spawned 
chimpanzees and bonobos, our closest living 
relatives. In general, hominds are primates 
with human-like traits, especially the ability 
to walk upright. Hominids best represented 
in the found fossil record include: 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Human Origins Initiative, http://humanorigins.si.edu 
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tiple bones caused by animal attacks 

So Churchill developed an experiment. 
On 
breakfast outside Chapel Hill that was 


secluded grounds of a bed-and- 


che 


closed for repair, he and students assaulted 


a pig carcass with a stone-tipped thrusting 


Line of fire: Sharpshooter Salem takes aim. 


weapon—the kind dug up near Nean- 
derthal remains. They also attacked the 
gutted animal with stone-tipped arrows of 
the kind that Homo sapiens were believed to 
have hurled with throwers when they and 
Neanderthals were both in the Near East 
some 50,000 years ago. After precisely 
evaluating the position, angle, and shape of 
the damage done to the carcass’ ribs, 
Churchill concluded that the injury more 
likely was done with the flung weapon. 
Some journalists interpreted Churchill’s 
findings to mean that people drove Nean- 
derthals to extinction. But Churchill envi- 
sions no prehistoric genocide, with Homo 
sapiens executing every Neanderthal they 
saw. Such assaults, if they happened at all, 


Ardipithecus ramidus, — 
nicknamed “Ardi.” 
Lived in eastern Africa. 


May have both climbed trees 
and walked upright, though 
the latter ability remains in 


dispute. 
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Australopithecus afarensis » 
Lived in eastern Africa. Most famous is 
called “Lucy.” Brain was about one-third 
the size of a modern human brain. Long 
arms, curved fingers, and pelvis shape 
make strong case that it was able to 
climb trees and walk upright. 
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were more likely one factor of many con- 
tributing to the disappearance of our close 
relatives. “Neanderthals were an endangered 
species before modern humans ever set foot 
on the continent,” Churchill says. 

His efforts to look beyond bones to try to 
piece together the lives of Stone 
Age peoples grab the attention of 


— 
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other researchers, says archaeolo- 
gist John Shea of Stony Brook 
University in New York, who also 
researches prehistoric weapons. At 
scientific meetings on prehistoric 
people, Churchill’s work has ap- 
peal to both paleontologists, who 
tend to focus on bones, and archae- 
ologists, who are more likely to 
focus on tools, Shea says. 

“Some people get up and read a 
paper on why this Neanderthal has 
a bump on its head, and the ar- 
chaeologists yawn, get up, and go 
to the bathroom,” Shea says. “The 
archaeologists start going on about 
this and that stone tool type, and 
the paleontologists get up and go to the bar. 
When Steve gets up and says this change 
reflects on this behavior, people stay. That’s 
where the fun is.” 


NEANDERTHALS enioeae 


terest to Churchill for multiple reasons. 
For one, Neanderthal fossils are more 
abundant from the period when they and 
our species were both roaming the Earth. 
Because they appear to have begun bury- 
ing their dead before Homo sapiens did, 
more of their remains were untouched by 
hungry carnivores, which frequently scat- 
tered human bones. 

But Neanderthals also interest Churchill 


Australopithecus africanus » 
Lived in southern Africa. 
Also built to climb trees and 
to walk, it had a larger 
brain than A. afarensis. 
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» Homo habilis 
Lived in eastern and 
southern Africa. 
May have been among 
the first stone tool 
makers. 
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because they were not us. Their physical 
qualities, tools, and cultures serve as handy 
contrasts to ours, providing insight into 
why our species has flourished over these 
many millennia when they did not. 
Churchill has delved deep into that topic. 

Neanderthals and modern humans may 
have descended from the same archaic 
humans—the tool-making and possibly 
language-using Homo heidelbergensis. But 
Neanderthals may have evolved from a 
subset of the species that left Africa for 
what today is western Asia and Europe. 
Glacial climates cut them off from their 
southern kin. In time, the northern branch 
of the family developed the shorter stature 
and bigger muscles that distinguished the 
cold-weather-ready Homo neanderthalensis. 

With Andrew Froehle of the University 
of California at San Diego, Churchill has 
calculated the fuel needs of a bigger-bodied 
Neanderthal making a living in a relatively 
cold climate, based on studies of a global 
sample of modern people living in different 
climates. The result: Neanderthals proba- 
bly needed more food, on the order of 100 
to 350 calories per day. “That’s the differ- 
ence between driving a Cadillac and a 
Honda Civic,” Churchill says. 

In a 400-page book manuscript he has 
been working on for eight years, Churchill 
expands the comparison. Living in a colder 
climate before agriculture was invented, 
Neanderthals probably didn’t have much 
access to plant food, he says. That means 
they likely hunted for a good share of their 
meals, which could not have been easy. 
Their hunting gear appears to have been 
primarily those heavy spears used for short 
throws and thrusting. Consequently, Ne- 
anderthals probably were not the top pred- 
ators in their day. In fact, they were 


« Homo erectus 


Lived in Africa, western Asia, and East 


Asia. First hominid known to have 


and the first to invent a stone axe. 
1.89M-70K 


“ Homo heidelbergensis 
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Lived in Europe and possibly China and 
Africa. Used fire. First-known early 
human to live in colder climates, to 
reguiarly hunt large animals, and to 
build simple dwellings out of wood and 
rock. Possible common ancestor to 


Neanderthals and to us. 


100-200K 


human-like proportions. Their longer 
legs and shorter arms indicate that they 
lived on the ground. Appears to be the 
first hominid to migrate out of Africa 


underdogs to large-bodied carnivores that 
roamed the same territories, including 
lions, leopards, saber-toothed cats, wolves, 
dholes (Asiatic wild dogs), and hyenas. 

Churchill suspects that a lack of food at 
times suppressed their ability to reproduce. 
Collections of fossilized remains and the 
size of the rock shelters where Neanderthals 
lived strongly suggest they lived in small 
bands of only about ten people. Analysis of 
Neanderthal DNA indicates that small 
bands of Neanderthals were isolated from 
others, meaning that social groups had a 
limited ability to help each other with 
communal hunts, to build up their meat 
stores for the long winters, or to drive packs 
of carnivores from their territories. 

Homo sapiens, who reached Europe from 
Africa about 43,000 years ago, came much 
better equipped, Churchill is convinced. 
He believes that our ancestors carried dart 
or arrow throwers during their migration. 
Part of the evidence comes from studies of 
modern athletes who regularly throw in 
competition—javelins or baseballs, for ex- 
ample. These athletes develop changes in 
their humerus, the arm bone connected to 
the shoulder. The stress produces minis- 
cule fractures, which stimulate increased 
growth. Skeletons of prehistoric humans 
that Churchill and Jill Rhodes, a biologi- 
cal anthropologist at Bryn Mawr College, 
examined don’t show the same extent of 
changes observed in today’s athletes, but 
collectively do show differences in one arm 
over another, suggesting one was indeed a 
throwing arm. 

“Throwing produces large forces on the 
upper limbs—large torque forces,” 
Churchill says. 

This is key because projectile weapons 
allowed people to kill at a distance. While 


a handheld spear’s reach is only about six 
meters, darts can reach forty meters. 
Churchill knows this because nearly twenty 
years ago, he studied all published research 
based on observations on how contempo- 
rary hunters and gatherers use such projec- 
tile weapons in real life. 

Rather than trying to trap or ambush 
prey, prehistoric hunters with throwers 
could launch them from a distance into 
open country. Not only could they throw 
at what they wanted to eat, they could also 
aim at other carnivores competing for the 
same prey. In fact, Churchill has concluded 
that while they can be tools of war, projec- 
tile weapons very likely encouraged coop- 
eration among prehistoric people, who 
would likely work together on hunts. 

It wasn’t that long after Homo sapiens 
reached what is now Europe and Asia that 
they became the top predators there. That's 
a pattern that distinguishes humans’ occu- 
would say conquest—of 
nearly every habitat in the world. “Modern 
humans get to Europe 43,000 years ago, 
and Neanderthals are gone by 28,000 years 
ago,” Churchill says. “Cave lions and saber- 
tooth cats are gone by 18,000 years ago. By 
15,000 years ago, almost all the large-body 
carnivores are gone.” 

As people enjoyed more reliable food 
supplies and faced fewer threats from other 
animal predators, such as lions and leop- 
ards, they had more children, started living 
in larger bands, and started cultivating 
some of the specialization that allowed 


pancy——some 


more modern cultures to flower. Today spe- 
cialization yields everything from clever 
computer programs to classical ballet. But 
much earlier, one person might have fo- 
cused on making tools, another on hunt- 
ing, and another on producing clothes. 


« Homo neanderthalensis 
Lived in Europe and southwest to central Asia. 
Our closest extinct relative. Shorter and 
stockier than us but with large brain. Used 
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“ Homo floresiensis, 


Lived in Indonesia. 
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nicknamed the “Hobbit.” 


Enigmatic species. Very 
petite, less than four feet 
IHL MMOATeLO ICONS COLO MCOMMTUI 
small elephants and large 
rodents. May have used fire. 
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tools for hunting and sewing and used fire. 
Lived in shelters, hunted large animals, and 
made ornamental objects. Believed to have 
been the first to bury their dead. 
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Evolved in Africa and now dwell all over the globe. 
Lighter build than earlier hominids. Very large brain. 
Prehistoric humans created specialized stone tools, bows 
and arrows, spear throwers, and sewing needles. In- 
vented farming 12,000 years ago. More complex cultural 
and social lives than any hominid who came before. 


—(atherine Clabby 
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“We are ecological dominators,” says 
Churchill. “We walk into an ecosystem and 
crowd out everything else. Agriculture is 
the last step of that. We crowd out the her- 
bivores, the bison, and horses, and we plow 
up their grassland so we can grow our own 
domesticated plants.” 


Ti S IMPORTANG to norethanne 


dart or arrow shafts have been found from 
43,000 years ago, the time when our ances- 
tors are believed to have reached Europe 
and western Asia after their migration out 
of Africa. That is not a surprise, says 
Churchill. Wooden shafts disintegrate 
pretty quickly. But he sees evidence beyond 
the damage to the Neanderthal rib that 
people had the weapons before they left 
Africa: a collection of small stone tips 
found in Botswana that date back some 
75,000 years stored today in that country’s 
National Museum in Gaborone. 
Churchill, along with one group of ar- 
chaeologists with expertise in this area, says 
the tips, which are too small for handheld 


them had a distinctive chipping process 
that produced points with unequal masses 
on each side. He theorizes that they made 
the odd asymmetrical shape to compensate 
for the off-balance weighting when they 
were propelled through the air. 

To test his theory, he, Salem, and Ostrof- 
sky, the undergraduate assistant, are per- 
forming comparative studies of different 
point shapes. 

The first test, firing the BB pellets into 
the ballistics gel, established that the gel 
was properly prepared to respond to a shot 
in the same way an animal muscle might. 
The response they were looking for was 
penetration at a depth of about 8.5 cen- 
timeters when fired at 590 feet per second. 

A couple of weeks after confirming that 
the gel was properly made, Salem, Ostrof- 
sky, and Churchill are back in the basement 
lab. This time, Salem carries in a plastic toy 
crossbow he purchased online. “Let’s fire 
this a few times to see what it does,” 
Churchill says. 

In this session, the team needs to make 
certain that the toy crossbow can be fired ac- 


We are ecological dominators. 


spears, are the oldest darts or flung spear 
tips yet found. Churchill’s efforts to shore 
up that theory explains why Paul Salem 
was firing BB pellets into ballistics gel this 
fall. Churchill met Salem when he was a 
sophomore enrolled in Churchill’s forensics 
class. Salem recalls he was told that the ma- 
terial was tough, but the teacher was great. 

One day in class, Churchill talked about 
the different ways that bullets move 
through space, depending on the shooter’s 
distance from the target. When fired from 
a long distance, he told his students, bul- 
lets tumble through the air. Salem told 
Churchill that, from his Marine Corps ex- 
perience, he was certain such tumbling did 
not occur. Instead of getting defensive, 
Salem recalls, Churchill smiled and ex- 
tended an invitation. 

“He said, ‘If you’re interested in ballis- 
tics, I have a project for you, ” Salem says. 

Churchill briefed Salem on those points 
discovered in Botswana that are dated to 
75,000 years old. One of the puzzling 
things about them is their shape. Most 
points hafted onto shafts for projectile 
weapons approximate symmetrical trian- 
gles—much like the pre-colonial-era ar- 
rowheads North Americans still find in 
riverbeds and fields. The Botswana points 
are asymmetrical. Churchill thinks that’s 
because the people who manufactured 
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curately enough to hit the gelatin and that 
the chronometer, which captured the speed 
of the BB pellet, would record the arrow 
shaft’s speed, too. Salem sets the crossbow in 
the same rifle stand he used for the BB gun. 
“Okay, bottom left corner,” he says and 
squeezes the trigger. The chronograph, 
placed once more on the table, records the 
speed of the arrow shaft as it whizzes by, 
and the shaft plunges into the gel. This ex- 
periment is beginning to look feasible. 

In the next stage of the experiment, 
Salem will attach differently shaped arrow- 
heads to the plastic shafts that come with 
the crossbow. Alex Steenhuyse, an experi- 
enced flint knapper at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will make some of the 
points. Salem will try to compare their 
performance to the flint points with the 
more traditional shape. 

Salem, who is leading the project, is 
thrilled with the opportunity that 
Churchill has given him. “He’s taken re- 
search that is important to him and said, 
‘Okay, Paul, do this. Come up with the best 
way and make it happen,’ ” Salem says. 

Over the past two years, Churchill has 
learned a lot himself about just how dy- 
namic research can be. Since 1995, he has 
worked in South Africa with other scien- 
tists, looking for hominid fossil remains 
dating from 10,000 to 500,000 years ago, 


in a region north of Johannesburg. A 
World Heritage Site, it’s called the Cradle 
of Humankind because so many hominid 
fossils have been unearthed there. 

Two years ago, a collaborator, a paleoan- 
thropologist at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in Johannesburg, took a walk 
at the site with his nine-year-old son to 
look for fossils. The boy found pieces of 
what looked like human bones embedded 
in rock outside a cave. They turned out to 
be parts of a 2 million-year-old fossilized 
partial skeleton and a new species of ho- 
minid. Since then, scientists have found 
more fossils like it nearby. 

Because of his expertise with hominid 
arms and other major moving parts, 
Churchill is helping lead the analysis of 
the fossils, even though he usually focuses 
on more recent hominids. This past sum- 
mer, he spent six weeks in a laboratory at 
the University of the Witwatersrand, 
where he has a faculty appointment, and 
he planned to return there over winter 
break. Methodically, he is measuring one 
fossil bone after another and comparing 
them with other hominid fossils and with 
the skeletons of chimpanzees, bonobos, 
and us modern humans. 

In October, Churchill stood before more 
than two dozen graduate students and fac- 
ulty members from his own department 
with big news: The fossils appear to be an 
important transitional species in our evo- 
lutionary lineage. They have chimpanzee- 
like features associated with extremely old 
hominids, including the long arms associ- 
ated with tree-climbing, primitive feet, 
and a small brain. But they also have fea- 
tures associated with modern humans, such 
as long legs that allowed them to walk up- 
right and human-like hips and pelvises. 

In fact, he said, these remains might 
change our understanding of Lucy, whose 
discovery in northern Ethiopia in 1974 
helped lure Churchill to his field to begin 
with. The newly found fossils may be 
closer relatives to us than Lucy was. 

Of course, Churchill acknowledges, 
loads of work will be needed for them to 
make a scientific case for that. Which is 
okay, he says. “That’s why I got into this 
stuff—so I'd be challenged and learn new 
things all the time.” 

And, apparently, to show a thing or two 
to the rest of us. a 


Clabby 1s a science journalist and the associate 
editor of American Scientist magazine. 


Watch a video of Churchill’s experiments with projectile 
weapons: http://bit.ly/dmshotclock 
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A Force for Nature: The Story of NRDC and the 
Fight to Save Our Planet 

By John H. Adams J.D. 62, Hon. ’05 and Patricia Adams with 
George Black. Chronicle Books, 2010. 400 pages. $24.95 


n 1969, John Adams was in his mid-thirties, seven years out 
of Duke Law School, with two young children. His wife, Pa- 
tricia, was pregnant and in graduate school. He was an assis- 
tant U.S. attorney in New York, an exciting job that made 
him feel alive. But the couple were restless. 

An oil and garbage slick on the Cuyahoga River in Ohio caught 
fire that year. A massive oil spill stained the Southern California 
coastline. From a bench in Battery 
Park in lower Manhattan, Adams 
could see clumps of raw sewage 
floating down the Hudson River. 

The life of a federal prosecutor 
soon went out the window. Instead, 
the Adamses joined with a fiery 
group of Yale University law stu- 
dents on an uncertain quest: to build 
a public-interest environmental law 
firm—the first of its kind—that 
would do for the nation’s land, air, 
and water what the ACLU and the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund were 
doing for civil rights. 

Four decades later, the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council counts 1.2 
million members and online activists 
and can claim victories in nearly every 
environmental arena, from forests to 
oceans to grocery produce aisles. In A 
Force for Nature: The Story of NRDC 
and the Fight to Save Our Planet, the 
Adamses describe how it felt at the 
birth of “the modern environmental 
movement,” when new challenges de- 
manded a new organization to wage 
the fight. 

These days, movie stars serve as NRDC trustees (Leonardo Di- 
Caprio, for one, and Robert Redford, who wrote the foreword to 
A Force for Nature). The planet’s health is a ubiquitous topic, with 
climate change in the headlines daily and wood from sustainable 
forests for sale at Home Depot. 

But in 1970, many Americans were only just waking up to in- 
dustrial and automobile pollution that dirtied the air, toxic chem- 
icals that fouled the water, and pesticides that tainted the food 
supply. That year, Congress created landmark reforms: the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Clean Air Act. Yet if the laws were to change 
anything, someone would have to hold the government account- 
able for enforcing them. 

In its first lawsuit, NRDC took on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, then the nation’s largest electric utility. Every year, its 
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THE STORY of NRDC 
ind THE FIGHT to SAVE OUR PLANET 


coal-fired power plants spewed more than 2 million tons of sulfur 
dioxide, a pollutant that returned as acid rain. The TVA managed 
to get around Clean Air Act requirements for years, but NRDC 
built a coalition of regional partners that ultimately forced the 
agency to cut its sulfur dioxide emissions by half—at the time, the 
largest such cleanup in U.S. history. 

The young lawyers who founded NRDC loved to litigate, but they 
scored many wins without entering a courtroom. “Together we 
would bring about change within the system,” John Adams writes. 
“T thought of what we were doing as ‘responsible militancy.’ ” 

In one example, Adams writes, NRDC worked with chemical 
manufacturers to help hash out the “first meaningful controls” over 
pesticides, then pushed them through Congress. Bypassing U.S. 
officials, NRDC negotiated directly with oil-company executives 
to limit offshore drilling in the Bering Sea. When NRDC wanted 
New York City to replace diesel en- 
gines in city buses with cleaner op- 
tions, it mounted an advertising 
campaign on the sides of those same 
buses—an effort that proved impossi- 
ble for the transit authority to ignore. 

John Adams narrates the NRDC 
story but shares credit for the vision 
and accomplishments with Patricia 
and dozens of their colleagues, and 
with a wide variety of environmental 
groups, such as the Environmental De- 
fense Fund and the Sierra Club. He is 
equally upfront about the high-level 
connections that opened doors to grant 
money and decision makers in the 
early years, “people of means—many 
of whom were longtime conservation- 
ists—from Wall Street law firms and 
elite law schools.” Over time, many 
NRDC staffers became connections 
themselves, moving into top environ- 
mental posts in Presidential adminis- 
trations and regulatory agencies. 

NRDC’s battles over such elemen- 
tal freedoms as the right to clean air 
and water are so recent and so endless. 
A string of victories in the 1970s 
gives way to the Reagan administration, “elected with an unapolo- 
getic promise to undo all that we had accomplished,” Adams 
writes. Later, the optimism of the Clinton-Gore years quickly 
fades as Republicans seize control of the House of Representatives 
and take aim at environmental protections in their “Contract with 
America.” 

Through it all, Adams writes, NRDC has evolved into “the 
strongest environmental organization in the world,” well- 
equipped to do battle with its toughest foe yet—global warming. 
The strength of this memoir is such that, on both counts, it is 
easy to believe him. 


JOHN H. ADAMS & 
PATRICIA ADAMS 


with George Black 


F 


ROBERT REDFORD 


—Shelby Oppel Wood 


Wood '95 is a former environmental reporter and columnist for The Ore- 
gonian. She lives in Portland. 
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University Archives 


Fame and football: Fresh off an invitation to play in the Cotton Bowl, members of the foot- 
ball team traveled to the West Coast in December 1960 to take on UCLA. The team stopped 


If you recognize someone in this image, share your by the studios of Twentieth Century Fox, where they met Elvis Presley and actress Millie 
memories in our Alumni Register photo gallery: Perkins, who were shooting the film Wild in the Country. The team lost to UCLA, but went 
www.facebook.com/dukemagazine on to beat Arkansas 7-6 in the Cotton Bowl a few weeks later, on January 2, 1961. 
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DEMAN Days 


Alumni inthe arts offer advice 


rom Hollywood studio insiders and in- 
dependent-film directors to first-time 
authors and professional artists, dozens 
of alumni working in the arts came to 
campus in late October for the second 
Duke Entertainment Media Arts Network 
(DEMAN) weekend. Sponsored by the 
Duke Alumni Association and the Provost's 
Office, the weekend featured panel discus- 
sions, small-group conversations between 
students and alumni, alumni networking 
sessions, and a student art exhibition. The 
purpose of the weekend is to give alumni 
an opportunity to build professional net- 
works with others involved in media, the 
arts, and entertainment; develop mentoring 
relationships with Duke students; and cel- 
ebrate Duke’s commitment to the arts. 
Regardless of their professional area of 
expertise, nearly all of the panelists empha- 
sized the importance of perseverance, 
building connections, and being open to 
career possibilities that students might not 
be aware exist. During a Saturday afternoon 
session on the art of making a studio fea- 
ture film, for example, panelists described 


Multimedia: student artwork on display 
in the Bryan Center during DEMAN weekend. 
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and insights 


the multiple phases of the moviemaking 
process, from identifying a script to hiring 
a creative team, scouting locations, devis- 
ing budgets, shooting the film, shepherd- 
ing postproduction details, and marketing 





Jim Wallace 


Building a network: Lindroth, left, with DEMAN participants. 


the finished product. “Every one of these is 

a career,” said David Maisel ’84, an execu- 

tive producer for Iron Man Films. 
Returning alumni also discussed how 
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their career paths evolved and the role 
Duke played in encouraging them to pur- 
sue their arts interests. Preston Whiteway 
‘04 noted that he initially majored in eco- 
nomics, thinking he would become an in- 
vestment banker. But his extracurricular 
involvement in theater and the arts— 
Broadway at Duke, Hoof ’n’ Horn—was 
what really excited his imagination. He 
signed up for a theater studies class with 
producer and visiting professor Emanuel 
Azenburg, who became a mentor. 

“Manny called me and told me that 
there was an opening at the Eugene 
O’Neill Theater Center [in New York] for 
a general manager, and he gave me a name 
and phone number,” says Whiteway, who 
was hired and later promoted to his current 
position as executive director. “I absolutely 
have Duke and Duke professors to thank 
for where I am. So make sure that your pro- 
fessors know your interests.” 

A number of students queried the 
DEMAN participants about the viability 








Jim Wallace 


of a career in the arts. One young woman 
said that her father, an investment banker, 
couldn’t grasp why she was majoring in art 
history. Erika Field ’99, director of corpo- 
rate relations of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, who majored in art and art his- 
tory, reinforced the value of a liberal-arts 
education— ‘you're learning critical think- 
ing skills, you're learning how to write’ — 
and urged the young woman to find out 
what other Duke alumni who majored in 
art history were doing professionally. “And 
even though it sounds like a cliché,” Field 
added, “there’s value in art for art’s sake. 
Art makes the world a more beautiful place 
and enriches our lives, whether that’s a 
piece of music or a beautiful painting.” 

Scott Lindroth, vice provost for the arts 
and professor of music, says he was pleased 
at the commitment he heard from return- 
ing alumni to continue engaging with stu- 
dents seeking professions in the arts, 
media, and entertainment. He acknowl- 
edges that, in the future, he would like to 
see greater student turnout for DEMAN 
weekends. “One thing we learned is that 
with such density in arts programming, 
everyone has more claims on their time, 
and this may have had an impact on the 
student turnout for the alumni events, 
which should have been larger.” 

Overall, though, “I was very pleased by 
the quality and quantity of student artwork 
we were able to present this year,” he says. 
“The visual-arts exhibit included over 200 
works by undergraduate artists, as well as 
performances by student musicians and 
dancers in Perkins Library, Bryan Center, 
the Plaza, and the Marketplace. Hoof ’n’ 
Horn and theater studies had new produc- 
tions running simultaneously. I couldn't 
ask for a better demonstration that there 1s 
a large and enthusiastic arts community on 
campus.” 


—Bridget Booher 











Mules to Millions 


Teer cleared the way for campus expansion 


ngineering students who 
spend late nights in the Teer 
Engineering Library might 
curse the name, but if they 
knew more about the man the 
building is named for, they might 
be inspired by his innovative 
methods and his life’s story. 

Born in 1888, Nello L. Teer cre- 
ated a company that dominated 
the grading and paving industries 
for much of the early half of the 
twentieth century. As a young 
man, Teer became acquainted with 
the Duke family while working on 
Benjamin Duke’s estate. Teer had 
lost his right hand in an accident in 
1905, and Benjamin Duke provided 
him with his first prosthetic. 

In 1909, Teer took over his fa- 
ther’s road-construction business— 
a few rented mules and a 
cart—despite having only a third- 
grade education. Just a year later, 
Teer’s fledgling company was hired 
to grade the site for the Hanes Ath- 
letic Field on the Trinity College 


campus. When 
Trinity College ex- 
panded into Duke 
University in the 
1920s, Teer’s now- 
flourishing com- 
pany did the 
grading for all of 
the foundations 
on East and West 
Campus. 

While working on the construc- 
tion of Duke’s campus, Teer made 
a pivotal decision to switch from 
working with mules to using ma- 
chines. He sold his more than 400 
mules and invested in heavy ma- 
chinery, becoming one of the first 
contractors in the South to go to a 
machine-only operation. 

The Nello L. Teer Company be- 
came highly successful in the 
decades following Teer’s innova- 
tive decision, working on the ex- 
pansion of Duke hospital in the late 
1940s, for example, and on numer- 
ous road and highway projects, in- 
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Building boom: grading work for new East Campus 
buildings, August 1925, top; hospital construction in 
the 1940s, above. 


cluding 180 miles of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 

In 1952, when Teer stepped 
down as president, the company 
was earning $1 million a year. Teer 
died in 1963. The Teer library, built 
in part with funds donated by his 
family, was dedicated in 1984. 


—Molly Bragg 


Bragg is the Isobel Craven Drill In- 
tern at Duke University Archives 
and a graduate student in the 
School of Information and Library 
Science at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Call for Nominations for Board Of THUSL@@S The Duke Alumni Association seeks your help in identi- 
fying alumni for nomination to the Board of Trustees of Duke University. This ongoing process relies on Suggestions from 
all segments of our broad and diverse alumni community. Nominations are reviewed by the Executive Committee of the 
Duke Alumni Association’s Board of Directors, which then submits a list of candidates to the Trustee Committee on Trustee- 
ship. For information or to submit names, please contact Sterly L. Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni 

Affairs, at trusteenominations@daa.duke.edu. 
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Trustee 
Nominations 


Four alumni poised for 


six-year board terms 


our alumni have been nominated to 

Duke's board of trustees by the execu- 

tive committee of the board of directors 
of the Duke Alumni Association. Robin A. 
Ferracone '75, William A. (Bill) Hawkins 
B.S.E °76, David M. Rubenstein ’70, and 
Alan D. Schwartz ‘72 each would serve 
six-year terms, beginning July 1. 

Duke’s charter calls for the election of 
one-third of its trustees by graduates of the 
university. Every two years, in odd-num- 
bered years, the terms of four of the twelve 
alumni trustees expire. The DAA’s execu- 
tive committee nominates and submits a 
list of names to the university secretary for 
submission to the trustees. Four names are 
then approved for final submission to the 
alumni body, with additional nominations 
permitted by petition. 

Hawkins, nominated for his first term 
board, is and CEO of 
Medtronic Inc., the largest independent 
medical device company in the world. 
current board 
nominated for a second term, is CEO of 
RAF Capital and executive chair of Farient 
Advisors, both of which she founded. 

Rubenstein, nominated for a second 
term, is cofounder and managing director 
of The Carlyle Group, one of the world’s 
largest private equity firms. 

Schwartz, also nominated for a second 
term, is executive chair of Guggenheim 
Partners, a global, independent, and pri- 
vately held financial-services firm. 

Alumni may submit a petition within 
thirty days signed by one-half of 1 percent 
of the alumni body (142,000) to nominate 
additional candidates. Please send names 
and biographical information by February 
28, 2011, to Sterly Wilder ’83, associate 
vice president for alumni affairs, Duke 
Alumni Association, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708. Wilder maintains a confiden- 
tial 
trustees. The next election will take place 
in 2013. 


See a longer version of this story, which 


on the chair 


Ferracone, a member 


roster of alumni recommended as 


includes more information on the nomi- 
nees and additional details about the nom- 
ination process, at http://bit.ly/dmtrustee. 
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July, 1980 


TO: Duke-KA Alumni, Post WWII 


FROM: Reunion Committee 


So its been 30 some years since we were in school. We're still not too old 
to socialize and sing the praises of the "Grand Old Gang". The undersigned 
have elected themselves as an organizing committee to pursue the feasibility 
of a reunion this Fall for a football weekend. Here are our thoughts so far: 


When: November 7 & 8; the Wake Forest game. We'd 
try to get a block of tickets for those who 
need them. 

Where: Hopefully, all in the same Durham motel. 

Who: Duke KA's of the immediate post-WWII era. 

Why: (We're still working on this one). 

How: Pay your own bills and BYOL. 


If you are fairly certain you would like to come, fill out and send the sec- 
tion below to: 


The Committee 
2840 Fairmont Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 


Fraternally 


Harvey Hinnant 
Julian Rand 
Jim Ratcliff 
Carl Sapp 
a 


Friendship for the Ages 


Kappa Alohas maintain close ties 


or more than three decades, a group of Kappa Alpha (KA) fraternity brothers—many 

of whom served in World War II and attended Duke on the G.I. Bill—have been 

meeting annually to swap stories and share memories. This year, the group planned 
its reunion around the Duke-UNC football game in November. 

“We're a unique group in that a bunch of us went off to war and came back, so that by 
the time we were seniors, we were twenty- 
five years old, while the freshmen were sev- 
enteen and eighteen,” says Carl Sapp 49. In 
1980, Sapp and a few other KAs decided to 
bring together all Kappa brothers who 
graduated between 1946 and 1952. 
They've been meeting annually ever since. 
Among the group are a number of well- 
known varsity athletes, including football 
player Ernest “Bear” Knotts '47, football 
and baseball letterman Fred Folger ’49, and 
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Brothers for life: 1980 letter that launched annual tradition, top; 
Folger, Sapp, and Knotts, from left, at 5th reunion in 1994. 


Sapp himself, who played basketball on the 
1946-49 teams. 
Over time, what started as a casual gath- 


ering of frat brothers has deepened into a 
tight-knit community; it helps that many of the men’s wives also have close Duke con- 
nections. Robert Rosemond 49, M.D. '53 and his wife, Sally Hurlburt P.T. Cert. ’53, 
travel from Sanford, Florida, for the festivities. “The wives are like a band of sisters,” 
says Sally Rosemond. “A lot of these guys met their future wives at Duke, so it’s like a 
big family.” 

With the exception of a couple of years in the North Carolina mountains, the group 
has always met in Durham. There’s a Friday night Happy Hour followed by a group din- 
ner at a local restaurant—Hartman’s Steak House was the destination for years before it 
closed. On Saturday night, the group converges for a dinner catered by Shrimp Boats and 
a lively program with Sapp serving as emcee and master of ceremonies. 

“At our largest, we had maybe eighty people, but the numbers are coming down,” 
says Sapp. “I’m eighty-seven years old. I remember serving as emcee for a reception they 
had when Hollis Edens became the new president of Duke [in 1949]. So there may be 
fewer people every year, but whether they get here using walkers or canes, everyone al- 
ways has a good time.” —Bridget Booher 
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Duke Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, 2010-11 


President: Hardy Vieux ’93 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 
Past President: Ann Pelham 74 


Something Old, Something New 
Ciompi Quartet plays master works, student composition for 
alumni audiences abroad 


Wee the Ciompi Quartet played three European concerts in October, the group 


Vice Presidents: 
Julie Borger Ferguson ’81, Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75, Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. "95 


z i ‘ y 
treated audiences to its trademark repertoire of well-known masterpieces paired SHES 


with contemporary compositions. But the events represented more than mere en- 
tertainment. The concerts were a convergence of Duke’s arts and international efforts, stu- 
dent-faculty collaborations, and the Duke Alumni Association's (DAA) global networks. 
Two of the concerts took place in Vienna and marked the first time that the quartet, 
founded at Duke in 1965, had played in the birthplace of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and 
Johann Strauss. The Vienna performances were coordinated through the U.S. Embassy 
there and its ambassador, William Carlton Eacho III 76. The third concert, in Munich, 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray “72 


Directors-at-large: 

Betsy Alden ’64, Nelson Bellido *89, D. Michael Bennett ’77 

Jack W. Boyd ’85, Emily Busse Bragg ’78, Cecelia Gassner 94 
Jason Goode 97, J.D. 00, William T. Graham ’56, Peter C. Griffith "78 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, Edwin Howard Jr. 763 


was sponsored by the DAA and the Duke Club of Germany. 


One of the highlights of each concert was the performance of a composition by David 


Kirkland Garner, a Duke graduate stu- 
dent in music. “As our international 
alumni presence continues to grow, we 
are always looking for opportunities to 
connect alumni back to campus,” says 
George Dorfman ’85, A.M. ’01, assistant 
vice president for alumni affairs, who 
helped coordinate the Munich concert. 
“The Ciompi Quartet’s European con- 
certs featuring a current student’s work 
was a great way to do that.” 

As part of a composition course offered 
in the spring of 2010, Garner and his 
classmates got to share their new work 
with the Ciompi Quartet, whose mem- 
bers are all on the faculty of Duke’s 
music department. Quartet members— 
cellist Fred Raimi and violinists Hsiao- 
mei Ku, Eric Pritchard, and Jonathan 
Bagg—played the students’ work in 
class and provided feedback and sugges- 
tions for improving it. 

The quartet particularly liked Garner's 
work, a combination of classical and 
bluegrass pieces, and they encouraged 
him to write additional music and ex- 
pand his class assignment into a longer 
composition. The finished piece, 1 Azn’t 
Broke (But I’m Badly Bent), is a series of 





International man of music: Grad student Garner composed work 
performed by Ciompi Quartet during fall trip to Europe. 
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N. Shepard Moyle 784, C. Howard Nye 84, Kimberly Dawn Reed ’86 
Lee H. Roberts 90, Tonya Terrell Robinson ’92, John D. Ross Jr. 792 
Mark E. Stalnecker ’73, Pamela Stone ’73 

Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner ’77, Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. “90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 795, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. 85, Fuqua School of Business 
Charles F. Finley Jr. M.F. 767, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Ershela Sims B.S.E. ’93, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn 797, M.R.P. ’01, Sanford School of Public Policy 
John A. Howell ’72, J.D. 775, Schoo! of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. 76, M.D. 80, School of Medicine 
Constance Cabell Kendall B.S.N. 84, School of Nursing 
Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. 783 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Allen William Wicken M.S. 74 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Rosalinda Canizares ’04, D.PT. ’07, Kyle Knight 708 
Paul Lagunes 03, Heather Renee Oh ’03 


Faculty representatives: 
Alexander Hartemink 94, Associate Professor of Computer Science 
Thomas W. Robisheaux *74, Associate Professor of History 


Student representatives: 
Daniel J. Griffith G 14 
President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 
Susan Foster 711, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 
Molly Himmelstein ’12, Co-chair, Student Alumni Advisory Board 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom 772, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. *70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek 776, M.H.A. 78, LL.M. “93 


fourteen short movements that include folk traditions, as well as classical and bluegrass. Gerald L. Wilson B.D. *61, A.M. °68 


Garner is in the third year of a five-year Ph.D. program, and plans to focus his disser- 
tation ona full-length composition that will build on his interests in combining traditional 
and contemporary musical styles and instrumentation, including banjo, mandolin, harp, 
harpsichord, and electric guitar. 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 
J. Burton Palmer Jr. M.Div. 90, Divinity School 
Karen E. Grund ’84, M.B.A. 90, Fuqua School of Business 
Michael Pentony B.S.E. 87, M.E.M. 796 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
John J. Glushik B.S-E. “90, Pratt School of Engineering 
Thomas William Giegerich J.D. ’80, School of Law 
Dale R. Shaw ’69, M.D. 773, School of Medicine 
Kathleen E.V. Gallagher B.S.N. 775, School of Nursing 
Judith Ann Maness M.H-A. ’83 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Allen William Wicken M.S. *74 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 





To nominate 
someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s Board of Directors, go to 
www.boardnom.dukealumni.com and complete the online form. Or you 
may send names and qualifications (no self-nominations, please) to Sterly 
L. Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni Affairs, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 





CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

* For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve you 

better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Fred A. Shabel '54 and his wife, Irene, were 
honored at the Arthur Ashe Youth Tennis and Edu- 
cation’s 27th Annual Benefit for Children. Fred 
Shabel is a member of the organization's board of 
directors. He is also vice chair of the Philadelphia 
sports and entertainment company Comcast- 


Spectacor. 


Nathaniel Lande '56 has published The Life and 
Times of Homer Sincere (Overlook Press), a novel 
about friendship, ambition, and loyalty in the film 
and media industries of the 1950s and 1960s. 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: — (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


Theodore C. Taub ‘56 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2011 for environmental and 
real-estate law. He is a partner specializing in real- 
estate and property legislation at Shumaker, 

Loop & Kendrick. 


Carl J. Stewart Jr. 58, J.D. 61 has been ap- 
pointed to a second six-year term as chair of the 
North Carolina State Ports Authority. He practices 
law in Gastonia, N.C., and was inducted into the 
North Carolina Transportation Hall of Fame in Oc- 
tober. He is a former speaker of the North Carolina 
House of Representatives. 


John M. Keith Jr. '60 has published Trwe Divin- 
ity in Christ: A Testimony of Faith and Hope (New 


South Books). The book is a companion to his Com- 
plete Humanity in Jesus, which was published in 2009. 


M. Vance Sales ‘60 was named to a list of the 
100 most distinguished faculty members at 
Arkansas State University as part of the commemo- 
racion of its centennial. He is a former dean and 
professor emeritus of education at ASU. 


1960s 


Ba 50th Reunion aprits-10 


Fred D. Chappell '61, A.M. '64 received the 

2010 John Tyler Caldwell Award for the Humanities, 
given by the North Carolina Humanities Council. He 
was a professor of English at UNC-Greensboro, 
where he helped create the M.RA. Writing Program. 
He is the author of numerous books of poetry, criti- 
cism, and fiction and served as the poet laureate of 
North Carolina from 1997 to 2002. 


E. Stanly Godbold Jr. '63, A.M. 68, Ph.D. 
‘70 published Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter: The Geor- 
gia Years, 1924-1974 (Oxford University Press), the 
first of a two-volume work. He is a professor emeri- 
tus of history at Mississippi State University. 


BH 45th Reunion April s-10 


Patrick D. Coleman '68 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2011 for labor and employment 
law. He specializes in labor and employment litiga- 
tion at the Jacksonville, Fla., office of GrayRobinson. 


A life income gift serves a dual purpose: 

it provides philanthropic support for Duke 
and provides both a tax deduction and an 
income stream to you and/or your loved ones. 
You can make a gift that generates a fixed 
payment, or receive payments that fluctuate 
from year to year. You can also defer 
payments until your retirement and receive a 
higher payout once payments begin. 


Life income gifts to Duke can provide income 
benefits comparable to—or in some cases 
exceeding —those that might be earned in 


ordinary investments. Let us help you and your 
financial advisors develop a gift plan that 
meets your financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone 
Email 


(919) 681-8030 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 





James R. Fox '68, J.D. 71 was named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2011 for commercial litiga- 
tion. He is a partner specializing in corporate and 
business law in the Winston-Salem office of Bell 
Davis & Pitt. 


Robert S. Marquis J.D. ’68 was named in The 
Best Lawyers in America 2011 for tax law and also in 
Mid-South Super Lawyers 2010. He specializes in tax 
and business litigation at Woolf, McClane, Bright, 
Allen & Carpenter in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Judith Braley Rock '68 has published The 
Rhetoric of Death (Berkley Trade), a historical mys- 
tery set ina Jesuit school in 17th-century Paris. 
Over the course of her life, she has variously been a 
dancer and choreographer, a professor, a police offi- 
cer, an actress, and a playwright. 


Phillip R. Finch '69 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2011 for real-estate law. He is a 
shareholder specializing in commercial real estate at 
the Orlando, Fla., office of GrayRobinson. 


1970s 


40th Reunion April 8-10 


S. Elizabeth Gibson ‘72 received the Mentor 
Award for Lifetime Achievement from UNC-CH in 
acknowledgment of her more than 25 years of 
teaching and mentoring at the university. She is the 
Burton Craige Professor of law at UNC-CH. 


Peter E. Broadbent 773 has been appointed by 
Goy. Robert McDonnell to a third five-year term 
on the Library Board of Virginia, which administers 
the state library’s operations and policies. He was 
board chair in 2003 and 2004 and is a partner spe- 
cializing in telecommunications, intellectual-prop- 
erty, governmental-relations, and business law at 
Christian & Barton in Richmond, Va. 


William B. Bunn III ‘74, J.D. 78, M.D. ’78 re- 
ceived the President’s Award from the Institute for 
Health and Productivity Management. He is vice 
president of health, safety, security, and productiy- 
ity for truck manufacturer Navistar International 
and is a professor of environmental-health sciences 
at Northwestern University’s medical school. 


Donna Coleman Gregg J.D. 74 has been ap- 
pointed director of the Catholic University of 
America’s Columbus School of Law Institute for 
Communications Law Studies. Previously, she 
served as senior policy adviser at the White House 
Office of Science and Technology Policy and as for- 
mer chief of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s media bureau. 


35th Reunion April 8-10 


Paul M. Newby ’77 was a delegate of the North 
Carolina Bar Association in Turkey, where he met 
the president of the Turkish Constitutional Court 
and Supreme Court and other government and 
legal officials. He is a justice on the North Carolina 
Supreme Court. 


1980s 


J. Randall Minchew ’80 has been appointed 
deputy counselor and adviser to Gov. Robert Mc- 
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Courtesy Duke Sports Medicine 


John A. Feagin Jr. M.D. ’61 


Inspiring ethical leadership 


ohn A. Feagin Jr. might well be 

the only person who can bring 

together an Olympic gold 

medal-winning basketball 
coach, a U.S. Army major general, 
leading orthopaedic surgeons, and 
a world-class mountaineer in one 
place. This past October, leaders 
from business, sports medicine, 
athletics, and the military signed 
on for the second annual John A. 
Feagin International Leadership 
Forum. 

Cosponsored by Duke Sports 
Medicine, the Duke Athletic Associ- 
ation, and the Fuqua School of 
Business, the invitation-only event 
focuses on moral and ethical lead- 
ership across disciplines. But it is 
also a testament to the influence 
Feagin has had as a mentor and 
colleague in his personal and pro- 
fessional endeavors—as a West 
Point graduate, an Army veteran, 
and an orthopaedic surgeon. 

“One of the first, best lessons | 
learned about leadership was as a 
freshman medical student at 
Duke,” says Feagin. “I'd been in the 
Army, so| knew | could lead sol- 
diers, but when | was asked to be 
pro tem president of my class by 
Dean Wilburt Davison, | realized | 
didn’t know what it meant to lead 
my fellow medical students. Dean 
Davison, who had served in World 
War |, told me, ‘Our only purpose Is 
to make people better because 
they came to Duke medical school.’ 


4 SPORTS MEDICINE 
lFeagin Leadership Forum 


“To this day, that has stayed 
with me. Leadership doesn’t have 
to be grandiose. It is as simple as 
doing the right thing at the right 
time for the right reason.” 

Feagin, who grew up in San An- 
tonio, aspired to follow in the foot- 
steps of his father, an Air Force 
pilot. He attended the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, but his 
plans for being a pilot were dashed 
in his senior year when he flunked 
an eye exam. Instead, he joined the 
82nd Airborne Division as an ar- 
tillery member and applied to 
medical schools. He was accepted 
at Duke and persuaded the Army to 
let him enroll, with the promise he 
would return upon graduation. In 
doing so, Feagin became the first 
active-duty officer to attend 
medical school. 

In 1966, he volunteered to go to 
Vietnam, where he worked as a 
combat surgeon. When his stint 
was over, he became team doctor 
for the football and basketball 
squads at West Point, where he 
met a young basketball point 
guard named Mike Krzyzewski. 
Their lives have continued to 
intersect, and their friendship has 
deepened over the more than 
forty years since. Krzyzewski’s 
presentation at the 2010 Feagin 
forum mirrored the event’s theme, 
“Failure Is Not Our Destination: 
Leading When Times Are Tough.” 

Feagin’s pioneering techniques 
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Doing the right thing: left to right, Major General 
Robert Brown, Feagin, and Duke orthopaedic 
surgeon Dean Taylor at leadership forum. 





in repairing the anterior cruciate 
ligament are still the gold standard 
in reconstructive knee surgery. His 
other professional accomplishments 
include serving as commander of 
West Point’s Keller Army Hospital, 
founding—and serving as president 
of—the American Orthopaedic 
Society for Sports Medicine, and 
managing a thriving private prac- 
tice in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

He returned to Duke in 1989 and 
worked in the orthopaedic depart- 
ment for a decade. He also volun- 
teered his services for the 1992 U.S. 
Ski Team and has done medical 
mission trips to Kazakhstan, 
Panama, Kenya, and Cuba. 

All three of Feagin’s children 
attended Duke: J. Randle Feagin 
’83, Nancy Feagin B.S.E.E. ’87, and 
Robert Feagin 96. Feagin says the 
most important lesson he has 
learned about being an effective 
leader, whether as a father to his 
children or as a role model to a 
generation of orthopaedic sur- 
geons, is being accountable for 
one’s actions. “In our everyday 
life, we should strive to make 
things easier for those around 
us,” he says. 

“We need to assume responsi- 
bility for our community. West 
Point’s motto of ‘Duty, Honor, 
Country’ goes a long way.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Donnell of Virginia. He is the managing share 
holder in the Loudoun County, Va., office of Walsh, 
Colucci, Lubeley, Emrich and Walsh 
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Maryann Esernio-Bruce '82 was appointed to 
the board of trustees of Allianz Funds, a manage 


ment investment company In Stamford, ¢ onn 


Clifford B. Gould ‘83 has become CEO of En 
ertech Environmental Inc., a renewable-energy 
company based in Atlanta. He lives in Atlanta with 
his wite, Colleen, and their two sons 

Louis W. Doherty ‘84 was recognized in the 
010 edition of Chambers USA: America’s Leading 
Lawyers for Business for labor and employment liti- 
gation. He is a partner at Kilpatrick Stockton, 


working in the Winston-Salem office 
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Branan W. Cooper '838 is serving on the board 
of directors for Spokes of Hope, which sponsors 
events such as bike rides to raise awareness of can- 


cer and its effects on survivors and their families 


Kirsten Ringelberg ’88 has published Rede/in- 
ing Gender in American Impressionist Studio Paintings: 
Work Place/Domestic Space (Ashgate). She is an asso- 
ciate professor of art history at Elon University, 
where she also teaches in the departments of 
women’s and gender studies, American studies, 


and Asian studies 
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MARRIAGES: Allen H. Farrington B.S.I 
86 to Cindy Lesonsky on Aug. 21, 2010. Resi 
dence: Sherman Oaks, Calif 

BIRTHS: Second child and first son co Thomas 
M. DeTitta ‘82 and Susan J, DeTitta on Jan. 15, 
010. Named Matteo Thomas...Second child and 
daughter, adopted by Karl M. Kissa ‘82 and 
Wendy Sue Earle Kissa Th.M. ‘97, born 
March 18, 2010. Named Joy Bergen...Second child 
and son to Jennifer Boutwell Patty °87 and 
Patty on July 4, 2010. Named Jackson 
Everett 


1990s 


Caren E. Irr A.M. 90, Ph.D. '94 has published 
Pink Pirates: Contemporary American Women Writers 
and Copyright (University of lowa Press), which dis- 
cusses contemporary writers and their application 
of feminist theory to copyright law. She is a profes- 
sor of English at Brandeis University 
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Daniel R. King B.S.E. 91 has founded Enerverse, 
which develops and constructs renewable-energy 
and natural-gas power projects throughout the U.S 
He has worked in the energy industry for the past 
19 years and lives in Houston with his wife, Eliza- 
beth, and their three children 


Dina R. Rose A.M. 92, Ph.D. 95 is the author 
of the blog It’s Not About Nutrition, which offers 


ellaen@aclaaleeas 
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at the prestigious buildings and pristine scenery, you know you are 
among greatness. This greatness extends far from the accolades and 
achievements that our student-athletes produce year after year. It is 
something inside Duke student-athletes which separates them from 
everyone else. This is what makes Duke student-athletess the best in 
the nation. At Duke University, we don't just win. We build Champions. 
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parents ways to persuade their children to eat 
healthy foods. The blog has been featured in na- 
tional media outlets, including Prevention and 


Ladies Home Jou nal 


Jeffery A. Benson A.M. '93, J.D. '93 was rec- 
ognized in the 2010 edition of Chambers USA: 

America’s Leading Lawyers for Business for real-estate 
law. He is a partner at Kilpatrick Stockton, work- 
ing out of the Raleigh and Winston-Salem offices. 


Steven D. Moore '93, J.D. '96 was recognized in 
the 2010 edition of Chambers USA: America's Leading 
Lawyers for Business for intellectual-property law. He 
is a partner at Kilpatrick Stockton and works out of 
the Atlanta and Winston-Salem offices. 


Samantha J. Pelosi ‘93 has joined the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve System as a lawyer 
in the Division of Consumer & Community Affairs. 


Christopher J. Vaughn J.D. 94 was named in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2011 in the category of 
real-estate law. He practices at Carruthers & Roth 
in Greensboro 


*96_ 


Tania Hossain Caravella 96 gave the keynote 
address at the Harmonization of Clinical Trial Pro- 


April 8-10 


tocol Process and Research Ethics Conference in 
Mangochi, Malawi. She is the regulatory-affairs 

manager and ethics consultant for the Center for 
AIDS Research at UNC-CH. 


Jonathan Browning M.B.A. '97 was named 
president and CEO of Volkswagen Group of America. 





Kania H. Kennedy B.S.E. 97 has published The 
S.M.A.R.T. Sista’s Guide to College (CreateSpace). She 
is a motivational speaker and the founder and CEO 
of Diva Dance. 


Dan M. Segal 98 has been appointed interna- 
tional counsel at the Research Triangle Institute. 
He lives in Raleigh with his wife, Lenor, and their 
son, Jack. 


Roger G. Robins Ph.D. 99 has published Pente- 
costalism in America (Praeger Publishers), which offers 
a survey of the history and current state of American 
Pentecostalism. He is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish and American studies at the University of Tokyo. 


Peter H. Wyckoff Ph.D. '99 received a National 
Science Foundation grant for a project on the effects 
of climate change and herbivores on populations of 
trees in areas where prairies and forests meet. He 
began the project at the University of Washington- 
Seattle in 2010 and is now an associate professor of 
biology and environmental studies at the University 
of Minnesota-Morris. 


MARRIAGES: Samantha J. Pelosi '93 to An- 
thony Tomlinson on May 22, 2010. Residence: Ar- 
lington, Va. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and second son to Eugene 
M. Glavin '92 and Judy Glavin on June 30, 2010. 
Named Denis Peter...First child and daughter to 
Teri Dobbins Baxter 93, J.D. 97 and Darrel 
Baxter on March 23, 2010. Named Alexis Jean- 
nine...First children, twin daughters, to Rene E. 
Browne '93 and the late William J. Cahir on Dec. 
8, 2009. Named Elizabeth Curry Cahir and Caroline 
Duggan Cahir...First child and daughter to Ken- 
neth R. Harris Jr. 94, J.D. 02 and Sarah Harris 
on Aug. 9, 2010. Named Sawyer Rhyne Morgan... 
Second child and son to Katherine Nicholas 
Ronan 94 and Larry Ronan on July 12, 2010. 
Named Edward Nicholas...Fifth child and third son 
to Liza DiLeo Thomas "94 and Charles W. 
Thomas on March 17, 2010. Named Aidan Ed- 
ward. ..First child and son to Joshua B. Howard 
‘96 and Dana Florio Howard '97 on June 14, 
2010. Named Caleb Jones...Second son and first 
daughter, twins, co Amy Schramm Peluso 96 
and Kimo Peluso on July 24, 2010. Named Oliver 
Michael and Violet Irene...Second child and son to 
Jamie T. Ravenscraft 96 and Aaron S. Cobb 
97 on April 17, 2010. Named Tobias Norman 
Cobb...First child and son to Jill L. Arnold '97 
and Jorge S. Wagner on May 30, 2010. Named Kon- 
rad August Wagner...Second child and son to 
Aaron S. Cobb 197 and Jamie T. Ravenscraft 
96 on April 17, 2010. Named Tobias Norman 
Cobb...First child and daughter to Andrew W. 
Cops '97 and Jennifer A. Cops on March 26, 2010. 
Named Everly Auden.. .First child and son to Eric 
H. Friedman ’97 and Lisa L. Friedman on June 15, 
2010. Named Nolan Fisher...First child and son to 
Dana Florio Howard '97 and Joshua B. 
Howard "96 on June 14, 2010. Named Caleb 
Jones...Second child and daughter, adopted by 


Wendy Sue Earle Kissa Th.M. 97 and Karl M. 


Kissa ’82, born March 18, 2010. Named Joy 
Bergen...Second child and first son to Kimberly 
Gunter Layton ’97 and Jason Patrick Lay- 
ton 97 on Aug. 27, 2010. Named Tucker Yates... 
Second child and first son, adopted by Nicole 
Kelly Vickey '97 and Jesse M. Vickey 97, 
born June 27, 2009. Named Beck Abiti...Second 
child and first son to Maureen Reindl Ben- 
jamins °98 and Xander Benjamins on March 23, 


MJ Sharp ’81 


Seeing the world in a different light 


any in the Duke commu- 

nity associate the Allen 

Building’s second floor 

with the university’s sen- 
jor administration. But for several 
months this past fall, its corridors 
served as exhibition space for a col- 
lection of haunting nighttime pho- 
tographs. “Waiting in the Dark: 
Photographs by MJ Sharp” featured 
eighteen color prints taken with a 
large-format, extended-exposure 
camera. 

The resulting images are other- 
worldly: A water-tower dome, 
framed through the tops of trees, 
looks like an alien pod or an over- 
sized egg. Sheep clustered in a field 
assume a spooky vibe as their 
glowing eyes are illuminated by the 
moon. An unidentifiable celestial 
streak above an outbuilding ona 
lonely stretch of highway hints at 
intergalactic activity. 

In the show’s introduction, 
Sharp wrote that shooting at night 
changes the visual vocabulary of 
what is in the frame. “Rather than 
loudly proclaiming Its contents, as a 
daytime composition would be 
tempted to do, the nighttime 
version speaks sotto voce, only 
whispering its impression of what 
was there.” 

Like most artists, Sharp’s current 


work Is an 
outgrowth of 
what came 
before. For 
years she was 
a Staff photog- 
rapher at 
Durham’s Independent Weekly 
newspaper. But when an illness in 
her family called her back home to 
Tennessee, she realized that the 
pace of working for a weekly had 
taken its toll. “It felt as though | had 
constantly been in the breaking 
surf. | knew | needed to step away 
from that pace.” For several years, 
she abandoned photography. 

As she helped her family grap- 
ple with the effects of illness and 
convalescence, Sharp says she 
began to long for solitude and 
calm. One night, she noticed a 
splash of purple coneflowers grow- 
ing in her neighbor's yard. The 
Stillness of night and the way the 
ambient light transformed the 
natural world struck a chord. She 
picked up a camera again and pur- 
sued documentary photography 
with a newfound sense of purpose. 
She went back to school, earning an 
M.F.A. from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and then 
taught photography classes at UNC, 
UNCGreensboro, and Duke’s Center 
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As time goes by: Path 
to the Sea, above, 
photographed during 
Scotland trip. 


for Documentary 
Studies. And she 
kept photographing 
= night scenes, from 
oddly anthropomor- 
phic patio furniture 
bound in plastic 
tarps for the winter to the predawn 
hint of blue on a Lady Banks rose. 

In February 2010, Sharp em- 
barked on a photographic expedi- 
tion to the Scottish Highlands, 
funded through a patronage model 
inspired by community-supported 
agriculture initiatives. Rather than 
have an individual or family buy 
Shares of a farmer's forthcoming 
harvest, Sharp invited past collec- 
tors of her work and their friends to 
invest in the trip. People bought 
shares that corresponded to print 
Sizes, and by paying in advance, 
they got a discount from Sharp’s 
normal print prices. 

“It’s really a win-win arrange- 
ment,” says Sharp. “As an artist 
you get your funding up-front, and 
the patron can select from my 
new work or from something I’ve 
already done. And | loved the idea 
of crossing the ocean like an ex- 
plorer, with my supporters waiting 
to see what | brought back.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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2010. Named Reider Matthew... First child and 
daughter co Jennifer Johnsen Brownlie B.S.E 
‘99 and Jason Brownlie on Aug. 10, 2010. Named 
Alexa Savannah...Second child and son to Adam 
M. Jones ‘99 and Catherine Nichols Jones 
99 on April 10, 2010, Named Benjamin Douglas... 
Second child and first son co Anna Metz Lutz ‘99 
and Daniel J. Lutz ‘01 on April 11, 2010. Named 
Isaac Daniel...First child and daughter to Joanne 
Hrusovsky Nazif 99 and Tamim Nazif on March 
28, 2010. Named Hannah Beatrice...Second child 
and first son co Michael J. Rosen ‘99 and 
Jamie Trauner Rosen 99 on May 4, 2010. 
Named Jack Gordon...Firse children and daughters, 
cwins, co Sara B. Zablotney '99 and Matthew 
Solum on April 22, 2010. Named Lila Barron Solum 
and Vivian Adair Solum...First child and daughter 
to Ethel Zapata-Bluhm 199 and Joey Bluhm on 
March 19, 2010. Named Sophia Mari Bluhm. 


2000s 


Alison Levine M.B.A. ‘00 climbed to the summit 
of Mount Everest on May 24, 2010. She became the 
first American woman to climb the highest peaks on 
every continent and to ski to both the North and South 
poles. She is the founder of the management-consult- 
ing firm Daredevil Strategies and is an adjunct faculty 
member at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. 
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C. Allison Pope '02 is public-relations account 
supervisor for Fry Hammond Barr, a marketing and 
communications agency. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
www.christschool.org 
1.800.422.3212 


J. Burke Scarbrough ‘(3 received the 
Edward Peck Curtis Award for Excellence in 
Teaching by a Graduate Student from the 
University of Rochester, where he is a writing in- 
structor and Dudley Doust Associate in the 
writing program 


Kathryn D. Van Wert ‘03 received the Edward 
Peck Curtis Award for Excellence in Teaching by a 
Graduate Student from the University of Rochester, 
where she is a writing instructor and consultant in 
the writing program. 


Jennifer S. Weizer HS '04 has cowritten, with 
Joshua Stein HS '07, The Reader's Digest Guide to 
Eye Care (Reader's Digest). 
?06 April 8-10 

Lekelia “Kiki” Jenkins Ph.D. '06 has received 
a 2010 Lindbergh Grant for her research project, 
“Identifying Best Practices for Promoting Cross- 
Cultural Adoption of Marine Conservation.” The 
Lindbergh Foundation promotes research on tech- 
nology and the environment. 


Grace E. Sorbello '06 rode a unicycle across the 
U.S. to raise money and awareness for the Leukemia 
& Lymphoma Society. Her unicycle is now in the 
USS. Bicycling Hall of Fame. 


Eric J. Oberstein (07 has been named executive 
director of the Afro Latin Jazz Alliance, which pro- 
motes the cultural heritage of big-band Latin jazz 

and supports the Grammy-winning Afro Latin Jazz 
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A college preparatory boarding and day school founded in 1900 for boys in grades 8 through 12. 
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Joshua Stein HS '07 has cowritten, with 
Jennifer S. Weizer HS '04, The Reader's Digest 
Guide to Eye Care (Reader's Digest). 


MARRIAGES: Katherine L. Fiori '00 to 
Stephen M. Perret '01 on May 30, 2010. Resi- 
dence: Baldwin, N.Y....Lauren S. Altman J.D. 
‘02 to Jeffrey B. Whiting on May 15, 2010. Resi- 
dence: Irvine, Calif....Matthew H. Burr '02 to 
Shana P. Ratner on Sept. 6, 2009. Residence: 
Chicago...William R. Brown III ‘03 to Caro- 
line M. Stouffer '04 on July 17, 2010. Residence: 
Greenwich, Conn....Kathryn M. Hackett '03 to 
William F. King on April 24, 2010. Residence: 
Phoenix...Nell P. Manning '03 to Chidozie K. 
Ugwumba on Sept. 6, 2009. Residence: Hoboken, 
NJ....Caroline M. Stouffer '04 to William R. 
Brown III ‘03 on July 17, 2010. Residence: Green- 
wich, Conn,...Marci D. Woods ‘04 to Anthony 
W. Chavalas on July 3, 2010. Residence: Winter 
Garden, Fla.... Vanda F. Chou '05 to Thomas 
S. Youngblood ‘06 on June 26, 2010. Residence: 
Atlanta... Thomas H. Giedgowd Jr. '05 to Lau- 
ren E. Kowtna on July 10, 2010. Residence: Char- 
lottesville, Va.... Thomas J. Rogers M.B.A. '05 
to Marguerite L. “Maggie” Brown '06 on 
July 24, 2010. Residence: New York...Ryan S. 
Blaum ‘06 to Ashley Thayer on July 25, 2010. 
Residence: Raleigh...David J. Brightman '06 to 
Omaira C. Pacheco B.S.E. '06 on March 27, 
2010. Residence: Cambridge, Mass....Marguerite 
L. “Maggie” Brown (06 to Thomas J. 
Rogers M.B.A. '05 on July 24, 2010. Residence: 
New York...Omaira C. Pacheco B.S.E. '06 to 
David J. Brightman ‘06 on March 27, 2010. 
Residence: Cambridge, Mass.... Thomas S. 
Youngblood ‘06 to Vanda F. Chou ‘05 on 
June 26, 2010. Residence: Atlanta... Jennifer J. 
Birkhofer ‘07 to Kyle R. O’Donnell '07 on 
July 3, 2010. Residence: Louisville, Ky.. ..Kather- 
ine C. Keeley '07 to J. Benjamin Tyson Ill 
‘07 on May 22, 2010. Residence: Charlottesville, 
Va....Kyle R. O’Donnell '07 to Jennifer J. 
Birkhofer ‘07 on July 3, 2010. Residence: 
Louisville, Ky.... Joseph C. Pagliuca '07 to 
Felicia J. Walton '07 on Aug. 7, 2010. Resi- 
dence: Cambridge, Mass....J. Benjamin Tyson 
Ill (07 to Katherine C. Keeley (07 on May 22, 
2010. Residence: Charlottesville, Va....Felicia J. 
Walton '07 to Joseph C. Pagliuca '07 on 
Aug. 7, 2010. Residence: Cambridge, Mass....Ash- 
ley M. DeMass '09 to Jonathan L. Odom 
B.S.E. '09 on Jan. 2, 2010. Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Elliott L. 
Hazen ‘00, Ph.D. ’08 and Lucie Weis Hazen on 
June 7, 2010. Named Phoebe Josephine...Second 
child and son to Alexis Sherwin James ‘00 
and Adam R. James on March 17, 2010. Named 
Noah Henry...First child and daughter to Peter 
D. Smith ‘00 and Emily T. Amanatullah '02 
on July 30, 2010. Named Leila Violet Smith... 
First child and daughter to Geoffrey Warren 
‘00 and Virginia Wise Warren ‘00 on Aug. 11, 
2010. Named Emily Carmen. ..First child and son 
to Priya Ramaswami Baraniak B.S.E. ‘01 and 
Andrew P. Baraniak Ph.D. '06 on March 28, 
2010. Named Kiran Suriya...First child and 
daughter to Jill Gentry Leandro '01 and 
Robert A. Leandro '01 on Aug. 29, 2010. 
Named Juliana...First child and daughter to 
Pamela Keeney Lina ‘01 and Jared M. Lina 
‘01 on March 29, 2010. Named Lucy Sophia...Sec- 
ond child and first son to Daniel J. Lutz ‘01 and 


Anna Metz Lutz 99 on April 11, 2010. Named 
Isaac Daniel...Second child and first son to Shirin 
Odar '01 and Theodore Payne '02 on July 30, 
2010. Named Graham Enver Odar Payne... First 
child and daughter to Brett B. Pettigrew 01 
and Meaghan Keeler-Pettigrew on July 9, 2010. 
Named Evelyn Marie Pettigrew...Third child and 
second son to Brynn Henderson Reese ‘01 
and Chad Reese on June 28, 2010. Named Joshua 
Henderson...First child and daughter to Emily T. 
Amanatullah 02 and Peter D. Smith 00 on 
July 30, 2010. Named Leila Violet Smith... First 
child and son to Matthew H. Burr '02 and Shana 
P. Ratner on Aug. 17, 2010. Named Henry Mar- 
vin...First child and daughter to Christopher D. 
Duck '02 and Erin Spatz Duck ‘(2 on April 
15, 2010. Named Kayla Cameron...Second child 
and first son to Theodore Payne ‘02 and 
Shirin Odar ‘01 on July 30, 2010. Named Gra- 
ham Enver Odar Payne...First child and daughter 
to Kathryn Copeland Shem '03 and Ray- 
mond W. Shem III on June 27, 2010. Named 
Madeline Megan...First child and daughter to 
Monica Buzzetta M.H.S. '04 and Walter J. 
Buzzetta J.D. ’04 on May 16, 2010. Named 
Alexis Riley...First child and daughter to 
Michael D. Austin '05 and Elizabeth Yount 
Austin '05 on Dec. 30, 2009. Named Mavis 
Pearce...First child and son to Andrew P. Bara- 
niak Ph.D. '06 and Priya Ramaswami Bara- 
niak B.S.E. 01 on March 28, 2010. Named Kiran 
Suriya...First children and daughters, twins, to T. 
Daniel Irving M.Div. ’08 and Jean G. Irving on 
July 6, 2010. Named Emma Grace and Hannah 
Claire...First child and daughter, adopted by 
Robert Hirtz A.M. 09 and Jenny Hirtz, born 
Feb. 28, 2009. Named Elizabeth Xiang Mei. 


2010s 


MARRIAGES: Courtney E. Peterson '10 to 
David A. Orsbon on Aug. 7, 2010. Residence: Chicago. 


Deaths 


Rubie Dimmette Eddleman '34 of Westlake 
Village, Calif., on March 1, 2010. 


G. Homer Hicks '34 of Belvidere, N.J., on June 
2, 2009. He was the leader of the Belvidere Boy 
Scout troop and also served in volunteer roles at the 
District and Council levels of the Boy Scouts of 
America; he also founded and operated an annual 
wilderness expedition in Quebec, Canada, for senior 
Scouts. Survivors include a brother. 


Margaret Hamlin Johnson ’34 of Murfreesboro, 
N.C., on June 24, 2010. She was a writer and editor. 
She is survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, a sister, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Mary King Kneedler R.N. 36 of Raleigh, on 
June 11, 2010. She served on a number of public- 
health and nursing committees at the state and na- 
tional levels, including one initiated by President 
Johnson that led to the creation of the Head Start 
Program. She is survived by her nieces and nephews. 


F. Paula Bassett Balser '37 of Baltimore, on 
July 9, 2010. She was a social worker and worked 
for the Children’s Aid Society before serving as a 
consultant to the New Jersey juvenile-justice de- 
partment. She is survived by three sons, seven 
grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 
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Viswa Subbaraman ’98 
Demystifying opera 
/ henever a person or ening occurred during his sopho- 
organization embarks more year at Duke. Although he 
ona risky venture, signed up for a premed curricu- 
there’s a moment lum, he took music classes to learn 


when it becomes apparent that 
the venture has succeeded or 
failed. For musical conductor Viswa 
Subbaraman, the artistic director 
and cofounder of Opera Vista in 
Houston, that moment came this 
past October, when he surveyed 
the capacity crowd at the debut of 
Somtow Sucharitkul’s Bollywood- 
style opera The Silent Prince. 

“The Silent Prince was 
the biggest project we’ve 
ever done,” says Subbara- 
man. “To see that the per- 
formance sold out and to 
watch the reaction of the 
audience—that’s why we do 
this. We took on a major 
world premiere and knocked 
it out of the ballpark.” 

Subbaraman has been 
the driving force behind the 
launch of Opera Vista. “It’s 
opera with a twist,” he says. 
“We have a younger profes- 
sional audience base than 
most opera companies, and 
through our educational 
outreach programs like 
Opera 101, we are making an 
old art form cool again.” 

Now in its fourth season, Opera 
Vista is dedicated to performing 
new operas written by contempo- 
rary composers and to expanding 
the audience for opera. Its 
monthly Opera 101 series takes 
place at a café and wine bar that 
caters to young professionals. Sub- 
baraman introduces participants 
to components of the operatic art 
form ina setting and tone that 
demystifies the music. 

“When people think of opera 
they envision a very long evening 
spent listening to performers 
singing in languages they don’t 
understand,” he says. “Once you 
begin to understand opera’s vo- 
cabulary and historical perspec- 
tive, you realize it’s a pretty 
incredible art form.” 

Subbaraman’s operatic awak- 


more about the history and theory 
of music, as well as the mechanics 
of composition and conducting. 
During his spring semester, he 
traveled to Vienna with the Duke 
Wind Symphony, where he was 
captivated by the world of profes- 
sional orchestras. “We had re- 
hearsals in the morning, classes in 


Krzystzof Lisiak 


the afternoon, and performances 
at night,” he recalls. “All of a 
sudden, | realized that | was 
pursuing the wrong career, that 
what | really wanted to be doing 
Was music.” 

After graduating he served as 
assistant conductor of the Or- 
chestre National de France, where 
he worked with conductor Kurt 
Masur, music director emeritus of 
the New York Philharmonic. But 
he increasingly felt a need to 
combine his passion for opera with 
an educational-outreach compo- 
nent for people in their twenties 
and thirties. 

Opera Vista was founded in 
2007 and has been gaining fans 
ever since. Its productions regu- 
larly receive rave reviews in the 
press; it earned Houston Press’ 
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2010 Mastermind Award for 
“artists, innovators and entrepre- 
neurs who are changing our cre- 
ative and cultural landscape”: and 
the company has been invited to 
present The Silent Prince in 
Bangkok later this spring. 

Opera Vista also has earned ac- 
claim for its innovative Vista Com- 
petition for new operas. The 
company performs excerpts of the 
semifinalists’ works before a live 
audience. During the finals, audi- 





ence members have the opportu- 
nity to query composers about 
their work, and judges offer 
critiques. The composer of the 
winning opera, determined by 
audience vote, receives a cash 
award and a chance to have the 
opera performed as part of Opera 
Vista’s regular season. 

“The Vista Competition fulfills 
the dual goal of providing an 
opportunity for composers to be 
seen and critiqued and showing 
audiences how these things are 
put together,” says Subbaraman. 
“We're adding an element of fun 
that helps break the intimidation 
factor. Opera is not nearly as scary 
as people think it is.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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D. Carroll Brown '37 of Anderson, S.C., on June 
19, 2010, He served in the Navy during World War 
II and was co-owner of the family business, Ander- 
son Hardware and Wholesale Grocery Co., from 
which he retired as president. He is survived by two 
sons, including David C. Brown Jr. '63; a 
daughter; eight grandchildren, including Lindsey 
C. Brown ‘04; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Madge Clements Fitzpatrick °38 of Winter 
Park, Fla., on May 19, 2010. She was an elemen- 
tary-school librarian and secretary to the president 
of Royal Crown Bottling Co. She is survived by two 
daughters, a son, six granddaughters, and 10 great- 
grandchildren. 


Helen Cockrell Henderson ‘38 of Rochester, 
Mich., on Feb. 2, 2010. Survivors include a son and 
a daughter. 


Anne Hopkins Ayres A.M. 39 of Staunton, Va., 
on July 26, 2010. She taught English at Sweet Briar 
College and, after receiving a certificate in rehabilita- 
tion counseling from Iowa State University, became a 
counselor at Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center 
in Fishersville, Va. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, a stepdaughter, a granddaughter, two step- 
grandchildren, and four step great-grandchildren. 


Bernard E. Dworsky °39 of Houston, on Feb. 
16, 2010. Survivors include a daughter and three 
grandchildren. 


Vivian Rieger Rynd-Dry 39 of Yakima, 
Wash., on Aug. 28, 2010. She worked as office 
manager at Franklin Life Insurance Co., then as a 
teacher at local middle and high schools. Survivors 
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include her husband, Carl; two daughters; a son; 
four stepchildren; 12 grandchildren; and 11 step- 
grandchildren. 


Mary Ruffin Welch ‘39 of Raleigh, on June |, 
2010. She worked at a number of social-service 
agencies in Raleigh. She is survived by three sons, 
nine grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Thomas E. Bailey 40 of Abingdon, Va., on 
March 28, 2010. He was president of Sterling Casket 
Hardware Co. He is survived by his wife, Nancylee. 


Margaret Courtney Crowell ‘41 of Ponte 
Vedra Beach, Fla., on March 24, 2010. She taught 
kindergarten and Bible-study classes at Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Ponte Vedra Beach. She is survived 
by a daughter; a son, George H. Crowell III 
B.S.E. '67; a brother, T. Marshall Courtney '47; 
six grandchildren, including George A. Crowell 
B.S.E. 05 and John A. Crowell B.S.E. '08; five 
great-grandchildren; a nephew, William M. 
Courtney Jr. M.B.A. 85; and many cousins, in- 
cluding lvey Courtney Stone ‘41 and Mary 
Stone Tope ‘46. 


Yukio Nakayama ‘41 of Annapolis, Md., on 
April 4, 2010. After serving in the Army during 
World War II, he worked in the Navy on weapons 
research. He is survived by his wife, Toshiko. 


Robert D. Aufhammer ‘42 of Los Angeles, on 
Aug. 16, 2010. Before becoming owner of Helmick 
Bond & Insurance, he was an engineer at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and an insurance salesman for Penn 
Mutual Co. He is survived by a daughter, three sons, 
13 grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Daniel M. Brandon B.S.M.E. '42 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 11, 2010, During World War II, he 
worked for Westinghouse in Philadelphia, design- 
ing bomb sights. After the war, he moved to New 
Orleans, where he lived for 50 years and served as 
general manager, officer, and board member of sev- 
eral transportation businesses. He is survived by his 
wife, Shirley; two daughters, including Diane L. 
Brandon ‘70; a son; a brother, Guilbert L. 
Brandon B.S.M.E. '44; and five grandchildren. 


Katherine Kessel Burdette ‘42 of Logan, 
W.Va., on May 9, 2010. She was the first woman to 
work at the news desk at the Charleston Daily Mail, 
of Charleston, W.Va., and was president of the 
Black Diamond Girl Scout Council. She is survived 
by four daughters, a sister, seven grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Edna Breithaupt Heitzman ‘42 of Batavia, 
Ill., on June 22, 2010. She worked at General Elec- 
tric in Schenectady, N.Y., before moving to Geneva, 
Ill., where she lived for 45 years. She is survived by 
a daughter, two sons, six grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Elizabeth Ramsey Kelley '42 of Topeka, 
Kan., on Aug. 3, 2010. She traveled widely with 
her late husband and was an archer, equestrian, and 
hobby farmer. She is survived by three daughters 
and three grandsons. 


Emma Lee Evans Chambers 43 of Martins- 
burg, W.Va., on July 17, 2010. She worked for 10 
years in the administrative office of the Berkeley 
County (W.Va.) Board of Education, and then for 23 
years as an analyst with the Internal Revenue Sery- 
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ice at its Martinsburg Computing Center. Survivors 
include her sister. 


Charles P. “Snapper” Cobb ’43 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on June 1, 2010. During World War II, he 
served in the Navy as a lieutenant and commanding 
officer of his ship. He was senior partner at the law 
firm Evans Petree and also a partner at Cobb Fidu- 
ciary Services. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; a 
daughter; two sons; six grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Reba Hough Gray ‘43 of Westborough, Mass., 
on July 16, 2010. She worked as a public-school 
teacher and later as an associate real-estate broker 
Survivors include two sons; a daughter; a brother; a 
sister, Elizabeth Hough Wilkinson ‘42: five 


grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Marjorie Collier Hirth '43 of Auburn, Ala., on 
July 12, 2010. During World War II, she was a ser- 
geant in the Women’s Army Corps, stationed at 
Fort Bragg, N.C., where she edited the base news- 
paper. She was involved in a number of community 
organizations and was named Alabama's Volunteer 
of the Year by the governor. She is survived by her 
husband, Leo; two daughters; and a sister, Nancy 
Collier Putnam '51 


Eva Louise Price Hoy ‘43 of Ashland, Ky., on 
July 4, 2010. She was professor and chair of the 
classical studies department at Marshall University. 
After retiring, she became secretary-treasurer of the 
real-estate company CC Price Land Co. in Ashland. 
She is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


Samuel W. Rothbaum 43 of Toledo, Ohio, on 
May 23, 2010. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II. After the war, he worked for 
the glass tableware manufacturer Libbey Inc. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter. 


Vann V. Secrest Jr. 43 of Monroe, N.C., on 
June 3, 2010. During World War II, he served in 
the Pacific theater and was commissioned as a lieu- 
tenant in postwar operations in Shanghai. He was 
the longtime owner and manager of Secrest Drug 
Store and Secrest Pharmacy and was a civic leader. 
He is survived by his wife, Jane; two daughters; 
two sons, including William J. Secrest 77; a 
daughter-in-law, Deborah Horton Secrest 
‘75; eight grandchildren; and a cousin, Henrietta 
Secrest Peery 48. 


Benjamin H. Carlisle B.S.E.E. 44 of Medina, 
Ohio, on Aug. 8, 2010. He worked at Clark Con- 
trol Inc., where he served as director of engineer- 
ing, developed several patented products, and wrote 
scientific articles. He is survived by two daughters, 
two sons, a sister, nine grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Philip S. Brewer °45 of Tavares, Fla., on Jan. 6, 
2010. He was a newspaper editor and columnist. 


Walter Zwirblis E °45 of West End, N.C., on 
May 25, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and was a longtime statistician and 
quality-control expert at New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone. He also taught statistics at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his wife, Rose; a son; two 
daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Lucy Whitney Clark °46 of Hartford, Conn., on 
Sept. 2, 2010. She worked at Aetna Inc. and Con- 


necticut General, now CIGNA. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and three grandchildren 


Robert L. Gray ‘46 of Zephyrhills, Fla., on Nov. 
28, 2009. A Navy veteran, he worked at Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and Allied Chemical Corp. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Wilma Jean; three sons; seven 


grandchildren; and seven great-grandsons 


Ann Lockhart Showell '46 of Ocean City, Md._, 
on May 28 
the Castle in the Sand Hotel in Ocean City. She is 


, 2010. She and her late husband owned 


survived by two daughters, two sons, a sister, and 
five grandchildren. 


Roy M. Chipley Jr. B.S.M_E. ’47 


S.C., on June 21, 2010. At Duke, he was a member 


of Florence, 


of Sigma Alpha Epsilon. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and started his own business, 
Chipley Paving Co. He is survived by his wife, 


Jean; a daughter; two sons; a sister; and eight 


grandchildren 


Elizabeth Trask Crane ‘47 of Casper, Wyo., on 


June 1, 2010. She was an active volunteer in her 


church. She is survived by her husband, Richard 
Crane 47 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


; three daughters; a brother; six grand- 


G. Robert Davidson B.S.M_E. ’47 of Baltimore, 
on May 23, 2010. He was in Navy ROTC at Duke 
and served as a lieutenant commander in the Korean 
War. He was a partner in the engineering firm Niles 
& Davidson before founding his own firm, G 
Robert Davidson & Associates of Baltimore. He is 
survived by his wife, Norma; three sons, including 


Richard R. Davidson BSE. 75: a sister; four 


grandchildren; and a gre 


at-grandson 


J. Graham “Skee” Smith Jr. 47, M_D. 51 of 
Mobile, Ala., on May 18, 2010. He was 
department of dermatology at the Medical College 


hair of the 


of Georgia and at the Univ ersity of South Alabama 
He was also the founding editor of the J UINAL 

American Academy of Dermatology 
of the Southerr 


and editor in chief 





his wife, Jean; two sons; a daughter; a brother 


seven grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren 


Joy Patt Holmes R.N 
on May 26, 2010. She was a 


mer Children’s Hospital of Louisville, Ky. She is 


, Ky., 


supervisor in the for- 


48 of Simpsonville 








survived by three children and seven grandchildren 


Lillian Wooten Bland ‘49 of Goldsboro, N.C., 


on July 5, 2010. In Goldsboro, she was the leader 


of Girl Scout Troop 32, the first chair of the Foun- 


dation of Wayne Community College, and a mem- 





ber of the Wayne County library board of trustee 
She is survived by a daughter, Pattie Bland 
White 77: cwo sons, including William W. 
Bland ’82; a brother; and five grandchildren 


T. Laurence Carr '49 of Honey Brook, Pa., on 
March 15, 2010. While at Duke, he was a 
of the cross-country team. Survivors include a 


member 
daughter 


Ernest W. Chick '49, M.D. '53 of Milford, 


Ohio, on June 12, 2010. He was a professor of 


medicine at several universities, including Duke, 


specializing in mycology. He is survived by his 
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wite, JoAnne Kelbert Chick R.N. 52; three Alfred H. “Ish” Kent 49, M.D. ‘53 of Auburn, He is survived by three sons, two daughters, and 




















sons; two daughters; anc grandchildre Ala., on Aug. 11, 2010. He served in the Army nine grandchildren 
during World War II and received a Purple Heart 
Mary Rothrock Hackett 49 of Edisto Beach and other decorations. He rejoined the Army as a Edward B. Stvan ‘50 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
S.C 1 Aug. 15, 2 She was a member of sev- surgeon for 20 years before entering private practice March 24, 2010. He was a stockbroker for 25 years, 
2 1s and served two terms Opelika, Ala. He is survived by his wife, Car- then became an antiques dealer. Survivors include 
Edisto Beach town council. She is survived olyn; two daughters; a son; and five grandchildren his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; a daughter; and five 
\ vusband, William E. Hackett 49: a grandchildren 
ughrer; a son; and five grandchildren John H. Kier M.D. 49 of Germantown, Tenn., on 
July 5, 2010. He served in the Navy during World Edward E. Warnick B.S.E.E. ‘50 of Rochester, 
Emma oe Hanner 19 of Thomasville, War II. After graduating from Duke and completing N.Y., on Dec. 14, 2009. He served in the Army 
N« 2 June 25, 2 She was a pilot for an air- nis residency at Henry Ford Hospit il in Detroit, he during World War II, worked for Eastman Kodak 
2 yt sported bank checks from pract gastroenterolog =P At hospital in Co., and started his own engineering and consult- 
S North C; Raleig was als s. He was also aj or of medicine at the ing firms. He is survived by his wife, Angela; three 
rivate flight instructor. She is survived by a son, University of Tennessee medical school. He is sur- sons; three daughters; a brother; a sister; 11 grand- 
ghters, a sister, and five grandchildren vived by his wife, Christine; a son; and a sister children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Albert E. Wilkerson ‘50, A.M. 55 of Philadel- 
phia, on June 7, 2010. An ordained minister, he 
was professor emeritus and an associate dean at 
Temple University and taught graduate courses in 
social work at the University of Pennsylvania. Sur- 


vivors include a sister 





William L. Bergeron '51 of Greenwich, Conn., 
1 July 13, 2010. He served in the Marines during 

Donald B. Barnes 50, A.-M. 52 of Wilson, World War II. After playing varsity baseball at 

N.C., on May 11, He was a prof Eng Duke, he played in the minor leagues before be- 

J a history teacher and football and baseball 

h at St. Mary’s High School in Greenwich. He 

s survived by his wife, Joan; a daughter, Betsy A. 

Bergeron 79: and a sister. 











Mary Thomas Cox '51 of Winston-Salem, on 
ine 15, 2010. She is survived by a son, a daughter, 





I. —— Hudmon ‘51, M.D. 54 of Jack- 

so e, Fla., on July 9, 2010. A former captain in 
= Air Force, he was chief of ear, nose, and throat 
jicine and a member of the medical board at 
Medical Center in Jacksonville, where he 

1 for 24 years. He is survived by his wife, 
lle; two sons; a daughter; and four grand- 













is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in s  Gullcren 
the peaceful surroundings of 


Memor ial Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
( A Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
aracn Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 
~ ; A shaded path winds through the site, 
at Sarah P * 
ee eer Kenneth A. Menken ‘52 of New York, on June 


pen = Gerdens engraved with names of those whose I 11,2010. He was a member of the soe 

ashes are buried here. } «Duke and served in the Navy during World War II. 
M.B.A. at the Wharton School, he 
g and finance before starting his 
Managers Capital Development. 
uis wife, Joan, and his mother. 


Donald W. Tucker °51 of Mendocino, Calif., on 


June 11, 2010. After serving in the Navy, he joined 
S st, eventually retiring as cor- 

sident. He is survived by his 

s; a daughter; and nine grand- 
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Richard B. Rankin Jr. M.D. '53 of Concord, 
N.C., on May 25, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II. He worked in private practice 
as an ophthalmologist for 40 years. He was also a 
county commissioner in Cabarrus County, N.C. He 
is survived by his wife, Susan; two sons; a daughter, 
Martha Rankin Schweppe 778; a son-in-law, 
Willis R. “Bill” Schweppe 76; three sisters; 
and five grandchildren. 


Roland H. “Ron” Underwood ’53 of An- 
napolis, Md., on May 29, 2010. He studied indus- 
trial design at the Pratt Institute in New York and 
became an exhibit designer and deputy director of 
the regional program office at the U.S. Information 
Agency. He is survived by his wife, Norma 
Goldberg Underwood ’54; a son; two sisters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Anne Roof Yobs M.D. '53 of Waynesboro, Va., 
on June 9, 2010. She was a physician specializing 
in infectious diseases at the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention in Atlanta. She is survived 
by her husband, Rudolph; a son, Lewis A. Yobs 
’80; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Harlan L. Creech III 54, B.D. 60 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on July 15, 2010. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter in western North Carolina. He is survived by 
his wife, Jane; a son, Joseph W. Creech 01, 
J.D. 04; a daughter; a daughter-in-law, Nicho- 
leen DePersis Creech J.D. '05; two brothers; 
and four grandchildren. 


David F. Crockett '54 of Villanova, Pa., on July 
4, 2010. He served in the Navy during the Korean 
War and became president of Crockett Mortgage 
and Management Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Julia; a son; three daughters; a brother, William 
G. Crockett 57; a sister-in-law, Phyllis Bedell 
Crockett B.S.N. 57; 11 grandchildren; and a 
nephew, Charles E. Crockett ’80. 


George A. Delbos Jr. 54 of Summerfield, Fla., 
on June 13, 2010. He was a sales representative for In- 
dustrial Supplies and owned a charter-boat business, 
which he operated on the weekends. He is survived by 
his wife, Charlotte; two daughters; a son; a brother; 
five grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Ralph T. Green Ph.D. '54 of Dallas, on July 18, 
2010. He served in the Navy during World War II, 
was the first director of the Texas Commission on 
Higher Education, and was vice president and sen- 
ior economic adviser at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. He was also an assistant professor of business 
at Texas Woman's University. He is survived by 
three daughters, a sister, and seven grandchildren. 


Earle H. Shugerman M_D. '54 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on May 18, 2010. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and then entered private practice 
as an internist. He was also a clinical associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at the University of Alabama- 
Birmingham. He is survived by his wife, Sheila; two 
sons; a daughter; a stepdaughter; a stepson; and four 
grandchildren. 


William O. Winter 54 of Norcross, Ga., on May 
14, 2010. He worked as a stock-transfer analyst at 
the Southern Co. He is survived by his wife, Joan; 

a son; two daughters; and a nephew, Joseph H. 
Johnson Jr. ‘70, M.A.T. 71, Ed.D. 78. 
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Judith Murdock Creel '55 of Durham, on July 
14, 2010. She was a social worker for many years in 
Durham. She is survived by three daughters, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 


Marian Freehafer Olansky HS '56 of Avon- 
dale Estates, Ga., on May 17, 2010. An Atlanta 
pediatrician, she was head of the allergy clinic at 
Grady Hospital, chief of pediatric allergy at Egles- 
ton children’s hospital, and professor emeritus of 
pediatrics at Emory University School of Medicine. 
She is survived by four children, three grandchil- 
dren, and a great-grandchild. 


Henry E. Kistler Jr. 57, M.D. ’61 of Charlotte, 
on June 11, 2010. He was a member of the varsity 
football team at Duke. He served as a physician in 
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the Army, practiced as an ob-gyn for 20 years in 
Seneca, $.C., and later worked for the South Car- 
olina Department of Mental Health in Columbia. 
Survivors include his wife, Janet; two daughters, 
Joan Kistler Royer B.S.N. '80 and Laura 
Jean Kistler Tetterton B.S.N. 83, MS.N. 95; 
two sons, Henry E. Kistler Ill 86 and John E. 
Kistler '86; a daughter-in-law, Susan Fleming 
Kistler B.S.N. 84, M.S.N. 94; and many cousins, 
including Emilie Smith Spaulding ‘58, M.Ed. 
'60, John P. Waggoner Ill 65, and Kathryn 
Waggoner Wallis 71. 


Perry W. Morton Jr. Ph.D. 57 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on June 15, 2010. He was a World War II 
veteran and the longtime chair of the physics de- 
partment at Samford University in Birmingham. 
He is survived by a daughter, a son, a brother, and 
10 grandchildren. 
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McKinley Cheshire M.D. '58 of Palm Beach, 
Fla., on June 5, 2009. He served in the Air Force 

and, after graduating from Duke, became a psychia 
crist. He is survived by his wife, Brennan, and two 


sons, including McKinley Cheshire III M.D. ‘83 


Thomas A. Idinopulos A.M. '58 of Cincinnati, 
on March 
comparative religion at Miami University in Ox- 


’, 2010. He was professor emeritus of 


ford, Ohio, where he also founded and was director 
of the Jewish studies program. He is survived by his 


wife, Lea; two sons; a sister; and six grandchildren 


Patricia Burns Palmer '58 of Dunedin, Fla., on 
March 20, 2010. She is survived by her husband, 
Hugh; three sons; a sister; and three grandsons. 


Stephen G. Young '58 of Canonsburg, Pa., on 
June 15, 2010. He served in the Navy and then the 
Navy Reserve, retiring as a captain in 1988. He was 
an executive at Consol Energy for 33 years before 
serving as president of the West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation for six years. He is survived by his wife, Mau- 
reen; three sons; four daughters; a sister; a cousin, 
William O. Goodwin ’68; and six grandchildren. 


Elizabeth A. Bordeaux '59 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Aug. 26, 2010. She received a Ph.D. in 
early-childhood development and psychology from 
UNC-CH and was an educator, working in Wayne 
County, N.C., and Goldsboro, N.C., schools. She is 
survived by her cousins. 


William H. Bradford Jr. 59, J.D. 62 of Key 
West, Fla., on July 20, 2010. He was a lawyer with a 
number of firms in the Washington area, retiring as 
managing partner from Sanders, Schnabel, and Bran- 
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denburg. He was also a member of the state central 

committee of the Maryland Democratic Party for 12 
years. He is survived by his wife, Keith “Nikki” Mc- 
Causland; two daughters; a stepson; and a grandson, 


Jane Platt Cooper '59 of Wichita, Kan., on 
Aug. 9, 2010. She is survived by her husband, 
Harold; two daughters; a son; two sisters; and six 


grandchildren. 


N. Kent Hill Graham '59 of Winston-Salem, on 
Oct. 4, 2010. She served in volunteer leadership po- 
sitions in numerous civic groups including the 
American Red Cross, the Carolina Ballet, the Junior 
League, the North Carolina Sentencing and Policy 
Advisory Commission, and the Garden Club of 
America. She was awarded the Order of the Long 
Leaf Pine, North Carolina’s highest civilian honor. 
She is survived by her husband, William T. Gra- 
ham ‘56; a son, William T. Graham Jr. '81; a 
daughter; and a brother. 


Ralph Zalusky HS '59, HS 62 of Roslyn, N.Y., 
on May 28, 2010. He was a captain in the Air 
Force and the longtime chief of hematology and on- 
cology at Beth Israel Hospital in Manhattan. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Marian; a son; two 
daughters; two sisters; and nine grandchildren. 


Ross S. Douglass M.F. '60 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on July 22, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II and later in the Army Re- 
serve, retiring as a lieutenant colonel. He was an 
extension forestry specialist in Raleigh, was a pro- 
fessor of forestry at N.C. State University, and 
helped form the North Carolina Christmas Tree 
Growers Association. He is survived by his wife, 
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Edith; three daughters; a son; two sisters; eight 
grandchildren; and his great-grandchildren, 


Julianne “Rusi” Stauffer Hilloowala ‘60 of 
Morgantown, W.Va., on Dec. 1, 2009. She was 
president of the Monongalia County, W.Va., Hu- 
mane Society. She is survived by two children. 


David S. Newcombe HS '60 of Weston, Mass., 
on June 11, 2010. He served as a captain in the 
Army during the Korean War. He was a rheuma- 
tologist and a professor at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his wife, Sissel; three 
daughters; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Emile M. Scarpelli M.D. '60, Ph.D. '62 of Or- 
angeburg, N.Y., on April 13, 2010. He was a pro- 
fessor of pediatrics, physiology, and biophysics and 
chief of pediatric pulmonology at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine and an adjunct professor of pe- 
diatrics at Weill Cornell Medical College in New 
York. Survivors include his wife, Bella; six sons; a 
daughter; and 11 grandchildren. 


Jay E. Beal '61, LL.B. '64 of Mobile, Ala., on 
April 11, 2010. He was a member of the varsity 
basketball team at Duke. He was a corporate lawyer 
for Wachovia Bank and then worked in the real-es- 
tate division of Rose’s Stores and for the Mitchell 
Co. He is survived by his wife, Sherry; a stepson; 
two stepdaughters; his mother; a brother; a sister; 
and five step-grandchildren. 


H. Lawrence Bond B.D. ’61, Ph.D. 67 of 
Boone, N.C., on Nov. 17, 2009. He was a pastor for 
26 years, a professor of Renaissance history at Ap- 
palachian State University for 37 years, and a trans- 
lator of ancient Latin texts. He was a civil-rights 
advocate and was arrested for his participation in 
the Greensboro lunch counter sit-ins. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters and two grandchildren. 


Joseph E. Bryson Ed.D. ’61 of Greensboro, on 
May 26, 2010. He was a professor emeritus at the 
UNC-Greensboro School of Education. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jean; three daughters; three 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Harold E. Jones B.D. ’61 of Roswell, N.M., on 
Aug. 14, 2010. He served as a second lieutenant in 
the Army before becoming a Methodist minister in 
West Virginia, North Carolina, and Iowa. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marjorie; two daughters; a sister; 
three grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Lois Thwaite Shaw 61 of Fort Pierce, Fla., on 
March 14, 2010. She was a real-estate agent with 
Sailfish Point Realty in Stuart, Fla. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Martin; three daughters; a son; 
a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Edward E. Wilson A.M. ’61 of Springfield, Va., 
on July 29, 2010. He served in the Army for 23 
years, retiring as a lieutenant colonel. He taught 
French, Latin, and other languages and was the chair 
of the department of foreign languages at Osborne 
Park High School in Manassas, Va. 


Norman G. Barrier 62, A.M. 64, Ph.D. ’66 of 
Columbia, Mo., on June 6, 2010. He was a profes- 
sor of history and peace studies at the University of 
Missouri. He was a leading scholar of South Asian 
studies and published more than 30 scholarly arti- 
cles and seven books. He is survived by his wife, 
Joanne; two daughters; a son; his mother; two 
brothers; and a granddaughter. 


William A. Chesnutt J.D. '62 of The Villages, 
Fla., on April 13, 2010. He was a partner at the 
law firm McNees Wallace & Nurick and chief 
counsel for the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commis- 
sion. He is survived by his wife, Harriet; three 
daughters, including Hilary Chesnutt John- 
son ‘86; and six grandchildren. 


M. Dana Hunt M.Div. 62 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
26, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II before becoming a minister to many congre- 
gations in Virginia and North Carolina. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Hazel; a son; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


Thomas C. Jones ‘62 of Raleigh, on March 3, 
2010. After graduating, he served seven years with 
the North Carolina National Guard before becom- 
ing a manager for Overnite Transportation Co. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary; a son; three daugh- 
ters; his mother; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


John I. Alger E 64 of Chantilly, Va., on Feb. 14, 
2010. He graduated from the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy and served in the Army during the Vietnam 
War. He then became a member of the faculty at 
West Point and dean of information warfare at the 
National War College. He is survived by seven 
children, a sister, and 12 grandchildren. 


P. Thomas Bradbury ‘64 of Atlanta, on Sept. 
8, 2010. He was an A.B. Duke Scholar before be- 
coming a longtime editorial-page editor at The 
Charlotte News and The Charlotte Observer. He also 
helped found Friendship Trays in Charlotte, a meal- 
delivery and visitation program for the elderly and 
homebound. He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; a 
son; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Gerald W. Cady HS '64 of San Diego, on May 
20, 2010. He was a member of the Navy medical 
corps and chair of the orthopaedics department at 
the Navy hospital in San Diego. During the Viet- 
nam War, he served as chief of the orthopaedic de- 
partment on the USS Sanctuary. He is survived by 
his wife, Margaret; three sons; 10 grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Nancy E. Capps ’64 of Raleigh, on Aug. 6, 
2010. She was a librarian. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, and a grandson. 


James L. Babin A.M. ’65, Ph.D. ’70 of Baton 
Rouge, La., on July 31, 2010. He was a professor of 
English at Louisiana State University, where he also 
served as president of the faculty senate, was an edi- 
tor of The Henry James Review, and served as director 
of undergraduate studies for the English depart- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Edith; a daugh- 
ter; a son; two sisters; a brother; and five 
grandchildren. 


Joseph J. Brigati LL.B. 65 of Chevy Chase, 
Md., on Aug. 4, 2010. He was a founding member 
and partner at the law firm K&L Gates and was 
president of the Columbia Country Club in Chevy 
Chase. He is survived by his wife, Jean; two daugh- 
ters; two sons; and 10 grandchildren. 


James V. McCarthy ’65 of Pickens, S.C., on 
May 18, 2010. He was a member of the varsity 
football team at Duke and a mortgage broker at 
Wells Fargo. He is survived by his wife, Anne; two 
sons; two stepsons; a sister; and a granddaughter. 
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Kristine Bergelin Andres '66 of Big Rapids, 
Mich., on March 9, 2010. She was manager of the 
Lundberg Bookstore at Ferris State University, where 
she was also president of the union of clerical and 
technical workers at the university. She is survived 
by her husband, Steven; a daughter; a son; and two 
sisters. 


George B. Moyers M.F. 66 of Morganton, N.C., 
on June 2, 2010. He was the managing forester of 
the western North Carolina division of the Crescent 
Land and Timber Corp. After retiring, he started his 
own shrubbery business. He is survived by his wife, 
Mattie; two sons; a daughter; and a brother. 


Lynn Holmes Trotter 66 of Asheville, N.C., on 
April 19, 2010. She was a teacher and language ther- 
apist before working for the Blue Ridge Center, an 
environmental organization, and Western Highlands 
Network, a social-services organization, where she 
worked for 25 years. She is survived by her husband, 
Ben; two sons; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


James C. Smith Jr. Ph.D. '67 of Blacksburg, 
Va., on May 8, 2010. He was a professor of mathe- 
matics at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. He is survived by his wife, Linda; two 
daughters; and a grandson. 


Andrew M. Harkness J.D. '68 of Canandaigua, 
N.Y., on Aug. 25, 2010. He practiced law in 
Canandaigua, where he was lawyer for the city, and 
he later worked for Day Environmental Engineering 
Consultants. He is survived by a son, a daughter, 
his mother, and a sister. 


John F. Heider Ph.D. '68 of Lawrence, Kan., on 
May 26, 2010. He was a leader in the Human Po- 
tential Movement, worked at the Esalen Institute, 
founded the Human Potential School of Mendocino, 
Calif., wrote two books, and led personal-growth 
groups for more than 40 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Donna; two daughters; a son; two brothers; 10 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Robert P. Murphy ’68 of Potomac, Md., on 
Aug. 12, 2008. He received his J.D. from Colum- 
bia University and was general counsel to the U.S. 
General Accounting Office. Survivors include his 
wife, Karen; four sons; a brother; and a sister. 


Linda Jones Callender '70 of Anoka, Minn., 
on May 7, 2010. She taught English and journal- 
ism at schools in the Anoka-Hennepin School Dis- 
trict. She is survived by her husband, Charles; a 
son; and a brother. 


Malcolm G. Robinson HS 771 of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., on June 5, 2010. He was a gastroen- 
terologist in private practice at the Oklahoma City 
Clinic and at the University of Oklahoma, where he 
was a clinical professor of medicine. He was also a 
two-term state governor of the American College of 
Gastroenterology. He is survived by his wife, Susan; 
his parents; and a brother. 


Nancy A. Palmer '74 of Oak Ridge, Tenn., on 
June 8, 2010. She worked at several financial firms 
and institutions, most recently serving as vice pres- 
ident at Legg Mason. Survivors include two sisters 
and four brothers. 


Stephen L. Parr J.D. 74 of Houston, on March 
27, 2010. He worked for ExxonMobil. 
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Harold Hotelling A.M. '75, Ph.D. '82 of 
Rochester, Mich., on Dec, 29, 2009, He was a pro- 
fessor of economics at Lawrence Technological Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; four 
sons; a daughter; three brothers; a sister; and two 
grandsons. 


Betty Jean “B.J.” Seymour Ph.D. '75 of 
Richmond, Va., on June 6, 2010, She was chair of 
the department of religious studies at Randolph- 
Macon College, and she was the first woman at the 
college to earn a full professorship, the first woman 
to earn tenure, and the first woman to become a de- 
partment chair. She was also a choral director and 
contralto soloist at River Road Church, Baptist, in 
Richmond. She is survived by her nieces and 
nephews. 


Robert L. Volberg '75 of Richmond, Calif., on 
June 23, 2010. He was the founder of Angeline’s 
Louisiana Kitchen, a restaurant in Berkeley, Calif. 
Survivors include a sister, Dale Volberg Reed 
63, and a brother. 


David C. Glover M.H.A. '76 of Newnan, Ga., 
on May 2, 2010. He worked in hospital administra- 
tion at Broward General Hospital in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., Aiken Community Hospital in Aiken, 
S.C., and several other hospitals. He is survived by 
his wife, Carol Ann; two daughters; his mother; 
three brothers; a sister; and two grandsons. 


James M. Buchanan BS.E. '78 of Raleigh, on 
June 15, 2010. He was an engineer at ITT Corp. 
and in the high-speed communications division of 
Larscom. He is survived by his father, his step- 
mother, and a sister. 
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Darlene E. Grega A.H.C. '81 of Cleveland on 
April 7, 2010. She was a former pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church in Canton, Ohio, and the univer- 
sity pastor at Valparaiso University. She is survived 
by a son, her parents, and a sister. 


Shirley Hobbs Buie A.H.C. '85 of Wilming- 
ton, N.C., on Aug. 17, 2010. She was a medical 
technologist specializing in sleep studies at New 
Hanover Regional Medical Center. She is survived 
by her husband, Kenneth; two sons; a daughter; 12 
grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


John M. Hemenway B.S.E. '85 of Arlington, 
Va., on April 30, 2010. He was an electrical engi- 
neer at Lockheed Martin before receiving a law de- 
gree at George Mason University and worked as a 
patent lawyer at Andrew Corp., in Forest, Va. He is 
survived by his wife, Stephanie; a son; his parents; 
and four siblings. 


Camille Ogle Yorkey M.Div. '85 of Wilming- 
ton, N.C., on June 13, 2010. She was a school 
teacher and director of the Durham Mental Health 
Association before receiving her degree from Duke. 
She founded three Methodist churches in southeast- 
ern North Carolina and was a volunteer chaplain at 
Ground Zero immediately following the attacks on 
9/11. Most recently, she was senior pastor of Ben- 
son United Methodist Church in Raleigh. Survivors 
include a son, a daughter, her mother, and a 
brother. 


Alison Sweet Zieff '85 of Nantucket, Mass., on 
April 25, 2010. She practiced law at the real-estate 
firm Sarah F. Alger and was a member of several 
community organizations, serving on the board of 
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the Nantucket New School. She is survived by her 
husband, David; a daughter; two sons; her father; 
and a sister. 


Phillip J. Christie Jr. M.B.A. ’88 of Montpelier, 
Va., on April 17, 2010. He was a consultant at 
Mercer Human Resources Consulting. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Robyne; his parents; and a sister. 


Paul C. Miles M.B.A. ’88 of Seattle, on May 22, 
2010. He was a graduate of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy and served in the Army for six years. After 
graduating from Duke, he worked as an investment 
adviser for Edward Jones. He is survived by his 
wife, Bobbi; a son; a daughter; his mother; three 
sisters; and four brothers. 


Matthew J. Smith Ph.D. ’88 of Ashland, Ore., 
on June 3, 2010. He was a former vice president of 
marketing and senior sales engineer at Thermo Elec- 
tron Corp. and was most recently global marketing 
manager for life sciences at Hach Co., both scien- 
tific-equipment manufacturers. He is survived by 
his wife, Jennifer; a son; two daughters; and a sister. 


Thomas M. Devlin M.B.A. 90 of Atlanta, on 
Sept. 29, 2009. 


Victor Casagrande '96 of Syosset, N.Y., on 
May 29, 2010. While at Duke, he was a member of 
Pi Kappa Alpha. He is survived by his parents. 


Andrew M. Carroll 98 of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
Aug. 14, 2010. He researched musculoskeletal 
structure and function and worked in the physiol- 
ogy department at the DeBusk College of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine at Lincoln Memorial University. 
He is survived by his parents and a sister. 


Eric W. Inge B.S.E. ’01 of Portsmouth, Va., on 
Feb. 13, 2010. He served in the Navy Medical 
Corps and was a resident in psychiatry at the Naval 
Medical Center in Portsmouth. Survivors include 
his parents. 


Jeremy A. Steinberg '03 of Madison, Wis., on 
May 14, 2010. Survivors include his parents. 


Andrew R. Everson ’11 of Tampa, Fla., on Oct. 
24, 2010. He was a member of Pi Kappa Phi and 
the debate team, a political-science major, and a 
line monitor for the men’s basketball team. Sur- 
vivors include his parents and a brother, Arthur 
Joseph “A.J.” Everson IV B.S.E. '09. 


Baseball Coach D’Armi 

Thomas R. D’Armi of Wilson, N.C., died on July 
10, 2010, at the age of 75. He was coach of the 
baseball team for seven years and was director of 
athletic facilities management for 20 years at Duke. 

He was first a head coach at West Georgia Col- 
lege, now the University of West Georgia, and was 
an assistant coach at Mississippi State University. 
He came to Duke in 1976 and served as the assis- 
tant coach to Enos Slaughter before becoming head 
coach after the 1977 season. 

His teams produced five consecutive winning 
seasons, and his final record as head coach was 
125-98-2. He retired from the athletics department 
in 2004. He is survived by a son, Mickey T. 
D’Armi 86. 


Economics Professor Vernon 

John M. Vernon of Durham died on Oct. 26, 2010, 
at the age of 73. He was professor emeritus of eco- 
nomics, serving in the department for more than 


four decades, including two years as chair. 

He received an undergraduate degree from the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in 1958, an 
M.B.A. from the University of Mississippi in 1962, 
and a Ph.D. from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1966. He joined the faculty that 
year and became a full professor in 1972. 

Vernon’s research and teaching interests revolved 
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around industrial organization and regulation. His 
work also covered public policy, applied microeco- 
nomics, and the economics of innovation and regu- 
lation. His later research projects explored the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

He is survived by his wife, Jerry; a daughter; 
two sons, including John A. Vernon '91; and six 
grandchildren. 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable 
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phone number. 
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Durham, N.C. 27708. 
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ExtraCredit 


Graduation Requirements 


The story “Renovation Project” looks at the 
state of the humanities at Duke. Do you 
think certain humanities courses should be 
required for all college students? If so, 
which ones? 


Share your suggested requirements on our Facebook 
discussion board: http://on.fb.me/dmhumanities 


You Can’t Take It With You 


The recently donated Doris Duke Charitable 
Foundation Historical Archives include 


household inventories, architectural drawings, 


invoices, correspondence, and recipes, among 
other things. What would be in your archival 
legacy? 


Share on our Facebook wall: 
http://www.facebook.com/DukeMagazine 


The Nixon Gap 


In 1981, Duke president Terry Sanford began 
negotiating with former President Richard 
Nixon LL.B. °37 to locate the Nixon presi- 
dential library at Duke. Many faculty mem- 
bers opposed the idea, and as faculty 
opposition intensified, the talks collapsed. 
Less than a year later, Nixon’s representatives 
announced that a site at Chapman College in 
San Clemente, California, had been chosen for 
the library. 


It’s been thirty years since the initial negotiations. Do you think 
Duke would have benefited from the presence of a Nixon presi- 
dential library, or is Duke better off without it? Share your 
response on our Facebook page: http://on.fb.me/dmnixon 


2: @dukemagazine £-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
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LAST QUESTION 


We asked Ken Rogerson, lecturer in public 
policy, Does Wikileaks’ release of classi- 
fied State Department communiqués sig- 
nal a new kind of relationship between 
government and the media? Rogerson 
specializes in Internet politics and policy. 


Thomas Jefferson famously said, 
“Were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or news- 
papers without a government, I 
should not hesitate for a moment to 
prefer the latter.” Jefferson appreci- 
ated the press’ role in connecting 
government and citizen. Is Wik- 
iLeaks this connection? 

When the world’s most respected 
news organizations unapologetically 
rely on WikiLeaks, a PR-savvy en- 
tity, as a primary source for major 
news stories, they implicitly give 
credence to its actions and make us 
examine even more the impact of 
the Internet on journalism. 

The 3 a.m. parking-garage meet- 
ings with the Deep Throats of goy- 
ernment are not the only kinds of 
defining moments for investigative 
journalists. Sifting through oceans 
of information might be just as 
valuable—including what Wik- 
iLeaks has made available. 

With some academics decrying 
the current heavy reliance on offi- 
cial government sources for produc- 
ing the news and citizen journalists 
using the Internet to tell stories 
others won't tell, Wiki-Leaks is cre- 
ating space that both can use. If the 
site’s creators have broken laws, 
prosecution is in order. And there 
have been times in U.S. history— 
The New York Times’ publication of 
the Pentagon Papers, for example— 
when the tension between press 
freedom and government trans- 
parency has played out in the courts. 


Post: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
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One Community at 

a Time 

by Taylor Sisk 

Nearly a half century after 
its launch, an ambitious 
antipoverty initiative still 
provides a template for 
fighting economic inequities 


cover: Delmas Banks on the front porch « 
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Staying on Track 

by Jonathan Ingram 

Lesa France Kennedy 83 is 
the third generation in her 
family to play an important 
role in the popular—and 
lucrative—sport of stock 
car racing 





18 SPORTS Al Buehler: making—and teaching—sports 


history 


20 aaa Working with students in crisis 
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Aristotle Audited 

by Aaron Kirschenfeld 

A class considers the ideas of 
the most important thinker 
in the Western philosophical 
tradition 





A Resonant Voice 
Remembered 

Former students and writing 
colleagues reflect on the life, 
work, and influence of 
Reynolds Price 55 


22 OBSERVER Immersion ina pandemic 


51 BOOKNOTES 


53 AlumniRegister 


DAA activities, class updates, 


mini-profiles 
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72 EXTRACREDIT Revwving up the Gator 
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Philosophy 101: Revisit Kirschenfeld’s blog posts about his experiences as a philosophy student 

Go to the Races: Take a closer look at International Speedway Corporation racetracks on Google maps 
Documenting Poverty: Watch clips from a movie about poverty in North Carolina 

Stay tuned: Listen to student audio documentaries related to content from this issue 





Reynolds Price Papers, Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library, Duke University 





“Protestors were coming up to us 
asking if we were OK, patting us on 
the shoulder and asking us why we 
weren t evacuated.... Weaeumm@r 








“T never intended to be a college president. 


It was never an ambition of mine.... 
Once I got there, with very little train- 
ing and very little experience, I had a 
very demanding first few years. I'd never 
been a department chair or a dean or a 
provost or anything else. So it was like 
drinking from a fire hose.” 

President Emerita Nannerl O. Keohane, 0 


becoming president of Wellesley College 





during her Terry Sanf 
Lecture at the Sanford School tr 





“At the end of the day, there are things 
that you have to learn in college. It 
seems to me that a school has to allow 
freedom to students to give them the 
space to become responsible, and [the 
school has] to work with students to 
accept that responsibility.” 


—President Richard H. Brodhead, on 


problematic elements of ca ure 
ind related unflattering stories about Duke 
in the press this past fall, at an open 
forum with students in February 


“Visitors throughout the region have a 
special opportunity as both museums 
present contemporary artists inspired by 
the crucifix, an iconic image of suffering, 
death, and resurrection.” 


—Kimerly Rorschach, Mary D.B.T. and 


H. Sema stor of the Nasher 


tourists who came to see 
the pyramids. We're 
_ living here and we plan 
to keep living here.” 


Andrew Simon ‘10, on living in Cairo during 
the protes 
in an interview with Duke's Office of News and 


sts against the Egyptian government, 


Communications 


Museum of Art, on the opening of a new 
exhibition, “The Body of Christ,” which is 


running concurrently with the Ackland Art 
Museum's installation of a controversial David 
Wojnarowicz film, “A Fire in My Belly,” that 


was removed from the National Portrait 
Gallery last year (The Chapel Hill News) 


“One toe: crushed. One point guard’s 


season: crushed. The hopes of a basket- 
ball nation: crushed. S.M.H. [Shaking 
my head.] Worst. Thing. Ever.” 


—The students of “Save Kyrie’s Toe,” a 
student group devoted to tongue-in-cheek 
pronouncements on freshman basketball 
toe injury, in a video 


oaded to YouTube 





player Kyrie Ir 
they upl 


“Would I want to wander around the 


forest with a jaguar on a leash? Well, no! 
Because there’s no doubt a jaguar can 
finish you off in a few seconds.” 


Stuart Pimm, Doris Duke Professor of 





onservation ecology, on a South American 
animal reserve that allows visitors to take 
jaguars on walks (The New York Times) 


“Including a discussion about gun safety 


during checkups at a pediatrician’s office 
is no different than encouraging parents 
to use car seats or keep poisons locked up.” 


-John Moses ‘78, associate professor of 
pediatrics, on a proposed bill in Florida that 
vould ban doctors from asking parents if 


they keep guns at t me 







r rt 
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“The other thing is, what do you do 
about it even if it’s true? Move to 
electric cars and no horns?” 


—Larry B. Goldstein HS ‘87, director of the 
Duke Stroke Center, on a recent study that 
found prolonged exposure to noisy automobile 
traffic increased the risk of stroke in people 
over age sixty-five (Bloomberg Businessweek) 


“You're not going to get a big presentation 
about how people’s lives were ruined. 

In insider-trading cases, where are the 
victims?” 





—Sam Buell, professor at Duke Law School 
and former federal prosecutor, on how 
insider-trading cases tend to differ from 
shareholder fraud and Ponzi scheme cases 
(The Huffington Post) 





“Take something you or I might find 
mildly threatening. For the person with 
impaired perception of reality, that can 


— 


A 
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Not done yet: Mike Krzyzewski celebrated his 880th career win after his Blue Devil squad beat UNC-Greensboro in December. The 
milestone puts Coach K second only to his mentor, Bobby Knight, who holds the record—for now—for all-time wins with 902. yf 


get exaggerated to the point of being 


incredibly threatening.” 


—Jeffrey Swanson, professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences, on the possible mot 
vation behind Jared Lee Loughner's alleged 
attempt to kill Arizona Rep. Gabrielle Giffords 
(Time Magazine's Healthland blog) 
“In Iraq, we were fooled many times.” 
—Gerald Grant ‘89, a neurosurgeon at Duke 


and former Air Force physician at Joint Base 


Balad, in Iraq, on how a brain injury like that 
suffered by Giffords is not always fatal 
(Los Angeles Times) 


“It’s rare that they've had a complete 
180-degree life change. They all seem to 
have had a calling to the ministry at 
some point.” 


—McKennon Shea M.Div. ‘08, director of 


admissions at the divinity school, on a recent 
rise in the number of retired people applying 
to the school (Time Magazine) 


“There's no doubt that Isaiah 18 really is 


speaking about the people of the upper 


Nile. It really is spe 
Sudanese people.” 


Ellen Davis, An 


guished Profe 


“Nobody intentional 
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blunders of well-meaning men that had 


fatal consequences—there’s a big 


difference.” 


—William K. Reilly, Cco-¢ 
ission on the BP 


National Cc 
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Generation Gap 


[Reflecting on “Sex, Love, 
and Celibacy,” November- 
December 2010:] When I 
arrived at Duke in 1936, I 
was baffled by the many lec- 
tures we received against 
“proning,’ or lying together 
clothed under the bushes. 
The campus police used 
their flashlights to search 
out couples and send them 
back to their dorms. It took 
me a while to learn what 
they were talking about. 

We also were protected 
from mistakes by a house 
mother and a hall proctor. If 
for some reason a man (fa- 
ther, brother, or friend) was 
allowed off the first floor, 
the loud speaker would an- 
nounce, “Man on second.” 
We had to be inside our 
dorms by a certain hour, I 
think ten o'clock, on Satur- 
day night. If someone did 
not make it in, the house 
mother would have the cam- 
pus police look for her. We 
had two campuses then, the 
Woman's College and Trin- 
ity College for men. We 
took the bus to get back and 
forth. The men had far fewer 
restrictions than we had, 
and they had maids to clean 
their rooms. 

But life was exciting then. 
A man asked me to a dance, 
and I wondered, “Who will 
I meet there?” At the dance, 
I danced with my date and, 
pretty soon, other men “cut 
in.” They would tap my 
partner on the shoulder, and 
I would dance away with the 
new man. My date would 
then tap some other man on 
the shoulder and dance away 
with his partner. One a/ways 
went home with the man 
who brought you. 

Men often went to the 
dances “stag.” It gave them 


\ ~\S 
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: Copturing the elusive facts about student relationships 


a chance to observe the girls, 
cut in, and make dates. | 
would meet many new peo- 
ple and make a few dates 
with one or two. None of 
my friends “slept” with their 
dates. 

The chase is the exciting 
part of being young. Men 
innately want the chase, and 
girls enjoy being just out of 
reach. We had a lot more 
fun then. When I watch my 
children and grandchildren 
now dating one person for a 
long time, then having a 
lonesome lull, and then 
finding another to date, I 
weep over their loss of the 
excitement that we had. 

Also, when people marry 
as virgins, they can have a 
long married life (I was mar- 
ried for sixty-two years) and 
neither of you worries about 
being compared with some- 
one else as a lover. They are 
happy with the one person 
they fell in love with. 

The pill today makes 
sleeping with many people 
less of a worry about getting 
pregnant but the joy of the 


CORRECTIONS 


ng the Terrorist Threat 





first night of marriage is 

gone. And the many more 

nights for all the years, too. 
Too bad. 


Elizabeth Allin Clarke ’39 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


As a sociology major in the 
late ‘SOs, I wrote a paper on 
sexual activity at Duke using 
an anonymous, two-page 
questionnaire. I handed out 
the questionnaire to the girls 
in my dorm, several sociol- 
ogy professors handed it out 
in their classes, and my 
boyfriend sent it around his 
fraternity. I had more than 
100 responses from which I 
wrote my paper. 

I don’t remember all of 
the questions, but I do re- 
member that only two girls 
said they had engaged in in- 
tercourse. No one had heard 
of “hook ups” or even oral 
sex at that time. There were 
no drugs, no binge drinking 
that I was aware of, and no 
bulimia or anorexia. We 
could drink at eighteen, 
which I think personally was 


The January-February 2011 mini-profile of MJ Sharp listed 
her class year incorrectly. She graduated in 1983, not 1981. 


The January-February 2011 Observer, “Exhibition Exposi- 
tion,” took a quote from Mark Antliff, professor of art his- 
tory, out of context. Sculptor Henri Gaudier-Brzeska’s 
Hieratic Head of Ezra Pound “would have been seen as a 
naughty gesture within the culture of the day” because it was 
made of Pentelic marble, not because it linked intellectual 


and sexual fertility. 


o 


a good thing. 

By the way, “making out” 
back then meant “going all 
the way” or intercourse. Any- 
thing else was “necking” or 
“petting.” I hate to say it, 
but I think my college expe- 
rience was much happier and 
more fulfilling than those of 
students today. Duke even 
went to the Orange Bowl! 


Anne Ellison Hansen ’57 
Atlanta 


Memories of Doris 


What a delight to see the ar- 
ticle about Doris Duke 
(“Ahead of Her Time,” Janu- 
ary-February 2011]! I have 
warm recollections of her 
time in Honolulu in the late 
1930s, when my father, an 
Army officer, was stationed 
there. 

My parents and Doris be- 
came friends through mutual 
family connections. She often 
invited us to accompany her 
on weekends to Shangri La 
when it was under construc- 
tion. I can still close my eyes 
and picture the breathtaking 
views from that spot. Doris 
adored my mother, who was 
about fifteen years older than 
she. She often claimed 
mother was one of her very 
few friends who did not want 
anything (i.e., her money or 
her status) from her. 

Doris was then married to 
Jimmy Cromwell, who 
quickly became a favorite of 
Honolulu society. I recall his 
being referred to as “FDR’s 
ambassador to Canada.” He is 
seen with their basketball 
team in the magazine's con- 
tents-page photo. Jimmy's 


daughter, Christine, was a 
classmate of my older 
brother, Jack. Everywhere she 
went, her bodyguard was 
close by. Jack said the kids 
became accustomed to this 
and accepted his presence— 
at school, in downtown Hon- 
olulu, at parties, and even 
swimming at Waikiki Beach. 
Thanks to the archives, the 
story of the life and times and 
achievements of this remark- 
able woman are preserved. 


Jane Harmeling 
McPherson ’51, A.M. *72 
Chapel Hill 


Missing Piece 
The interview with David 
Schanzer, Duke professor and 
director of the Triangle Center 
on Terrorism and Homeland 
Security [Q&A, January-Feb- 
ruary 2011], was of great 
interest to me and will be of 
even greater interest after the 
first suitcase nuclear device is 
detonated in Manhattan. His 
explanation of radical Islam’s 
motivation to violence, how- 
ever, omits a key factor direct- 
ing much of this violence 
toward our country. 

Not once is the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and 


A Duke Magazine Reunions 
Weekend Presentation 


CollegeSports 


The Economics, Ethics, 
and Excesses of the. 
Games We ie - 





My date would then tap some other man on the shoulder and dance ape with his 
_ partner. One always went home with the man who brought you. ” 


PETU ALTIN CLADE 
H ALLIN CLARKE 


America’s one-sided involve- 
ment in it even mentioned. 
Some, including myself, re- 
gard this issue as the primary 
motivator of Arab hatred to- 
ward the U.S. This hatred 
pushes some on the fringes to 
mass murder, as we have 
found to our great cost. 


John K. Herpel M.D. *72 
Acworth, New Hampshire 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Celebratory conflagration: Following Duke’s breathtaking come-from-behind Victory over 
archrival UNC in February, revelers rallied around a roaring bonfire on West Campus. ~ 


Photo by Megan Morr 
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Seid le Oe 
lenkins leads entrepreneurship 
Initiative 
ormer Duke trustee Kimberly Jenkins 
is leading a new campus initiative to 


promote entrepreneurship. In Novem- 
ber, she began serving as senior adviser to 





the president and provost for innovation 


and entrepreneurship, and she hopes to ‘ J J 1 lJ v E B [ UJ EF Dp E VY | B G 





transform student ideas into viable busi- be 
nesses and expand Duke’s entrepreneurial 
network. 

Jenkins ’76, M.Ed. ’77, Ph.D. ’80 has 
extensive experience in both the for-profit 
and nonprofit sectors. She has worked for 
Microsoft and the computer company 
NeXT, in addition to founding two non- 
profit organizations that have informed 
legislators about technology issues. 

In a presentation to the board of 
trustees’ meeting in December, she laid 
out a plan in which entrepreneurship is 
broadly defined. “I think a lot of people 
gravitate toward an image of Mark 
Zuckerberg,” the founder of Facebook, she 
says. But entrepreneurship “is also about ; - 
creating the next Teach For America.” 

In the coming months, Jenkins will | a ae oo 
look to align the entrepreneurship activi- 


opportunities to people inside and outside i 


ties that already exist, communicate those 


the university, and begin raising funds to 7 - 
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Spike in Success: The Blue Devil volleyball team had a record year, advancing to the regional finals, or “elite eight,” of the NCAA 
eee ci lit Tournament this winter for the first time in Duke’s history. The team also won the ACC championship and finished the season with 
Innovator: Jenkins and a student at the Pratt School a record of 27-7. Above, senior Becci Burling, left, and junior Sophia Dunworth block a shot by High Point University during the 

of Engineering. NCAA Volleyball Championship’s first round, held at Cameron Indoor Stadium December 3. 


support the initiative. 





8 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Gy The New Black: this year’s graduates will wear gowns made of material from 
recycled plastic bottles. Although ecologically green, the gowns will still be black. 
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The King Speech 
Robinson headlines MLK 
commemoration 


riter and social-justice advocate 
fact Robinson, who led a na- 

tionwide campaign to end apartheid 
in South Africa and has pushed for human 
rights in African and Caribbean nations, 
was the keynote speaker at this year’s Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Day program. 

Robinson’s speech focused on the extent 
to which contributions by Africans or those 
of African descent are appreciated by the 
wider world. “What if you think you know 
your story when you really do not know 
your story? When you believe what you've 
been told, when most of what you've been 
told has been mistold to you, and most of 
your story has not even been told at all?” 
he said. “We will not be able to build a 
brotherhood until we can come to know 
and appreciate the full stories and histories 
of the world’s varied peoples.” 

Robinson, who is a professor of law at 
the Pennsylvania State University, founded 
the policy organization TransAfrica, which 
promotes human rights 
in Africa and the 
Caribbean. In 1994, he 
led a campaign to end 
military rule in Haiti 
that resulted in the 
establishment of the 
country’s first demo- 
cratically elected gov- 
ernment. Robinson also 
has written several 
books, including Unbro- 
ken Agony: Haiti, From 








Robinson: Human rights activist. Revolution to Kidnapping 


of a President, about his 
efforts in that country. 

Other events during the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Day celebration included an ad- 
vance screening of the PBS documentary 
Freedom Riders, about the activists who at- 
tempted to integrate interstate bus lines in 
the early 1960s, and a service project in- 
volving collaboration between members of 
the Duke community and students, faculty, 
and staff members from North Carolina 
Central University and Southern High 
School. Altogether, the participants pack- 
aged 50,000 meals for Stop Hunger Now, 
an international hunger-relief organization. 
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East-West connections: Courtney Liu, a sophomore, leads an arts education class for middle-school students during last 


summer’s DukeEngage program in Zhuhai, China. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


DukeEngage 


Launched in 2007, DukeEngage provides funding for undergraduates to pursue 
immersive service experiences at home and abroad. Students complete individual 
or team projects that give meaningful assistance to communities in need. 


32 


Group projects in 2010 





50 


Independent projects that year 





764 


Students applied to do projects in 2010 





346 


Students participated 





6 


Continents visited since the program began in 2007 





45 


Countries visited since then 





12,000,000 


Estimated air miles flown by students since 2007 





10,030 


Miles to the project site farthest from Durham—Richmond, Victoria, Australia 





24 


Students worked in Durham in 2010 





20 


Minimum hours of pre-departure training 





26 


Projects from 2010 that will repeat in 2011 





—C(hrissy DiNicola 
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Explorations with the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics 


What happens when we blur the line between 
the real and virtual worlds? 


When we move from the real world to a 








Humanist at the Helm 


Emory’s Laurie Patton to 

2 become arts and sciences dean 
virtual space such as that of Second Life 
or World of Warcraft, we cross clear aurie L. Patton, the Charles Howard Can- 
thresholds as we log in and “become” our dler Professor of religion at Emory Univer- 


avatars. We know our roles in virtual sity and director of Emory’s Center for 


space, and we know that they change as 
we move from one space to another. 

By contrast, hybrid reality systems 
blur the boundaries between physical 
and virtual space. For example, the social 
application Foursquare seamlessly con- 
nects GPS-enabled mobile device users 
to virtual elements such as online infor- 
mation and gaming. If you make enough 
visits to your local Starbucks, you can be 
designated that store’s “mayor.” 

The transition can be so seamless that 
the “user” is not always aware he is part of 
the “game’—whether as data to be 
mined, a hit to be aggregated, or a con- 
sciousness to be influenced. This blending 
of the real and the virtual can alter our 
ideas about what counts as true experi- 
ence and what things or ideas have value. 

Does the “mayor” of Starbucks have 
some authority or responsibility toward 
her “citizens”? Perhaps not. But what 
about the duly elected head of a major 
city? He can control the physical space, 
but does he also control the virtual space? 

Suppose you use your smart phone and 
receive a geo-referenced warning about 
the dangers of loitering in the dark alley 
you've just entered? Or perhaps you're 
driving on a heavily potholed street when 
a note pops up on your mobile device in- 
forming you about the upcoming munic- 
ipal bond issue to repave the city’s roads? 

While hybrid reality systems democra- 
tize access and can enrich our collective 
experience as we move through the 
world, it is still up to us to extend our in- 
formation literacy so we can evaluate 
ever-evolving media forms. We may not 
be aware of the consequences of our ac- 
tions in this new information space, but 
we have a moral responsibility to be in- 
formed participants in the hybrid reali- 
ties we are authoring together. 

—Victoria Szabo 
Szabo is assistant research professor in the 
Department of Art, Art History & Visual 
Studies and program director for Information 
Science and Information Studies. 
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Patton: Dooley to Devil. 


Faculty Development and Excellence, will be- 
come the next dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences beginning in July. She will oversee 
the university's core academic units, which 
offer courses and degrees across the arts, hu- 
manities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 

Patton, who received her B.A. from Har- 
vard University in 1983 and her Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in 1991, is the au- 
thor or editor of eight books on South Asian 
history, culture, and religion. She translated 


the classical Sanskrit text The Bhagavad Gita 
for the Penguin Classics Series and also has written two books of poetry. Her current 


research for two forthcoming books focuses on religion in the public sphere and on 


women and Sanskrit in contemporary India. 


Patton will succeed Alvin L. Crumbliss, a chemistry professor and former dean of 


natural sciences who was appointed interim arts and sciences dean in May 2010, 


after former dean George McLendon left to become the provost of Rice University. 


Speaker Roundup 


Winter talks by public policy players 


¢ Sheila Bair, chair of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, in the Ge- 
neen Auditorium at the Fuqua School 
of Business. During her appearance, 
she blamed the 2008 financial crisis on 
“a systematic breakdown in accounta- 
bility.” 


¢ Peter Baker, White House correspon- 
dent for The New York Times, at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy. In a 
conversation with Duke political sci- 
entist Peter Feaver, he spoke about his 
experiences covering the Obama ad- 
ministration, including the workings 
of the White House press operation 
and the President's record in commu- 
nicating his ideas to the public. 


¢ Edwidge Danticat, Haitian fiction 
writer, in Smith Warehouse. She read 
from her recent work and spoke about 
the ways writers both in Haiti and in 
the Haitian diaspora have responded 
creatively to last year’s earthquake. 


¢ Nannerl O. Keohane, president 
emerita of Duke, at the Sanford School 
of Public Policy. She spoke about her 
new book, Thinking About Leadership, 
and discussed the traits shared by ef- 
fective leaders. 





Keohane: What a leader looks like. 


¢ William K. Reilly, co-chair of the Na- 
tional Commission on the BP Deepwa- 
ter Horizon Oil Spill and Offshore 
Drilling, in Reynolds Industries The- 
ater. He spoke about the commission’s 
procedures and findings. 
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How do you Say Go Duke? the men’s basketball game against the University of Virginia on January 15 was 
broadcast online in Mandarin Chinese, a first for the ACC. Three Duke undergraduate students provided the play-by-play. 


Site Artist 


Artist-in-residence creates architecturally inspired installation 


erman-born Dutch artist Stefan Hoffmann was on campus in 
early February as a visiting artist sponsored by the Depart- 


ment of Art, Art History & Vi- 
sual Studies. Hoffmann creates wall 
and window installations that em- 
ploy a variety of screen-printing and 
painting techniques to create dy- 
namic, bold images directly on walls 
or windows instead of paper or fabric. 
By printing within the confines of a 
particular architectural setting, he is 
able to increase the scale of his work 
and incorporate natural and ambient 
light sources, thus enabling him to 
design much larger, site-specific im- 
ages. Hoffman also uses imagery he 
finds in his current location. 


GALLERY 








While at Duke, he worked on a hallway between the ground 
floor of Perkins and the Gothic Reading Room. He visited the 


library's conservation room and 
used artistic elements from work by 
Theodor de Bry that was in the 
process of being restored. 

Students were invited to assist 
Hoffmann throughout the week- 
long installation process. He also 
collaborated with Bill Fick ’86, vis- 
iting assistant professor of the prac- 
tice, and Merrill Shatzman, associate 
professor of the practice, meeting 
with students in introductory and 


= Capstone courses who are using a 
= range of traditionally based and 
Outside the frame: Hoffman installed his artwork around corners and down hallways. 


digital media techniques. 


Megan Morr 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


fter earning a degree in me- 
chanical engineering, Alexander 





friendships with the artists Jean Arp, 
Marcel Duchamp, Fernand Léger, Joan 


Using the principle of balance with 


as a result of the slightest current of air. 


Commissioned in 1967, the original 
was the first public sculpture funded by 


Calder studied under John Sloan 
at the Art Students League in 
New York in the early 1920s. From 1926 to 
1930, he lived in 
Paris, where he 
developed 
lifelong 












Miro, and Piet Mondrian. 
After visiting Mondrian’s studio in 
1930, Calder began to explore abstrac- 
tion, which, in combination with his pre- 
vious experimentation in wire sculpture 
with movable parts, led him to the in- 
vention of mobiles. Mobiles are 
kinetic sculptures—originally 
hand-cranked or motorized, 
later able to move 



















simple wire and brightly painted sheet 
metal cut into shapes, Calder introduced 
lightness and openness to sculpture’s 
traditional concern for mass and volume. 
The Great Speed is a stabile, one of 
Calder’s abstract, usually steel sculp- 
tures that rest firmly on the ground 
rather than dangling in space as 
the mobiles do. The Nasher 
Museum’s version of this work ts 
a reduction of a monumental, 
forty-three-foot-tall sculpture 
located in the downtown civic 
center of Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
the title is a play on the name 
of that city. 
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the National Endowment for the Arts’ 
public art program. Nancy Hanks ’49, 
the second NEA chairman, ordered two 
smaller versions of the sculpture. One 
she bequeathed to the Nasher Museum; 
the other she gave to the NEA. 

Painted Calder’s signature Signcraft 
red, The Great Speed is currently on view 
at the Nasher, together with a mobile 
on loan from a private collector. See 
more of Calder’s work alongside work 
by contemporary artists who have 
looked to and built on Calder’s aesthetics 
in “Alexander Calder and Contemporary 
Art: Form, Balance, Joy,” opening at the 
Nasher on February 16, 2012. 





Coming Attraction: annual Full Frame 


Documentary Film Festival, April 14-17. 


Melding Musical Genres 


Inaie singet 
itt Merritt, a North Carolina-raised 
and Grammy-nominated singer- 
songwriter, and Simone Dinner- 

stein, an acclaimed classical pianist, 

presented the world premiere of their 
collaboration, Night, a suite of songs 
exploring the hours from dusk to 
dawn, during a two-night run this Jan- 
uary at Reynolds Industries Theater. 
They began the performance with 

a collaborative interpretation of 

Robert Schumann’s “In the Evening,” 

which was followed by Cat Stevens’ 

“Trouble.” Both artists also played 

solo: Merritt performed some new 

songs, and Dinnerstein played some 


selections from her extensive solo classical piano repertoire. 
The evening continued with works commissioned specially for 


Hep Cat 





Universal language: Dinnerstein, left, and Merritt collaborated on the world 


premiere of new works and reinterpretations of older ones. 


tive specialties. 


Exhibition of W. Eugene Smith work celebrates jazz legends 


n the late 1950s, photographer W. Eu- 
gene Smith lived and worked in a New 
York City loft building with a remark- 
able list of inhabitants 
sicians, filmmakers, writers, and artists. 





famous jazz mu- 


In photographs and audio recordings, he 
documented an era and captured rare mo- 
ments with some of the world’s most leg- 
endary jazz musicians. 

“The Jazz Loft Project: W. Eugene 
Smith in New York City, 1957-1965,” 
now on display at the Nasher Museum of 
Art, includes photographs and audio and 
video recordings Smith made during that 
time. Smith exposed 1,447 rolls of film 
at his loft, making roughly 40,000 pic- 
tures—the largest body of work in his ca- 
reer—of the nocturnal jazz scene as well 
as life on the streets as seen from his 
fourth-floor window. He wired the build- 
ing like a surreptitious recording studio 
and made 1,740 reels (4,000 hours) of 
stereo and mono audiotapes, capturing 
more than 300 musicians, among them 
Paul Bley, Don Cherry, Alice Coltrane, 
Bill Evans, Roy Haynes, Roland Kirk, 
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and Sonny Rollins. 

He also recorded pianists Sonny Clark 
and Eddie Costa, drummers Edgar Bate- 
man and Ronnie Free, saxophonist Lin 
Halliday, bassist Henry Grimes, and 
multi-instrumentalist Eddie Listengart. 
Also dropping in on the nighttime scene 
were Diane Arbus, Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
Salvador Dali, Doris Duke, Robert Frank, 
and Norman Mailer, as well as pimps, 
prostitutes, drug addicts, thieves, photog- 
raphy students, building inspectors, and 
marijuana dealers. 

Writer Sam Stephenson A.M. ’97, a re- 
search associate at the Center for Docu- 
mentary (CDS), 
Smith’s jazz loft photographs and tapes 


Studies discovered 
eleven years ago, when he was researching 
another Smith project in the archives of 
the University of Arizona’s Center for 
Creative Photography. He has spent seven 
years cataloguing, archiving, selecting, 
and editing these materials for a book. In 
collaboration with CDS, the University of 
Arizona, and the Smith estate, Stephen- 
son also has created a radio series, a book, 









documentary 
film festival 





songwriter and classical pianist perform premiere together 


Night, including a song by Brad 
Mehldau, “I Shall Weep at 
Night,” and an arrangement of 
Leonard Cohen songs by Daniel 
Felsenfeld, dubbed the “Cohen 
Variations.” Merritt and Dinner- 
stein also covered Allen Tous- 
saint’s “Night People,” which 
featured Dinnerstein on a Wurl- 
itzer electric piano, which she ad- 
mitted never having played in 
front of an audience. 

In addition to the concerts, 
Merritt and Dinnerstein partici- 
pated in a number of artists-in- 
residence activities: They held a 


public conversation and offered master classes in their respec- 


phy, The University of Arizona and The Heirs of W. Eugene Smith 
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What goes on: W. Eugene Smith at his legendary Sixth 
Avenue loft in 1957. 


and a website. The exhibition is on view 
at the Nasher through July 10. For more 
information: www.jazzloftproject.org. 


Megan Morr 





Music in the air: Yang conducts the Duke Chamber Players during a rehearsal at 





Bone Hall in the Mary Duke Biddle Music Building. 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Clara Yang, harmonizing medicine and music 


nthe future, if all goes ac- 

cording to plan, senior Clara 

Yang will be the head of a 

new kind of pediatric clinic. 
There will be white walls, soft 
sofas in the waiting room, and, to 
the right, a row of music practice 
rooms. In one, there’s a piano; in 
another, a xylophone or a drum 
set. Each is staffed by a profes- 
sional musician ready to give 
Short lessons to patients while 
they wait to be seen. 

Those first brief encounters 
will be the gateway to music for 
children who might not other- 
wise have it, Yang says. The idea 
is to impart not just an interest in 
performance but also a healthier 
approach to life. It’s “holistic pa- 
tient care,” she says, and it 
hinges on the powerful ways 
music can affect people. 

Music has always figured 
heavily in Yang’s own life. She is 
in her thirteenth year of flute les- 
sons and is a music and biology 
double-major who plans to at- 
tend medical school. She’s also 
conductor of the Duke Chamber 
Players, a student-run chamber 
orchestra. 

But for her first three years of 
college, she wasn't at all sure 
how music would figure into her 


future. Senior year, she says, was 
“a huge wake-up call.” Over the 
fall semester, she finally came to 
terms with the fact that playing 
music professionally wasn’t what 
she actually wanted. 

“It’s what music can do for 
other people, seeing how music 
can transform other people, that 
brings me joy,” she says. “What | 
value in music is the community 
that comes from it.” 

On Saturdays, Yang volunteers 
at KidZNotes in Durham. Like its 
parent organization, Venezuela’s 
El Sistema, KidZNotes teaches 
underprivileged children to play 
musical instruments through af- 
terschool practices five times a 
week. But, Yang says, “It’s not a 
music program. It’s a social-work 
program.” 

KidZNotes uses music to teach 
lessons important to succeeding 
in life, Yang says. Playing music 
encourages an attention to order, 
to rhythm, and to written notes. 
And, she adds, playing in an en- 
semble teaches focus, discipline, 
and working in harmony with 
others toward a common goal. 

More important, Yang trusts 
music’s ability to transform and 
inspire. The parents who used to 
struggle to get their children to 


school now say they have no 
problems at all because their 
children can’t wait for their music 
lessons. And Yang says there was 
one student who was so shy at 
first he wouldn’t speak a word. 

A couple of weeks of KidZNotes 
later, he was one of the most 
enthusiastic in the class. 

Yang believes music can 
change a child’s life. “Nothing 
can take it away—not poverty, 
not illness, not family issues. If 
you love something that much— 
something larger than yourself— 
it’s empowering.” 

She thinks the lessons of El 
Sistema can be applied ona 
larger scale through operations 
Such as her dream clinic. By 
extension, she imagines a youth 
ensemble composed of her pa- 
tients that would give them a 
support network and a commu- 
nity they might otherwise lack. 

Yang knows that hers is an 
ambitious and difficult dream, 
yet she’s undeterred. “I’m not 
going to go halfway. I’m going to 
go all the way.” She pauses a 
moment, then continues. “This is 
going to happen.” 


—Yongwoo Lee 
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Final Farewell 


Merce Cunningham's dance 
company returns to its roots 


n the early 1950s, dancer and choreographer 

Merce Cunningham formed the Merce Cun- 

ningham Dance Company in Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina. Two years after his 
death in 2009, the company has embarked on 
an international Legacy Tour to celebrate his 
vision one last time. In February, the com- 
pany came to Durham for two shows at the 
Durham Performing Arts Center, a residency 
on campus, and a master class held in the Ark 
on East Campus. The visit was presented by 
Duke Performances. 

The shows featured works from three dif- 
ferent decades: “Sounddance” (1975), “Duets” 
(1980), and “Biped” (1999). As part of the 
Duke residency, the company performed and 
discussed Cunningham’s iconic piece “Suite 
for Five,” featuring music by John Cage and 
costumes by Robert Rauschenberg. The cam- 
pus event, which was open to the public and 
to local school groups, included a behind-the- 
scenes introduction to Cunningham's work 
by the company’s archivist, director of chore- 
ography, and executive director. 

The international Legacy Tour features 
seminal works from throughout Cunning- 
ham’s career and highlights the collaborations 
with artistic innovators such Cage, Rauschen- 
berg, Jasper Johns, and Radiohead that char- 
acterized Cunningham’s creative life. The 


tour culminates in a final performance this 
coming New Year’s Eve in New York, after 
which the company will disband. 





~ |e ees : ee sal 
Dance master: Cunningham directs Victoria Finlayson in 
“Fabrications” in 1987. 
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Duke Medicine in 


Drain Pain 


Businesses expect to save 


ost American companies shipping 
jobs overseas say a shortage of skilled 
domestic employees—not cost cut- 


ting—is their primary motivation, ac- 
cording to new research from the Fuqua 
School of Business. The recent study is 
part of an ongoing researc h effort at Duke 
into the effects of offshoring trends on 
American competitiveness. Offshoring is 
defined as “the process of sourcing any 
business functions supporting domestic 
and global operations abroad, in particu- 


lar from lower-cost emerging economies,” 





~ Anew joint venture between Duke 
and the Medanta medical institute in India, focusing on conducting clinical drug 
and medical-device trials, is scheduled to open in April. 


less by offshoring labor 


Businesses don’t expect to cut their 
overall costs with offshoring as much as 
they have in past years because average 
cost-savings as a result of offshoring has 
steadily declined, researchers say. This 
means businesses are broadening the 
range of factors that influence their selec- 
tion of overseas sites. 

For instance, the software industry in 
the U.S. has the highest ratio of offshore 
employees to domestic employees: For 
every 100 workers in the U.S., there are 
thirteen overseas. Researchers say this 


C] DukeMedicine 





science and engineering graduates. 
Companies new to offshoring discover 
there are a number of hidden costs in- 
volved in the practice, including expenses 
for training, staff recruitment and reten- 
tion, and government and vendor rela- 
tions. One of the managers surveyed for 
the study noted it has taken his company 
several years to discover that the benefit 
of offshoring labor disappears in fewer 
than three years. Most firms also see a de- 
cline in overall efficiency with overseas ex- 
pansion, which may lead to increased 


according to information from Fuqua. may be owing to 


STAR TREK 


THE ROLE PLAYING GAME 
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a scarcity of domestic 


management and coordination costs. 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, 
and Special Collections Library 


cholarly research isn’t all fun and games: Sometimes it’s just games. Several 

years ago, brothers Edwin Murray ’72 and Terry Murray donated a sizeable 

collection of comic books to Duke’s Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 

Collections Library. It quickly became one of the most frequently requested 
collections. Recently, the Murray brothers added to the library’s popular-culture 
holdings with an equally colorful companion collection—a virtual treasure trove of 
role-playing games. 

Although not your standard research-library fare, role-playing games—RPGs, in 
gaming parlance—represent an exceptional resource for scholars interested in print 
and pop-culture influences in twentieth-century America. The games’ vivid depic- 
tions of heroes, heroines, villains, monsters, and fantasy environments offer intrigu- 
ing insights into twentieth-century understanding of gender, storytelling, sexuality, 
politics, ethnicity, and even international relations. 

The Murrays’ collection of hundreds of tabletop games encompasses nearly 
every gaming genre, from fantasy (many editions of Dungeons and Dragons) 
to science fiction (Star Trek adventures), and history (a Jack the Ripper murder 

mystery). Their methodical collecting has resulted in a vast assortment of 
games representing dozens of gaming universes from the 1970s to the present. 

The collection also preserves other important aspects of role-playing game 

history, including miniatures and playing pieces, collectible card games 
such as Magic: The Gathering and its many offshoots, modules and 
game manuals, novels based on various gaming worlds, and maga- 
zines and fanzines devoted to gamers. Altogether, these materials 
amount to one of the largest collections of role-playing games and 
their accompanying reference materials ever acquired by an 

academic library. The collection is being processed and will be 

available to scholars beginning this summer. 
—Meghan Lyon, Library Associate 


http://library.duke.edu/specialcollections 
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Engineering researchers are looking into the different ways that cells respond to viruses to better understand the mechanisms 
of cell growth, division, and death. Genetically identical cells respond differently to being infected with adenovirus (a virus 


that causes respiratory problems, among other illnesses), as indicated by the range of red colo 
nuclei are indicated in blue and pink). 


Behave Yourself 


Lack of childhood self-control has bad consequ 


recent study has found that children as young as three who 

have little self-control are more likely to have health prob- 

lems, a chemical dependency, financial troubles, or a crim- 
inal record by the time they reach adulthood. 

A group of researchers led by Duke psychologists Terrie Mof- 
fitt and Avshalom Caspi evaluated data from a longitudinal 
study of more than 1,000 children in New Zealand. They meas- 
ured a lack of self-control using several criteria: low tolerance 
for frustration, lack of persistence in reaching goals, difficulty 
sticking with a task, being overly active, acting before thinking, 
difficulty waiting one’s turn, being restless, or not being con- 
scientious. The children were assessed by teachers, parents, and 
other observers, in addition to filling out self-assessments. 
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Of Mice and Memory 
Gene controlling synapse 
development affects learning 


4. uke researchers have uncovered clues 
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to memory and learning by exploring 
the function of a single gene, WRP, 
that governs how neurons form new con- 


a@ 
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nections. Their findings may also provide 
insights into a form of human mental 
retardation. 

The scientists studied how WRP func- 
tions in brain neurons and then demon- 
strated how acutely memory and learning 
are affected when WRP is missing in mice. 

In one experiment, the researchers tested 
normal mice and mice without WRP to 
see whether they would be able to recog- 
nize toys they were familiar with and how 
they would treat toys that they had never 
seen before. A mouse with the gene typi- 
cally spent less time investigating a toy it 
had seen before, but mice without the gene 
spent the same amount of time with each 
toy, suggesting they didn’t remember the 
toy they had seen the day before. 

The group, headed by Scott Soderling, 
assistant professor of cell biology, also 
conducted experiments using neuronal 
cells in a lab dish, which showed that cells 
enriched with WRP went on to form 
many filopodia, finger-like protrusions 
that neurons use to connect with one an- 
other. Neurons without WRP, on the 
other hand, ultimately were defective in 
rs in the image above (cell making filopodia, which meant that they 
could not make the correct number of 


connections, or synapses. 


Cmiees 


By age thirty-two, the study subjects scoring lowest for self- 
control scored highest for things like breathing problems, sex- 
ually transmitted disease, and high cholesterol and blood 
pressure. They also had more difficulty saving money, owning a 
home, or managing credit-card debt. They were more likely to 
be single parents, have a criminal record, or be dependent on al- 
cohol, tobacco, or drugs. 

Yet the study participants who found a way to improve their 
self-control as they aged fared better in adulthood than their 
childhood scores would have predicted. Self-control is something 
that can be taught, the researchers say, and doing so could save 
taxpayers money on health care, criminal justice, and substance- 
abuse problems down the road. 
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Not Research Rivals 


New grants encourage Duke-UN( 


en student-led scholarly projects designed to enhance collab- 
[ern between Duke and the University of North Carolina 

at Chapel Hill have been awarded $5,000 each as part of the 
inaugural Kenan-Biddle Partnership class. 

The grants promote student-initiated, inter-institutional proj- 
ects designed to strengthen established research ties or encourage 
new ones between the two schools. The Kenan-Biddle Partner- 
ship is funded by the William R. Kenan Jr. Charitable Trust and 
the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation. 

The committee in charge of awarding the grants received more 


SYLLABUS 


Psychiatry 222C: Geriatric Psychiatry 


collaboration 


than ninety proposals. Each submission was required to include 
plans for at least one public exhibition, presentation, or perform- 
ance, and preference was given to proposals made jointly by stu- 
dents from both institutions. 

Projects selected include one focused on methods of biodiver- 
sity conservation; an effort that looks into the resettlement of 
Bhutanese immigrants in the U.S.; an outreach and mentoring 
program in math and science for young women; and a project 
that will try new ways to increase computer-literacy skills of 
local fourth- and fifth-grade students. 


his year, the first of the baby 
boomers—those born in the U.S. 
between 1946 and 1964—turn 


sixty-five. As this population ages, 


the prevalence of end-of-life illnesses 
will increase. Some of these illnesses, 
Such as dementia, are psychiatric disor- 
ders, and they’re the focus of “Geriatric 
Psychiatry,’ a medical-school elective 
taught by Mugdha Thakur HS ’03. 

Older patients like the aging baby 
boomers experience some of the same 
emotional problems that younger psy- 
chiatric patients do, including depres- 
sion, stress, and personality and mood 
disorders, according to Thakur. 

In contrast to younger mental-health 
patients, older patients are not as fre- 
quently plagued by substance abuse, 
and they are not upset by minor anxi- 
eties such as taxes, break-ups, or a lost 
pet because they have already con- 
quered many of life’s challenges, she 
says. However, older adults are more 
vulnerable to medical problems, more 
frequently lose loved ones, and undergo 
difficult life transitions like moving toa 
nursing home. 

This combination of biological, psy- 
chological, and social factors creates a 
complex clinical picture for geriatric psy- 
chiatrists to treat. 

Take as an example, she says, an 
older patient who goes to the hospital 
after having a stroke and shows signs of 
depression and memory problems. Her 


husband recently died. The geriatric 
psychiatrist must consider the pa- 
tient’s vascular disease, grief, and 
the possible onset of dementia to 
discern the problems requiring 
treatment. 

Another challenge for the psy- 
chiatrist is handling any stigma the 
patient feels from some diagnoses. 
For example, some older patients 
believe depression is simply a lack 
of resolve. 

“A geriatric psychiatrist,” Thakur 
Says, “IS like a detective who puts 
together all these pieces to come 
up with a treatment plan that addresses 
all the factors in a manner consistent 
with the patient’s values and 
preferences.” 

Geriatric psychiatrists are not alone in 
their investigations. One of the most im- 
portant lessons students learn in this 
course is the value of interdisciplinary 
collaboration in treating mental health. 
Part of the geriatric psychiatrist’s role is 
to build a cooperative spirit within the 
patient’s network of health-care 
providers, including the goal of devising 
a sustainable treatment plan. 

Alexandra Bey M.D. 12, a medical 
Student who took the course, says, “You 
must involve the patient and his or her 
family, first and foremost. You need to 
have contact with the patient’s primary- 
care provider to ensure all aspects of 
their health care are integrated, plus 
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GERIATRIC 
PSYCHIATRY 


Dan G. Blazer, M.D., Ph.D. 
David C. Steffens, M.D., M.H.S. 





people like social workers or commu- 
nity-health organizations to find ways 
to provide the level of care each older 
adult needs.” 

In this course, in addition to informa- 
tion about the value of integrative 
health care, medical-school students are 
exposed to the complicated comorbidi- 
ties—the simultaneous occurrence of 
two or more diseases—common in geri- 
atric psychiatry and gain experience de- 
coding them. Students see patients in 
the hospital, outpatient clinics, and 
nursing homes, where—with guidance 
from a psychiatry resident—they decide 
whether a patient gets admitted and 
when the patient may leave, interview 
patients and their family members, ad- 
minister some neuropsychological tests, 
order labs, and create a treatment regi- 
men and carry it out with psychother- 


apy and medication management. 
As the baby boomers entering 
older adulthood grow less con- 
cerned with life’s minor bumps, 
Thakur advises geriatric psychiatrists 
and all members of their patients’ 
treatment teams to do the opposite 
with their older patients’ clinical pic- 
tures: Address every concern—big 
and small—like seasoned detectives. 


Professor 

Mugdha Thakur did her psychiatry 

residency and geriatric psychiatry 

fellowship training at Duke, where 
she is program director for the Geriatric 
Psychiatry Training Program. Her clinical 
practice consists of geriatric practice in 
nursing homes and adult and geriatric 
practice in the sleep clinic. She conducts 
research on late-life depression. 


Prerequisites 
None; however, this course Is open only 
to second-year medical-school students 


Readings 
Readings on geriatric psychiatry 


Assignments 

Attendance at weekly seminars and 
biweekly discussions about students’ 
clinical experiences 


—Martin DeWitt 






C/N UP! Fuqua researchers say M.B.A.s with an optimistic 
outlook on life have better career prospects than pessimists. 
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Posting nutrition information doesn’t cut down on overeating 


n effort in King County, Washington, to add nutrition facts to fast-food menus 
had no effect on customers’ ordering habits in its first year, according to researchers 
at the Duke-National University of Singapore (NUS) Graduate Medical School. 

As part of a comprehensive effort to stem the rise in obesity in the U.S., the county— 
which includes Seattle—imposed a mandatory menu-labeling regulation on all restau- 
rant chains with fifteen or more locations. Restaurants had to disclose calorie 
information at the point of purchase. 

The NUS researchers, who worked in partnership with the local public-health de- 
partment, found that in the thirteen months after the legislation went into effect, there 
was no difference in the kinds of meals customers bought at Taco Time restaurants in 
King County and in Taco Time restaurants where menu boards remained unchanged. 
The total number of sales and the average number of calories per purchase were unaf- 
fected by the menu labeling. 

Researchers say this could be because the restaurant was already identifying the 
healthier options with a special symbol on the menu board before the legislation went 
into effect. 

“A simple logo identifying which foods are healthiest may be all it takes to convey 
that information to those consumers who wish to choose a healthier alternative,” says 
Eric Finkelstein, an associate professor of health services at NUS and the study’s lead 
author. “The additional information appears not to have made a difference.” 

As part of the recently passed health-care reform law, the federal government has 
plans for a nationwide launch of mandatory nutrition information at the point of pur- 
chase for fast-food chains with twenty or more outlets. 














In Brief 
e President Richard H. Brodhead will 


co-chair the newly established Commis- 
sion on the Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences. The national commission was 
created by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences to bolster teaching 
and research in the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. The co-chair along with 
Brodhead is John W. Rowe, chairman 
and CEO of Exelon Corporation. Other 
members include musician Emmylou 
Harris, actor John Lithgow, filmmaker 
George Lucas, and former Supreme 
Court Justice David Souter, along with 
scholars, corporate leaders, policymak- 
ers, and the current presidents of Har- 
vard, Stanford, and other universities. 


Lee Baker, Trinity College dean of ac- 
ademic affairs, has been named associ- 
ate vice provost for undergraduate 
education. He will continue to work in 
both posts and will report to Stephen 
Nowicki, vice provost and dean of un- 
dergraduate education, and Alvin 
Crumbliss, Trinity College dean of arts 
and sciences. 


Paula J. Giddings, a professor of Afro- 
American studies at Smith College, has 
been selected as the winner of the inau- 
gural John Hope Franklin Research 
Center Book Award, sponsored by Duke 
Libraries. She is the author of a biogra- 
phy of anti-lynching activist Ida B. 
Wells titled Ida: A Sword Among Lions. 


Ellen Medearis, associate vice presi- 
dent for university development, will 
become vice president for alumni af- 
fairs and development for Duke Medi- 
cine in April. 


Prasad Kasibhatla, associate professor 
of environmental chemistry and associ- 
ate dean for international programs, has 
been appointed senior associate dean of 
the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment. Kasibhatla will succeed current 
senior associate dean Emily M. Klein, 
Lee Hill Snowden Professor of geology. 
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SPORTS 


Esse Quam Vider| 


The enduring influence of Al Buehler 


n the first day of spring-semester 
classes in January, students en- 
rolled in P.E. 49S, “History & Is- 
sues of American Sports,” shuffle 
into room 101 of Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. Most of them are varsity ath- 
letes, and the football players and 
wrestlers among them somehow 
manage to maneuver beefy bodies 
and oversized backpacks into the 
tight space crammed with plastic 
chairs, a creaky wooden bench, 
bronze trophies, DVDs, a sofa 
that’s older than the President of 
the U.S., and stacks and stacks of 
sports-related periodicals. 

For more than thirty years, this 
has been the office of 
Al Buehler, a mid- 
dle-distance track 
star at the University 
of Maryland who 
came to Duke in 
1955 to coach cross 
country. Since then, 
he has become as leg- 
endary as football 
coach Wallace Wade, 
from whom he inher- 
ited the hand-me- 
down sofa. Plaques 
posters cover 
nearly every inch of wall space, attesting 
to Buehler’s impact on both Duke and the 
international track-and-field community. 

He led Blue Devil track squads to six 
ACC championships; 
was elected president 
of the NCAA Track 
and Field Coaches As- 
sociation in 1970; 
arranged for Duke to 
host the USSR Meet 
in 1974 and the 
USA-Pan Africa-Fed- 
eral Republic of Ger- 
many Meet in 1975; served as team man- 
ager for U.S. Olympic Track and Field 
teams in Munich (1972), Los Angeles 
(1984), and Seoul (1988); and was head 
manager for the U.S. contingent at the 
World Indoor Track Championships in 
2001. Yet his accomplishments off the 


and 
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track are equally remarkable. Buehler has 
a record of being attuned not just to sports 
imperatives but to cultural shifts—quietly 
promoting interracial sporting events as 
civil rights protests took place across the 
country and giving up all of his men’s 


track scholarships so that Duke could offer 
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athletic scholar- 
ships to women 
the year Title [X 
was enacted. 

At the age of eighty, Buehler maintains 
his lean runner’s frame. Even though he 
officially retired in 2000, he continues to 
teach this intro course, which has at- 


Buehler quietly promoted interracial sporting events as civil 
rights protests took place across the country and gave up 
all of his men’s track scholarships so that Duke could offer 

athletic scholarships to women the year Title IX was enacted. 


tracted the likes of basketball standouts 
Grant Hill 94 and Shane Battier ’01. 
Chances are that most of the students in 
the class—young enough to be Buehler’s 
grandchildren—don’t know much about 
his legacy. No matter. Buehler tells them 
that he wants them to walk away from his 












Leading the way: Buehler, left, with 
members of men’s track team, helped 
promote interracial sporting events 
such as the 1973 MLK Freedom Games 
at Wallace Wade Stadium, above. 


class every day having learned something. 
“If I see blank faces,” he says, looking 
around the room, “I'll know I’ve failed.” 

But he’s also quick to impress upon 
them that they are responsible for their 
own learning. In the weeks to come, he 
says, he'll call on them to speak extempo- 
raneously about a sports-related subject in 
the news, and the final oral exam will be 
“eyeball to eyeball, so I'll know pretty 
quickly whether you know about the quest 
for racial equality in sports.” 

“You are all starting off with 100 
points,” he says in his raspy voice. “It’s 
yours to blow.” 

As Buehler reviews the syllabus and dis- 
tributes the course textbook, 
ESPN Sports Century, he begins to 
tell stories, weaving together his 
encyclopedic knowledge of Duke 
history with references and con- 
text that the teenagers in his class 
can grasp. He starts with a fantas- 
tic tale that unfolds in the early 
1930s, when a fledgling Duke 
University was able to lure Al- 
abama’s Wade, the best football 
coach in the country, to Durham. 
“He was the Mike Krzyzewski of 
his time,” says Buehler. (The next 
week he takes the class to the 
Football Hall of Fame in the Yoh 
Football Center, where the stu- 
dents seem genuinely surprised 
by the heights that the football 
program reached long before they 
were born: the undefeated and 
unscored-upon Iron Dukes team of 1938, 
the multiple bowl-game appearances, the 
long roster of All-Americans, the consecu- 
tive winning seasons.) 

In the course of that first hour-and- 
fifteen-minute class, Buehler touches on 
the themes that will guide the semester— 
the evolution of American sports from 
amateur exercises 
into a star-making, 
big-money machine; 
how the advent of 
televised sporting 
events changed the 
game; the impact of 
desegregation, Title 
IX, doping scandals, 
and NCAA regula- 
tions; and the role of athletics in higher 
education. It’s a lot of ground to cover, and 
it’s important, he says, because today’s stu- 


Duke University Archives 





Pacesetter: Even in retirement, Buehler continues to be a vital 
part of the university, leading members of an employee fit- 
ness group around the track where he made history. 


Chris Hildreth 


dent-athletes need to understand the his- 
tory of the landscape they find themselves 
in. And someday, he tells them, they may 
find themselves on the Duke board of 
trustees and be faced with critical, com- 
plicated decisions involving athletics. 
But that’s only a small part of his mo- 
tivation for continuing to teach this class. 
At heart, Buehler is a mentor. Since his 
arrival on a campus still segregated by 
race and gender, he has outlasted six Duke 
presidents, become a father and a grand- 
father, battled a benign brain tumor that’s 
affected his hearing and balance, had a 
Duke cross-country trail named for him, 
and coached thousands of young runners, 
including twelve All-Americans and five 
Olympians. Yet the majority of people in 
Buehler’s generations of admirers include 
alumni who never went pro, but instead 
incorporated his worldview into their 


lives. This past October, at an advance 
screening of Starting at the Finish Line: The 
Coach Buehler Story, a documentary project 
by Amy Unell ’03, one of his former “His- 
tory & Issues of American Sports” stu- 
dents, hundreds of alumni and friends 
gave Buehler a standing ovation as the 
final credits rolled in Griffith Film The- 
ater. (Grant Hill serves as the film’s exec- 
utive producer.) 

For now, the students in PE. 49S seem 
oblivious to the fact that the man stand- 
ing before them genuinely cares more 
about their character than whether they 
grasp the pivotal role Curt Flood played 
in paving the way for athletes to become 
free agents or how controversial boxer 


Jack Johnson helped set the stage for 


Muhammad Ali. As Buehler wraps up the 
first day’s class, a young woman asks for 
clarification about the following week's 
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homework assignment. The football play- 
ers sitting on Wallace Wade’s old couch 
look at one another blankly when Buehler 
instructs students to write down their 
personal goals for the class. 

Buehler turns his students’ attention to 
a Latin phrase he has written on a flip 
chart. 

“Esse Quam Videri,” he says. “ “Io be 
rather than to seem.’ I want you to write 
that down. You know what that means? 
Don’t be a phony. 

“T just read in today’s Chronicle that we 
had a record number of applications to 
Duke this year. You are lucky to be here. 
So make it count for something.” 


—Bridget Booher 


Watch the trailer for the recent documentary on Buehler: 
http://bit.ly/dmbuehler 


Larry Moneta 
Vice President for Student Affairs 


Beyond the weekly meetings you and 
your staff members devote to discussing 
students in crisis, what are some other 
ways you identify and track them? 


From the time students are admitted, 
we try to identify revealing family or 
personal circumstances. When students 
come to campus, resident advisers or ac- 
ademic advisers try to pick up on signs 
right away in personal conversations. 
We really tap everyone who has a per- 
sonal relationship with students, try to 
enlist them to be eyes and ears, and help 
them identify cues. 

So if you hear things like, “I don’t know 
if I can survive here,” that’s a message. 

Every day, I feel like that pressure 
grows, because every day, there seems to 
be an incident somewhere in America 
that suggests that every campus is sup- 
posed to now have an early-warning ap- 
paratus that will allow us to uncover 
such a threat before it happens. 





Was there a particular moment or 
incident where you said to yourself and 
to your staff, “Wow, we really need to 
change what we’re doing”? 


One of the last suicides on this campus 
was of a graduate student who was an 
Iraq War veteran. His death hit me really 
hard. And that was around the time a 
couple of other incidents occurred, in- 
cluding Virginia Tech. So I think a hand- 
ful of very visible circumstances and a 
couple of local incidents suggested to me 
that we needed to move from a familiar- 
ity with troubled students simply within 
our staff to broadening that familiarity to 
the university as a whole. 

But this has been going on for several 
years. It’s not just this year or this past 
year. We launched DukeReach in a mod- 
est way four years ago, and we really have 
been scaling it up in the last year or two. 

We have to make sure our response 
systems scale up at the pace at which we 


lf you hear things like, “I don’t know if | can survive here,” that’s a message. 
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Have there been any programmatic ways 
that you’ve tried to do this? 


DukeReach is the formal program that 
we ve created. We basically felt that a 
brand name for the sum total of these 
efforts would help us convey the mes- 
sage best to the public. It has a very 
simple message: If you’re concerned 
about someone, let us know. And we've 
been pretty aggressive about trying to 
push this out. 


actually invite the community to tell us. 
The worst thing we can do is say, “We're 
ready. We've now ignited all 7,000 fac- 
ulty members, staff, students, the com- 
munity and have no capacity to handle 
the bandwidth.” So the last two years 
have really been both about adjusting 
the timing of the expansion of the mes- 
sage and the bandwidth for our capacity 
to handle the response—because the 
community has responded. 


What else is Duke doing differently, or 
cE are our particular strengths in this 
area’ 


I think one of our strengths is that we 
have more players playing well together 
on this behalf than any place I’ve seen or 
any place I’ve ever worked. From Duke 
Police, as they identify students from 
conduct situations, to the academic ad- 
vising staff, to all the residents, resident 
advisers, all staff, all of the academic 
deans, many faculty members individu- 
ally. What we've achieved that I think is 
distinctive is how many parts of the sys- 
tem we've gotten to actually collaborate 
and work very closely together. 


How has your job changed since you 
started working in the student-affairs 
field? 


Well, there are a number of issues. The 
regulatory obligations have changed dra- 
matically. I started before FERPA [the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act]. FERPA is thirty-five years old, and 
I got my first job in student services 
three-and-a-half years before that. So 
FERPA became the sort of first dramatic 
change in accountability. 

But add to it the Clery Act, HIPAA 
regulations—just this most recent 
higher ed reauthorization act had, I 
think, 140 new mandates in it. I have a 
slide in a class I teach on student serv- 
ices that just shows the number of regu- 
latory obligations that now affect 
student affairs. And when I project it on 
a screen, it looks like microfiche. 

Also, I think the scope of what is “stu- 
dent affairs” has changed dramatically. 





Half of what I do is really an auxiliary 
portfolio of facilities management and 
dining services and retail operations. 
The training for the traditional student- 
affairs vice president thirty years ago was 
counseling. 

Today, I have 500 employees and a 
$100 million budget, so there’s a busi- 
ness aspect to student affairs that was 
not anywhere near as advanced then as it 
is today. 

Risk management has become a far 
more formal part of our daily efforts. 
And DukeReach is an effort in risk man- 
agement, but risk management even in 
terms of thinking about, what risks do 
we have? What risks do we have to pro- 
tect students from, obviously, but also 
what risks do we have to protect staff 
from? 

The cost of not doing it, and the cost of 
a single lawsuit for a failure to have met a 
compliance requirement should someone 
be injured or, worse, killed, far outweigh 
what the mitigation costs are. But it’s 
hard to see that at the same time you're 
looking at your economic challenges. 


Beyond the monetary costs of an incident, 
you’re the person ultimately responsible 
for student safety. 


Right. I feel a responsibility—I stay 
awake, I’m worried about what we 
missed. And when there’s an incident, I 
gut check everything and feel like it’s 
my responsibility to gut check. Did we 
have every safeguard in place? 

It’s the nature of the climate, and it’s 
the nature of the responsibility. I could 
go sell shoes. I love the fact that my 


Preparing for the worst: A University 

of Dayton student takes part in a vigil 
for those killed and injured during the 
Virginia Tech shootings in 2007. 
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morning meeting might be running 
over to the career fair, and my second 
meeting will be on race relations, and 
my third meeting will be on construct- 
ing a residence hall. It’s one of those 
truly rare roles in which I can touch stu- 
dents’ lives in lots of different ways. But 
there is a heavy side to it. 


Do you ever get tired of that “heavy side” 
being what most people know you for? 


I don’t get tired of it. I enjoy talking 
about the majority of what we do: advis- 
ing students, clubs, and organizations— 
all 500—and supporting the Greek 
system and staffing the residence halls, 
and cleaning, and serving food in the din- 
ing hall, and making sure the theaters are 
in operation, and providing and staffing 
all of our cultural and identity centers. 

But I also am very happy if there’s a 
life saved, even though I may never know 
it. I feel in my heart and in my head that 
we ve actually saved many lives. I know 
enough horror stories that ended up with 
the safety net catching them, and I take 
great comfort from that. 


This interview was conducted, condensed, and 


edited by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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A Preview to Pandemic 


Students decide who will get a scarce vaccine 


na large screen in a darkened lec- 
ture hall at the Fuqua School of 
Business, a television newscaster 
reports on the spread of a conta- 
gious disease. 

“What began in Shanghai is now 
global, and it’s causing panic around the 
world,” the newscaster says. “The disease 
seems to be fatal for one in five afflicted, 
and epidemiologists are now very con- 
cerned about the rapidity with which the 
disease is spreading.” 

“Of greater concern,” the newscaster 
“is whether there will be 
enough vaccine available once it’s pro- 
duced, who should get priority, who will 
have to do without. For more on all these 
ethical dilemmas, we're going to go live 
to Duke University now, where professors 
Sherryl Broverman and Priscilla Wald are 
analyzing these complex ethical issues.” 

The lights come up on Broverman, 
Wald, and the 105 
students participat- 


continues, 


ing in this year’s 
Winter Forum, a 


three-day event held 
immediately before 
the spring semester 
begins. The Winter 
Forum, now in its 
second year, was de- 
signed to bring fac- 
ulty members from 
different departments 
together with a di- 
verse group of under- 
graduates to discuss a 
single This 
year’s forum, organ- 
ized by the Duke 
Global Health Insti- 
tute (DGH1]), focuses on pandemics. 

The session that Broverman, an associ- 
ate professor of the practice of biology and 
a member of the DGHI, and Wald, a pro- 
fessor of English, are leading this after- 
noon is called “Hard Choices: Vaccine 


topic. 
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Scarcity and the Rationing of Care.” It is 
just a small part of the forum, which 
attracted student participants 

with sessions on emer- 
gency preparedness, 
epidemiology, and 

lessons learned ‘ 
from last year’s 
HINI1 scare, among 
other things. Fresh- 
men, who are accus- 
tomed to dining at 
the East Campus 
Marketplace, also 
note the forum’s abundance 
of good dining as influencing 
their decision to come back to 
campus early. 

It’s just after lunchtime, and a few 
stragglers have made their way into 
the auditorium. They sit down in the 
aisles, as Broverman takes the floor. 


— 





Police, firefighters, and military 
personnel would be first in line for 
vaccines, but students may overlook people 
like trash collectors, those with knowledge of 
how sewage systems work, or interstate truckers, 
who would be vital to our survival in a pandemic. 


“What ethical paradigms should be 
used to ration a lifesaving product?” she 
asks the group. She tells the story of early 
dialysis machines—they were rare and 
were offered only to those considered to 
have “greater social value’—and_ of 
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syphilis patients during World War II. 
Soldiers “injured” in brothels had greater 
access to penicillin than those gravely 
wounded at the front because they were 
considered more likely to survive. By 
contrast, today’s intensive-care units op- 
erate on a first-come, first-served basis to 
establish equity in medical treatment, 
not to save the most lives, she says. 

But during a pandemic, should public- 
health officials try to save the greatest 
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number of people or stop the spread 
of the disease? What about the 
ease of access to vaccines? Should 
they only be given to people liv-. 
ing in cities, which would pre- 
sumably slow the disease’s 


zie 


spread? Some students think that’s a good 
idea, and say so. 

“So, Montana—they’re gone!” Brover- 
man says with a laugh. “Anyone uncom- 
fortable?” 

It’s a remark typical of Broverman’s 
talk—provocative, thought-provoking, 
yet also informal. The session doesn’t feel 
like a class, more like a casual discussion 


— 













among friends. Perhaps 
that’s because students have 
been working with each other 
in small groups moderated by 
faculty members from several 
Duke departments. The students 
have given their groups names like 
“Flu Devils” and “Team Viral.” 
During the discussion with Brover- 
man, one student questions whether 
some people are—basically—more use- 
ful than others. Another offers up her 
grandfather as an example of someone 
who’s “already had his chance,” and 
therefore should not be in line for im- 
mediate vaccination. After the dis- 
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cussion veers toward the consideration of a 
lottery for vaccines—and whether the 
winning “tickets” would be trans- 
ferrable—Wald takes the floor. She soon 
begins to wonder aloud about poverty and 
its influence on health crises. Do poorer 
communities get hit harder by pan- 
demics? Can they be breeding grounds for 
disease? What about prison populations? 
Should convicts get vaccines? 

“Have you heard the term ‘institutional 
violence’?” she asks. Many students have 
not. It’s a term applied generally to the 

effects of social inequality and in 

this case, it refers to health- 

care problems that may 

PP make some people more 

/ vulnerable to the disease 
than others, she explains. 

Broverman stands to begin 
wrapping up the session. Tak- 

ing into consideration what 
the newscaster described as 
the pandemic’s imminent 


available vaccine, she gives students 
their charge: “Go to your groups and tell 
us who gets the vaccines.” 

The students and faculty members go 
to their assigned classrooms, and Brover- 
man and Wald walk into the hallway for 
some air. Back inside the lecture hall, 
Marc Sperber, the educational technology 
consultant for DGHI, is busy updating 
the Winter Forum’s “active learning 
space,” a website where the students will 
post their groups’ recommendations dur- 
ing the reporting stage of today’s session. 

Over the course of the three-day forum, 
students also periodically post reflections 
on topics related to the discussions they're 
having with others. And that newscast? 
It, along with an entire series that is being 
used throughout the event to break 
“news” about the pandemic, is available 
on the website as well. Sperber says the 
spots were months in the planning and 
owe much to the volunteer effort of local 
newscaster Penn Holderness and expert 
scriptwriting by Wald and others. 

Out in the hall, Broverman and Wald 
are discussing what they think students 
will say when they come back to report 
their recommendations. 

“T think they're going to lean toward 
‘utility’ being at the top of their list,” 
Broverman says. Police, firefighters, and 
military personnel would be first in line for 
vaccines, but students may overlook people 
like trash collectors, those with knowledge 
of how sewage systems work, or interstate 
truckers, whom Broverman considers vital 


spread, and assuming a scarcity of 


to our survival in a pandemic. 

Wald agrees, and adds somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek that the students may consider 
age to bea significant factor for determin- 
ing who'd be eligible for inoculation. “I 
don’t have much hope for people over 
fifty,” she says. 

“I’m curious to see what they do with 
children,” Broverman replies. She also 
wonders to what degree students will con- 
sider people’s vulnerability to disease 
when considering to whom they will give 
the vaccine. 

Wald says she thinks one of the forum’s 
strengths is its ability to introduce new 
concepts to students who may not have 
considered them otherwise. “I had a stu- 
dent come up to me and ask who they 
could talk to about social medicine,” she 
says. As an English professor who writes 
a significant amount about biology, she 
enjoys the multidisciplinary approach 
that the Winter Forum encourages. 

Students file back into the lecture hall, 
and Broverman and Wald take their 
places at the front of the classroom. The 
first group sets the tone for the reports: 
They place the highest priority on stop- 
ping the disease’s spread by giving vac- 
cines to health-care workers first. So do 
several groups that follow. As Broverman 
predicted, many of the groups take social 
utility into account—during a pandemic, 
transportation would need to flow as 
freely as possible, order would need to be 
maintained, and people would need to 
stay safe. (Curiously, an observer notes, no 
one mentions the utility of journalists 
during a pandemic.) One group devises a 
complex point system for determining 
who gets the vaccine. Another calls for a 
lottery. 

Then, as the session draws to a close, an 
interesting thing happens. 

A female student sitting in the fourth 
row who had been checking her Facebook 
account through much of the early part of 
the reporting period seems to have ac- 
quired a sudden interest in the discussion. 
While Broverman and Wald field ques- 
tions and comments from students with 
flagging energy, she starts surfing a De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
website, clicking through page after page, 
learning about federal pandemic policy. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld 


View video and student responses from 
the Winter Forum: 
http://bit.ly/dmpandemic 
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Nearly a half century after its launch by Governor Terry Sanford, the North Carolina Fund, an 


ambitious antipoverty initiative, still provides a template for fighting economic inequities. 


Scott Cooper remembers walking into the West Bal- 
timore home, seeing mattresses, four of them, stacked against 
the living-room wall, and asking the woman if she was moving. 
It was one of his first house visits as a community organizer for a 
national nonprofit, and his host was a woman in her early sixties 
who worked two jobs, one as a janitor for the city schools; he 
doesn’t recall the other. “No,” she told him, the mattresses were 
for three of her children and four of her grandchildren. 

“Each night, the living room was converted into their bed- 
room,” Cooper says. “Her children were working, but couldn’t 
afford to live on their own. She had hoped to retire soon, but now 
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that her children were being forced to move back in with her, she 
had lost all hope.” Someone, something, had failed her, Cooper 

. “I continue to encounter various versions of that scenario 
throughout the South.” 

The U.S. Census Bureau measures poverty based on family size 
and how many members of the family are younger than eighteen. 
For 2010, a family of four with two children under eighteen was 
considered to be living in poverty if the household income was less 
than $22,162 a year, or $426 a week. The South—which the Cen- 
sus Bureau defines as being bordered by Maryland to the north, 
Florida to the south, and Texas and Oklahoma to the west—has 
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Poverty persists: On Ivy Street in East Durham, 
immigrant families live in poorly maintained du- 
plexes, some of which are only partly habitable. 


the highest poverty rate in the 
country. Take North Carolina as 
an example. According to Duke’s 
Kenan Institute for Ethics, 


50,000 families in the state went f Ai 
hungry at some point during V4 A Ys 1 
2009, and “during the winter of MS PAA MAA 

2010, more than 10,000 homes Meeting people where they are: LBJ and Terry Sanford visit the tenant-farming Marlow fam- legacy forward. He works in 
in North Carolina had no heat, ily in Rocky Mount, North Carolina, to bring attention to the North Carolina Fund in 1964. Robinsonville, Mississippi, as 


and almost twice that number 
had no indoor plumbing.” 

Cooper 94, who grew up in West Tennessee as the son of a 
Methodist minister, is well aware of such daunting facts and fig- 
ures. He’s not only a product of the South but also a student of its 
movements. While at Duke, he studied the history of organizing 
and social-justice work in the South, and it was here that he 
learned about the North Carolina Fund, an antipoverty initiative 
launched in 1963 by then-Governor, and future Duke president, 


Terry Sanford that became a 
model for Lyndon Johnson's 
War on Poverty. The history 
of the North Carolina Fund 
NY = runs deep through the Duke 
{) £3 community, and Cooper is 
Ca among those carrying its 


an organizer for UNITE 

HERE, which represents 

workers in the gaming, hotel, and food and beverage industries. 
Despite popular perceptions of genteel conservatism, the twen- 
tieth century in the South saw its share of antipoverty activism, 
some of it radical in scope. The legacy of that era is alive in the 
minds of those who think about poverty in the region today. In 
1932, Myles Horton, a union organizer, founded the Highlander 
Research and Education Center in Tennessee, where labor-rights 
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The North Carolina Fund was up against a post-Civil War history deeply rooted 


In “racial hatred and resentment, debilitating poverty, absent or inferior educa- 


tion, | 


ackward-looking leadership, restricted opportunity, and an insularity from 


the rest of the nation that kept change and progress at a creeping pace.” 


workers, civil rights advo- 
cates, and other assorted ac- 
tivists still gather to draw 
strength for struggles to 
come. And the North Car- 
olina Fund's early commit- 
ment to alleviating poverty 
was one of the first efforts 
of its kind in the U.S. 


As most students of 
North Carolina history 
will acknowledge, Terry 








ye 


was just over $3,500 a year. 
While fewer than one in 
four Americans lived below 
that threshold, more than a 
third of all North Carolini- 
ans were living on less than 
$3,000 in family income. 
Nearly three-quarters of all 
North Carolina families 
earned $6,000 or less. One 
in four adults was function- 
ally illiterate. Sanford be- 
lieved that a systemic attack 
}. on poverty in the state was 


Sanford was a visionary, Et eer, . long overdue. 
and the North Carolina ¢ % SHES ———————<$—— ST, . = The initial objectives of 
Fund was among his Grassroots activism: Student workers from Neighborhood Youth Corps lay a water line in North the North Carolina Fund 


greatest ambitions. The 
fund, based in Durham, 
was conceived as an intermediary that would funnel money to 
organizations in poor communities throughout the state. Di- 
rected by George Esser, whom Sanford recruited from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s Institute of Government, it was 
supported by the Ford Foundation with help from the Z. Smith 
Reynolds and Mary Reynolds Babcock foundations. 

At the time, poverty was a defining characteristic of North Car- 
olina. In 1960, the national poverty threshold for a family of four 





Improvements past due: Floyd Harwell, left, and Montel Williams in front of boarded-up 
apartments slated for redevelopment on Durham’s traditionally African-American south 
side; Alice Capps, right, in front of her family home in rural Marshall, North Carolina—al- 
though she still heats her home exclusively with firewood, a Community Action Oppor- 
tunities grant in 2009 provided better insulation and more efficient windows. 
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Carolina’s Blevins Creek community in the mid-1960s. 


were ambitious but cer- 
tainly not revolutionary. 
The idea was “to push for institutional change through demon- 
stration programs,” says Nathan Garrett, a Duke trustee emeritus 
who was the fund’s finance director. Community-action organiza- 
tions were mobilized as advocates for better housing and roads, 
greater access to public services, and vocational training—but not 
to actually put money into the hands of the poor or to incorporate 
them into the decision-making process. 

“The strategy was evolution,” Garrett says. “Let's make 
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changes in what city councils do and city managers and depart- 
ments do. Let’s make these changes slowly by demonstrating 
that there’s a better way.” 

But with time and experience, the fund became something 
else. “Because of the impact of denying equality of opportunity 
and also the insults arising from segregation,” Garrett says, “it 
became clear that the evolutionary approach was not going to be 
sufficient.” Black commu- 
nities in particular were 
demanding more pro- 
found and immediate 
change, and Garrett and a 
few others within the fund a 
urged that more voices 
from low-income commu- 


20- Poverty 








by Region 


Community by community, the fund set about to eradicate 
poverty by sundering it from its roots, educating, and organiz- 
ing. It was “this moment of experimentation,” says Robert Kor- 
stad, a Duke professor of public policy and history. He is 
coauthor with Jim Leloudis, a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, of a book about the fund, 
To Right These Wrongs. 

At the core of the North 
Carolina Fund was the be- 
lief that in order to con- 
front poverty effectively, 
“you had to take democ- 
racy seriously,” says Le- 





loudis, “that it mattered 
whether poor people were 
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nities be heard. The con- ores | | at the table when social 
cept of “poor power” was e Wa provisions were divided 
taking hold, and the fund S) | up. They weren’t there, 
helped the disenfranchised Di and much of the fund’s 
I a | 
organize—most effectively | | work was about trying to 
in nonprofits founded in | — || redress that.” 
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North Carolina counties of Regions change was, and is, consid- 


Watauga, Avery, Mitchell, 
and Yancey; and in Dur- 
ham. All of these nonprof- 
its are still in operation today. 
“Our purpose is the same as it originally was, to eliminate 
poverty,’ says Ben Watts, economic development director for the 
Duke-affiliated Community Action Opportunities (CAO), a 
nonprofit agency serving Buncombe and Madison counties in 
Western North Carolina and one of those original programs 
funded by the North Carolina Fund. “The way that plays out is 
one family at a time and very much community driven.” 


Variation in U.S. poverty rates by region illustrate the South’s enduring economic problems. 


erable, says Howard Fuller, 
one of the architects of the 
North Carolina Fund and, 
along with Garrett, one of the few blacks in a leadership role. 
What was lacking, and remains so, says Fuller, was the col//ective will 
to change. He served as organizer, educator, and, many have said— 
both derisively and in praise, in approximately equal numbers— 
agitator. After five years, this experiment was, as planned, brought 
to a close. 

The North Carolina Fund (and the War on Poverty) did little 
toward eliminating poverty in the South. The lack of improve- 


Photos by Bill Bamberger 





Hope for the future: Formerly homeless, Donesha Pitts and her daughter Diamond, above, play Chutes and Ladders at Durham’s Urban Ministries shelter a few weeks before 
moving into their own home; Raymond “Country” Troxler, right, in a transitional residence that provides safe accommodations for recovering alcoholics and addicts. 


Chart above: Census Bureau Report: “Income, Poverty, and Health Insurance Coverage in the United States.” Published in 2010. 
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Crowded conditions: A young mother and her daughter live in a Durham apartment complex that houses recent Hispanic immigrants and their families. 


ment is particularly frustrating, advocates say, given 
that the South has led the nation in its commitment 
to antipoverty initiatives for more than forty years. 
“For much of its history, endemic poverty, one- 
party politics, dependency on natural resources, 
lack of education, and racial discrimination em- 
bedded in the law left the South a region set 
apart from the rest of America,” according to a 
report titled “The State of the South 2010,” by 
MDC, a community-development and research 
nonprofit based in Chapel Hill. (It was originally 
called Manpower Development Corporation.) 
There was much to overcome. The current re- 
cession, the report says, “has exposed structural 
weaknesses in the South—for all the progress the 
region made over the past thirty years, issues 
obscured during the 
pursuit of economic 
growth have  re- 
emerged.” The de- 
cline of the textile 
and furniture indus- 
tries, and manufac- 
turing in general, 
during the past few 


decades was exacer- 


bated by the recession, and unemployment has recently risen dra- 
matically throughout the South: Florida’s rate climbed from 4.7 
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Top 10 States 
With Child Poverty 


Childhood poverty is concentrated 


disproportionately in the South. 


U.S. Census Bureau report called "Small Area Income and Poverty 


Estimates,” published in 2010. 


Children are especially hard hit: According to 
the U.S. Census Bureau, nine of the ten states 
with the highest percentage of children living in 
poverty in 2009 were in the South. 





Bill Bamberger 


percent in December 2007 to 11.2 in October 2009; 
North Carolina’s from 4.9 percent to 10.7 percent in 
that same period. And while small towns and rural 
communities have continued on a path of general 
economic debilitation, the South is also seeing a 
significant increase in urban poverty. 
The MDC report notes that while poverty in 
the South declined between 1980 and 2000 at 

a rate that outpaced that of the nation (it has 

since trended upward, in both the South and 

the nation), its poverty rate remains nearly a per- 
centage point higher than any other area of the 
country. 

Children are especially hard hit: According to 
the U.S. Census Bureau, nine of the ten states 
with the highest percentage of children living in 

poverty in 2009 were 
in the South. 

Korstad says he 
thinks Esser, the 
North Carolina Fund 
head, truly believed 
the fund could go a 
long way toward erad- 
icating poverty in the 
South, but, “I don’t 


know that he realized, even at that point, just what he was up 
against. I think he thought that, presented with these issues and 





presented with the realities of poverty and the needs and the ex- 
pression of poor people themselves, people would change, and the 
power structure would be more conciliatory, and there would be 
a greater sharing of resources and a distribution of power.” 

What Esser and his colleagues were up against was a post-Civil 
War history deeply rooted in “racial hatred and resentment, de- 
bilitating poverty, absent or inferior education, backward-looking 
leadership, restricted opportunity, and an insularity from the rest 
of the nation that kept change and progress at a creeping pace,” 
says Sam Scott, a longtime program director at MDC, now retired. 
Beginning with the Brown v. Board of Education decision in 1954, 
“antipoverty work in the South demanded that some semblance 
of social justice be established,” Scott says, “and that demanded 
overturning a social caste and economic system whose roots and 
emotions trace back to the very beginning of the South.” 

















nce while engaged in a coal miners’ strike in 
Wilder, Tennessee, Myles Horton, the twenti- 
eth-century union organizer and civil rights ac- 
tivist, was arrested for what authorities 
described as “coming here and getting infor- 





which he was guilty. Those, essentially, were likewise the charges 
leveled at the North Carolina Fund by its critics. 

“The stuff we were doing was radical for that time,” says 
Howard Fuller. “A young African American talking about black 
power, talking about organizing people to fight the power struc- 
ture? That wasn’t necessarily welcomed across North Carolina. 
And the kind of in-your-face organizing we were doing created 
controversy. ” 

Fuller had a radical notion: “to end poverty,” he says with 


mation and going back and teaching it,” of 


deal?’ ” says Noah Raper '07, a program associate at MDC who, 
like Cooper, studied social justice under Korstadt at Duke. “And 
the more I read, it’s like, the fund is behind a lot of that—these 
organizations that we know are doing good work and promoting 
equity and fairness in a whole range of areas: in housing, in fair— 
fair everything, basically. And the fact that the fund spun those 
off and gave them life even as it ended is a testament to the way 
that it was conceived and to the fact that it didn’t really end when 
it ended.” 

As for eradicating poverty one community at a time, “one 
strand of MDC’s work is place-based work—work with a single 
community that takes into account culture, history, and unique 
situations,’ Raper says. “The South and the nation are in deep 
need of real examples of communities that can reduce disparities 
and expand opportunity.” 





Considering the 
Consequences of Poverty 


Robert Korstad wanted to talk about democracy—and class, 
race, and politics. His book Jo Right These Wrongs, coauthored with 
Jim Leloudis, is an account of the North Carolina Fund, then-Gover- 
nor Terry Sanford’s 1963 antipoverty initiative, and it offered Korstad 
the opportunity to probe all of the above. 

But what Korstad, the Kevin D. Gorter Professor 





a short chuckle, awing even himself with the audacity of 
it. “I mean, seriously, I actually thought the idea of a 
poverty program was to end poverty. But at a level down 
from that was the idea that the only way poor people were 
going to be able to do that was to be empowered. And the 
only way to be empowered was to organize.” 

The obstacles were substantial and many. But Fuller has 
no doubt of the fund’s successes—the people’s organizations 
that were created, the work that fund staffers went on to do, 
and those who've subsequently been “radicalized” by example. 

MDC was established by the North Carolina Fund in 1967 
to “identify and help remove barriers to progress in the South.” 
MDC has many Duke connections: The late George Autry ‘58, 
J.D. 61, who received a posthumous doctor of laws degree in 
1999, was its founder; the late Juanita Kreps A.M. 44, Ph.D. 
‘48, Hon. 93, former U.S. Secretary of Commerce, dean of the 


Woman's College, and assistant provost at Duke, was a chair of 


the MDC board; and James A. Joseph, former ambassador to 
South Africa and now executive director of the United States- 
South Africa Center for Leadership and Public Values at Duke, is 
the current MDC chair. As MDC communications director 
Richard Hart puts it, “The fund is very much in our DNA.” 

“The mere fact that MDC still exists, that it has expanded 
its work far beyond its original research and programs, is solid ev- 
idence of the fund’s legacy,” Scott says. “Despite all the changes 
for the good that have taken place, the fund’s principal mission 
and strategy was very similar to that of today’s MDC: to bring 
about greater opportunity and equity to people left behind.” 

“We work in places, like Mississippi, where people say, “The 
nonprofit structure in North Carolina is incredible. What’s the 


of public policy and history at Duke’s Terry San- 
ford School of Public Policy, particularly wanted 
See vas an ongoing dialogue on the causalities and 
To Righ consequences of poverty and how to combat 
e Wrongs Rit: says that a prime objective in writing 
the book was to present the sort of moral ques- 
tions the fund raised about poverty that he be- 
lieves are seldom discussed anymore. “We 
didn’t want to just go back and rediscover this 
moment in history without having some way 
of having the past be in conversation with the challenges we 
face today.” 

So, in conjunction with the release of the book last year, the au- 
thors launched a three-year initiative, “The Moral Challenges of 
Poverty and Inequality,” that Leloudis, a history professor at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, hopes will “stimulate 
broad conversation about the moral challenges of poverty and in- 
equality.” Cosponsored by Duke’s Kenan Institute for Ethics and 
UNC's Center on Poverty, Work and Opportunity, the initiative will 
offer classes, a speaker series, and community-based work to 
twenty-four students, half from Duke and half from UNC. 


Robert R. Ka 
With photograph by Bly 
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In demonstrating what is possible through integrated action 
in a single community, Raper believes others will be inspired to 
do likewise 

Scott Cooper agrees, and that’s why he's organizing for UNITE 
HERE in Robinsonville, Mississippi. “It’s one thing to read about 
stuff. It’s another when you get out into the communities and 
begin to understand the complexities of why people are poor,” he 
says. ‘It’s inevitable that you're going to begin to ask some bigger 
questions about why these neighborhoods are in the shape they're 
in and why these families are struggling the way they are.” 

Bryan Stevenson, a civil rights lawyer based in Montgomery, 
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Appearances matter: Howard Fuller, left, and Ben Ruffin, standing in truck, helped Durham 
residents clean their communities in the mid-1960s by persuading city officials to loan them 
garbage trucks on weekends, above; right, the littered landscape on Cornell Street near 
Durham’s Lyon Park neighborhood. 


Alabama, has suggested a major reason—one that resonates with 
Cooper. “I believe the opposite of poverty is not wealth,” Steven- 
son has said. “I believe the opposite of poverty is justice.” 

Cooper’s staff comprises workers he enlisted into the union. 
He calls this “activating your citizenship,” an actualization of the 
North Carolina Fund principle of taking democracy at its word. 
“T think it goes a long way. We've got a lot more work to do, but 
I think we've gotten off to a good start.” 
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“| believe the opposite of poverty is not wealth. 


DC’s “The State of the South 2010” report states 
that “a layer of cultural conservatism hangs more 
heavily over the South than other regions. As it 
becomes a more metropolitan and less rural re- 





gion,” the report says, “and as it becomes more 
multicultural with the immigration of Latinos, the South is be- 
coming a stage where some of the most vexing issues of American 
life will play out in the near future.” 

Meanwhile, the South is growing rapidly, and race will con- 
tinue to be a critical consideration: More than 40 percent of the 
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country’s blacks live in the South, and of the ten states with the 
fastest-growing Latino populations, nine are in the South. Con- 
fronting the challenges, Raper says, will require “a lot of work 
and a lot of thought by people wanting to change their commu- 
nities. There are no shortcuts.” 

Reiterating that core North Carolina Fund principle of the im- 
portance of participation in the democratic process, Korstad says: 
“T think one of the things the fund did a good job of was under- 
standing that poverty isn’t just about physical deprivation; it’s 
about exclusion from a basic participation of citizenship. And in 
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| believe the opposite of poverty Is justice.” 


the end, that’s where they were making their most dramatic and 
long-lasting impact—in mobilizing communities, getting them 
to town council meetings, getting them on boards of the poverty 
organizations, getting them to vote, getting them to think that 
they had a right and a responsibility to participate, just like the 
middle class did—they had as much right to have their say as the 
guys in the junior chamber of commerce.” 

“People ask me am I optimistic,” Howard Fuller says. “No, I’m 
not optimistic. I’m just not willing to give in. I get up and fight 
every day. I don’t know any other way to live.” 


There’s a Myles Horton maxim that Cooper is fond of quoting: 
“We make the road by walking.” 

“T think the Horton quote is about being both creative and pa- 
tient,’ Cooper says. Change is possible—with a considerable 
amount of both. a 


Sisk 15 a North Carolina-based writer and editor. 


View clips from a North Carolina Fund documentary on poverty: 
http://bit.ly/dmcommunity 
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Lesa France Kennedy 83 





is the third generation in her family 


to play an important role in the popular—and lucrative—sport of stock car racing 


he floor-to-ceiling windows in 
the executive suite of the In- 
ternational Speedway Corpo- 
rations new 
building overlook the dra- 
matic high-banked Turn 4 at 


headquarters 





the Daytona International Speedway, the 
only part of the track not obscured by the 
six-story grandstands that stretch for al- 
most a mile. It’s easy to imagine a field of 
thundering stock cars banging fenders, 
throwing smoke, and shedding rubber on 
the distant asphalt as drivers compete for 
the honor of winning NASCAR’s crown 
jewel, the Daytona 500. 

For Lesa France Kennedy, the view is a 
daily reminder of “where we came from and 
the core product.” France Kennedy ’83, 
whose grandfather founded NASCAR and 
built the Daytona track more than fifty 
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years ago, is entering her third year as CEO 
of the International Speedway Corporation 
(ISC), which owns and manages almost half 
of the twenty-three tracks used by 
NASCAR's premier racing series, the 
Sprint Cup. From an expansive, uncluttered 
desk whose main feature is an iPad propped 
upright on a stand, France Kennedy directs 
the fortunes of a conglomerate of twelve 
huge tracks—most hold more than 
100,000 people each—across the country, 
from Florida to New York, Michigan, 
Kansas, Arizona, and Southern California. 
She is one of the most powerful female 
executives in professional sports, with, ar- 
guably, one of the toughest jobs. The last 
two decades saw booming growth for 
NASCAR and the tracks that host its 
races. And as NASCAR goes, so goes ISC. 


But recent changes in the stock car racing 
o c 





industry and the Great Recession, which 
hit NASCAR’s core fans—who tend to be 
working class—harder than those of any 
other big-league sport, have left France 
Kennedy to fight a scourge of empty seats 
in previously packed houses. Her task is 
now similar to being behind the wheel of 
an ill-handling racing vehicle with an en- 
gine that is slightly off-song. 

But even at less than full capacity, 
NASCAR—and ISC—tremains a power- 
house, attracting an average of 85,000 fans 
to each of its Sprint Cup races and drawing 
television audiences second only to those of 
the National Football League. The Daytona 
500, the Super Bow] of stock car racing, con- 
tinues to host a capacity crowd of 175,000. 

The France family has been through 
rough patches before. France Kennedy’s 
grandfather Bill France—known as “Big 
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Bill” because of his imposing height and 
strong leadership style—opened the Day- 
tona track in 1959, eleven years after 
launching NASCAR. (Daytona was built 
by the Daytona International Speedway 
Corporation, which became ISC in 1968.) 
Big Bill created the 2.5-mile high-banked 
oval out of swamp land, and the expense 
pushed him close to bankruptcy. However, 
payments due were negotiated, and the 
debts were soon paid off. 

The high-banked turns, which allow 
drivers to negotiate corners without letting 
up on the accelerator, and long straight- 
aways made Daytona instantly popular, and 
ushered stock car racing into a new era in 


produced on the high banks of the South’s 
new superspeedways drew Detroit's au- 
tomakers into NASCAR on a large scale. 
Chrysler, Ford, and GM began bankrolling 
multi-car factory teams. That brought even 
bigger crowds to the tracks, and the com- 
pany flourished. But when Big Bill’s son— 
Lesa’s father—Bill France Jr. became 
president of NASCAR in 1971, he had to 
scramble to save the family business. 

A confluence of events, including a series 
of fatal racing accidents; the publication of 
Unsafe at Any Speed, Ralph Nader's seminal 
report on automobile safety in general; and 
the resulting Congressional investigation, 
prompted automakers to withdraw from 





team owners for entering races, and paid 
larger year-end bonuses to drivers funded by 
a new sponsor, the R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. Riding a lucrative wave of live 
TV coverage and additional corporate spon- 
sorships to a new prosperity that began in 
the 1980s, the family business grew to a net 
worth of $2 billion by the time France Jr. 
retired in 2003. Brian France, Lesa’s younger 
brother, succeeded their father as the CEO 
of NASCAR. Six years later, Lesa was ap- 
pointed the CEO of ISC. (The France fam- 
ily’s franchise extends to France Kennedy’s 
son, Ben, a student at the University of 
Florida and budding stock car driver.) 
Though the fortunes of NASCAR and 


“There is nothing like feeling the thundering stampede of forty-three 
800-horsepower machines as they roar by at 200 miles per hour.” 


which nervy driving and outrageous speeds 
replaced the bootlegging ethos that had car- 
ried the sport through the 1950s. Other 
new super speedways built by private in- 
vestors in Atlanta and Charlotte soon fol- 
lowed. Through the 1960s, the drama 


NASCAR competition, fearing the potential 
bad publicity if they continued to be associ- 
ated with a sport viewed as dangerous. On 
the brink of being forced out of business, 
France Jr. shortened the schedule, adopted a 
point system that rewarded independent 


ISC are closely linked, they are separate 
businesses. NASCAR, which sanctions the 
races and makes and enforces the rules, de- 
rives most of its revenue from sponsorships 
and from fees charged to the tracks for ad- 
ministering the races. ISC, whose twelve 
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Ready, set, go: France Kennedy waves the green flag for the start of the NASCAR K&N Pro Series East at Gresham Motorsports Park this past August in Jefferson, Georgia. 


tracks host nineteen of the thirty-six 
NASCAR-sanctioned Sprint Cup races, 
earns the majority of its revenue from tel- 
evision rights fees and ticket sales, as well 
as from sponsorships. In addition to the 
premier Sprint Cup, NASCAR sanctions 
two national racing series and several re- 


gional series. Lesa sits on the board of 


NASCAR, and Brian, on the board of ISC. 

France Kennedy and her brother are de- 
termined to move a sport often regarded 
by the stick-and-ball type 
sports fan as a subculture—or worse, a 


traditional 


t was as a student at Duke that 
France Kennedy initially developed 
a new perspective on NASCAR, a 
belief that the sport could have a 
broader appeal despite its Southern, 
backwoods origins. Although she 
didn’t realize it at the time, the economi- 
cally diverse background of the student 
body eventually served as a kind of infor- 
mal focus group for the future executive. 
She joined Alpha Epsilon Phi sorority, and 
one of her regular projects became inviting 
one or two friends to NASCAR events. 


preciate, she says now, is ‘the excitement.” 

“NASCAR racing stimulates every sense 
in the human body,” she says. “There is 
nothing like feeling the thundering stam- 
pede of forty-three 800-horsepower ma- 
chines as they roar by at 200 miles per 
hour. The racing, especially at Daytona, 1s 
very tight and closely packed. Fans watch 
intensely as cars battle for position only 
inches away from another car or the wall. 
The sound of the engines is heart pound- 
ing, and you can smell the fuel and rubber 
of the tires.” 


“1 guess she had a little too much grit and sand in her to go off and find something else to do.” 


non-athletic endeavor—to new levels of 


popularity. Ultimately, they'd like it to be 
considered a “franchise sport,” as Brian 
France puts it, with the sort of success cur- 
rently enjoyed by the National Football 
League. 

“T think NASCAR is an 


sport,” Lesa says. “Our core fan base is def- 


American 


initely working class, but our demograph- 
ics are all across the board. You'll find 
every demographic at our events.” 

In addition, she says, fans “feel they can 
relate to NASCAR drivers more so than 
other professional athletes. Even back in 
the early 70s and ’80s, drivers were viewed 
as everyday working men, and our fan base 
really connected with them. Still does.” 
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“There were very few people at Duke 
that knew that I was involved in 
NASCAR,” she recalls. “I would ask them 
if they wanted to come to the event, usu- 
ally a week or so before. They would kind 
of hem and haw a little bit if they weren't 
a fan.” But when they did go, she says, 
“they were awed by the size of Daytona. 
The next year, I would get people that had 
been before line up and say, ‘Can I go 
again?’ It was really unbelievable, but it 
would usually only take one time.” 

Her friends’ enthusiasm rekindled France 
Kennedy's own appreciation for the sport. 
“Since I was so close to it, I really never had 
that true appreciation for NASCAR trac- 
ing,” she recalls. What she learned to ap- 


France Kennedy was the first person in 
her family to attend college, and the France 
family had some concern that after gradu- 
ating she might not return to the family 
business. “It might not have been etched in 
stone that Lesa and Brian would continue 
in the family business,” says Herb Bran- 
ham, who works at NASCAR and wrote a 
biography of Bill France Jr., who died in 
2007. “Maybe it was etched in sand. They 
weren't forced to do it. But you'd better be- 
lieve that Bill Jr. wanted them to follow the 
paths leading to their current roles. It 
started with Brian cutting the grass at the 
track, and Lesa working in the ticket office 
while they were in high school.” 

In the ticket office, a teenage France 


Kennedy came under the wing of her 
grandmother, Annie B. France, Big Bill’s 
wife, who played a significant behind-the- 
scenes role in the growth and development 
of NASCAR as the organization's treas- 
urer. In 2001, France Kennedy spoke at 
length about her grandmother's influence 
on the growth of stock car racing for an 
oral history project called Speed and Spirit 
conducted by the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Atlanta History Center. 

“She really and truly kept the finances to- 
gether,” said France Kennedy in the oral- 
history interview. “She was able to 
counterbalance all of the wonderful ideas 
and dreams that my grandfather had. She 
was able to talk some reason into them. She 
would be able to sit down and to just be 
pragmatic about things, and he would lis- 
ten to that.” 

Ultimately, France Kennedy says, it was 
her grandmother’s influence that inspired 
her to join the family business after grad- 
uating from Duke. (She was a double- 
major in economics and psychology.) “My 
grandmother talked to me when I was a 


ISC Archives via Getty Images 


May the circle be unbroken: Patriarch Bill France Sr. in 1959 at 
Daytona International Speedway in Daytona Beach, Florida. 


junior in college and asked me about com- 
ing back to the family business,” she said 
in the oral-history interview. “It took me 
a bit of time to think through that, be- 
cause you hear pros and cons about work- 
ing in a family business. Looking back on 
it, what a tremendous opportunity!” 

Lesa’s decision to return to Daytona 
Beach was cause for celebration in the 
France family. “That was the happiest day 
in Anne France’s life, when Lesa decided 
to come to work here,” says Juanita Epton, 
who has worked in the ticket office for 
more than fifty years. “I guess she had a lit- 
tle too much grit and sand in her to go off 
and find something else to do.” 

France Kennedy started as the manager 
of the ticket office at Daytona, then moved 
up to secretary and, in 1989, treasurer of 
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Miles in Daytona 500 

Laps in Daytona 500 

Average duration of the race 

Gallons of gas used in average Sprint Cup race 
Percent ethanol in unleaded racing-fuel blend 
Average weight, in pounds, of cars (without driver) 
Average cost of new cars 

Average cost of used cars 

Pit crew members 


Seconds it takes, on average, to change four tires and 
add 17.5 gallons of fuel 


Average total value of sponsorship for one car 
per season 


Average number of corporate sponsors per car 
Most career Sprint Cup victories, by Richard Petty 


Age of youngest driver, Trevor Bayne, winner of the 
2011 Daytona 500 


Age of oldest driver, Mark Martin 
Average driver weight loss, in pounds, from sweating 


during a race 


Cash amount of largest prize for winning the 
Daytona 500, to Matt Kenseth in 2009 


Number of female drivers in Sprint Cup history 


Number of Duke students who drive in stock car races, 


junior Paul Harraka 
—Jonathan Ingram 


http://bit.ly/dmtracknum 
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Tactics and Turmoil on Turn 3 


Dale Earnhardt Sr. used to caitit “chicken Bone Alley”: the narrow strip of asphalt at the end of the 
back straight of the Daytona International Speedway that leads to the thirty-one-degree banking in Turn 3. The 
name was inspired by the propensity of fans in nearby cheap bleacher seats to throw fried-chicken bones over the 


fence and onto the track. 


Turn 3 is where Daytona 500s are now often decided on the final lap, as drivers fight for position. For years, driv- 
ers used a tactic known as the last lap “slingshot” pass, where a trailing driver passed the leader simply by using 
aerodynamics. He pulled his car close behind the leader, whose car, driving at maximum power, blocked the flow of 
air, creating a partial vacuum draft behind that sucked the trailing car, driving at less than full power, forward at the 
same speed. The trailing car then could veer around and punch to maximum power, gaining a burst of momentum. 

In 1979, Cale Yarborough and Donnie Allison crashed their cars into the outside wall while disputing the lead en- 
tering Turn 3 after Yarborough’s “slingshot” bid. The two drivers got into a fistfight on the grassy apron, where they 
were joined by Allison’s brother, Bobby. The live coverage of this impromptu boxing match by CBS Sports resulted 
in high ratings and was the genesis of live TV coverage by other networks of the entire Sprint Cup schedule. 

Earnhardt, himself, famously cut a tire on metal debris entering Turn 3 while leading on the final lap of the Day- 
tona 500 in 1990. The incident happened in the middle of a nineteen-year losing streak in NASCAR’s crown jewel 
race—mostly the result of bad luck. During the 2001 Daytona 500, Earnhardt was killed in a crash at the neighboring 


Turn 4. 


Over the past few years, drivers have been using a new maneuver, the “bump draft,” a team tactic a little like 
something out of roller derby: At the end of the back straight, when the cars are traveling about 200 miles an hour, 
a driver bumps the car ahead of him, giving it a sudden burst of speed through the high-banked turn and an insur- 


mountable lead. 


This year, the “tandem draft” emerged. It was made possible by the recent repaving of the Daytona track, mak- 
ing it so smooth that two cars can race around the track joined at the front and rear bumpers. The combined engine 
power allows them to move about ten miles an hour faster than one car. Under the new strategy, competing 
tandems remain joined until they near the finish line. Then trailing drivers pull out to pass using the venerable 


“Slingshot” maneuver. 


ISC. By the time the company went public 
in 1996, she had been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president. Riding a wave of pop- 
ularity that began with live coverage of 
virtually all of the Sprint Cup races by 
ESPN in the mid-1980s, the initial public 
offering gave ISC the financial wherewithal 
that enabled it to expand dramatically. The 
company gradually acquired six tracks that 
were valued at a total of $1 billion and that 
hosted Sprint Cup races in six states. 
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In 2001, the construction of tracks in 
Joliet, Illinois, and Kansas City, Kansas, 
added two more facilities to the ISC port- 
folio and two more races to the schedule. 
France Kennedy played a major role in the 
acquisitions and in the development of the 
pioneering public-private partnership that 
created the Kansas Speedway. 

France Kennedy, who handled the nego- 
tiations with local and state officials in 
Kansas, was so deeply involved she even 


chose the color of the stadium seats: purple 
and gold to signify the state’s deep-blue 
skies and fields of grain. After five decades 
of private funding of facilities, the Kansas 
track proved NASCAR and ISC could get 
public support for new stadiums just like 
other major-league sports, a model for fu- 
ture expansion, 

France Kennedy works hard to leverage 
ISC’s assets. The new headquarters build- 
ing in Daytona not only provides offices for 
her company but also rents space to 
NASCAR and other local businesses. More 
recently, France Kennedy was the driving 
force behind a successful bid in 2010 for 
the rights to build a $700 million casino, 
hotel, and conference center next door to 
the Kansas Speedway—a joint project with 
Penn National Gaming Inc., a company 
that builds and operates casinos. 





rance Kennedy’s most challeng- 
ing personal test came in 2007. 
Her father died of cancer in the 
spring at the age of seventy-four; 
five weeks later, her husband, 
Bruce Kennedy, was killed when 
a private plane he was piloting crashed. A 
physician, Kennedy had become “the rock 
of the entire France family during France 
Jr.’s illness,” says Herb Branham, the bi- 
ographer of Bill France Jr. “Bruce was an 
unusually well-liked person by everybody 
and well respected. But Lesa had the abil- 
ity to gather herself up and come back 
after the plane crash. She was back in there 
every day, on the job, hammering away.” 

These days, there’s a lot to hammer away 
at. With the exception of the Daytona 500, 
for which ticket sales remain strong, the 
rash of empty seats started not long after 
Brian France took over the reins as CEO of 
NASCAR in 2003. In an effort to create a 
cleaner image for the sport and thereby win 
college-educated, middle- and upper-mid- 
dle-class viewers and ticket buyers, Brian 
introduced increasingly tight rules on driv- 
ers’ behavior on the track to prevent fender- 
banging and began penalizing drivers for 
using off-color language. 

“The people in Daytona tried taking the 
sport in a different direction,” according to 
H.A. “Humpy” Wheeler, a retired racing 
promoter for the Charlotte Motor Speed- 
way, a track owned by ISC’s publicly owned 
rival Speedway Motorsports. He says the 
heritage of a sport that grew out of the 
Scots-Irish traditions of the Appalachian 
Mountains, the adjoining Piedmont, and 
bootlegging was cast aside. Fans were un- 


comfortable with what they saw as attempts 
to gussy up stock car racing, Wheeler says. 
“Tt’s a fiddle,” he says, “not a violin.” 

The fans pushed back. NASCAR even- 
tually relented on its iron-fisted control of 
drivers but continues with other policies 
that have raised the ire of core fans, includ- 
ing changing the way championships are 
determined. To NASCAR fans, the change 
was the equivalent of tearing down Wrigley 
Field or Fenway Park. 

As her brother has been 
managing the action on 
the track, Lesa France 
Kennedy has focused on 
moving NASCAR into 
new geographic markets 
while supporting his ef- 
forts to make the sport 
more appealing to up- 
scale audiences. She has 
wielded direct control 
over the effort to attract 
new fans from across 
the country through re- 
aligning the schedule, 
moving races from ISC’s 
tracks in the Southeast 
to those in other regions 
of the country. Since she 
graduated from Duke, 
the number of Sprint 
Cup races in the South- 
east has been reduced 
from twenty-four to 
eighteen. 

Chris Browning, the president of ISC’s 
Darlington Raceway in South Carolina, has 
experienced the changes firsthand. Darling- 
ton, the first high-banked Southern speed- 
way, built in 1950 and later acquired by 
ISC, has lost one of its two race weekends. 


keting International, a global firm based in 
Indianapolis that manages $300 million in 
motorsports sponsor investments. “Lesa 1s 
very switched on and can be very aggressive 
when she needs to be,” he says. “She’s a 
gentle person who makes tough decisions. 
She’s not afraid of those decisions. But she 
always carries herself in a polite manner. 
“She’s a tough cookie in a gentle form.” 
Last year, the sputtering economy forced 





Allin the family: France Kennedy with her son, Ben, after one of his victories at New Smyrna Speedway in Florida. 


France Kennedy to make some tough deci- 
sions. In the first half of 2010, ISC reported 
a 20 percent decline in ticket-sale rev- 
enues—$74 million compared with the 
$92 million taken in over the same period 
the year before (part of the drop resulted 


large. “A lot of other sports would like to 
have the kind of problems going on in 
NASCAR,” he says. 

Each track that hosts Sprint Cup events 
receives 60 percent of television rights fees 
for each race under a multi-billion dollar 
contract with three networks that runs 
through 2014, a significant offset for poor 
ticket sales. In the third quarter of 2010, 
ISC’s television revenue was $61.6 million, 
and the revenue from 
admissions to tracks 
was $42.5 million. Al- 
though TV _ ratings 
have fallen noticeably, 
owing in part to on- 
going fan discontent, 
Sprint Cup events re- 
tain their ranking dur- 
ing the race weekends 
of first or second 
among sporting events 
and fare well 
pared with network 
programming. 

France Kennedy re- 
mains confident about 


com- 


the long run, not only 
because ISC is finan- 
cially secure but also 
because she believes 
NASCAR continues 
to have advantages 
over other miayjor- 
league sports. In addi- 
tion to lowering ticket 
prices, ISC is placing more emphasis on 
the fan experience at its tracks. 

“Your favorite drivers are in every race— 
that sets our sport apart,” she says. “Our 
drivers are more accessible. There’s the 
overall experience of so many things that 


Fans were uncomfortable with what they saw as attempts to gussy up stock 
car racing. “!i’s a fiddle,” says one, “nol a violin.” 


“You're trying to grow the sport, and at the 
same time, you re trying to retain your cur- 
rent customers and fan base,” says Brown- 
ing. “Then you have to try to look after your 
sponsors. It’s tough.” 

“Having so many competing interests 1s 
the hardest part of realignment,” says 
France Kennedy. “What's going to make it 
better overall for all the stakeholders? You 
have to get the balance right.” 

The difficult decisions on realignment 
that France Kennedy has made don’t sur- 
prise Zak Brown, the founder of Just Mar- 


from a reduction in the cost of tickets). 
Shortly afterward, France Kennedy an- 
nounced a 20 percent reduction in full- 
time employees to help maintain long- 
term profitability for shareholders. 
Because ISC is by far the market leader in 
motorsports entertainment in the U.S.— 
which also includes IndyCar, sports car, and 
drag racing—carries relatively little debt, 
and has substantial cash reserves, it should 
weather the current downturn just fine, ac- 
cording to Brown. And the fan base and 
television audience are both still relatively 





go on in the pre-race activities and build- 
ing up to the event itself. The races are ex- 
citing all day long.” 

More than ever, “I think it’s for every- 
one,” she says. “You just have to try it.” 


Ingram ’76, a freelance writer who lives in At- 
lanta, is the author of books on Dale Earnhardt 
Sr, and Danica Patrick. 


View a Google map of ISC’s racetracks: 
http://bit.ly/dmtrack 
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EFAYISTOTLEC is widely considered the most im- 
portant thinker in the Western philosophical tradition, 
and his ideas about ways to make sense of the world 
around us laid the groundwork for many of today’s 
forms of academic inquiry. For centuries, his scientific 
theories held sway in the minds of learned people of the 
day, his writings pored over and commented on by Ro- 
mans, monks, and medieval scholastics. 

Major research universities like Duke now offer hun- 
dreds of courses to undergraduates, yet only one in the 
fall of 2010 was devoted to Aristotle. Michael Fere- 
john, a professor of philosophy at Duke for nearly 
three decades, led a class of about twenty students in a 
combination of lecture and discussion about Aristotle's 
thoughts on topics such as the classification of ani- 
mals, the nature of knowledge, how things move and 
change in the world, and, finally, the ultimate soal of 
human life. A Duke Magazine writer attended classes, 
spoke to students, and conducted a series of interviews 


with Ferejohn. These are his notes and observations: 


SEPTEMBER 1, 2010 


Professor Ferejohn begins class by drawing a crude map of the 
Mediterranean on the board. To the far right, he draws the coastline 
of Asia Minor and then works his way left, making a rough outline of 
the Greek peninsulas and then Italy’s characteristic boot. 

Ferejohn mutters a self-deprecating apology for the quality of his 
sketch—Italy is angled the wrong way—and then marks an important 
spot. On Asia Minor in what is now Turkey, Ferejohn makes an “X” to 
indicate the location of the ancient city of Miletus, birthplace of West- 
ern philosophy. Beginning around 600 B.C.E., a school of thinkers 
known as the Milesians began speculating about the origins of the uni- 
verse. They, for the most part, ignored spiritual explanations and fo- 
cused instead on the mechanisms by which the cosmos came to be. 

One of these, Anaximander, posited that the universe began as a 
blob of undifferentiated material. Then, the blob began to spin, sep- 
arating unlike elements and bringing like things together. Ferejohn 


Philosophical contemplation: Aristotle with a Bust of Homer by Rembrandt van Rijn, 1653. 
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Teacher, pupil: Aristotle instructs a young Alexander the Great. 


explains how Anaximander believed that earth fell to the center, 
forming our planet; water surrounded that, which was in turn 
surrounded by air. Fire, the Ancients’ fourth and final element, 
formed the stars and heavenly bodies, which Anaximander be- 
lieved were visible only through vents in the sky. 

For the first time in this class, the students langh—but Ferejohn 
counters: Anaximander’s explanations for what he observed in 
the world may seem strange to us, but isn’t his way of thinking 
familiar? Scientific even? 

Aristotle, who is considered by many to be the true progenitor 
of science, is nonetheless best understood if examined in the con- 
text of the philosophical traditions in ancient Greece before his 
time, where two main strands of thought alternated in impor- 
tance. The Milesians were what are called natural philosophers, 
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and they concerned themselves with discovering the origins of 
the world and the elements that it was built from. Then came 
the first rationalists—Pythagoras, Parmenides, and Heraclitus 
among them—who were interested in asking questions about the 
nature of reality and change. 

While ancient Greece began to grow and flourish, philosophy 
swung back to questions about nature and its component parts; 
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the Atomists emerged .and posited a theory about the mi- 
crostructure of things. And finally, the first ethical philosopher, 
Socrates, and his famous student, Plato, turned philosophy back 
to questions of the mind and how to live the best possible life. 
Aristotle, Ferejohn tells the class, sits at the intersection of these 
two traditions—he is part scientist, part rationalist. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 2010 


It is a rainy day a little more than one month into the semester, 
and classroom discussion of Aristotle's philosophy has finally 
begun in earnest. The day’s lessons focus on Aristotle’s four- 
fold framework of classification of things known as the tetra- 
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chotomy. About ten minutes after class starts, Ferejohn 
introduces a seemingly unremarkable concept: An individual 
human is a kind of human. 

Here is how Aristotle explains it himself in the Categories, the 
first book of the class’ text, which Ferejohn begins reading 
aloud: “Among beings some are said of a subject but are not in 
any subject.” Ferejohn stops. This is difficult, he says, but you 





have to stick with it. Be patient. Aristotle will offer an example 
of what he means. 

He continues reading: “Man, for instance, is said of a subject, 
an individual man.” 

Aristotle’s early works are likely just collections of what is left 
of his lecture notes, which explains their peculiarly dense, often 
cryptic nature, Ferejohn says. But understanding Aristotle's 
terms will lead to understanding his statements, and understand- 
ing his statements will lead to understanding his arguments. 

Ferejohn points out that Aristotle has a special way of express- 


leads the annual Duke in Greece summer program, does not at- 
tempt to cram the whole of Aristotle into one semester, which 
is likely an impossible, if not counterproductive, proposition in 
the first place. 

This is a course in the history of philosophy, he says, not a 
course in intellectual history. Instead of trying to understand 
the breadth of Aristotle’s ideas, or even their later influence, stu- 
dents should focus on coming to terms with Aristotle, consider 
his arguments in depth, and decide whether they think he is 
correct about what he says. 


“In my other classes dl don’t really talle that much,” Says a 
sophomore. “But I felt like I always had something to say 


that was interesting to me, 


ing the basic idea that individual humans are types of humans: 
The “said-of’ relationship is a technical one—it is transitive and 
indicates that something is a kind of something else. Human, 
for instance, is said-of Socrates, meaning that Socrates is a 
human. But Socrates is not said-of human: that would mean all 
humans are Socrates. 

“The more you read him, the more you understand,” says soph- 
omore Elizabeth Bowling. “But I definitely didn’t understand 
the arguments as well until I was writing a paper.” For the 
midterm, she wrote about a technical aspect of the tetra- 
chotomy—whether particular instances of things, like the color 
white, can ever be considered universal. (To illustrate the point 
in class, Ferejohn breaks a piece of chalk in two and asks whether 
each half is the same color of white.) 

On a decidedly less esoteric level, Aristotle has established that 
there are individual humans, who are members of the human 
kind, which is, in turn, a type of animal. This is where the basic 
idea of genus and species comes from. 

Aristotle was born in 384 B.C.E. in what was then the king- 
dom of Macedon, and then moved to Athens to study under 
Plato at the Academy, where he rose to prominence. After Plato's 
death in 347 B.C.E., Aristotle was passed over as his successor 
in favor of Plato’s nephew Speusippus. He then left Athens for 
Asia Minor and, after a brief stop in Lesbos, settled at the royal 
court in Macedon, which was then in the process of conquering 
the Greek city states. He began tutoring the son of the Mace- 
donian king, Philip H, named Alexander. History remembers 
him with a short appellation following his name: “the Great.” 

In 334 B.C.E., two years after Alexander assumed the Mace- 
donian throne, Aristotle returned to Athens and founded a philo- 
sophical school of his own, called the Lyceum. There, he taught 
and wrote on an astonishing number of topics and subject matter, 
ranging from what we now call the sciences of biology, astron- 
omy, and mechanics to ethics, politics, and studies of dramatic 
structure. His concept of logically demonstrating knowledge has 
dominated academic life for the past twenty-three centuries. So, 
too, has his idea of specialized scholarly disciplines. For these 
reasons and others, many people, Ferejohn included, consider 
him the most important figure in Western thought. “With Ar- 
istotle,” he says ina later interview, “we're not dealing with sec- 
ondary literature. Philosophers today are still conversing with 
Aristotle's text.” 

Ferejohn, who has taught at Duke for twenty-six years and also 


something | wanted to say.” 


It is as difficult as it sounds. For much of the rest of the class 
period, students ask questions about the definition of terms used 
in laying out the tetrachotomy. Some stifle yawns. As 4:05 mer- 
cifully rolls around, Ferejohn dismisses the class. The students 
go out of the first floor of Carr Building and into the rain. Little 
do they know, it will take at least four more classes to finally 
straighten out the basics of Aristotle’s classification system. 


OCTOBER 25, 2010 


The students are obviously tired—it is around midterm time, 
and before class they go in groups to the vending machines down 
the hall for Diet Cokes, Red Bulls, and sweetened juice drinks. 
Most look sullen, which is unusual. On a normal afternoon, the 
group is upbeat, talking with one another about anything and 
everything, sometimes even about Aristotle. Alchough they are 
a mix of sophomores, juniors, and seniors (and one freshman), 
the students seem to be close. Many are philosophy or classical 
studies majors—making them a relatively rare species on cam- 
pus—and a number are taking other classes together. 

Ferejohn walks in at 2:48, a couple of minutes before the class 
starts, as he does every Monday and Wednesday. He puts his 
folder of papers and his well-worn copy of the textbook down 
and moves the podium to the right and out of the way. “Well,” 
he begins, “I’m going to ruin some of your weekends.” He then 
announces that the midterm papers will not be due the follow- 
ing class period, but instead, next week. The classroom erupts 
in applause. 

After everyone settles down, Ferejohn introduces today’s 
topic: formal logic. Aristotle is credited with inventing the syl- 
logism, a specific form of argument made up of exactly two 
premises and one conclusion. Ferejohn writes on the board, in 
what can only be called a script of borderline legibility: 

P1. Every planet is near. 

P2. Everything that is near doesn’t twinkle. 

C. Every planet doesn’t twinkle. 

This is an example of the demonstrative syllogism, an argument 
intended to confirm the meanings of observed facts, which Aris- 
totle writes about in the Posterior Analytics. Together with the Cat- 
egories, On Interpretation, and the Prior Analytics, this work 
constitutes what’s called the Organon, a collection of Aristotle's 
so-called academic works, which he began writing when he was 
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Plato's student at the Academy. By laying out the origins of Aris- 
totle’s systematic thought, the Organon forms a starting point for 
the study of his later work. 

Earlier, after one of the first class meetings, Ferejohn had ex- 
plained that a mysterious transition happens in students’ minds 
around this point in the semester: They begin to see where Aris- 
totle is coming from. Soon, they'll be able to anticipate his argu- 
ments. A number of students later said this actually happened. 

But for now, they are mired in the basics of the syllogism. Fer- 
ejohn explains that Aristotle thought that all arguments could be 
constructed of syllogisms on top of syllogisms. The conclusions of 
very general syllogisms could form the premises for more specific 
syllogisms, and those con- 
clusions could form the 
premises of even more 


specific syllogisms, and on , Bath exch be true 
and on, until one could CR contraries 
Every S is P 


explain something he'd 
observed. 

The issue, Ferejohn had 
explained in an earlier implication eantralictanike 
class period, began not 


with Aristotle but earlier, 
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laid-back lecture style, encourages students to speak up. 

“In my other classes, I don’t really talk that much,” says soph- 
omore Bowling. “But I felt like I always had something to say 
that was interesting to me, something I wanted to say.” She de- 
cided to declare a philosophy major after the semester ended. 
One reason, she says, was because she found analyzing arguments 
in depth so interesting. 

And analyzing arguments in depth is exactly what it means 
to look at Aristotle's rejection of Plato's famous theory of 
forms. For their midterm papers, students could choose to ex- 
amine an argument against the theory of forms, known as the 
“Third F Argument,” which was first posed by the philosopher 
Parmenides and often 
repeated by Aristotle. 

Plato’s theory of forms 
holds that for all things 
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Deep diagram: author’s notes written on a handout for a class discussion on Aristotle’s system of formal logic; 
more attention was given to the complexity of the ideas than to their ultimate historical significance. 


tree, and a blade of grass. 
Each ideal thing is con- 
sidered to be “one over 
many,” meaning that 
things in the real world 
belong to or are, in a 
way, shadows of the 
ideal. (Plato famously 
gives an explanation of 


“With Aristotle, we're not dealing with secondary literature. 
Philosophers today are still conversing with Aristotle’s text.” 


faithfulness, by Plato.) Meno, Socrates’ intellectual sparring part- 
ner, poses a paradox about the human being’s ability to learn any- 
thing. Socrates summarizes the paradox: A person “cannot search 
for what he knows—since he knows it, there is no need to search— 
nor for what he does not know, for he does not know what to look 
for.” In other words, if you already know something, you can’t 
learn it, and if you are trying to learn something, and you succeed, 
you won't know that you've learned it. 

The answer Socrates gives involves a metaphysical leap that of- 
fers a preview to Plato’s theory of forms: The human soul comes 
from a perfect, otherworldly realm, where it learned all the 
knowledge in the universe. The process of learning in this world 
is a matter of uncovering what the soul already knows through 
repeated questioning, which is why the type of teaching that uses 
this strategy to push students toward understanding of a topic is 
called the Socratic Method. 

Aristotle takes issue with this explanation. He believes that 
humans can attain knowledge through observing the world 
around them and then backing up what they’ve observed using 
the deductive reasoning of demonstration. True beliefs are not 
enough; they must be tied down by logic. 

While Ferejohn doesn’t employ the Socratic Method, he does 
push students to participate in class. His casual demeanor and 
dress—usually an Oxford shirt, jeans, and sandals—along witha 
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this in The Republic, in which he likens worldly things to shadows 
cast by the light from a fire in a cave.) 

But Parmenides’ ideas differed with the theory in its assertion 
that the ideal forms could belong to themselves, and an infinite 
number of new forms could be created without there being any 
new things in the world—forms on top of forms, ad infinitum. 
In this way, the theory becomes logically absurd, Ferejohn ex- 
plains to the class. 

Understanding the “Third F Argument,” like so many things 
introduced during the semester, served to set up a later, larger 
topic in Aristotle’s thought. Students were systematically “rack- 
ing up,” in Ferejohn’s words, more and more building blocks 
of Aristotelian philosophy. This specific criticism of the theory 
of forms was just another building block, which helped prepare 
the ground for Aristotle's most vehement disagreement with 
his former teacher. If the forms were perfect and therefore static, 
how could they account for change on earth? 


NOVEMBER 8, 2010 


“This is going to be a big chalk day,” Ferejohn says. Despite 
the cold weather outside, he goes out to his car, where he keeps 
extra chalk, before beginning his lecture. 


Today’s lecture introduces Aristotle’s ideas about change in 
the world, mostly drawn from Book 1 of the Physics. “Physics” 
comes from the Ancient Greek word physzs, meaning nature, 
Ferejohn explains. For Aristotle, change in nature happens in 
three ways: generation, alteration, and motion. 

Extreme rationalists such as Parmenides and his follower Zeno, 
who also preceded Plato, had argued that any and all types of 
change were impossible. To demonstrate the impossibility of mo- 
tion, Zeno offered a thought experiment: An archer shoots an 
arrow at a target. But before the arrow reaches the target, it must 
first reach a point in the air halfway between the archer and the 
target. And before the arrow can reach that midpoint, it must 
reach the point between the archer and the midpoint. And so on 
to infinity. Therefore, there is no motion. 

But before considering motion, a type of change, Aristotle 
had to prove that change was possible. Ferejohn uses the exam- 
ple of a green leaf that changes to red in the fall. The extreme 
rationalists held that change could not exist because 1t meant a 
thing had to arise from something it’s not, and Aristotle agrees 
with them, to a point. But, using a concept derived from the 
Categories, he goes a step further. Green and red are surely dif- 
ferent, he says, but they are not primary substances—they re 
more like states of being. 

Green doesn’t change to red; rather, a green leaf changes into a 
red leaf. This is a deceptively simple statement. It serves as an ex- 
ample of what Ferejohn calls Aristotle's “discovery” of matter. The 
leaf that is changing is made of matter; the colors are not. 

Aristotle continues his argument by offering an example of a 
bronze statue. The statue is made of bronze, its matter, but it is 
bronze arranged in the shape of a statue, its form. Ferejohn ex- 
plains to the class that Aristotle is asking which is more impor- 
tant: what something is made of or what it’s called. Just as 
Ferejohn is teasing this point out in what is gradually becoming 
a tedious discussion—a student in the front row is dozing, mouth 
open—a glass bottle rolls off a student’s desk in the back of the 
room. It hits the floor with a thud but doesn’t shatter. Now, the 
students seem to get it. When does a bottle stop being a bottle 
and become just glass instead? When is what we call something 
more important in describing it than what it’s made of? 





DECEMBER 6, 2010 


The Thanksgiving holiday signals the beginning of the end of 
the fall semester—there are a few more class meetings, and then 
all of a sudden finals arrive. The first week of December becomes 
a mad rush to tie up the loose ends in the syllabus, to push to- 
ward the end. (Ferejohn says he, like seemingly every other col- 
lege professor, always seems to encounter this problem.) Finally, 
a week before exams, he is ready to begin tackling Aristotle's 
legendary Nicomachean Ethics. 

Class begins with Ferejohn offering a definition of ewdaimonia, 
often translated as “happiness,” though he prefers “flourishing.” 
What is eadaimonia, really? He writes on the board: “A complete 
life of activity in accordance with rational excellence.” Aristotle's 
concept of flourishing is not a higher plane or a state of mind; 
rather, it is a kind of constant process of doing well by doing 
good. 

Ferejohn describes two different houseplants: One sits near a 
window and gets plenty of water, and the other sits in the shade, 
ignored. He gives this example to demonstrate that Aristotle 
tends to approach human affairs as a biologist would. Some peo- 


ple flourish and others languish, and Aristotle is concerned with 
why that 1s. 

But, a student asks, Why can’t a person be considered “excel- 
lent in criminality,” and, therefore, happy? 

For Aristotle, Ferejohn says, ethics is subordinate to politics, 
and individual virtue builds successful polities. Therefore a per- 
son can’t be flourishing if he is not virtuous. Aristotle thinks 
that all things have an intended purpose or end and that humans 
are naturally oriented toward virtue. 

“The Ethics was fascinating,” says Toby Ubu, a junior premed 
and classical studies major who was taking his first ancient phi- 
losophy class. “I liked how Aristotle was able to draw out these 
things about human motivation—it was relevant. We all want 
to be happy.” 

But the Evhics sometimes reads like a description of how vir- 
tuous behavior occurs, rather than an exhortation to be virtuous 
or a guidebook for how to get there, Ferejohn says, because of 
Aristotle’s empirical bent. He doesn’t believe that people are 
good judges of their own exdaimonia—instead, others are better 
at determining whether you are truly flourishing. 

And this is where we leave things. Class time has run out. Stu- 
dents now have a week to finish their papers and to take the largely 
perfunctory, fact-based exam. Ferejohn prefers a thoughtful final 
paper to the timed test and weights his grading accordingly. 

He likes to see his students figure out what beliefs they hold, 
and whether they have good reasons for holding them—both in 
life and in Aristotle. So he gave them a great degree of freedom 
to take on topics from Aristotle’s later works that interested 
them. Students wrote on a range of subjects, from how Aristotle 
thought of the soul, which wasn’t covered in class, to the more 
familiar areas of ethics, politics, reason, science, and the nature 
of change. 

Ubu wrote about people who know the right way to act, but 
choose to do otherwise. He says the paper took him four days to 
research, write, and revise, and that he liked thinking about why 
people sometimes confuse the ends and the means in their search 
for happiness. But his favorite part of the class was learning about 
Aristotle’s distinctions between luck and chance, which is laid 
out in detail in the Ethics. “That day I left class and talked about 
it with my friend on the bus,” he says. 

While neither luck nor chance figured into the final grades— 
well, perhaps a little of both—Ferejohn says the papers, with a 
few exceptions, were excellent. “I was really gratified by them.” 
The gratification went both ways—Bowling called the class her 
favorite so far at Duke. In an earlier ancient-history class, she had 
thought Aristotle was “kind of bland.” But she says that Fere- 
john’s enthusiasm was reason enough to get interested. As to her 
newfound major, she says she likes that it doesn’t emphasize 
memorization of facts but rather the ability to “argue well and 
to think.” 

Aristotle would agree. In the Ethics he says that one particular 
kind of virtuous activity is the best: rational thought that leads 
to understanding of theoretical things. 

In an interview after the semester's end, Ferejohn described 
how this idea falls in line with his own views about teaching phi- 
losophy, and teaching Aristotle in particular. “I see it as a kind 
of intellectual housecleaning,” he says, “like organizing a catchall 
drawer in the mind.” a 


Read the blog Kirschenfeld kept during the semester: 
http://bit.ly/dmaristotle 
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acclaimed A Long and Happy 
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JAMES SCHIFF ’81 is the author of several books on contemporary American fiction, including Understanding Reynolds Price 


He teaches at the University of Cincinnati and took two undergraduate writing classes with Price. 


While Reynolds cut a memorable image 

in our minds, something about him often led us to exaggerate. Eudora Welty 
recalled Reynolds’ greeting her in a snow-white suit when they first met at the 
Durham train station, yet Reynolds claimed never to have owned such a suit. Anne 
Tyler ’61, a sixteen-year-old freshman in the first class Reynolds ever taught, de- 
scribed her twenty-five-year-old teacher with great affection: “He wore a long black 
cape with a scarlet lining, and he dashed across the campus with his black curls 
bouncing on his forehead and his cape swirling out behind him.” Reynolds, how- 
ever, claimed never to have owned a cape; it was instead a blue blazer tossed over his 
shoulders. While these mythical outfits have contributed to the legend, the reality 1s 
that Reynolds had such physical presence that even shrewdly observant writers did 
not always see him clearly. 

I first encountered Reynolds in a writing class in the spring of 1980, a horrible era 
in American fashion. I’m almost certain I once saw Reynolds in a powder-blue 
leisure suit, but I’m probably mistaken. To be honest, Reynolds, with his dark, pen- 
etrating eyes and shock of black hair, looked impressive no matter what he was 
wearing. To our undergraduate eyes, he was a mysterious presence who figuratively, 
if not literally, wore the dark robes of an Oxford don or Greek hierophant. 

Yet what I recall more than his looks is his voice. In that deep, rich baritone— 
“the voice of God,” a friend once said—Reynolds would laugh and gossip, but he 
would also say things like, “Family is unquestionably the most destructive force 

there is, except for tornadoes.” “A need to hear and 
tell stories is essential to human beings, second in 
Z iz Neves za necessity apparently after nourishment and before 


Mayo phot CBU a love and shelter.” Like other students, I was hooked 


— buy dead and wanted to absorb as much of him as I could. 


pp athe 22” Voice was also crucial in his writing. From the 


Southern colloquial rhythms of Kate Vaiden to the 
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Sparking the imagination: 
Price in the classroom, left; 
above, notes for “The Ring,” a 
story he wrote as a teenager 
that captures the early 
development of his editorial 
and critical faculties and the 
bonds between visual 

and verbal representations 

in his work. 


Gontexes 
What resonated most, though, was Reynolds’ inter- 
est in what he called the “urgent mysteries” of the 
world. Tuned somewhat differently to the universe 
from the rest of us, Reynolds was an extraordinary listener and observer. In turn, he 
taught us how to look more carefully—whether at texts, photographs, films, or the 
thousand minor events that take place in our daily lives. 

Ultimately, he left us with a rich oeuvre of stories that are singular and mysteri- 
ous. Rooted deeply in one place for a lifetime, Reynolds resembles such earlier mas- 
ters of American literature as Dickinson and Thoreau, Faulkner and Welty—writers 
who remained close to home and created a territory all their own, an art like no one 
else’s. Those of us who knew him were fortunate, and although he is gone, his famil- 
iat baritone will continue to resound and sing in our heads for years to come. 
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A territory all their own: Price 
with his mentor and friend, 
writer Eudora Welty, at the 
University of Mississippi in 1979. 
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Public image: Price expanded his audience through frequent public presentations of 
his work and works by authors he admired. 


is the author of fifteen works of fiction, including he Last Girls, 
a 2002 New York Times best seller and winner of the Southern Book Critics Circle 


Award. Her latest collection of new and selected stories, Mrs. Darcy and the 
Blue-Eyed Stranger, was published last spring 


mmemory | can still see Reynolds-—at 
home, in his wheelchair, with bright eyes and genial smile 
as he tells us about the blue heron that brings him “the purest 
pleasure” when it shows up again, year after year, to visit him. 
Though a profoundly sophisticated, cultured, and well-trav- 
eled man, Reynolds was truly a writer of region, always deriv- 
ing the “purest pleasure” from his own beloved land and state 
of North Carolina with its tobacco fields and little piedmont 
towns, and from its citizens, whom he viewed with compas- 
sion, empathy, and good humor, much like his good friend 
Eudora Welty. Reynolds’ humor was insightful and under- 
standing, not ironic or hurtful. His regional characters and 
stories were universal in their meaning and appeal. 
And of course he relished a good Southern grotesque anec- 
dote more than anybody. I will never forget the evening I 
showed up for dinner waving a clipping from the day’s News 


& Observer, an account of a deliciously macabre family murder 
in a small town south of Raleigh. 


“I’m going to write about it!” I announced. 
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Search for meaning: Essay excerpt provides insight into Price’s 
lifelong consideration of faith and religion. 


“No, I’m going to write about it!” 

Reynolds was waving the same clipping. “But wait, tell you 
what, I'll flip you for it. Heads, it’s me. Tails, it’s you. And if 
you haven't got a first draft in a year, I get it back.” 

“Tails!” I got to work. 

Reynolds did not lose his humor even in the face of his terri- 
ble pain and setbacks over the years—in fact, he seemed to grow 

in grace and compassion for others, especially others struggling 
with challenges of their own. He was always so kind to my 
schizophrenic son, Joshua Seay, for instance. Knowing that Josh, 
a musician, idolized James Taylor, Reynolds called him up out of 
the blue one day and asked if he’d like to come backstage at 
Walnut Creek to a James Taylor concert. Of course Josh went 
and had the great pleasure of being there to hear James and 


Reynolds sing their song “Copperline” together. Josh never for- 
got it. 










WILL WILLIMON ‘sa former dear 


ministry at Duke D y Sch 


Masse 19927 Seems like 
yesterday. In our academic finery 
we paraded into Duke Chapel, Flentrop 
blaring forth, and marched to the plat- 
form for Founders’ Day. I prayed an 1n- 
nocuous invocation, as was my custom, 
thanking God for our founding family. 
Medals were bestowed. Recognitions 
given. Then Reynolds wheeled to the mi- 
crophone. 

I did not know Reynolds well back 
then, though I had cajoled him into a 
public reading of his translation of Mark’s 
gospel in the Gothic Reading Room dur- 
ing Holy Week. (Reynolds adored scrip- 
ture but not clergy or church.) 

As Reynolds was presented to us that 
Founders’ afternoon, though grandly at- 
tired in academic regalia, he looked 
small, frail. Yet when he began to speak, 
ex cathedra, his glorious voice reached 
out and seized us. I sat just behind him 
on the podium, so I had a good look at 
his listeners. We were all proud of 
Reynolds—our celebrity, our artist in res- 
idence, or golden-voiced literatus. That 
day he became, in truth, our prophet. 

Reynolds got out no more than a few 
sentences before he wisecracked, “I defy 
any of you to ride the bus from East 
Campus to West and hear a remark of 
any greater intellectual consequence 
than, ‘I can’t believe how drunk I was 
last night.’ ” 

Nervous laughter among the students; 
stunned silence among the rest. 

With that, Reynolds launched a jere- 
miad on the lack of intellectual engage- 
ment at Duke—at night, outside the 
classroom, among our students. He 
called for an honest assessment of our 
campus life and condemned all-male liv- 
ing arrangements, fraternities, impersonal 
dorms, and our Philistine party-party- 
party atmosphere. He called for a com- 
plete overhaul of Duke (admitting it 
would take “buckets of money”) and for 
placing students in residential colleges 
where they would think, argue, and de- 
velop, engaged in pursuits more noble 
than getting wasted and getting laid. 

Have you ever been punched in the 


stomach and then wrestled to the ground 
by a paraplegic? 

At the end, when Reynolds wheeled 
back beside me, he leaned toward me and 
asked, “Preacher, do you think they'll kill 
me?” 

“You better thank God for tenure,” I 
whispered. 

That night, I wrote Reynolds a long 
letter in which I confessed, “As someone 
supposed to be in the truth-telling busi- 
ness, I’m ashamed. A non-church-going 
writer of racy novels told more truth in 
my chapel in twenty minutes than I've 
told in the last twenty sermons.” 


campuses in which student life was de- 
bated, alcohol abuse was named as an in- 
tellectual problem, and Duke led the way 
with courageous reforms. When I issued 
my long report on student life, “We 
Work Hard, We Play Hard,” more than 
one student said, “Hey, Will, Reynolds 
said it better in twenty minutes.” 

I'll never forget Reynolds—our living- 
room, nocturnal theological debates; the 
afternoons I spent with his novels; the 
twinkle in his eye when we laughed and 
exchanged campus gossip together over 
fried chicken and biscuits. And yet, more 
than this, I'll remember Founders’ Day in 





Launching a jeremiad: Price delivers his now-legendary Founders’ Day speech in 1992. 


From there, Reynolds and I became fast 
friends. For the next year we did evening 
tag-team verbal-wrestling matches with 
the students in their fraternity, sorority, 
and dorm common rooms. To my sur- 
prise, many students encouraged us, 
chiefly out of their love and admiration 
for Reynolds. Reynolds’ “I can’t believe 
how drunk I was last night” was an open- 
ing shot in a revolution on American 


Duke Chapel, with blue late-afternoon 
sunlight streaming in Gothic windows, 
all Duke gathered before us, the president 
sweating profusely, aging faculty aghast, 
students stunned, and Reynolds arrayed 
in Oxford scarlet, in his wheelchair, giv- 
ing us hell for heaven’s sake, teaching us 
again how holy it was to be studying at a 
place like Duke, a genteel Southern voice, 
telling us the truth. 
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Class act: Originally hired as an instructor for a three-year stint, Price went on to teach for 


more than fifty years at his beloved alma mater. 


ERIC LARSON 793 was Price’s assistant from 1998 to 1999. After becoming para 
plegic in 1983, Price hired assistants like Larson, generally for annual terms and nearly always 
from among the students he had taught. The assistants had to be able to lift Price from chair to 


bed, tub, or taxi, and were therefore always men. They lived in Price’s house near Duke’s cam- 


Rea Reynolds: 
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pus, serving as health aide, cook, driver, and overall helper at home and on the road. Larson 


now lives in Raleigh and is at work on his first novel 


Traveling with Reynolds 
after he left the ranks of the “temporarily 
abled” (as he often referred to you and 
me) produced a fair number of misadven- 
tures—humorous in retrospect, harrow- 
ing at the time—for the annual assistant. 
On one such occasion, Reynolds and I 
were returning from New York, where 
we'd watched two of his plays—Azgust 
Snow and Night Dance—performed tri- 
umphantly Off Broadway. I lifted 
Reynolds out of his chair and proceeded to 
carry him toward the plane, failing to no- 
tice until the last moment that the en- 
trance to the plane was a bit higher than 
the jet bridge. It was neither part of the 
plan nor within my physical ability to 
manage that step, and soon I was down on 
one knee, as if I were before the Queen of 
England presenting the esteemed Reynolds 
Price as my personal gift to the Empire. 
Reynolds showed more calmness than 
one would expect. He just patted my 
shoulder and said, “Don’t panic, buddy. 
We'll get through this.” With the help of 
a flight attendant, who hooked his right 
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Humble beginnings: Future Pulitzer Prize-winning author Anne 
Tyler—a student in the first class Price taught in 1958—asks for help. 


arm under my left, I was able to get that 
leg up and carry Reynolds the rest of the 
way, my right quadriceps screaming the 
remainder of the flight. Reynolds must 
have told that story fifty times in my pres- 
ence (to Reynolds, a good story was never 
diluted by repetition), always portraying 
my eventual lift—“and then he rose up!” — 
as if describing a New Testament miracle. 

We held his life in our hands, more 
than twenty-five of us, starting with Dan 
Voll °83, when Reynolds was first losing 
his step, and ending with Braden Hen- 
dricks 10, who endured a shock each of 
us knew could happen on our watch. The 
daily routine, grueling as it could be (the 
morning schedule alone comprised sixty- 
seven tasks) and lonely as it made us feel 
at times, allowed Reynolds to write a 
book a year, to read to crowds, to socialize 
abundantly and, of course, to teach—for a 
full quarter century longer than many 
thought could happen. 

Reynolds was so damned independent 
in spirit (he even cut his own hair, that 
stark white mane) it’s a marvel that he 


was able to adapt to his chaired existence 
and let himself be consistently helped. So 
it seemed a measure of grace for both of 
us that every few weeks we'd move with 
our 5 p.m. drinks (Scotch in the cold 
months, gin in the warm) onto the deck 
that wrapped from his bedroom to the 
front of his house. 

I'd settle into my own chair at the edge 
of the deck and look out over the woods 
that sloped toward the pond on Cornwal- 
lis Road. He might tell me a story about 
the woods, such as the time, one winter's 
day, he heard chopping and emerged on 
the deck to find a stranger dragging away 
a fir tree. “Got your Christmas tree?” the 
man asked. Reynolds replied to the man, 
in that stentorian voice of God: “They're 
all mine.” 

Sometimes, we'd spot the immortal blue 
heron (or at least its descendant) that 
Reynolds had written about over the years. 

Then Reynolds, that confounding gen- 
tleman, would lock his chair, focus his 
painter’s gaze, and proceed to cut my hair. 


JOSEPHINE HUMPHREYS ’67 isa novelist from Charleston, South Carolina. Her first novel, Dreams of Sleep, received the 1984 Hemingway Foundation/Pen Award. As a 


student, she was in Price’s freshman writing class and senior literature seminar. 


| wasn't ready for 
Reynolds Price’s death. 
Not that it was unexpected; I’d known it 
was likely. But when the news did come, 
its force was a true surprise and a blow be- 
yond anything I could have guessed. I felt 
the same way I had when falling from the 
top of a tree ladder years earlier, thinking 
on the way down, Protect yourself or this 
will break you. Automatically I'd reached 
for the nearest maybe-helpful branch. And 
now, automatically, I reached for Reynolds’ books. I needed the 
voice. Even more, I needed the pictures on the dust jackets. 

I spent two days looking at him, something I’ve always loved 
to do, not only because he was the world’s handsomest man, but 
also because in his face and stance and gesture there was some- 
thing both thrilling and comforting. A presence. 

As a teacher, Reynolds was demanding, and he knew how to 
scowl, eyebrows up, corners of the mouth down. Our stories had 
to be typed without a single mistake or erasure. Deadlines were 
serious. I typed one story four frantic times before getting a clean 
copy to rush in on time. He didn’t mean to be intimidating; he 
simply expected the best of us. And he always found something 
worthy in everyone’s attempt. I think he knew how fragile our 
young hearts were, and he knew his power. 

More often, Reynolds wasn’t scowling. He was laughing. He 
laughed more than any teacher I’d ever had, at his own jokes or 
ours or the pure comedy of the universe. Sometimes a chortle 
would spill out in the middle of a scowl. Over the years, I could 





Riveting: Price as a young man, on the cover of Learning a 
Trade: A Craftsman’s Notebooks: 1955-1997. 


see that combination, the serious and the 
playful, in the books that came like clock- 
work, keeping me under his spell even 
though I had no communication with him 
for fifteen years after 1 went home to South 
Carolina. I lost touch—but I never lost 
him. 


John Menapace 


When finally at age thirty-eight I fin- 





ev} 
ished a novel, I wrote to ask him what the 
next step was. I wasn’t even sure he would 
remember me. He answered, “What good 
news. I was afraid you had disappeared into the palmettos. The 
next step is you send it to me.” He invited me to a workshop in 
Florida, and suddenly it was as if that fifteen-year hiatus had 
never occurred. With this grownup group, he was open and 
witty and engaging; he could let his guard down now that we 
were no longer his children. We laughed like crazy. One day he 
said to me, “You and I are both a lot funnier in person than in 
writing.” But everyone became funnier in Reynolds’ presence. 
We gave him our jokes like offerings. 

Jacket photos of the young Reynolds are riveting. He's 
solemnly dark and almost grave, with piercing eyes and a shock 
of black hair. As time and books accumulate, and even during 
his hardest years, he’s more likely to wear an easy, generous 
smile, a laugh about to happen. Seeing him, remembering him, 
I felt him come back 





gradually, stronger—with each picture. 
What at first had seemed a sudden awful departure turned out 
to be a return, and what seemed a void became again a pres- 
ence—still thrilling, still comforting. 


WIL WELDON 796 who was Price’s assistant from 1996 to 1997, is a freelance video journalist in Durham. In 2008, he began 
making a film on Price as part of the Jubilee celebration marking the writer's fifty years of teaching and continued working on it for another 
eighteen months. The final result is a forty-nine minute film that includes contemporary and archival materials not previously seen. It was 


screened as a work-in-progress at the Full Frame Documentary Film Festival in 2009. 


incided with a public celebra- 


| looked at 


tion of Reynolds’ career of 


lessons I'd gained after gradua- for his reflections on the long 


tion, from a year living with weekend in his honor. He 


Reynolds and said, 
“What do you think?” He 
stared back at me, revealing 
that sly, slightly amused grin 
of his, slowly. He said, “It’s 
your film, buddy. You tell me.” 
I'd known him since I was 
the most immature junior in 
his Milton class, 1995. My 
main attempt at making a 
documentary portrait of 
Reynolds Price as a teacher co- 


fifty years of teaching at Duke. 
Now, he was teaching me 
while I sought to celebrate his 
teaching. The subjects: self- 
confidence. Trusting in my 
skills. Patience. Laughing a lit- 
tle every day. Having faith. Be- 
lieving in the strength of the 
human will. The reward of 
regular, focused work. Ah, yes, 
“Master and Boatswain” by 
Auden. These were some of the 


him as assistant, two years of 
giving him regular therapeutic 
massage, fifteen years of 
friendship, hundreds of hours 
of laughter, and thousands of 
hours making a film about 
him. To call ours a layered 
friendship would oversimplify. 
The day following the Ju- 
bilee held at Duke in early 
2008, I told Reynolds I 
wanted to come to his house 
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warned me he was tired but 
willing. As we sat in his 
kitchen, I recall meeting him 
on his eye level. I felt his 
slight melancholy. But mostly 
I appreciated the respect he 
showed by reminding me to 
direct him. W/hatever I wanted, 
he would follow. 


View excerpts from Weldon’s 
final interview with Price: 
http://bit.ly/dmpricevideo 
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JAMES APPLEWHITE ’58, A.M. ’60, 


known Price since they met as Duke undergraduates in 1954 


| received word of 
Reynolds Price’s death less than an 
hour before a call from The Chronicle. 
Memory, at such times, has its own 
emotive chronology. I found myself 
trying to convey to the young re- 
porter a whole countryside of rela- 
tionships that bound together 
Reynolds and Duke University. I told 
of seeing him cross the Main Quad on 
West Campus, slender, quick-paced, 
handsome almost to the point of pret- 
tiness, his tweed jacket finished at the 
throat by a plaid wool scarf. He was 
then just back from Oxford with his 
B.Lit. (thesis on John Milton), his first 
novel, A Long and Happy Life, already 
printed in the British journal Encounter. 
It was soon to be published in the U.S. 
and would make him a new star among 
Southern writers. 

Then I remembered him later, in his 
wheelchair, no longer 
slender but still ebul- 
lient, with that ready, 
engaging smile, pro- 
pelling himself with 
his arms along the 
flagstone walk to Allen 
Building, on his way 
to teach his semester 
course on Milton toa 
packed classroom of 
undergraduates. 

I told the reporter 
that the complex land- 


Les Todd 


scape of his relation to 
Duke included the 
East Campus classroom where William 
Blackburn had urged us on, in his writing 
seminar, with photos of Reynolds at Ox- 
ford, impossibly sophisticated and 
“older,” with his trimmed black beard. 
Then Reynolds himself was on East Cam- 
pus as a new writing instructor. I recall 
Anne Tyler [61], one of his first students, 
walking beside the stone wall, intelli- 
gently beautiful, only sixteen, a swirl of 
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A Long and Happy Life, above. 


brunette hair pushed up 
above her forehead, as if 
from the intensity of 
thought then written on 
her face. 

That year, my second in 
graduate study, Reynolds 
and Anne and I and Fred 
Chappell [’61, A.M. ’64] 
were all on campus to- 
gether, all somehow orbit- 
ing around Blackburn’s Buchanan 
Boulevard upstairs apartment. We met 
there some evenings, thrilled, slightly un- 
comfortable, hearing the Vivaldi or Bach 
from Blackburn’s turntable, absorbing an 
atmosphere of rare intellectual possibility. 
I spoke also to the Chronicle reporter about 
William Styron [’47, Hon. 68], whom 
Blackburn had taught earlier, and who 
was always much in his mind and in ours. 
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Commanding language: Price in 1998, left, won 
immediate critical acclaim for his 1962 novel, 


PH.D. 769, a widely published, award-winning poet, taught in Duke’s English department from 1972 to 2009, He had 


I was trying to convey what seemed to 
me a lineage, a unique spatial-tempo- 
ral history inscribed in the East Cam- 
pus and West Campus grounds. It 
was a palimpsest for me. 

I saw Reynolds sitting beside me 
and Wallace Jackson, then a young 
English professor, in the East Cam- 
pus Dope Shop, over coffee, swiftly 
writing out a recommendation for a 
student with his elegant fountain 

pen. I saw him in his wheelchair in 
the Rare Book Room on West 
Campus, signing books after a 
reading, his hair graying but his 
smile genial as ever. Still writing, 
still doing the most strenuous in- 
tellectual labor there is with the 
enthusiasm of a boy. 

That an important American 
novelist should teach for his 
whole career at his alma mater, a 
Southern research university 
striving toward internationalism 
and national prominence, is an 
anomaly. He could not essen- 

tially change the pragmatic, profes- 
sional, power-wielding momentum of his 
home institution and home department, 
but he has left his image upon them. 

When people think of Duke in its na- 
tional competitions, in athletics and the 
U.S. News & World Report academic rank- 
ings, of its leadership in many academic 

fields, some will also remember that 
William Blackburn taught here, and that 
Reynolds was among his students, and 
that for almost half a century, Reynolds 
and a few others of us tried to continue 
Blackburn’s example. We have been un- 
realistic enough to believe in literature as 
an end in itself: an art, like music, ex- 
panding the emotive dimensions of its 
hearers. We have helped many students 
explore their literary aspirations, con- 
firming them in their own lifelong 
quests for further understanding 

through language. a 


Duke will hold a public celebration of Price’s life on May 19. 


Share your memories of Price, view a timeline of his life, and learn more about the May 19 celebration: 
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http://bit.ly/dmvoice 


BOOKNOTES 


Give Smart: Philanthropy 
That Gets Results 1) Thomas 
Tierney and Joel L. Fleishman. 
PublicA ffairs/Perseus Books Group, 
2011. 272 pages. $23.99. With 
the increase in the number of 
donors such as Warren Buffett 
and Bill and Melinda French 
Gates 86, M.B.A. 87 who are 
directing significant wealth into 
initiatives that have a positive 
social impact, philanthropists 
have the potential to achieve real, 
lasting change around some of 
society's most intractable problems. Tierney, cofounder and 
chair of The Bridgespan Group, and Fleishman, Duke profes- 
sor of law and public policy studies, provide a primer for 
donors and nonprofit leaders who want to maximize the 
effectiveness of their philanthropic activities. 


Cie 
SMART 


PHILANTHROPY 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Methods in Medical 
Ethics, Second Edition 
coedited by Jeremy Sugarman '82, 
M.D. ’86 and Daniel Sulmasy. 
Georgetown University Press, 2010. 
376 pages. $39.95. The field of 
medical ethics draws upon 
methods from a wide array of 
disciplines, including anthropol- 
ogy, economics, epidemiology, 
1 ERE SUGATOLAN HD) 5 health-services research, philoso- 
EDITORS phy, psychology, and theology. 
This revised edition includes 
contributions by more than two dozen ethicists, including 
coeditor Sugarman, the Harvey M. Meyerhoff professor of 
bioethics and medicine and deputy director for medicine at 
the Johns Hopkins Berman Institute of Bioethics. 


WIEDICAL 


ETHICS 


nd Edition 








JEREMY SUGARMAN, MD. 


Five Flavors of Dumb /) 
Antony John A.M. ’98, Ph.D. ’02. 
Dial Books/Penguin Group, 2010. 
352 pages. $16.99. In this young- 
adult novel, Piper, a deaf high- 
school senior, discovers her 
parents have used her college 
fund to get cochlear implants for 
her baby sister. Set against the 
backdrop of Seattle’s hip music 
scene, the book follows Piper as 
she decides to earn money and 
exert her independence by man- 
aging a ragtag rock band named 
Dumb. This is the second young-adult novel by John, whose 
Duke degrees are both in music composition. 
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Fair Pay, Fair Play: 
Aligning Executive 
Performance and Pay 
by Robin Ferracone '75. Jossey-Bass, 
2010. 288 pages. $34.95. Ferracone 
PERFORMANCE analyzes how executive pay 

aad should be tied to performance, 
the external market, and stan- 
dards of fairness and propriety. 
A member of Duke’s board of 
trustees, she has more than thirty 
years’ experience advising execu- 
tives at companies including 
Microsoft, Motorola, and eBay on executive compensation. 
She is the founder and executive chair of Farient Advisors, 
an independent executive-compensation advisory firm. 
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Aligning Executive 


End of Story /y John M. 
Bowers ’7 1. Sunstone Press, 2010. 
SLORY 230 pages. $22.95. The debut 

| novel by Bowers, a former 
Rhodes Scholar and an English 
professor at the University of 
Nevada at Las Vegas, begins on 
the eve of World War I and ends 
in New York during the destruc- 
tion of the World Trade Center 
on 9/11. Cast as a sequel of sorts 
to E.M. Forster’s Maurice, End of 
Story weaves together characters 
and stories from disparate times 
in exploring attitudes toward same-sex relationships and the 
universal nature of love. 


John M. Bowers 


One Illness Away: Why 
People Become Poor and 
How They Escape Poverty 
by Anirudh Krishna. Oxford 
University Press, 2010. 256 pages. 
$39.95. Krishna, an associate 
professor at Duke’s Sanford School 
of Public Policy, presents the first 
large-scale examination of the rea- 
sons that people fall into poverty 
and how they escape it. Drawing 
upon personal interviews with 
pe OY 35,000 households in different 
ANIRUDH: KRISHNA parts of India, Kenya, Uganda, 
Peru, and the U.S., the book 
includes facts, analyses, and life stories of people who fell 
into abject poverty and others who managed to escape their 
seemingly predetermined fates. Feeding directly into current 
public-health debates, One I//ness Away offers an agenda for 
policy-oriented action and suggestions for keeping people 
out of poverty in the first place. 


one iliness 
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If you recognize the woman in this 
image, tell us who she is in our 
Alumni Register photo gallery: 

www.facebook.com/dukemagazine 
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Casts of thousands: For seventy-five years, Hoof ’n’ Horn has attracted 


Lights, Camera, Action! 


Hoof 'n’ Horn celebrates its 75th anniversary 


oof ’n’ Horn celebrates its diamond an- 
niversary this year, and current students 
and alumni plan to make sure that the 
occasion is dazzling. As one of the oldest 
student-run companies in the country, Hoof 
‘n’ Horn has spawned several generations of 
alumni who sought artistic expression—or 
just a creative alternative to their studies— 
through its musical stage productions. 
“Our seventy-fifth anniversary provides a 
great opportunity to invite alumni back to 
celebrate the rich history we share but also 
to show them where we are now,” says Hoof 
‘n’ Horn president Nathaniel Hill “12. “I 
regularly get e-mails from alumni who are 
checking in to see what’s going on or if 
there's anything they can do to help.” As 
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part of the program for Duke’s Reunions 
Weekend, April 8-10, Hoof ’n’ Horn will 
host an alumni reception and present its 
spring musical, Azda. During Homecoming 
weekend in the fall, the group will sponsor 
an alumni gala and cabaret. 

According to records in University 
Archives, Peter E. Callahan '37 came 
up with the idea for Hoof ’n’ Horn in 
1936, but the group wasn’t able to 
stage a show until a few years later. 
In May 1941, with William Keller 
‘41 at the helm, Hoof ’n’ Horn made 
its stage debut with Say When. Since 
then, the group has mounted produc- 
tions ranging from Broadway fa- 
vorites (Grease, Guys and Dolls, A 


students to participate in such productions as Belles and Ballots, 


presented during Joe College weekend in 1951. 


Chorus Line, Rent), to now obscure works 
(Flap ‘er Sails, Idol Chatter), to student- 
written plays (Magnolias and Madness, I'm 
Emir Here). 

A number of Hoof ’n’ Horn alumni have 
gone on to successful careers in the arts, in- 
cluding Preston Whiteway ‘04, who won 


Into the Woods 


April 2005 
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a Tony Award last year for his work as the 
director of the Eugene O'Neill Center in 
New York; and Margaret Skoglund ’10, an 
associate at Aged in Wood, a Broadway 
production company responsible for Avenue 
Q and In the Heights. 

Although Skoglund says she initially 
thought she would pursue a career in law, 
her involvement in Hoof ’n’ Horn as a stage 
manager and producer convinced her that 
she could thrive in the entertainment in- 
dustry. “I thought most things we did in 
Hoof ’n’ Horn were college specific, even 
Duke specific,” she says. “After working 
professionally, I realized many of those 
skills translated to ‘the real world.’ I can se- 
cure rights for a show, run a tech rehearsal, 
organize a sitzprobe [a rehearsal when the 
actors sing with the band], and, perhaps 
most important, step up when unexpected 
problems arise. 

“As hyperbolic as it sounds, Hoof ’n’ 
Horn changed my life. To find something 
you re fiercely passionate about is thrilling.” 

Yet most current and past Hoof ’n’ Horn 
members won't ever be in the running for 
Oscars, Emmys, or Tonys. Nathaniel Hill 
says that the group attracts a wide range of 
students, not just those interested in acting 
or theater. “It’s wonderful to have a pool 
of great actors who might go on to do 
well professionally, but any successful 
show comes down to the work of all the 
other people who are not acting—the 
people involved with light- 
ing, music, costumes, chore- 
ography. We actually have a 
lot of students from Pratt 
[School of Engineering] who 
are involved right now.” 

Leslie Montfort Marsi- 
cano '78, M.Div. 81 got in- 
volved with Hoof ’n’ Horn 
as a sophomore—she was in 
the chorus of Gypsy—and 
liked it so much she kept 
coming back. She became 
part of the executive com- 
mittee that helped select 
which shows to produce, 
and by the time she was a 
senior, she landed the title role in No, No, 
Nanette. The role had the added bonus of 
allowing her to spend time with a fellow 
student she’d just begun dating—her fu- 
ture husband, Michael Marsicano ’78, 
M.Ed. 78, Ph.D. ’82, who played oboe in 
the orchestra. 
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“For someone who is com- 
pletely nonathletic, it was fun 
to be part of a team of people 
working, often well into the 
night, to create something 
together,’ says Marsicano, 
now associate dean of aca- 
demic 
Davidson College. “It was ex- 
citing to see if we could pull it off. Some- 
times it was very close. I remember being 
told one opening night in Page Audito- 
rium to be sure not to touch the set as the 
paint was still wet.” 

Broadway production assistant Skoglund 
echoes Marsicano’s appreciation for Hoof ’n’ 
Horn’s 


administration at 


“come one, come all” attitude. 


All the rage: The Boy Friend was the main 
Hoof ’n’ Horn production in 1961. 





“Duke may be known for bas- 
ketball and academics,” she 
says, ‘but don’t forget about 
the engineer in the scene shop 
reinforcing a puppet for that 
night’s performance. Or the 
math major choreographing 
chorus numbers between tu- 
toring Math 32. That’s what 
makes Hoof ’n’ Horn so special.” 

—Brideet Booher 


Visit Hoof ’n’ Horn at www.duke.edu/web/hoofnhorn/; 
to join the group’s alumni affinity group, visit 
http://bit.ly/dmhorn 
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In the Know 
Ihe Duke Idea keeps alumni 


up to date 


aunched in late 2008, the Duke Idea 

brings President Richard H. Brod- 

head and other university leaders to 
cities around the world to inform 
alumni about Duke’s vision for the 
twenty-first century and plans and goals 
for shaping and serving society. 

In January, the 2011 Duke Idea series 
got under way in Miami. Kimerly 
Rorschach, Mary D.B.T. and James H. 
Semans Director of the Nasher Museum 
of Art, and Jason Rubell ’91 of the 
Rubell Family Collection/Contempo- 
rary Arts Foundation, discussed con- 
temporary art and the future of 
museums in Miami. Rubell, who was 
profiled in the July-August 1992 issue 
of Duke Magazine, serves on the 
Nasher’s board of advisers. 

Additional events are scheduled 
through July. They include: 


Boston (March 22) with Victor 
Dzau, chancellor for health affairs 
and president and CEO of Duke 
University Health System 


New York (April 12) with Dan 
Ariely Ph.D. 98, James B. Duke 
Professor of psychology and be- 
havioral economics 


San Francisco (late May) with 
Blair Sheppard, dean of the Fuqua 
School of Business 


London (June 26) with Kimerly 
Rorschach in conjunction with 
“The Vorticists” exhibition at the 
Tate Britain 


Shanghai (July 1), speakers to be 
determined 


Singapore (July 5), speakers to 
be determined 


For more information on speakers and 
dates, and to register for an event, visit 
the Duke Idea website: www.theduke- 
idea.net. The events are open to all 
alumni, but advance registration is en- 
couraged. 
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In Their Own Backyards 
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Duke Alums Engage returns for second year ! 
| 
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hen the idea for the Duke Alums Engage program was conceived a few years 

ago, members of the Duke Alumni Association (DAA) and a network of alumni 

volunteers wanted to create meaningful service-learning opportunities in local 
communities. Inspired by the success of DukeEngage, a program that offers under- 
graduates intensive civic-engagement experiences in the U.S. and abroad, Duke Alums 
Engage began with a set of pilot projects in five cities in 2008. During the program’s 
official launch the next year, more than 500 Duke alumni and their friends and family 
participated in events in twenty cities across the country. 

Following the success of that inaugural year, organizers spent 2010 assessing what 
worked and what didn’t and looking at ways to expand the scope and impact of the 
program. This spring, Duke Alums Engage is back and takes place April 23 through 
May 1. Among the projects scheduled: r 

New York-area alumni and community partner the Children’s Aid Society will spon- Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner ’77, Samuel W. Wang ’86 
sor a Community Health and Fitness Day, which will include medical screenings, in- 
formation booths, interactive games, and sports sessions. 

In New Orleans, alumni are working with the St. Bernard Project to help residents 
return to their communities and rebuild their lives post-Katrina. 

Alumni groups in Baltimore and Houston are working on projects in schools that 
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are part of the Knowledge Is Power Program, a national network of free, open-enroll- 
ment, college-preparatory public schools that prepare students in underserved com- 
munities for success in college and in life. 

Duke Alums Engage may well have an international presence for the first time: | 
Alumni in Dubai, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Toronto have expressed interest in cre- 
ating projects. To learn about a Duke Alums Engage project near you, visit 
http://bit.ly/dmengage. 
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Digging in: Duke Alums Engage participants clean up trash and beautify the grounds in one of the 
Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partnership communities in 2009. 
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CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to Keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

* For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 
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Half-Century Club 


Harald R. Hansen ‘55 has received the 2010 
Bransby Christian Leadership award, the highest 
honor given by the YMCA of Metro Atlanta 
Hansen served as chair of the organization's board 
of directors and developed its first long-range 
strategic plan, He has held leadership positions at 


several other nonprofit organizations in Atlanta. 


Joseph F. Fraumeni Jr. M.D. 58 recently re- 
ceived two awards: the American Cancer Society's 
highest honor, the Medal of Honor, given for contri- 
butions to the field, and the Alexander Bodini Foun- 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


dation Prize for Scientific Excellence in Medicine, 
given by the American-Italian Cancer Foundation 
Fraumeni is director of the cancer epidemiology and 
genetics division at the National Cancer Institute 


Carole Webb Holden '59 recently published 
her fourth book, Rzng of Deceit (Universe), a mys- 
tery-thriller about toxic pharmaceutical drugs. 


Roger J. Colley '60 has published his first 
novel, A Truthful Myth (iUniverse), a story about 


the issue of global climate change. 


1960s 
61 | 


Barry Farnham ‘62 retired in July after 48 years 
as a teacher and administrator in public, interna- 


April 8-10 


tional, and independent schools. His most recent 
position was as headmaster of Saint John’s School in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, He lives in San Juan with 
his wife, Vanessa Ortiz Vazquez. 


Grant T. Hollett Jr. B.S.M.E. '64 has been ap- 
pointed to the Army Science Board by the Secretary 
of the Army. A retired two-star admiral from the 
Navy Reserve, he also serves on the board of advis- 
ers of the O'Gara Group, a global national-defense 
company. 


William J. Nichols '64 has published Engaging 
Cinema: An Introduction to Film Studies (WW. Nor- 
ton). He lives in San Francisco and travels widely to 
lecture and serve on film-festival juries. 


Peter C. Fackler '66 has been elected president of 
the board of trustees of the Hearing Loss Association 
of America, the nation’s leading membership and 
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advocacy organization for people with hearing loss. 


John Jefferson Davis 68, Ph.D. '75 has pub- 
lished Worship and the Reality of God: An Evangelical 
Theology of Real Presence (VP Academic). He is pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and Christian ethics at 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary. 
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In December 2010, President Obama 
signed the charitable IRA rollover extension 
into law, allowing donors 702 years or 
older to make a direct, tax-free rollover of 
up to $100,000 from an IRA to a qualified 
| charitable organization, such as Duke 


University. This extension runs through 
December 31, 2011. 


To learn more about the charitable IRA 
rollover or other gift opportunities that can 
help you meet your financial and 
philanthropic goals, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 





Phone (919) 681-8030 
Email _gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
Explore gift plans at A 





Jack H. Le Sueur Jr. '69 has received North 
Carolina's Order of the Long Leaf Pine, one of the 
state's highest honors for public service. He re- 
cently retired after 35 years with the North Car- 
olina Arts Council. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. '69 was recognized in 
the 2010 New Jersey edition of Chambers USA, a 
client guide that ranks lawyers. He specializes in 
health-care law in the Bridgewater, N.J., office of 
Norris McLaughlin & Marcus. 


1970s 


40th Reunion April s-i0 


Karen Goeller McCullough 71 has published 
a mystery, A Gift for Murder (Five Star/Gale 
Group/Cengage), one of a number of novels she has 
written in the romantic suspense, fantasy, and mys- 
tery genres. She lives in Greensboro. 


Peter R. Kramer °73 received the 2010 University 
Diversity Award from UNC-CH and the 2010 Book 
of Golden Deeds Award from the Hillsborough, N.C., 
Exchange Club for his work as a social worker in Or- 
ange County, N.C.. 


Robert D. Peltz 73 gave a talk titled “Issues 
Arising out of Health Care Treatment Provided to 
Passengers and Seamen” at the annual Southeastern 
Admiralty Law Institute. He is a partner specializ- 
ing in maritime and commercial litigation in the 
Miami office of McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya. 


Gail Goundry Jarrow 74 has published Lin- 
coln's Flying Spies: Thaddeus Lowe and the Civil War 
Balloon Corps (Calkins Creek). The book uses Civil 
War photographs and primary sources to relay the 
history of the nation’s first air force. 


Robin A. Ferracone 75 has published Fair 


Pay, Fair Play: Aligning Executive Performance and Pay 


(Jossey-Bass). She is founder and executive chair of 
Farient Advisors and founder and CEO of RAF Cap- 
ital. She is a member of Duke’s board of trustees. 


35th Reunion Apri 8-10 


David N. Schaeffer 78 has published Five Bic 
Mountains: A Regular Guy's Guide to Climbing Oriz- 
aba, Elbrus, Kilimanjaro, Aconagua, and Vinson (Mer- 
cer University Press). He is a trial lawyer with 
Kidd & Vaughn and lives in Atlanta. 


Bruce Freedman 79, M.D. ’83 climbed and 
summited Mount Elbrus with his son, Michael 
Freedman 10. It is one of the world’s seven 
highest mountains and, at 18,150 feet, the highest 
point in Europe. Bruce is a plastic surgeon in 


McLean, Va. 


1980s 


Charles A. Berardesco '80 has been named 
among the Top General Counsels to Watch by Cor- 
porate Board Magazine and a Leader in the Law by 
the Maryland Daily Record. He also received the 
Out and Proud Corporate Counsel Award from the 
National LGBT Bar Association. He is a senior vice 
president, general counsel, chief compliance officer, 
corporate secretary, and chair of the diversity coun- 
cil at Constellation Energy Group, headquartered 


miniprofile 
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Melissa Landau Bernstein ’87 


Toy story success 


elissa Bernstein trusts her 

instincts, even when they 

compel her to take coun- 

terintuitive risks. Like the 
time she walked out of the LSAT 
without answering a single ques- 
tion because she realized with sud- 
den clarity that the legal profession 
was not for her. Or the decision to 
give up a lucrative career as a fi- 
nancial analyst at Morgan Stanley 
to invest her life savings—including 
money she'd been saving since her 
bat mitzvah—into starting a toy 
company. 

“When | was younger, | followed 
the path of wanting to fit in, so | 
hid my creative side,” she says. 
“But it’s important to trust that 
inner voice that’s telling you when 
something’s not right. You have to 
have passion and talent to succeed 
at something. You can love some- 
thing and not be good at it, and 
you can be good at something and 
not love it.” 

In 1988, Bernstein and her then- 
boyfriend (now husband) pooled 
their savings to launch Melissa & 
Doug, an educational toy company 
that focused on updating classic 
games. “My parents literally 
thought | had lost my mind,” she 
says. “Here | was leaving Morgan 
Stanley, and job security, to start a 
toy company out of my boyfriend’s 
parents’ garage.” But the gamble 
paid off. Today, Melissa & Doug is 


an industry leader, selling products 
in such retail giants as Toys “R” 

Us, FAO Schwarz, and Learning Ex- 
press, and acquiring other, smaller 
toy companies along the way. The 
company offers nearly 2,000 prod- 
ucts and produces approximately 
200 new items annually. 

In the more than two decades 
since the company was launched, 
the Bernsteins have also added an 
in-house focus group—their six 
children, ranging in ages from 
three to seventeen (their oldest 
son, Brendan, will join the Duke 
Class of 2015 this fall). In addition to 
the company’s product-develop- 
ment teams and testers, Bernstein 
makes sure that any new toy the 
company Is poised to introduce 
gets the green light from her chil- 
dren before heading into produc- 
tion. “Our kids’ instincts are almost 
always right. Just last week | 
brought home a castle that came 
with a set of furniture, and one of 
my daughters tried to put the bed 
on the top level of the castle, but 
the bed got stuck. Technically that 
part of the castle wasn’t a bed- 
room, but that’s where she wanted 
the bed to go. So we ended up 
Shaving a bit off the bed so it 
could fit.” 

Bernstein says she and her hus- 
band have adhered to their original 
mission of developing and produc- 
ing toys that emphasize creative 
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play and imagination. That’s why 
they have purposely stayed away 
from electronic gizmos or high- 
tech diversions. “When kids say 
they’re bored, | think there’s a ten- 
dency for parents to want to give 
them something to do,” she says. 
“But | don’t think you truly become 
creative until you are bored, be- 
cause then your mind has to come 
up with ways to fill that void. 
Rather than relying on a computer 
game that is about artificial stimu- 
lation, our toys encourage creative 
play. We like to say that our com- 
pany looks backward to improve on 
the past, rather than jumping on 
the latest trend.” 

For example, she says, one of 
the company’s latest items is an art 
kit that contains paper imbued 
with paint. By dipping the accom- 
panying paintbrush in water, a 
young artist “releases” the paint on 
the paper, creating colorful one-of- 
a-kind scenes. “Even though kids 
today have every kind of gadget 
there is, children of all ages loved 
this product. When we tested it, 
you would have thought this was 
the most revolutionary toy ever in- 
vented. Ironically, | think that be- 
cause technology has become so 
much a part of our lives, people re- 
ally respond to the simple pleasure 
of basic toys.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Courtesy Melissa & Doug 


in Baltimore. He lives with his 


Churscton, in Washington 


partner, Jeffrey 


Ellen Niehoff Minden B.S.N. ’80 has been ap 
pointed Nurse INSpeccor for che Air Force Inspection 
Agency at Kirtland Air Force Base in New Mexico 
She is a colonel in the Air Force Reserve and lives 
in Los Gatos, Calif., with her husband, Steve 

Grace C. Tiffany ‘80 has received the 2010-11 


Award trom Western Michi- 


gan University, where she is a professor of English 


Distinguished Teaching 


April 8-10 





Jeff Levin ‘81 has coedited Divine Love: Perspe 
tives From the World's Religious Traditions (Templeton 
Press). He is University Professor of epidemiology 
and population health, a professor of medical hu 
manities, and director of the Program on Religion 


and Population Health at Baylor University 


Karen Unger Rosenthal A.M. '82 received the 
2010 Exotic DVM of the Year award from Exotic 
DVM Veterinary Magazine. She is director of special- 
species medicine and surgery at the University of 
Pennsylvania 

C. Scott Rassler J D. ’83 is director of estate 


planning at Mahoney and Associates, a national 
consulting firm based in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
that advises clients on executive compensation and 
benefits. He is also the immediate past president 
of the South Florida chapter of the Society of 
Financial Services Professionals and a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 


association 


a professional 


mel 


Brian H. Bornstein '85 is a professor of psychol- 
ogy and courtesy professor of law at the University 
of Nebraska. His most recent books are God in the 
Courtroom: Religion's Role at Trial (Oxford University 
009) and Emotion and the Law: Psychological 
Perspectives (Springer, 2010). He and his wife, A. 
Christine Emler ‘86, live in Lincoln, Neb., 


their daughters, Lillian and Melissa 


Press, 


with 


Andrew L. Fox B.S.E.'85, M.B.A 
a new company, BigThought, 


‘O1 has started 
an e-book publisher 
with a focus on multimedia books. One of the com- 
pany’s first releases is the digital edition of Blue Blood 
by Art Chansky, about the athletics rivalry between 


Duke and UNC-CH 
"86 


A. Christine Emler '86 is an associate chief 
of medicine at the VA Medical Center in Lincoln, 
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Neb. She recently completed her 30th marathon and 
has run marathons in 26 states. She and her husband, 
Brian H. Bornstein '85, live in Lincoln, Neb., 
with their daughters, Lillian and Melissa. 


Kris Sirchio '87 has moved back to the U.S. after 
living and working in Europe for 20 years. He has 
taken a position as chief marketing officer with 
Brown-Forman, an alcoholic-beverage company in 
Louisville, Ky. He and his wife, Wendy Mc- 
Connel Sirchio ‘90, live in Louisville with their 


two children, Noah and Sophie 


Joel W. Martin Ph.D. ’'88 is coeditor of the 
essay collection Native Americans, Christianity, and 
the Reshaping of the American Religious Landscape 
(UNC Press), which explores the interactions be- 
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tween Native American religion and early Christian 
missionaries. He is vice provost for academic per- 
sonnel, dean of the faculty, and distinguished 
professor of history at the University of Massachu- 


setts-Amherst 


1990s 


Juliette M. Rogers Ph.D. 90 is an associate 
professor in the French and Francophone studies 
department at Macalester College. 


Wendy McConnel Sirchio ‘90 has retired after 
15 years in the Foreign Service and now lives in 
Louisville, Ky Kris Sirchio 
'87, and their two children, Noah and Sophie. 


El 


Matthew T. Coble 91 has joined the strategic- 


communications agency Fleishman-Hillard as sen- 


, with her husband, 


April 8-10 


ior vice president and will lead the company’s 
digital strategy and operations in its central region, 
which includes offices in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and the headquarters in St. Louis. 


Stephen K. Amerman '92 has published Urban 
Indians in Phoenix Schools, 1940-2000 (University of 


Nebraska Press) 


Theodore W. Connolly ‘92 has cowritten a 
book, The Road Out of Debt: Bankruptcy and Other So- 
lutions to Your Financial Problems (Wiley). 


Heather P. Havrilesky 92 has published a hu- 
morous memoir, Disaster Preparedness (Riverhead 





Books), about her childhood and adolescence in 
Durham. She is a cultural critic and, after many 
years as a writer for Salon.com, is now working for 
the forthcoming iPad publication The Daily. 


Thomas P. Rhoads Jr. '92 was promoted to 
CEO of Parata Systems, a retail pharmacy-automa- 
tion company. 


Africa Ragland Fine ‘93 has published Swan 
(Genesis Press), her fifth novel. She is an associate 
professor of English at Palm Beach State College. 


Erik Lautier '94 is the new director of e-com- 
merce for Lacoste, where he oversees the brand’s on- 
line business in North America. 
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Eric Greitens 96 has published The Heart and 
the Fist: The Education of a Humanitarian, the Making 
of a Navy SEAL (Houghton Mifflin Harcourt). He 
is a senior fellow at the University of Missouri and 
director of The Mission Continues, a charity that 
helps wounded veterans find work after returning 
from combat. A former Rhodes Scholar and White 
House Fellow, he served as a Navy SEAL until he 
was wounded in Iraq. 


Meredith Fried Jones '96 is an assistant gen- 
eral counsel for investment banking at the Bank of 
America Merrill Lynch in New York. She special- 
izes in mergers and acquisitions. 


Valentin Dragoi Ph.D. '97 has received a Na- 
tional Institutes of Health 2010 Pioneer Award, 
which supports scientists taking innovative re- 
search directions in major biomedical and behavior 
issues. He is an associate professor of neurobiology 
and anatomy at the University of Texas Health Sci- 
ence Center at Houston. 


Danielle P. Turnipseed 97 was featured in 
Who's Who in Black Washington D.C. in the inaugu- 
ral section on “Women of Excellence: Emerging 
Leaders Under 40.” She recently was admitted to 
the bars of the State of Maryland and the U.S. 
Court of Federal Claims. 


Angelique R. Vincent '97 has been appointed 
to the South Carolina State Advisory Committee by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. She is a 
lawyer with Robinson Bradshaw & Hinson in Fort 


Mill, S.C. 


Maureen Reindl Benjamins 98 has coedited 
Urban Health: Combating Disparities with Local Data 
(Oxford University Press), which presents eight 
case studies to argue for a model for addressing 
health-care disparities, including the collection of 
local health information and engagement with 
community members and organizations. 


Alicia Overstreet Galeano 98 was selected 

as one of five 2010 Pisacano Scholars. She is a 
fourth-year student at UNC-CH medical school and 
the second student from UNC-CH chosen to receive 
the scholarship since the program began in 1993. 


Shuchi Shah B.S.E. 98 is the founder and med- 
ical director of the Pediatric Endocrinology and Di- 
abetes Center of Tampa Bay, Fla. 


Elizabeth Laing Thompson 198 has pub- 
lished The Thirteenth Summer (Theatron Press), her 
debut young-adult novel. 


Ballard Pritchett M.B.A. 792 


Supporting Sudan’s rebirth 


r rom South Africa to Iraq to 

__ Tunisia, the birth of anew 

government is fraught with 

false starts, fresh bursts of vi- 

olence, and seemingly insurmount- 
able structural challenges. Sudan 
has endured decades of conflict, 
and the resulting toll on its people 
and its economic infrastructure has 
been devastating. South Sudan 
voted this January to secede from 
North Sudan—an outgrowth of a 
2005 peace agreement to end 
decades of war between the Arab- 
dominated northern government 
and the rebel forces from the 
mostly Christian southern region— 
and there is hope that the northern 
African country can change its 
fortunes for the better. 

Ballard Pritchett is among those 
who claim equal parts optimism 
and clear-eyed realism about what 
the secession might bring. Through 
the Leadership Institute of New 
Sudan (LIONS), a nonprofit organi- 
zation with offices in the U.S. and 
Sudan, Pritchett and others are 
helping to train South Sudanese 
men and women—those who have 
Stayed throughout the civil war and 
expatriates who long to return—to 
lead the world’s newest emerging 
democracy. 

Pritchett says he is encouraged 
by the nearly unanimous vote in 
January and by the country’s rich 
resources, which, if managed prop- 
erly, can bring sorely needed in- 
vestments in education and job 
creation. But the leadership of 
South Sudan president Salva Kiir is 
what makes Pritchett hopeful. He 
calls Kiir “a generous man of faith 
and peace who has a deep commit- 
ment to his people. He has resisted 
every Call to retaliation. He is a 
powerful, ethical leader, and | will 
always place my bet on ethical 
leadership,” he says. 

Yet Pritchett knows that the 
obstacles to peace and prosperity 
are many. North Sudan leader 
Omar al-Bashir, charged last year 
by the International Criminal Court 
in The Hague with crimes against 
humanity (most notably in the 
country’s western Darfur region), 
is an unpredictable figure who 
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doesn’t share Kiir’s record for seek- 
ing reconciliation. Because of the 
disruptions caused by war, many of 
the country’s people are poorly ed- 
ucated. In some villages, he says, 
the illiteracy rate can be as high as 
85 percent, particularly among 
women. And with expatriates 
poised to go back to the country 
they left as long as a decade ago, 





there’s bound to be friction. 

“By and large those who stayed 
behind carried guns and fought in 
the bush and didn’t have the op- 
portunity for education, and they 
now feel rightly entitled to desk 
jobs,” he says. “At the same time, 
the people who have competencies 
to actually run a sewer system or 
maintain a well or teach a class or 
pave roads have been slow to be 
welcomed back. But that’s begin- 
ning to change.” 

Founded in early 2008 by Man- 
gar Gordon Amerdid, a Sudanese 
who came to the U.S. in 1999, LIONS 
offers a three-week, three-part 
curriculum for Sudanese people 
interested in helping rebuild their 
country. Pritchett, who Is president 
of the consulting firm MarketLead- 
ership, was hired to develop the 
leadership component; the other 
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Subjects are democracy and eco- 
nomic development. 

The inaugural LIONS Leadership 
Training Institute was held in 2009 
at the University of Denver’s Korbel 
School of International Studies. The 
second, held this past November, 
took place in the South Sudan 
capital of Juba. Sudanese partici- 
pants met six days a week with 


daytime classes augmented by 
evening presentations on impor- 
tant Issues, practical applications, 
and cultural awareness. The 

final celebration attracted local 
dignitaries, members of various 
non-governmental organizations, 
and families and friends. 

During the trip, Pritchett recalls, 
he stood on the banks of the Nile 
and reflected on the historic 
importance of the moment. 
“Ultimately, we are all from Africa,” 
he says. “So to be standing there, 
reunited with those who live there 
now, at a time of rebirth for the 
country, was inspirational. It felt 
like riding a wave, something 
bigger than all of us that was 
carrying us along.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Gwenn Alison Miller A.M. ‘99, Ph.D. '04 has dence: Lancaster, Pa.... Susan K. Chasnov (96, Kara S. Williams on Sepe. 9, 2010. Named Andrew 
published Kodiak Kreol: ¢ nities in Early Russian J.D. 99 to Mark Wong on June 5, 2010. Resi Thomas...Firse child and son to Edwin K, Chan 
\ mer (Cornell University Press), which examines dence: San Diego Meredith J. Fried 96 to 96 and Janice Wen on July 29, 2010. Named 
the evolution and significance of the ethnically Benjamin W. Jones on July 4, 2009. Residence Grant Nolan Chan,..Fourth child and third daugh- 
mixed community of Kodiak Island from the 1780s New York,..Daryl L. Katz '97 to David A. Ri ter co Jennifer Wong Christensen '96 and 
co the 1820s. She is an assistant professor of history ethof on June 12, 2010. Residence: San Fran Benjamin K. “Jamie” Christensen on Oct. 17, 
act the College of the Holy Cross cisco...Molly M. Stringer '99 to Ron F. Burris 010. Named Nicole Wong...Firse child and 

on April 17, 2010. Residences: Palm Beach Gar daughter to Meredith Fried Jones '96 and 
MARRIAGES: Erik L. Lautier 94 co Elena dens, Fla., and Pensacola, Fla Benjamin W. Jones on Oct. 16, 2009. Named 
Bakcheeva on Oct. 24, 2010. Residence: Astoria, Madeleine Jade... Third child and first daughter to 
N.Y....Joshua P. Frederick '95, Ph.D. (03 to BIRTHS: First child and son to C. Scott Dacko —_ Elizabeth Scott Curtin 97 and Denis Curtin 
Sarah K. Chasnovitz 01 on Sept. 5, 2010 93 and Anne Hardick Dacko ‘93 on March 5, on June 8, 2010. Named Nora Charlotte... First 
Residence: Boston...Mary L. Harris 95, M.A.1 009. Named Nolan Ellis...Second child and first child and son to Michelle Bernat Lytle ‘97 and 
96 to Bob Ludgate Jr. on June 18, 2010. Resi son to Stephen D. Williams B.S.E. 93 and Thomas Lytle on Aug. 31, 2010. Named Dylan 


Robert...First child and daughter to Nora Sigu- 
rani Arronte ‘98 and Julian M. Arronte ‘99 
on April 16, 2010. Named Ana Lucia... First child 
and son to Christine Chang-Abreu ‘98, 
M.H.S. '04 and John Abreu on Aug. 22, 2010. 
Named Alex Chang Abreu...First child and daugh- 
ter to Nicolas Gelber B.S.E. 98 and Amanda 
Hallet Gelber B.S.E. 98 on June 4, 2010. 
Named Charles William...Second child and daugh- 
ter co Christopher C. Lam 98 and Anne 
Dunton Lam ’99 on Sept. 17, 2010. Named 
Eliza Dunton...Second child and daughter to Kris- 
ten Gardner Renaudin 98 and Justin W. Re- 
naudin III on Oct. 18, 2010. Named Zoe Marie... 
Second child and first son to Shuchi Shah B.S.E. 
‘98 and Mark L. Arey on June 21, 2010. Named 
Evan Kay Arey...First child and son to Kimberly 
Pressley Zajac 98 and Joseph Zajac on March 
29, 2010. Named Noah Joseph...First child and 
daughter to Julian M. Arronte ‘99 and Nora 
Sigurani Arronte 98 on April 16, 2010. 
Named Ana Lucia...Second child and daughter to 
Anne Dunton Lam 199 and Christopher C. 


Lam '98 on Sept. 17, 2010. Named Eliza Dunton. 


2000s 


Kecia Albright Ali A.M. '00, Ph.D. '02 has 
published Marriage and Slavery in Early Islam (Har- 
vard University Press). She is an assistant professor 
of religion at Boston University. 


Laila Moussa El-Haddad '00 has published 
Gaza Mom: Palestine, Politics, Parenting, and Every- 
thing In Between (Just World Books), a selection of 
her writings as a blogger and journalist in the Gaza 
Strip from 2004 to 2010. 


Vivasvan Soni Ph.D. 00 has published Mowrn- 
Mason Plumlee ing Happiness: Narrative and the Politics of Modernity 


Christ School (Cornell University Press). He is an assistant profes- 
Class of 2009 sor of English at Northwestern University 
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Are being a scholar and being an — eo IRIST SC] lOOL Deverick J. Anderson M.D. '01 has received a 
~ at} sactivec Community Choice Award from QuantiaMD, a pro- 

athlete competing objectives at fessional organization for physicians, for his presen- 

@itece Niu atere) e4 Never. Academics / ASHEVILLE ; NORTH CAROLINA tations on infectious diseases and infection control. 


come first. R. Brooks Bell '01 is owner and president of 

1 Brooks Bell Interactive, which designs and tests on- 
Will you be a part of a | WWW x C h riStSc h 00 - 0 ge line advertisements and e-mail solicitations for 
Chase Bank, The Wall Street Journal, The Washington 


Post, and other clients 


utelitiercmerterie( tam Clmuam 


A college preparatory boarding and day school founded in 1900 for boys in grades 8 through 12. 


is, Derek S. Chang Ph.D. '02 has published Czrz- 
Christ Schoo! is affiliated with the Episcopa/ Church 


zens of a Christian Nation: Evangelical Missions and 
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the Problem of Race in the Nineteenth Century (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press), which chronicles the 
lives of African Americans and Chinese Americans 
and the white missionaries who ministered to 
them. He is the director of Asian American studies 
and an associate professor of history and Asian 
American studies at Cornell University. 


Sarah Blum-Barnett Kurz ‘04 was named 
among the Top 25 Most Influential Young Profes- 
sionals in Colorado by ColoradoBiz Magazine. She is 
a principal at SE2, a mass-communications com- 
pany based in Denver. 


BeYe8 Sth Reunion Apri/s-i0 


Emma G. Darling (07 was included in a 2011 
calendar, “We Row: The Women of Canadian Row- 
ing,” that features Canada’s top female rowers. The 
calendar is being used to help raise money for rowers 
aspiring to compete in the 2012 London Olympics. 


Kaylene Lewek '07 will leave her position as 
legislative and regulatory analyst of state policy at 
America’s Health Insurance Plans to work as an as- 
sistant casting director in Toronto. 


Sophia C. Peters '07 represented SustainUS, a 
volunteer-led youth organization for sustainable de- 
velopment, at the 2010 U.N. Framework Conven- 
tion on Climate Change in Mexico. 


Nathan K. Hensley Ph.D. '09 is an assistant 
professor of English at Macalester College. 


MARRIAGES: Brian E. Leach ‘00 to Michelle 
E. Patterson ‘00 on Sept. 5, 2010. Residence: 
Long Island City, N.Y....Sarah K. Chasnovitz 
‘01 to Joshua P. Frederick '95, Ph.D. '03 on 
Sept. 5, 2010. Residence: Boston...Craig J. 
Saperstein ‘02 to Jennifer S. Hainsfurther 
‘0S on Sept. 5, 2010. Residence: Washington... 
Michael D. Vrana ‘03 to Ellen Schneider on Sept. 
11, 2010. Residence: New York...Jennifer S. 
Hainsfurther '05 to Craig J. Saperstein 02 
on Sept. 5, 2010. Residence: Washington...Aleyne 
Isom '05 to Kahimus Eatman 06 on Aug. 28, 
2010. Residence: Pasadena, Calif....Jessica M. 
Gallegos '06 to Manuel F. Castillo on June 19, 
2010. Residence: Alamosa, Colo....Kelsey J. 
Cameron A.M./J.D. 07 to S. Michael Murphy 
J.D. 07 on June 19, 2010. Residence: Madison, Wis. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to lan N. 
Butler-Hall '00 and Heather Crane on Sept. 19, 
2010. Named Garrett Andrew Hall... First child 
and son to Julie Reeve Schuette ‘00 and A. 
Jesse Schuette Jr. B.S.E. 00 on Aug. 1, 2010. 
Named Declan Jacob...Second child and son to 
Sara Harris Eaton 01 and Tyler Eaton on Aug. 
3, 2010. Named Nathan Patrick...Second child and 
daughter to J. Jason English '01 and Ellen 
Mielke English 02 on Sept. 14, 2010. Named 
Katherine Therese...Second child and first daughter 
to Kathleen Kirchner McCoy '01 and Danny 
McCoy on Sept. 1, 2010. Named Anna Blaine... 
First child and son to David P. Nigro ‘01 and 
Terri Jones Nigro on Aug. 27, 2010. Named Luke 
Thomas...Second child and first son to William E. 
Pearson ‘01 and Georgia Liston Pearson 
M.E.M. ’05 on March 16, 2010. Named William 
Tyler...First child and son to V. Reagan Bay- 
doun Ruedig 01 and Adam Ruedig on March 
20, 2010. Named Charles Joseph... First child and 
daughter to Candice Hall Weissinger '01 and 
Michael E. Weissinger B.S.E. ‘01, M.B.A. '09 


Telceval t= 


Eva Sayre ’01 


Siddharth Siva 


Developing Dubai’s film industry 


nthe decade since Eva Sayre 

graduated from Duke, she’s 

climbed the corporate ladder as 

a Strategic analyst at The 
Parthenon Group, an international 
consulting firm; was recruited by a 
headhunter to join Sama Dubai, the 
international real-estate develop- 
ment arm of Dubai Holding; and 
helped launch Veritas Films, a film- 
making company in Abu Dhabi that 
creates corporate and cultural 
documentaries in the United 
Arab Emirates. 

Last October, in her capacity as 
Veritas’ business director, Sayre ac- 
cepted a $100,000 check from 
Robert DeNiro at the Doha Tribeca 
Film Festival in Qatar for the Veritas 
film Teta, A/f Marra (Grandmother, 
A Thousand Times), which won the 
Audience Award for best documen- 
tary and a special jury mention for 
director Mahmoud Kaabour. The 
festival is a joint venture between 
the Doha Film Institute and 
DeNiro’s Tribeca Film Festival and is 
designed to showcase Arab and in- 
ternational cinema. 

So how did an English and me- 
dieval and Renaissance studies 
double-major from Pennsylvania 
end up in Qatar rubbing elbows 
with the international entertain- 
ment elite? Sayre says that her de- 
gree from Duke helped get her 
noticed, and her drive helped her 
advance. “Despite my complete 
lack of business or econ classes, 
The Parthenon Group recognized 
some essential analytical and com- 


munication skills and trained me 
from the ground up in terms of 
Strategic thinking and analysis,” 
She says. “Over five years in their 
Boston and London offices, | 
worked my way up to the manager 
level, gaining exposure to projects 
across a huge spectrum of indus- 
tries and geographies.” 

Eager to try a similar position in 
the Middle East, Africa, or Asia, she 
had begun exploring career leads 
when she got a call from a head- 
hunter with an opportunity in 
Dubai. “That was right in the mid- 
dle of Dubai's incredible real-estate 
boom, and | found it fascinating to 
be in the heart of that,” says Sayre. 
“It was equally fascinating as It fell 
apart a few years later, but that’s a 
different story.” 

While working at Sama Dubai, 
Sayre began dating Mahmoud 
Kaabour—now her husband—a 
documentary filmmaker from 
Lebanon who had gained interna- 
tional visibility for Being Osama, an 
award-winning 2005 documentary 
that followed six Arab men living in 
North America named Osama in 
the wake of 9/11. Kaabour had been 
working as a freelance director in 
the UAE but needed to incorporate 
as a company in order to take on 
the legal obligations of producing 
large projects. Combining 
Kaabour’s creative talents with 
Sayre’s business expertise seemed 
like a natural fit, and Veritas Films 
was formed in 2008. 

Sayre says that Veritas’ corpo- 
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rate projects for clients such as the 
Ministry of Presidential Affairs and 
Dubai Investments enables the 
company to pursue the artistic en- 
deavors such as Jeta, A/f Marra, 
which tells the story of Kaabour’s 
feisty, eighty-one-year-old grand- 
mother and her life in Beirut as she 
nears the end of her life. Other 
forthcoming creative projects in- 
clude a documentary about Sufi 
Islam in urban Europe, a television 
series looking at life in various 
Dubai neighborhoods through the 
eyes of those who live there, and a 
feature-length documentary about 
annual singing competitions in UAE 
labor camps modeled loosely on 
the British hit series X Factor. 

Sayre says that she and her 
partners at Veritas like having the 
balance between the corporate and 
creative work they do. “Our corpo- 
rate projects are the bread-and- 
butter of our business, which 
enables us to pursue our own artis- 
tic documentary projects,” she 
Says. “Still, as much as possible, we 
infuse the corporate work with our 
driving passion for music, heritage, 
and compelling personal stories. 
We can be selective in the corpo- 
rate projects we take on because 
we're a small company and our 
business model is based on quality 
over quantity. We only take ona 
handful of projects per year, most 
of which are on direct commission 
from the highest echelons of the 
UAE government and are about 
Social or cultural topics. In this 
way, we stay close to our inspira- 
tion in both the corporate and 
cultural work.” 

Sayre says that the recognition 
at the Doha Tribeca Film Festival 
has already helped bring attention 
to the fledgling UAE film industry. 
“Teta, Alf Marra was the first film 
produced by an Abu Dhabi com- 
pany and the first documentary 
produced in the UAE to win major 
international awards,” she says. 
“We find ourselves at the forefront 
of the development of the local 
UAE film industry, and we hope 
that we are able to push it, in our 
own small way, toward maturity 
into a market with better infra- 
Structure and greater opportunities 
for film funding.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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on June 18, 2010. Named Frances Elizabeth. ..Se¢ 
ond child and daughter co Ellen Mielke English 
02 and J. Jason English ‘01 on Sept. 14, 2010 
Named Katherine Therese...Second child and 
daughter co Bradley W. Renuart ‘(2 and Mer« 
dith Renuart on Sept. 7, 2010. Named Alexis 
Nichole... Firse child and son to Matthew J. 
Atwood (()3 and Anne Warner Atwood '()4 
on Sept. 6, 010. Named Peter Joseph Firse child 
and daughter to Ashley Smith Younger ‘03 and 
Mark William Younger B.S.E. ‘03 on Sept. 20, 


010. Named Sydney Margaret...Firse child and son 


co Anne Warner Atwood ‘(4 and Matthew J. 


Atwood 03 on Sept. 6, 2010 Named Peter 
Second child and first son to Georgia 
Liston Pearson M.E.M. ‘05 and William E. 
Pearson ‘01 on March 16, 2010. Named William 
[yler...Firse child and daughter to Jennifer 
Schwegel Perry Ph.D. '07 and Jared D. Perry on 
Sept. 29, 2010. Named Claire Elizabeth 


2010s 


Michael Freedman ‘10 climbed and summited 
Mount Elbrus with his father, Bruce Freedman 
‘79, M.D. ’83. It is one of the world’s seven highest 


Joseph 


mountains and, at 18,150 feet, the highest point in 
Europe. Michael works for the Naval Warfare Cen- 
ter in Washington as a chemist 


MARRIAGES: Brandon D. Heiken M.B.A 
‘10 to Sophie R. Messer M.B.A. 10 on Aug 
15, 2010. Residence: San Francisco...Natalie F. 
Owens M.A.T. 10 to Luke A. Wetzel D '12 


on July 31, 2010. Residence: Durham. 


Information sessions, panel discussions, and a chance to compare notes with other families 


experts discuss: 
searching for the right school 
the applications process 
financial aid 
setting your timetable 
essays and interviews 
testing 


Come to an all-day, on-campus conference 
for parents and children with college in 
their futures. Hear a panel of admissions 


Deaths 


Mary Woodroe Weaver ‘35 of Ormond 
Beach, Fla 
teacher and a real-estate broker. She is survived by 
two sons, Joseph W. Weaver '63 and James 
W. Weaver ‘69: four grandsons; and four great- 


& randsons 


,on July 12, 2010. She was a school 


Donald M. Kramer ‘36 of Van Nuys, Calif., on 
Jan. 6, 2010, At Duke, he was a member of Delta 
Sigma Phi 


Emilie Crum Caughman ‘37 of Columbia, 
S.C., on March 22, 2010, At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Delta Pi. She is survived by a son, a 


daughter, a sister, and three grandchildren 


William C. Davis °37 of Atco, N.J , on Sept. 4, 
2010. He played varsity basketball at Duke and 
later worked for a dairy business. He is survived by 
his wife, Ruth; four daughters; two sons; 14 grand- 
children; and 17 great-grandchildren 


Kathrine Upchurch Henderson 37 of 
Raleigh, on Oct. 12, 2010. She was an active mem- 
ber of White Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Raleigh. She is survived by three sons, a brother, 


eight grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren 


William H. Sellers '37, M.D. 41 of Anniston, 
Ala., on Aug. 24, 2010. During World War If, he 
served as a surgeon in the Navy. He was in private 
practice as a physician for 48 years. He is survived 
by three daughters, a son, a sister, five grandchil- 

dren, and four great-grandchildren 


= ar 
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More information and registration is 
available at 


W. Banks McClintock Jr. '38 of Charlotte, on 


July 24, 2010. He attended Duke on an athletic 


scholarship and was on the football and track 
teams. A partner in the real-estate firm of Freeman 
& McClintock, he served as president of the Char- 
lotce Board of Realtors. He is survived by a son, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Jane Gunn Weidmann ‘38 of Belleville, IIl., 
on Aug. 14, 2010. After she served in the Red 
Cross in Australia, che Philippines, and what is 
now South Korea during World War II, she 
became a Girl Scout executive in Belleville. She 
is survived by her husband, Homer; a son, Eric 
R. Weidmann 72; two daughters; eight 
grandchildren, including Megan Weidmann 
Sustar '99; and three great-granddaughters. 


John P. Hatch B.S.M.E. 39 of Saunderstown, 
R.I., on Dec. 22, 2008. He is survived by his wife, 


Frances 


Bernard L. Elias ‘40 of Asheville, N.C., on Aug. 
13, 2010. He was a professional photographer, and 
once served in the Navy as a photographic officer. 
He is survived by his nieces and nephews. 


Anna Porter Embert 40 of Greensboro, Md., 


2) 


on Sept. 2, 2010. She worked for the Maryland so- 
cial-services department. She is survived by a 


daughter and a granddaughter. 


Wesley E. Megaw ‘40 of Eden, Vt., on Aug. 
26, 2009. During World War II, he served as a 
pilot officer in the Royal Canadian Air Force. After- 


ward, he became a Presbyterian minister in a num- 
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ber of New England congregations. He is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, and 13 grandchildren. 


Murray H. Owen ‘40 of Fresno, Calif., on Feb. 4, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Nu and 
the marching band. He was a salesman. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Rachel, and a daughter. 


William W. “Scoop” Roberts ’40 of 
Nashville, Tenn., on July 26, 2010. He served in 
the Army with the 376th Heavy Bombardment 
Group during World War I. At Duke, he was a 
sports writer and editor for The Chronicle and became 
the chief copy editor in the sports and news depart- 
ments of The Nashville Banner, where he was also a 
sportswriter. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


James F. Latham ‘41, J.D. ’42 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Aug. 26, 2010. He served in the Navy 
and the Army. He was a practicing lawyer and real- 
estate developer and served on the North Carolina 
Superior Court. He was a recipient of the Order of 
the Long Leaf Pine, one of the state’s highest hon- 
ors. He is survived by his wife, Hazel; a daughter, 
three sons; and three grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Huckle Rader '41 of Rock Hill, S.C., 
on Aug. 9, 2010. She was president of The Concord 
Tribune of Concord, N.C. Survivors include a 
brother-in-law, H. Victor Murdaugh Jr. M.D. 
50, and a niece, Elizabeth Murdaugh M.D. ’81. 


Horace G. Stanley 41 of Oak Ridge, Tenn., on 
July 23, 2010. He worked for Tennessee Eastman 
Co. before becoming a computer analyst for Union 
Carbide in the nuclear division, where he worked 
until retiring in 1983. He is survived by two sons 
and five grandchildren. 


Arthur L. Bennett Jr. 42 of Clarksburg, 
W.Va., on Sept. 29, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II. He retired from Consoli- 
dated Gas, now Hope Gas, as a manager and a wage 
and salary administrator. He held leadership posi- 
tions in several nonprofit organizations, including 
the United Way. He is survived by a son, two 
daughters, a sister, eight grandchildren, 12 great- 
grandchildren, and two great great-grandchildren. 


B. Belle DeCormis Fears ’42 of Onancock, 
Va., on Aug. 25, 2010. After receiving a medical 
degree in 1945 from the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, she worked at St. Mary’s Hospital in Cincin- 
nati before starting a private general medical 
practice in Accomac, Wa. After 15 years, she left 
private practice to become medical director for the 
Eastern Shore Health District in Virginia. She is 
survived by a daughter, a son, six grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Huston Laning ‘42 of Bridgeton, 

N.J., on Oct. 10, 2010. She and her late husband, 
Eugene L. Laning Jr. ’40, founded The Bridgeton 
Chronicle, a weekly newspaper, which they operated 
for five years. She then worked at the city clerk’s of- 
fice and, after that, became a junior-high-school 
teacher. She finished her career working for Bridgeton 
Hospital, where she later volunteered. She is survived 
by ason, Peter H. Laning ’64; five daughters; 11 
grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Lola Whisnant MacMillan 42 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 12, 2010. She was one of the first female flight 
attendants for Eastern Airlines and, later in life, was a 
painter. She is survived by two daughters, a step- 


daughter, two stepsons, two grandchildren, three step- 
grandchildren, and five step great-grandchildren. 


Wiley S. Obenshain ‘42 of Atlanta, on Aug. 
31, 2010. He served as an officer in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. He was executive vice president 
of Sealtest Southern Dairies before becoming presi- 
dent of Southeastern Industrial Engineering Corp. 
He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; two daughters; 
three sons; five grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Mellor Pedersen ‘42 of Oxford, Pa., 
on July 4, 2009. She was an X-ray technician at 
Chester County (Pa.) Hospital and a part-time 
bookkeeper at First National Bank. She is survived 
by her husband, Walton E. Pedersen ‘42; two 
sons; three grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Frederick M. Peggs ‘42 of Roswell, Ga., on Dec. 
29, 2009. He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


Warren H. Pope ‘42 of Durham, on July 16, 
2010. He was a graduate of the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy and was a veteran of World War II. 
He had a career in bank management, in business, 
and in personnel consulting and was a leasing con- 
sultant with the real-estate company University 
Apartments. He is survived by two daughters and 
two brothers. 


Margaret Tinsley Tait 42 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
on July 7, 2010. She was a high-school history teacher. 
She is survived by a son and four grandchildren. 


Dorothy Schulein Lander ‘43 of New York, 
on June 16, 2010. She taught English to immi- 
grants and volunteered with a number of environ- 
mental, artistic, social, and spiritual organizations. 
Survivors include a sister. 


Zillah Merritt Rainwater ‘43 of Columbia, 
S.C., on July 31, 2010. She was a social worker. She 
is survived by her husband, Roland W. Rainwa- 
ter M.Div. 43, and a daughter, Sandra Rain- 
water-Brott 75. 


Anna Rudisill Wolber '43 of Hagerstown, Md., 
on June 24, 2010. She was a volunteer at two hospi- 
tals in Maryland and was involved with a number of 
nonprofit and civic organizations. She is survived by 
two daughters, a son, four grandchildren, two step- 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


John E. “Brick” Chapman Jr. B.S.M.E. '44 of 
Charlotte, on Sept. 20, 2010. He served as a second 
lieutenant in the Army in India during World War 
II and, in 1953, started a general contracting busi- 
ness, Myers & Chapman Inc. He served in leader- 
ship positions in several local civic organizations, 
including the Charlotte Housing Authority. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Frances; two daughters; 
a son; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Anne Magruder Cole 44 of Palm Beach, Fla., 
on Aug. 5, 2010. She was chair of several events 
celebrating the nation’s bicentennial in Palm Beach 
and was active in several local and national non- 
profit organizations. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Dorothy Stackhouse Collins ’44 of 
Delaware, Ohio, on Sept. 21, 2010. At Duke, she 
was a member of Alpha Phi. She served in the 
Army during World War II and, later, was an offi- 
cer in the Air Force. She lived much of her life in 


Alexandria, Va., where she developed a real-estate 
business. She is survived by a daughter, a son, and a 
grandson. 


Dan J. Feriozi 44, M.D. ’48 of McLean, Va., on 
Aug. 21, 2010. He served as a physician in the 
Navy during the Korean War and then entered pri- 
vate practice as a pediatrician in Arlington, Va., for 
nearly four decades. He also was a member of the 
pathology department at the former National 
Health Laboratories in Vienna, Va. He is survived 
by his wife, Anne; a son; three daughters; five 
grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


Eugene J. “Lindy” Lindberg ‘44, M.D. ’48 
of Naples, Fla., on Aug. 24, 2010. He was assistant 
dean and a professor of surgery at University of 
Maryland-Baltimore and, later, a surgeon at Naples 
Community Hospital. He is survived by three sons, 
a daughter, and five granddaughters. 


Jeanne Girard Rauch ‘44 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
Aug. 4, 2010. She was a director and vice president 
of Rauch Industries and was secretary of the Rauch 
Foundation. She also served in leadership positions 
in several local and national nonprofit and civic or- 
ganizations. She is survived by her husband, Mar- 
shall A. Rauch ‘44; three sons; two daughters; 10 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Thomas Yarger ‘44 of Goodyear, 
Ariz., on March 20, 2009. She is survived by her 
husband, John; a son; and 12 grandchildren. 


William H. “Nick” Gardner Jr. B.S.C_E. '45 
of Durham, on Sept. 12, 2010. He was an associate 
professor of civil engineering at Duke before form- 
ing his own engineering consulting firm, which 
eventually became Gardner & McDaniel. He led 
the engineering design work for Duke’s Bryan Cen- 
ter, the Teer Engineering Library, the Duke Center 
for Living, and several medical-center buildings. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary Louise Powe 
Gardner ‘49; two sons; a daughter; and seven 
grandchildren. 


A. Ziegler McPherson M.D. ’45 of Tampa, 
Fla., on June 18, 2010. He was a physician in pri- 
vate practice. Survivors include his wife, Mae-Belle; 
a daughter; and three sons. 


Mary Luke Rutledge M.R.E. ’45 of Winston- 
Salem, on Sept. 3, 2010. She was the first woman to 
graduate from the divinity school at Duke and was a 
high-school literature and grammar teacher in addi- 
tion to teaching Sunday school. She is survived by 
her husband, Thomas E. Rutledge Jr. B.D. 
46; two daughters, including Juliamae Rut- 
ledge Harris 76; three sons, including Thomas 
E. Rutledge III 78, M.E.M. ’80; a daughter-in- 
law, Louella Whicker Rutledge '74; eight 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


James E. Wood III 45 of Philadelphia, on Aug. 
15, 2010. He was chair of the department of medi- 
cine at Pennsylvania Hospital for more than two 
decades. He wrote 44 scientific papers and one book, 
The Veins. He is survived by two sons, two daughters, 
11 grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joseph J. Zavertnik HS '45, HS ’48 of Miami, 
on June 22, 2010. He was a graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins University medical school and spent his 
career as a head-and-neck surgeon in Miami. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen Tierney Zavertnik 
B.S.N. ’45, R.N. ’45; four sons; a sister; a sister-in- 
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law, Elizabeth Trentman Zavertnik ‘54; 10 


grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren 


George H. Newsome 46, LL.B. ‘48 of 
Raleigh, on Sept. 1, 2010. He served in the Navy 
during World War Il. He then worked as an estate 
planning adviser with Wachovia for 39 years before 
practicing law for 20 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Loraine; a daughter; a son; five grandchildren; 


and cwo great-grandchildren 


Edward D. Sale 46 of Marietta, Ga., on July 
14, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War Il and then worked as a commercial real-estate 
broker. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; 

two sons; five grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren 


Marvin G. Tracy ‘46 of Old Saybrook, Conn., on 
May 20, 2010. He was a World War II veteran and 
had a career as a senior systems analyst in computer 
software development. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; two daughters; a son; a brother; a sister; and 
five grandchildren 


John R. Eastman B.S.M.E. °47 of Placerville, 
Calif 
tive for Robbins & Myers Inc., a global manufac- 


, on Sept. 10, 2009. He worked as an execu- 
turing business. Survivors include his wife, 
Margaret Mercer Eastman ‘44; a son; two 
daughters; and a brother, Paul R. Eastman '46. 


Odell C. Kimbrell Jr. 47 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
13, 2010. He served in the Air Force Medical 
Corps during the Korean War and then practiced 
internal medicine and endocrinology in Raleigh, 
where he was a member of the medical staffs of 
Wake Medical Center, Rex Hospital, and Raleigh 


The 
Witartersel 
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Duke Gardens 
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Community Hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
Etca; a son; a daughter; and two grandchildren 


Arthur W. Sowdon Jr. 47 of Tacoma, Wash., 
on Aug. 30, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War Il and then worked in chemical sales 
He is survived by three daughters, a son, a sister, a 


brother, and four grandchildren 


Joseph A. Vitale Jr. (47 of Verona, N.J., on Aug 
), 2010. He was a teacher for the Newark, N.J., pub- 
lic-school system and was a high-school football ref 
eree. He is survived by his wife, Dolores; two 
daughters; three grandchildren; and a great-grandson 


Ross B. Cone M.D. ‘48 of Denver, on March 25, 
2010. He served in the Korean War as a captain in 
the Air Force. He was chief of staff at Mercy Hospt- 
tal, where he specialized in cardiology. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Bernie; a son; two stepdaughters; 
and his grandchildren. 


Nancy C. Kendall ‘48 of Los Angeles, on Oct. 
3, 2008 


Beverly C. Moss A.M. '48 of Maryville, Tenn., 
on Sept. 3, 2010. He served in the Pacific theater 
with the Navy during World War II. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Billie; two daughters, including 
Beverly Moss Genez ‘65, Ph.D. '72; and his 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor Mims Newell '48 of Charlotte, on 


June 18, 2010. She was an active volunteer at her 


church, Myers Park United Methodist. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters; a son; a brother, Dewey 
S. Mims Jr. 50; two grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 


Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


A charitable contribution to the Gardens 
endowment is required, which may 

be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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Barbara Ann Board Smith M.R.£. '48 of 
Madison Heights, Va., on July 13, 2010. She was 
the office manager for the office of admissions at 
Sweet Briar College and a church organist. She is 
survived by four daughters, a son, nine grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Mary Lee Ashcraft Speckman ‘48 of 
Louisville, Ky., on July 23, 2010. She is survived 
by her husband, Thomas 


Ewing S. Barnett ‘49, H.A. Cert. '56 of Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Sept. 20, 2010. An Army veteran, he 
was a hospital administrator in several cities in 
Georgia. He was also executive director of the Sa- 
vannah Business Group. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth Anne; a son; two daughters; a brother; a 
sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Margaret Tracy Bureau ‘49 of Greensburg, Pa., 
on Aug. 31, 2010. She was a handwriting specialist 
for P.O. Peterson Handwriting, now Peterson Di- 
rected Handwriting, a business that provides products 
and services for the teaching of handwriting. She is 
survived by three sons, a daughter, a sister, a brother, 
11 grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Madeleine Auter Fero R.N. 49, B.S.N.Ed. 
‘51 of Burlington, Wash., on Sept. 17, 2010. She 
was a nurse in Seattle and Susanville, Calif., before 
moving to Bothell, Wash., where, in 1967, she was 
the first woman to be elected to the city council. 
She served for six years and then became a govern- 
ment planner for King County (Wash.). She is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, a stepson, three 
stepdaughters, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


James R. Hawkins ‘49, LL.B. 51 of Wilmington, 
N.C. He served in the Navy in the Pacific theater 
during World War IL. After graduating from the law 
school, he started Allenton Realty and Insurance Co. 
in Durham. He served on the Durham city council 
for eight years and as mayor from 1971 to 1975. He 
is survived by his wife, Barbara; two sons, including 
William A. Hawkins III B.S.E. '76; two daugh- 
ters; three stepchildren; a sister; 10 grandchildren, in- 
cluding Elizabeth L. Hawkins ‘09, Julia R. 
Hawkins ‘12, and William D. Hawkins ‘14; two 
step-grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


William E. Swanson °49, A.M. ’51 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on June 26, 2010. He is survived by 
a son, a brother, and a sister. 


Jean Solomon Turner B.S.N. ‘49, R.N. '49 of 
Wilmington, N.C., on Aug. 30, 2010. She was a 
nurse at James Walker Hospital in Wilmington 
and, later, a preschool teacher. She is survived by 
her husband, Cecil; a daughter; two sons; two sis- 
ters; and seven grandchildren. 


Susan Parker Bishopric ‘50 of Eden, N.C., on 
Oct. 15, 2010. She was a volunteer with several or- 
ganizations, including the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion, which honored her with a Charles A. Dukes 
Award for outstanding volunteer service in 1985. 
She is survived by her husband, Robert V. Sims; 
two daughters, including Alice Bishopric ‘72; a 
son, Mark W. Bishopric '77; a stepdaughter; a 
stepson; a brother; and her grandchildren. 


William S. Elias '50 of Atlanta, on Aug. 23, 
2010. At Duke, he was vice president of his class 
and a member of the tennis team. Survivors include 
his wife, Jane; two daughters; two sons; and seven 


grandchildren. 


F. Elaine Lawrence Fadum ’50 of Browns- 
burg, Ind., on July 1, 2010. She is survived by two 
daughters and a granddaughter. 


Joe B. Hall HS 50, HS ’56 of Viney Grove, Ark., 
on Sept. 4, 2010. A former captain in the Army, he 
was chief of staff and a member of the board of gov- 
ernors at both Washington Regional Medical Cen- 
ter and Fayetteville City Hospital in Arkansas. He 
was a fellow in the American College of Physicians 
and received a number of awards for his work im- 
proving medical care in Arkansas. Survivors include 
four sons, two daughters, a sister, 21 grandchildren, 
and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Cynthia Burrell Middleton ‘50 of Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif., on July 6, 2010. She was a member 
of the Women in the Air Force program and 
worked for IBM before becoming an accountant. 
She is survived by three sons, two daughters, a sis- 
ter, and eight grandchildren 


William J. Perry M.D. '50 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on June 2, 2010. He was a family physician in 
private practice for many years in Alexandria, Va., 
before practicing in Hartselle, Ala., and then at the 
College of William & Mary. He is survived by his 
wife, Audrey; two daughters, including Nena L. 
Perry '76; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


Wanda “Kit” Maier Sauerman 50 of 
Evanston, Ill., on July 10, 2010. After working as a 
secretary in the U.S. Foreign Service, she started 
her own business as a typist and became a tour 
guide for the Chicago Architecture Foundation. She 
is survived by a daughter and a sister. 


Sara Lucile “Sally” McWhorter Spears 50 
of Durham, on Dec. 6, 2010. At Duke, she was a 
marshal and a member of Kappa Alpha Theta. She 
belonged to several local and national nonprofit and 
civic organizations and was a founding member of 
the House and Garden Club in Durham and a board 
member of the Junior League of Durham. She ts sur- 
vived by two daughters, including Susan Spears 
Nunn 76; two sons-in-law, Alberto Grignolo 
‘74 and DeWitt A. Nunn Jr. B.S.E. ’76; and five 
grandchildren, including Daniel M. Nunn ‘01 
and Leslie C. Grignolo ‘05. 


T. Lacy Stallings Jr. 50, M.D. ’54 of Oriental, 
N.C., on Aug. 9, 2010. He was a surgeon in 
Raleigh, where he worked for Rex and Raleigh 
Community Hospitals. He was president of the 
medical staff at Wake Medical Center and was chief 
of surgery at Rex Hospital and Wake Medical Cen- 
ter. He was also a founding member of Wake Surgi- 
cal Consultants. He is survived by his wife, 
Jacquelyn; a son; two daughters; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Gean “Cricket” Griggs Whatton ‘50 of 
Louisville, Ky., on Aug. 23, 2010. At Duke, she was 
a member of Zeta Tau Alpha. She is survived by her 
husband, Frank W. Whatton ’48; three sons; 
eight grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Marvin D. Bukowitz B.S.M.E. ’51 of Baltimore, 
on Sept. 12, 2010. He was the former president of 
Ace Currency Exchange Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; a daughter; a sister; and a granddaugh- 
ter. 


Dottye Sutherland Hulsberg R.N. 51, 
B.S.N.Ed. ’53 of Scottsdale, Ariz., on Sept. 22, 
2010. She worked as a nursing instructor with 
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Aramco in Saudi Arabia early in her career and later 
became a hospice nurse after she returned to the 
U\S. She is survived by a daughter and three grand- 
children. 


Irving H. Levy ’51 of Chicago, on Sept. 6, 2010 
He was general counsel of the National Acceptance 
Co., a division of Walter E. Heller and Co. He is 
survived by his wife, Marcia; two daughters, in- 
cluding Ronni Levy Graff 83, M.B.A. ’84; a 
son; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Melvin H. Lord Jr. B.S.M.E. ’51 of Dallas, on 

Aug. 2, 2010. He served in the Army Signal Corps 
during World War Il and was owner of three Midas 
muffler shops in Dallas. He is survived by his wife, 


Joan; two brothers; and a sister. 


Alan W. Sliker 51, M.E. 52 of Okemos, Mich., 
on Aug. 22, 2010. He served in the Army before 
becoming a professor at Michigan State University, 
where he taught in the forestry department. He is 
survived by his wife, Shirley; a son; a daughter; and 
five grandchildren. 


Martin G. Williams Jr. 51 of Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla., on June 30, 2010. He served the Air 
Force during the Korean War and was a city coun- 
cil member in Jacksonville Beach for two terms. He 
is survived by his wife, Carol; two sons; a daughter; 
three grandchildren; and two step-grandchildren 


Robert E. Anderson '52 of Ponchatoula, La., 
on May 29, 2010. At Duke, he was president of 
Sigma Chi and a member of the Duke Ambassa- 











dors. He was a marketing manager with the Du 
Pont Textile Fibers Department. Survivors include 
his wife, Cinda; a son; two daughters; three step- 
daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Patricia Roberts Ball '52 of Orinda, Calif., on 
Sept. 14, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Chi Omega. She worked for the General 
Electric Corp. and Union Carbide before joining 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, in New Jersey, where 
she met her husband, John. She is survived by her 
husband, two sons, and four grandchildren 


Chris E. Folk '52 of Charlotte, on Sept. 23, 

2010. He was a Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools ad- 
miunistrator, serving as the district’s spokesperson 
from 1958 to 1992. He also judged The Charlotte 
Observer spelling bee for more than 40 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Mitzi; three sons; a daughter; 
and nine grandchildren 


Jean Martin Glasgow HS '52 of Roanoke, Va., 
on Aug. 31, 2010. She was a longtime psychiatrist 
at the Salem, Va., VA Hospital and worked in nu- 
merous other mental-health clinics in Virginia and 
West Virginia. She is survived by two sons, includ- 
ing Lowrie R. Glasgow HS '78; two daughters; 
a daughter-in-law, Margaret Rogers Glasgow 
A.M. '79, Ph.D. 84; and her many grandchildren 


S. Perry Keziah Jr. 52, J.D. 54 of High Point, 
N.C., on Nov 


law firm Keziah, Gates & Samet in High Point, a 


14, 2010. He was a founder of the 


fellow of the American College of Trust and Estate 
Counsel, and a member of the Duke University Es- 
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cate Planning Council. He was a dedicated volun- 
ceer at Duke, serving as chair of the local Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee, and was instru- 
mental in efforts chat gave rise to the establishment 
of four privately funded Trinity Scholarships for 
High Point. He served on the board of directors of 
the Duke Alumni Association (DAA) and on the 
board of visitors of Trinity College. In 1989, he re- 
ceived the Charles A. Dukes Award for outstanding 
volunteer service, given by the DAA. He is survived 
by his wife, Ginger; a daughter; two sons, Sanford 
P. “Sandy” Keziah ‘85 and Thomas D. 
Keziah ‘88; and eight grandchildren. 


Roy H. Ledford M.F. '52 of Swannanoa, N.C., 
on Dec. 21, 2008 


Robert L. Pedersen HS ‘52 of Founcain Hills, 
Ariz., on April 4, 2010. He was a radiologist for 
several hospitals near Brainerd, Minn., including 
St. Joseph's Hospital, where he worked for 30 
years. He is survived by four daughters, a son, five 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Robert A. Bickel ‘53, M.A.T. ‘71 of Durham, on 
Aug. 29, 2010. He served in the Navy as an electri- 
cian’s mate third class. After his honorable dis- 
charge, he attended Duke on a football scholarship 
and was voted Most Valuable Player his senior year. 
He was also a member of the lacrosse team. He be- 
came a teacher and track and football coach at Car- 
rington Middle School and Southern Durham High 
School. He is survived by his wife, Anne; two sons, 
including R. Randall Bickel '78; and a brother. 


Charles E. Gilbert 53 of Greensboro, on July 
20, 2010. He served in the Army for two years as a 
cryptographer. He retired as director of corporate 
purchasing at the textile company Burlington In- 
dustries and was a member of many religious and 
community organizations, including the West Mar- 
ket Street United Methodist Church and the Lion’s 
Club. He is survived by his wife, Mary Belle 
Stott Gilbert 54; a daughter; a son; a brother; 
and two granddaughters. 


David M. Strauch '53 of Hinsdale, Ill., on July 
5, 2010. While at Duke, he was captain of the soc- 
cer team. He worked in the steel industry and re- 

tired as district sales manager with Heidtman Steel 
of Chicago. He is survived by his wife, Bonne; two 


sons; a daughter; and a brother. 


Barney F. Timmons HS 53 of Hartsville, S.C., 
on Aug. 28, 2010. He served in the Army Medical 
Corps during the Korean War, and after his residency 
at Duke, he entered private practice in Hartsville, 
specializing in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat. He is survived by his wife, Jane; two daugh- 
ters; three grandsons; and three step-grandsons. 


William E. Zimtbaum °53 of Newton, N.C., on 
July 1, 2010. He was a lawyer and a member and 
chair of the local school board for many years. Sur- 
vivors include a sister, Mary Zimtbaum 
Walker '55. 


William W. Neal III 54 of Charlotte, on Sept. 
11, 2010. He served in the officer corps of the Air 
Force as a navigator and radar observer. He held a 
series of executive positions with a number of infor- 
mation-technology and venture-capital firms, and 
most recently was managing principal of Piedmont 
Venture Partners. He had also held executive posi- 
tions in a number of community organizations, in- 
cluding as lay Eucharist minister of his Episcopal 
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church and as chair of the Benjamin N. Duke 
Scholarship Committee. Survivors include his wife, 
Eleanor; two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Frances Holloway Wynne '54 of Wendell, 
N.C., on March 19, 2010. She was a school teacher 
for 25 years in Fairfax, Va., and was a member of 
many genealogy organizations. Survivors include 
her extended family. 


Robert W. Gaddis M.Ed. ‘55 of Pocomoke City, 
Md., on Aug. 28, 2010. He was a school principal 
and superintendent of schools and also was director 
of transportation for the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education. He is survived by his wife, 
Willie; a daughter; two sons; a sister; a brother; and 
six grandchildren. 


Ernest R. Goodwin B.D. '55 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on June 7, 2010. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter in Alabama and Texas and served as a mission- 
ary in Costa Rica and Panama. He is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, five grandchildren, and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Walter C. Lusk II HS '55, HS 56, HS ''58 of Los 
Angeles, on Oct. 3, 2010. He established the med- 
ical education program at Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Hospital in Greensboro and was the first director. 
In 1965, he moved to Los Angeles and joined the 
Kaiser Permanente medical group; he was also chief 
of endocrinology at Sunset Medical Center. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy McKelvey Lusk 
R.N. '54, B.S.N.Ed. 55; two sons; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


James H. Milsap Jr. ‘55 of Atlanta, on Aug. 

16, 2010. He was director of the radiology school 
and was medical director of the radiology depart- 
ment at Piedmont Hospital, president of Radiology 
Associates of Atlanta, and associate clinical profes- 
sor at the Emory University medical school. After 
retiring, he served as chief radiologist of the 1996 
Atlanta Olympics and chief radiologist of the Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology student health center. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; and seven grandchildren. 


Donald R. Scheuerl '55 of Greenville, S.C., on 
Aug. 15, 2010. He owned The Clean Advantage 
D&B, a chemical company. He is survived by his 
wife, Ilaria; a son; and two grandchildren. 


B. Gloyden Stewart Jr. 55 of Wilson, N.C., on 
July 24, 2010. He was senior vice president at BB&T, 
where he worked for 33 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia; two sons; a brother, Wilber C. 
Stewart B.S.E.E. 58, M.S. 61, Ph.D. ’64; six 
grandchildren; and a cousin, Evelyn Crumpacker 
Lewarch 77. 


Charles H. “Scotty” Muffat 56 of Glenburn, 
Pa., on July 27, 2010. He was a Navy veteran, 
business owner, and superintendent of the Dun- 
more Cemetery. He is survived by three daughters, 
two sisters, and a grandchild. 


Ernest G. Patton Ph.D. '56 of Greenville, S.C., 
on Aug. 28, 2010. He was a professor of botany at 
the University of Alabama and Wofford College. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter and three sons. 


John S. Porter Jr. B.S.M.E. °56 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Aug. 29, 2010. He served in the Navy be- 

fore working as a plant engineer in the paper indus- 
try. Later, he was an engineer for Milton J. Wood 


Co, in Jacksonville, Fla. He is survived by his wife, 
Lydia Jefferson Porter ‘55; two sons; and 
seven grandchildren, 


Josie C. Tomlinson M.A.T. ‘56 of Wilson, 
N.C., on June 24, 2010. She was a Spanish and 
English public-school teacher before she became 
the director of the Wilson County public library. 
She is survived by her cousins. 


Ralph F. “Buddy” Whitfield Jr. 56 of 
Durham, on Aug. 14, 2010. He owned a real-estate 
agency and was a member and president of the 
Durham Board of Realtors. He is survived by his 
wife, Doris McCullough Whitfield '52; two 


sons; a daughter; a sister; and a step-grandson. 


Charles H. Barnes B.S.M.E. '57 of Anderson, 
S.C., on Oct. 1, 2010. He served in the Marine 
Corps and spent his career as an engineer at Pratt- 
Whitney, designing and testing jet engines and 
specialty aircraft, such as the SR-71 Blackbird, a 
spy plane. He is survived by two sons, a brother, 
three grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Frederick J. Beasley '57 of Surf City, N.C., on 
Sept. 14, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of the 
varsity football team, the Red Friars, and Kappa 
Alpha, of which he was president. He served in the 
Marine Corps for two years and soon after began 
working as a special agent for the FBI, where he 
worked for 27 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean Faulkner Beasley ‘58; two sons; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Susan L. Bowyer 157 of New York, on Aug. 23, 
2010. She was a computer data analyst and trainer, 
first for Empire BlueCross BlueShield and then for 
Marsh & McLennan Cos. She is survived by her 
partner, Grace Goodman; two sons; a sister; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


Nora “Nonie” Alston Flynn ‘57 of Union, 
S.C., on Oct. 3, 2010. She worked for Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. in New York before marrying 
and moving to Union, where she was active in sev- 
eral civic groups. She is survived by two daughters; 
two grandchildren; and many cousins, including 
James N. Grant 25, Sally Grant Kleave- 
land '57, Helen Ragland Williamson '59, 
and Matt M. Johnston ‘63. 


Michael H. Jackson '57 of Denver, on Sept. 5, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of Beta Theta Pi. 
After receiving his J.D. at the University of Den- 
ver, he served in the Air Force Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, reaching the rank of colonel. He 
then practiced law in Denver. He is survived by his 
wife, Sidney Heizer Jackson '57; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and nine grandchildren. 


Laura Mull Koebberling 57 of Jonas Ridge, 
N.C., on Sept. 20, 2010. At Duke, she was a member 
of Zeta Tau Alpha. Survivors include a son. 


Claude I. Lewis 57 of Greensboro, on Sept. 23, 
2010, After receiving a master’s and Ph.D. from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
he worked for Lorillard Inc. for 31 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; a daughter; a son; two 
sisters; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Carl R. Ingling Jr. 58 of Reynoldsburg, Ohio, 
on Sept. 13, 2010. He was a professor of biophysics 
at the Ohio State University, where he conducted 
research into human color vision. He is survived by 


his wife, Mary; two sons; a daughter; and four 
grandchildren. 


Sarah Clark Powdermaker ’58 of Mills River, 
N.C., on June 16, 2010. 


Thomas D. Short II 58 of Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, on Aug. 20, 2010. He worked in engineer- 
ing intelligence for the Marine Corps Amphibious 
Reconnaissance School and had a career as an explo- 
sives engineer. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and two grandchildren. 


Robert A. Bandeen Ph.D. '59 of Toronto, 
Canada, on Aug. 16, 2010. After receiving his de- 
gree from Duke, he joined the Canadian National 
Railway in Montreal as an economist and worked 
with the organization there and in Toronto for 
nearly 30 years, serving as president and CEO. He 
then was chief executive in several corporate and 
governmental entities near the end of his career. He 
is survived by his wife, Mona; three sons, including 
Robert D. Bandeen ’84, M.B.A. ’85 and 
Adam D. Bandeen ’88; a sister; and 12 grand- 
children, including Kelsey L. Bandeen ‘11. 


Carolyn Meacham Wallace B.S.N. '59 of 
Johnson City, Tenn., on Aug. 22, 2010. During her 
career as a nurse, she was director of nursing at vari- 
ous medical centers and hospitals. She is survived by 
her husband, C.W.; a son; a stepson; a stepdaughter, 
four grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Merle F. Frank M.Div. '60 of Shelby County, 
Ohio, on Sept. 7, 2010. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter in West Virginia for many years, and then be- 
came a chaplain at the VA hospitals in Clarksburg 
and Huntington, W.Va. He is survived by his wife, 
Karen; a daughter; and a sister. 


George H. Gravitt B.D. ’60 of South Boston, 
Va., on April 6, 2010. He was a Methodist minister 
for more than 50 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Lois; a daughter; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


E. Dennis Theriot Jr. ’60 of Bradenton, Fla., on 
July 5, 2010. He worked at the Fermi National Ac- 
celerator Laboratory for 24 years, retiring as associ- 
ate director for technology. He is survived by his 
wife, Lee Day Theriot 60, and two daughters. 


E. Frederick Cody ’61 of Mobile, Ala., on Sept. 
11, 2010. He owned and operated his own account- 
ing firm for 35 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Judy; two sons; two daughters; a brother; and three 
grandchildren. 


Robert T. Lappin '61 of Thiensville, Wis., on 
May 21, 2010. 


William G. Redmond '61 of Dunwoody, Ga., 
on July 1, 2010. He served in the Navy as flag lieu- 
tenant to the shipyard commander of the New York 
Naval Shipyard. During his career, he was an in- 
vestment adviser and stockbroker and most recently 
worked at BellSouth. He is survived by his wife, 
Joan; three sons; two daughters; a stepdaughter; a 
stepson; two brothers, James W. Redmond Jr. 
B.S.E.E. 58 and John A. Redmond ‘68; and 16 
grandchildren. 


Robert G. Wilson Jr. A.M. ’61 of Chapel Hill, 
on July 8, 2010. He made devices for disabled pa- 
tients at the Institute of Rehabilitative Medicine at 
New York University Medical Center. In 1970, he 
received a gold medal at the American Congress for 
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Rehabilitative Medicine for his work. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Joan, and a sister. 


Everett C. King M.Ed. '62 of Martinsville, Va., 
on Aug. 29, 2010. He served in the Army during 
World War II and taught in the Martinsville school 
system for 30 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy, and a daughter. 


Edith Shuford Summey 62 of Carbondale, Ill., 
on May 1, 2010. She was a professor of art education 
at several universities, including Ball State Univer- 
sity, Marshall University, and Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. She is survived by her husband, John. 


James L. Bonnette M Ed. '63 of Savannah, 
Ga., on Sept. 16, 2010. He served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II and continued in the service 
until 1957, retiring as a major. He then began a ca- 
reer in education, mostly working as a teacher and 
administrator in the Savannah-Chatham County 
Public School System. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Ellen; a daughter; two sons; a sister; a 
brother; and a grandson. 


R. Scott Lomer B.S.M.E. ’63 of Oriental, N.C., 
on Feb. 14, 2010. He was a member of the 
wrestling team while at Duke. He is survived by 
his wife, Marietta, and two daughters. 


David M. Watkins '63 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
on Aug. 20, 2010. He was a lawyer specializing in 
wills, trusts, and estates. He is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, and a sister. 


destinationduke 


Douglas P. Hinds ‘64 of Davis, Calif., on July 
15, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa 
Sigma and played on the soccer team, and was con- 
sidered to be one of the original Cameron Crazies. 
He was a lawyer for the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Navy. He is survived by his friends. 


William F. Mahon B.D. '64 of Richmond, Va., 
on Aug. 4, 2010. He was a longtime Methodist 
minister in Virginia. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean; two sons; a brother; and four sisters. 


Melanie Rayl Mangum 64 of Indian Trail, 
N.C., on Feb. 16, 2009. She was a receptionist, 
counselor, and ministry leader at Carmel Baptist 
Church. Survivors include her husband, William; a 
son; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Rebecca Gould McKenzie ‘64 of Bluefield, 
W.Va., on July 5, 2010. She was a longtime teacher in 
the Mercer County school system and a volunteer at 
her church. She is survived by her husband, D. Keith 
McKenzie '64; two sons, C. Kent McKenzie '88 
and Alexander R. McKenzie 195; a daughter-in- 
law, Libbie Parker McKenzie 95, M.D. '99; her 
stepmother; and four grandchildren. 


Beverly Hitchcock Moore B‘S.N. '65 of 
Mount Pleasant, S.C., on June 22, 2010. She was a 
director of the nursing program at the former Bap- 
tist College of South Carolina before becoming 
CFO at her husband’s company, Moore Drums. She 
is survived by her husband, Jackson; two stepchil- 


dren; three grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 
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Herman N. Ward Jr. M.Div 
May 28, 
North Carolina for 41 years. He is survived by his 
Ann; 


‘65 of Raleigh, on 
2010. He was a Methodist minister in 


wite, a daughter; and two grandchildren 


Stanley S. Ward 165 of Parsippany, N.J., on 
Aug. 22, 


several universities and was editor at The 


2010. He was a humanities professor at 
Philadel 
phia Gay News during the 1980s before finishing 
his career in a media firm and as an editor at Reed 
Elsevier. He is survived by his friends 

Walter M. Roufail HS '66 of Winston-Salem, 
on Aug. 19, 2010. After many years in private gas- 
croenterology practice in Winston-Salem, he joined 
che faculty at Wake Forest University School of 
Medicine. He also held executive positions in local 
medical societies, including as president of the 
North Carolina board of medical examiners and 
trustee of BlueCross BlueShield of North Carolina. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary; three daughters; 
two sons, including Lawrence W. Roufail '91; 
two brothers; and nine grandchildren. 
Donald F. Coursen ‘67 of Germantown, Pa., on 
Aug. 1, 
ketball coach. He is survived by a sister and two 


2010. He was a preacher, teacher, and bas- 
brothers. 


Conrad E. Sugar A.M. ‘( 
Va., on April 7, 
ditory integration training, treating children with 

autism. He is survived by his partner, Connie Soles; 


»7 of Hampton Roads, 
2010. He was a practitioner of au- 


a daughter; and a son. 


Peggy R. Erlanger ‘68 of Newton Centre, 


Mass., on July 24, 2010. She was president of the 
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Alternatives to Violence Project, an organization 
that works for prisoners’ rights and rehabilitation. 


She is survived by a brother. 


Thomas R. Godkins A.H.C. 
on June 28, 


‘69 of Afton, Okla., 
2010. He was associate director of the 
physician assistant program at the University of 
Oklahoma Health Sciences Center and served two 
terms as president of the American Academy of 
Physician Assistants. He is survived by his wife, Lois; 
a son; a daughter; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Edmund W. Fritz Th.M. ’ 
July 17, 2010. After a brief career as a Lutheran min- 
ister in Greensboro, he became an executive in the fur- 


70 of Greensboro, on 


niture industry. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Lynn Anderson Watson '70 of Springfield, 
Va., on Aug. 20, 2010. She was a volunteer at sev- 
eral women’s organizations. She is survived by her 
husband, Thomas R. Watson ’68, M.Div. '72; a 
daughter; a son; her mother; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


Peter J. Heidengren B.S.E. ‘71 of Long Grove, 
Ill., on Aug. 8, 2010. At Duke, he was a member 
of Phi Kappa Sigma. He was president of 
Chromium Industries Inc. He is survived by his 
wife, Lorrie; a stepson; and two step-grandchildren. 


James M. Jarvis M.Div. '71 of St. Louis, on 
Sept. 29, 
counselor and performance psychologist. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, including Eric C. Jarvis (94; 
a granddaughter; and a niece, Clare J. Sulgit- 
96, M.Div. ’97 


2009. He was in private practice as a 
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John L. Middlebrook Ph.D. '72 of Salt Lake 
City, on July 18, 2010. He was a senior scientific 
adviser at the Army Medical Research Institute of 
Infectious Diseases and, later, scientific director at 
Dugway Proving Ground. He is survived by a son, 
two daughters, his mother, a brother, and several 
grandchildren, 


Albert W. Klein Ph.D. '73 of Pomona, N.Y., on 
Aug. 22, 2010. He is survived by his wife, Janice; 
three Anietirersl a stepdaughter; a stepson; and 
eight grandchildren, 


William G. Powell J.D. '74 of Slate, W.Va., on 
Aug. 19, 2010. He graduated from West Virginia 
University’s Army ROTC program as a second lieu- 
tenant and later reached the rank of captain. He was 
a lawyer specializing in banking, real-estate, domes- 
tic-relations, estate-planning, and business law. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Deborah, and a sister. 


Rachel L. Steele '74, J.D. '77 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Aug. 7, 2010. She was a lawyer. She is 
survived by her mother, three sisters, and a brother. 


Michael L. Berman 75, M.B.A. '77 of Milton, 
Mass., on Oct. 8, 2010. He was the CFO of 
Houghton Chemical Corp. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary Ellen Quinlan Berman M.B.A. 
‘77; two sons; two daughters; and two brothers. 


Dale J. Benos Ph.D. '76 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on Oct. 7, 2010. He was chair of the Department 
of Physiology and Biophysics at the University of 
Alabama-Birmingham (UAB), where he had prac- 
ticed and taught since 1985. He was internation- 
ally recognized for his contributions to medicine, 
was president of the American Physiological Soci- 
ety, and was a Distinguished Faculty Lecturer at 
UAB. He is survived by his wife, Kim; two daugh- 
ters; and two brothers. 


Steven J. Allen M.E. '77 of Bogalusa, La., on 
Aug. 23, 2010. He is survived by a sister. 


Lloyd M. Petrie Ph.D. '77 of Roseville, Minn., 
on July 30, 2010. He worked in environmental 
protection. He is survived by his wife, Doris; his 
mother; and a sister. 


Marcia L. Martin A.H.C. '79 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on June 26, 2010. A former reporter and editor for 
the Gastonia Gazette, she retired from Gaston Me- 
morial Hospital as public relations director. She 
served executive positions in a number of commu- 
nity organizations, including as president of the 
Gastonia Junior Woman's Club and founding board 
member of Gaston Hospice. Survivors include a 
son, two daughters, a brother, four grandchildren, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Jack Peicher '79 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on 
March 1, 2010. He was a gastroenterologist. He 
is survived by his wife, Anabel; two daughters; 
and a son. 


John E. Elliott HS ’87 of Kennesaw, Ga., on 
Aug. 1, 2010. He was an anesthesiologist at Well- 
star Kennestone Hospital, where he served on the 
board as chief of anaesthesiology. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; a son; a stepson; a stepdaughter; 
and a sister. 


Ditawa Mavuluswa Nianda M Div. ‘92 of 
Chesapeake, Va., on Aug. 12, 2010. He was the 
pastor at First United Presbyterian Church in Nor- 


folk, Va., for 15 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie; three sons; his father; three sisters; a brother; 
and a granddaughter. 


Helen Hill Strauss '93 of New York, on Aug. 3, 
2010. She was a founding director of Marshall 
Goldsmith Partners, a subsidiary of Katzenbach 
Partners. She was also director of global manage- 
ment strategies for Estée Lauder. She is survived by 
her husband, Edward; her parents; her stepparents; 
and a sister. 


Nicholas A. Marsh A.M./J.D. ‘98 of Washing- 
ton, on Sept. 26, 2010. He was a prosecutor with 
the Department of Justice, working first in the 
Public Integrity Section and then in the Office of 
International Affairs. He is survived by his wife, 
Navis A. Bermudez, and his parents. 


Erik B. Scott M.B.A. ’03 of Las Vegas, on July 
10, 2010. He was an Army veteran and sold pace- 
makers for Boston Scientific. Survivors include his 
father. 


Trustee Emeritus Deane 
Disque D. Deane ’43 of Boston died on Nov. 8, 
2010. He was a financier and real-estate investor. 

He was a senior partner at Lazard Freres before 
forming Corporate Property Investors in 1971. The 
company was one of the largest private real-estate in- 
vestment trusts of its time, and it acquired a number 
of shopping centers, including Lenox Square in At- 
lanta and Roosevelt Field mall on Long Island. 

In 1971, he—together with a group of in- 
vestors—financed the building of the Starrett City 
subsidized-housing complex in Brooklyn, the 
largest project of its kind in the U.S. 

In addition to serving on Duke’s board of 
trustees, he was a member of the board at 
Rockefeller University in New York, where he 
supported HIV and neuroimmunology research. 

At Duke, he established the Deane Laboratories in 
Neurobiology. 

He is survived by his wife, Carol; four daughters, 
including Kathryn M. Deane-Krantz ‘78 
and Anne W. Deane ’11; three sons, including 
Disque D. Deane Jr. '82 and Walter L. 
Deane ’84; and several grandchildren, including 
Disque D. “Uki” Deane '11, Maria Helene 
Deane '14, and Tucker M. Deane-Krantz ’14. 


Trustee Emeritus Jones 

Edwin L. Jones Jr. B.S.C.E. ’48 of Charlotte died on 
Dec. 26, 2010. He was president and chair of the 
board at J.A. Jones Construction Co. 

His studies at Duke were interrupted by service 
in the Marine Corps during World War II. He was 
stationed in the Pacific and fought in the Battle of 
Iwo Jima before returning to Duke to finish his en- 
gineering degree. 

J.A. Jones completed several massive construc- 
tion and renovation projects under his leadership, 
including work at several military bases, power 
plants, dams, office buildings, factories, hotels, and 
university buildings. 

His philanthropic and service work included a 
two-year term as director of the Mint Museum in 
Charlotte and time as director and chair of the 
Foundation for the Carolinas. At Duke, he sup- 
ported the Comprehensive Cancer Center and the 
Pratt School of Engineering. He received the Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award in 1987. 

He is survived by his wife, Lou; four sons, in- 
cluding Edwin L. Jones III 66, M.D. 70, 
John W. Jones 72, M.D. 76, and David G. 
Jones M.B.A. 81; a daughter, Annabel Jones 


Link '68; a daughter-in-law, Donna Merck 
Jones PT. Cert. 69; 14 grandchildren, including 
Holly K. Link 94, Jason Q. Jones 99, Ben- 
jamin W. Link 00, Hollis L. Jones ‘03, 
David B. Jones B.S.E. (04, M.Eng.M. ’05, 
Marshall G. Jones 05, Stephen C. Jones 
06, and Roseanne G. Jones ’09; two grand- 
daughters-in-law, Hayes Neely Jones 06, 
M.E.M. 08, and Carolyn Eagan Jones BS.E. 
’06; seven great-grandchildren; and his nieces, 
Louise Brown Boyd ‘67 and Mary Jane 
Brown Pishko '73 and her husband, David C. 
Pishko '72, J.D. 77. 


Nasher Curator Schroder 

Anne L. Schroder of Chapel Hill died on Dec. 23, 
2010. She was a curator and the academic program 
coordinator at the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. (919) 
929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


St. MAARTEN: Gorgeous beaches, shopping, 
dining on the “Culinary Capitol of the 

Caribbean.” Duke Alum family home, 4 bedrooms 
sleeps 1 couple to eight people. View of St. 

Barth’s. See photos, rates: 

www.villaplateau.com. Mention Duke for discount. 


ALASKA: Kodiak Island - pristine remote fish- 
ing lodge with private cabins, guided halibut and 
salmon fishing. 17 mile ATV trek to lodge through 
the lush Kodiak mountain wilderness. Whales, Ko- 
diak Brown Bears, and Bald Eagles abound. Beau- 
tiful beach, river and lake scenery. Quality 
accommodations, full meals. 5-day and 6-day 
packages available for 2011 summer. 907-539- 
2325, or email: jparnell@alumni.duke.edu or 
www.salterycovelodge.com. 


She began work at Duke at the art museum on 
East Campus. When the Nasher was completed in 
2005, she oversaw museum collections, worked 
with faculty members to organize exhibitions, and 
coordinated the museum’s student internship pro- 
gram. She also served as an adjunct assistant profes- 
sor of art history. 

Exhibitions she was involved in curating at the 
Nasher include: “Nature, Gender, Ritual” (2005), 
“Conjuring Bearden” (2007), and “Lines of Attack: 
Conflicts in Caricature” (2010). 

In 2006, she announced her discovery of a previ- 
ously unidentified painting by Francois Gerard, 
Clytemnestra Hearing the News of Iphigenia’s Impending 
Sacrifice (1787), which is now part of the Nasher’s 
permanent collection. 

She is survived by her husband, Eric D. Vance; a 
son; her mother; a brother; and three sisters. 





London (Covent Garden): Spacious 1 bd, 
1.5 ba, patio. 2 adults. Weekly. (415) 933-9903. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD RENTAL: Classic 
summer cottage. Lo-tech. (A clothesline!) Secluded 
porch for reading, relaxing, dining. 

ecarmichael @usa.net 


St. Augustine, Florida. THE SCULPTORS 
HOUSE: Exquisite 3 bedroom, 2 bath, oceanfront 
home in downtown historic district. Magnificent 
views. Professional kitchen. Pictures at www.thes- 
culptorshouse.com. Alumni owned. 978-884-1223 
or abbouddesign@mac.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PrivateCommunities.com-Tour the top 
retirement, vacation and golf communities at 
www.PrivateCommunities.com 


CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

e Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, 
etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by e- 
mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted pay- 
ment forms: check, Visa, and MasterCard. No or- 
ders taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit-card number, expiration date, name, 


billing address, and phone number. 


Send check or credit card information to: 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Credit card information may also be submitted by 
phone: (919) 684-2875. 


Deadlines: 

May-June 2011 issue: March 7, 2011 

July-August 2011 issue: May 2, 2011 
September-October 2011 issue: July 1, 2011 
November-December 2011 issue: September 20, 2011 
January-February 2012 issue: November 1, 2011 
March-April 2012 issue: January 2, 2012 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag @duke.edu. 
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> 
The Gator has a “one-25 e 
air conditioner’: Open , 
one windshield, drive 
25mph 
Turf tires, for taking 
shortcuts across the 
grass, “much to the 
chagrin of the grounds 
department” 
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Jim Slaughter, manager of special events services, with Gator. Has worked 
at Duke for 39 years. Helps coordinate the many moving pieces of April’s 


Reunions Weekend and a wide variety of other major campus happenings 
= 


Slaughter’s walkie-talkie has 


Les lodd 






a 


48 channels, one each for 911, tech _ 
services, police, reunions staff, transit, 


dining, housekeeping, mechanic 


on duty, and grounds and sanitation, 


among others 







All 500 contacts available 


in his cell phone’s 
~ memory-bank.have 
been filled 
The Gator HPX 4x2, 
dubbed the “Pope 
mobile” by Slaughter’s 
colleagues 


Nylon rope, cautic 
tape, door chocks 
and string always 
come in handy 


~_ “Some people 
think the Gator 
-iSa trash can” 


Orange traffic cones block off 

the field where the massive tent - 
(1/16 mile from end to end) for 

the reunions gala party goes up 
three weeks before the event. 

The best time to put out the 

cones is 4.a.m., Slaughter says 
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My Duke, Your Duke, Our Duke 


| wanted to be a doctor from a young age, and Duke allowed me 

to explore my interest in neuroscience with a double major in 
psychology and philosophy. My major advisor, Professor 
Jeffrey Lamoureux, made sure that | got to experience the 
breadth of opportunities that Duke has to offer, while also 
keeping me on track for med school. 


Professors at Duke never tell you no. They're always 

supportive of new ideas, of pushing the envelope so 

you can be the best. This fighting spirit gives you 

the hunger to do great things and to use the power 
of your education to make a difference. 


Duke has provided so many opportunities for me to better myself 

as a person and is still doing that today. That's why | support the 
Annual Fund. | want to be a part of Duke's commitment to pass 
on these opportunities to the next generation of students. 


— Malik Buvnett 1T’07, M’I 1, B12 


Connect with Duke 


and fellow alumni: 
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Robert Donaho E’76 imagine, when they 
met at a fraternity social as undergraduates, 
that they would marry and have two children 
who would join them as Duke alumni and 
supporters. All four Donahos had great 
experiences at Duke and established enduring 
friendships while there. “Duke University 
has been a constant and positive influence 
in our lives,” says Stephanie. 


The Donahos reside in Houston, where Bob is 
senior project director for Dow Chemical 
and Stephanie is a partner with the law firm 
Locke Lord Bissell and Liddell. They enjoy 
spending weekends on their farm outside 
the city. Their son, Tom T’08, is in his third 
year of law school. He plans to marry a 
DIT) CMe) ulioMoliciare | cole Uelifelamelitom s\-Yella 
work in a Houston law firm. Their daughter, 
Emma T’11, hopes to work in marketing 

or international business after she graduates. 


Bob and Stephanie, longtime supporters of 
the Annual Fund, Engineering, and Athletics, 
decided another way they could give back 
to Duke was by establishing a bequest. Half 
of the bequest will benefit Engineering, the 
other half Trinity, with their children deciding 
which programs or projects will benefit from 
this deferred gift. 


“We trust our children, as the most recent 
graduates of Duke University in the family, 
to recognize the needs of the university 
and to distribute our gift in a way that has 
a positive impact on the Duke community,” 
say Bob and Stephanie. Their bequest plan 
will continue their family’s legacy of support 
for Duke and engage their children in the 
relat Colalisle) ole elkela i 


To explore ways your family can make 
a positive impact at Duke, visit giving.duke. 
edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
stop a 01e10)0) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-8030 

Fax (919) 684-9731 
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Fred R. Conrad/The New York Times/Redux 


University Archives 


COVER 
The Nixon Library That The Quest to Cure The Remaking of the Seniors Into the World 
Wasn’t Parkinson’s Middle East by Bridget Booher 
by Robert J. Bliwise by Bridget Booher by Bruce Jentleson Bere oenear Dace 
Thirty years ago, a presiden- As CEO of the Michael J. A foreign-policy expert newest graduates, from 
tial library seemed destined Fox Foundation, Katie analyzes the unrest in a fluid a young scholar of 
for Duke—then the campus Higgins Hood ’96 has helped and vital part of the world computational genomics 
debate started shape a new funding model to a multimedia artist 

for medical research 
cover: Detail from 1981 cartoon about the controversy 
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Notable Nixon: View a timeline of President Nixon’s personal and political life 
Virtual Panel: Watch videos from Duke faculty members discussing the Middle East 
Musical Musings: Watch The Bad Plus talk about Stravinsky and jazz 

Stay Tuned: Listen to audio docs on'stories from this issue produced by CDS students 





hirty years ago, the campus was 

consumed with a planned presi- 

dential library, a project that 
would document (or embellish) the 
legacy of Richard Nixon LL.B. 37. 
Duke's new opening to China—per- 
haps a rough parallel to Nixon’s 
dramatic opening to China—stirs 
campus conversation today: Critics of 
Duke’s plans in Kunshan have ques- 
tioned the consultative process, the 
funding model, the site chosen, and 
the assurances of academic freedom. 
Still, today’s China-centered conversa- 
tion departs from the tone of corre- 
spondence to campus leaders in 1981. 

As this issue’s cover story suggests, 
a Nixon archive without pegged-on, 
non-scholarly features—such as cele- 
bratory museum exhibitions—might 
have won acceptance on campus. But 
there seemed little chance of such a 
deal from Nixon’s side. And in the 
wake of Watergate, faculty emotions 
were raw. 

There was the political scientist who 
compared Duke to “some sandlot sem- 
inary, with a weak faculty and a ma- 
rauding president and yahoo board.” 
There was the law-school colleague 
who couldn’t bear the thought of 
“teaching law students in the shadow 
of a monument honoring the man who 
said, “Perjury is a hard rap to prove.’ ” 
And there were the four anthropology 
professors who feared a misrepresenta- 
tion of history: “We know.. .reformu- 
lation of the past to be quite common, 
as when Polynesian usurpers recon- 
struct their genealogies to show a more 
chiefly pedigree or when Untouchable 
castes in India validate claims to 
higher status by spurious histories.” 

As observers of the academy are 
quick to note, gather a dozen faculty 
members in a room, and you'll get at 
least thirteen opinions. In the midst 
of that heated debate in the summer 
and fall of 1981, one religion profes- 
sor argued that “it would be mean, 
narrow, and short-sighted” to deprive 
Duke of a presidential archive—par- 
ticularly “if we have no better reason 
than the prevailing disenchantment 
with Nixon as a person, understand- 


able as that might be.” 
—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 





QUADQUOTES 


c¢ 
We would have thought that decades of 
discoveries in marine science, and dozens of 


official reports about the dire state of ocean 


ecosystems, would have banished the notion of an 


empty ocean. Let’s face it: whichever way the 


wind blows, radioactive emissions from Japanese 


nuclear facilities may cause serious harm to 


humans, other species and the environment. 


“T had both hands up, right under him. 
You couldn’t have done anything differ- 
ently defensively. He just made a great 
shot. He wasn’t missing anything.” 
—Sophomore Ryan Kelly, forward on the men’s 
basketball team, in a postgame interview on the 

first-half buzzer-beating shot by University of 
Arizona standout Derrick Williams, who made 


five of six three-pointers overall in Duke’s loss 
to the Wildcats in the NCAA tournament 


“I am proud of my family. I am proud of 
my Duke championships and all my 
Duke teammates. And, I am proud I 
never lost a game against the Fab Five.” 


—Grant Hill ‘94, professional basketball player 
for the Phoenix Suns, responding to unflattering 
comments about his racial authenticity made 
by Jalen Rose, a member of the “Fab Five” 
teams at the University of Michigan 

(Quad blog of The New York Times) 


“We don’t walk around on stilts for a reason.” 


—Robert Butler, assistant professor of physical 
therapy, on how wearing high heels challenges 

women’s ability to stay upright and pain-free 
(US. News & World Report's InsideScience.org) 


“The bigger the problem, the more reasons 
it hasn’t been solved. You have to ask 
yourself, how will you go about doing it?” 


—Joel Fleishman, professor of law and public 
policy and expert on philanthropy, sharing 

a lesson from his new book on effective 
charitable giving, Give Smart, which he cowrote 
with Thomas Tierney (The New York Times) 


—Morgan Gopnik and Rebecca Gruby, doctoral students at the 
Duke Marine Lab, in a letter to the editor of The New York Times, 
responding to comments made by a reporter that with “a little 
luck,” the radiation leaking from the damaged Fukushima Daiichi 
nuclear power plant in Japan would be blown out to sea 


“And as a scientist, you can promise me 
right now, obviously, that this is what 
you'll use it for and not obviously to 
build an army of, let’s say, monkey 
robots that would storm our cities.” 


—Jon Stewart, host of The Daily Show, during 
an interview with Miguel Nicolelis, Anne W. 
Deane Professor of neuroscience, while 
discussing a proposed suit powered by brain- 
waves that could allow quadriplegics to walk 


“In getting the Goodall papers and estab- 
lishing a research center in her name, 
Duke University is poised to become the 
world’s foremost institution in the field 
of primate research. One wonders: Will 
they launch a project to determine the 
behavioral patterns of the Chapel Hillius 
Tar Heelius?” 


—Editorial staff of Raleigh’s News & Observer, 
musing on what the future may hold for pri- 
mate research at Duke now that the university 
has acquired Jane Goodall’s field notes 


“Now, we naturally think that when doc- 
tors are sleep-deprived, we can do things 
that ameliorate their attentional deficits. 
So, for example, they can take stimulants 
like caffeine, or they can just spend a 
little more time when they're making 
difficult decisions. And what our results 
suggest is that, in fact, those may help 
improve their attention, but that wouldn’t 
be sufficient for getting rid of this opti- 


>}, ) 


. le 


mism bias, where they would be more 
heavily weighing the good information 
and less attentive to the bad information.” 


—Scott Huettel Ph.D 
Human Neuroeconomics 
on how a lea 
optimis 


), director of the 
Laboratory at Duke, 


“He looks good. They should let him out 
more often.” 
—Slavik Gabinsky J.D. 10, one of the cr 
of Tricky Dick, a c 
Nixon LL.B. ’37 written pe \ 
Law School students, on a portrait of Ni 
that the school h litionally kept in sto 
(The New York Times) 


“Public-affairs journalism requires more 
than the products of a well-planned 
public-information effort. It also requires 
access to the artifacts of governing. So 
FOIA remains a vital tool, and it’s a tool 
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om of Information Act, or FOIA 


“It is appropriate that the whole Duke 
community should benefit from our 
improving financial circumstances, since 
you helped to create the improvement.” 


—President Richard H. Brodhead, in an e-mail 
m ge to Duke employ 
anno end to a two-year p 
thanks ability in the c 
financial situation 


n which he 


“The recorded-music age has come to an 
end. We have a new job: to assist the 
public act of making music.” 


rector of th 
chestra and pr 


—Leon Botstein, m 
Symphor 


4 
4 


Jon Gardiner 


Bard College, in a talk to music students and 
faculty membe in the Mary Duke 
Biddle Music f 1iNg 


“You don’t want your child to inhale a 


tooth that’s been knocked loose, but 
other than that, it’s usually more of a 
cosmetic issue.” 
—Karen Hamilt 
safety officer v 
stem, offering aavic ( VS ON W 
loses a tooth 
arenting.com) 


“You have to ignore your parents, 


because your parents are never going to 
want you to be an entrepreneut.. . because 
that’s not the traditional thing to do.” 
—David Rubenstein ‘70, « 
director of The ¢ 
Museum in Arg 
Ss of becomin« 


entrepreneur 
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More Doris 


I was disappointed that the 
article on Doris Duke [Janu- 
ary-February 2011] did not 
mention the furor in 1951, 
when she was offended by a 
satirical piece about the 
Duke family by Yerger Hunt 
Clifton 53 in the Duke and 
Duchess, the college’s humor 
magazine, and somehow 
withdrew money from the 
endowment. The adminis- 
tration of the school reacted 
as well: Clifton was “al- 
lowed” to remain at Duke on 
the condition that he not 
contribute to any campus 
publication. 

Around 1980, President 
Terry Sanford came to Mo- 
bile for an alumni dinner 
meeting, and I was fortunate 
to sit across a round table 
from him. Of course, the 
conversation included many 
reminiscences. President San- 
ford, former governor of 
North Carolina, was nation- 
ally prominent, and I knew 
that he had once collapsed 
while making a political 
speech. As I recounted 
Clifton’s story, it flashed 
through my mind that San- 
ford has been stricken again. 
He was clearly disturbed, 
and before I reached my view 
that the administration’s 
treatment of Clifton had 
been harsh and quaint, he 
burst out: “I know it well— 
that magazine is in my top 
desk drawer—that young 
man cost Duke University 
twenty million dollars!” He 
added that he had met Ms. 
Duke a number of times and 
had not regained the loss. As 
we walked out after the 
meeting his farewell to me 
was, “I'll get that money 
back yet!” 

Apparently Doris never 
forgave: On her death she left 
less than 1 percent of her for- 


Ayvessing the Terrorist Meal 
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tune to the university. The 
affair cries out for definitive 
exposition. How I would like 
to see Clifton’s transgressions 
again! 


Charles E. Smith ’55 
Mobile, Alabama 


Editor's note: Although there 1s 
no documentation in University 
Archives of the incident Smith 
relays, Doris Duke's cousin 
Anthony Drexel Duke Hon. 
99 writes in his autobiogra- 
phy, Unchartered Course: 
The Voyage of My Life, that 
a meeting he brokered between 
Doris and Sanford ended 
abruptly when Sanford—after 
too many martinis—dispensed 
with diplomacy and bluntly 
asked the heiress for money. 
Still, according to Doris Duke 
Collection Archivist Mary 
Samouelian, who is currently 
processing Duke’s personal pa- 
pers, financial and business- 
office records reveal that Buck 
Duke's daughter consistently 
donated money throughout her 
life both to the university and 
Duke Hospital. 


In the late 1930s, Doris 
wanted to visit Duke incog- 
nito, so she came in the guise 
of a friend from New Jersey 
visiting my aunt, Eleanor 
Huntington Platt 38. The 
visit—presumably to evalu- 
ate potential philanthropic 
interest in the school—was 
arranged through Marian 
Paschal, a childhood friend of 
my grandfather from pre- 
World War I summers spent 
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at Asbury Park on the Jersey 
shore. Marian went on to be- 
come a secretary/assistant/ 
friend of Doris Duke, and my 
grandfather maintained the 
connection over the years. 

As my grandfather 
William Richard “Dick” 
Huntington Jr. told the 
story, there was at the time a 
notoriously stern woman’s 
college dean at Duke. (What 
woman’s college at the time 
did not have a notoriously 
stern dean?) This dean was 
as mean to Doris Duke as 
any other female charge. My 
aunt, sworn to secrecy, 
watched the encounter play 
out in silence, but had the 
satisfaction of revealing her 
friend’s true identity after 
Doris left, much, of course, 
to the dean’s jaw-dropping 
horror. My grandfather was a 
great storyteller, so perhaps 
some details might be out of 
place, but the essence of the 
story is true, and it may be 
one of the reasons Doris 
never became a major bene- 
factor of Duke. 

Or perhaps she gave to the 
school anonymously. My 
mother told me, via Marian, 
about how Doris would send 
an emissary (perhaps Marian 
herself) to, say, an inner-city 
tenement to deliver an 
anonymous scholarship check 
to some prodigy musician 
from a poverty-stricken fam- 
ily. There were variations of 
details, but the basic plot was 
a real-life version of the TV 
series The Millionaire, only it 
took place in the Depression. 


ec : The nostalgia bug really got me when | opened Duke Magazine. I’m just shy of eighty and am 
most fortunate to be able to do what started years ago with Hoof ’n’ Horn!” —sacweHanwamcnar 


Though hardly poverty- 
stricken, my grandfather was 
not wealthy either, and I be- 
lieve my aunt and uncle 
(W.R. Huntington III 43) 
attended Duke with some de- 
gree of assistance from Doris. 
(My mother is a tangential 
story.) Later, my cousin Rick 
(W.R. Huntington IV ’67, 
Ph.D. ’73) and I followed in 
their footsteps, but by the 
time we came along, the con- 
nection to Marian and Doris 
had faded to family lore. 


David H. Manning '68 
New York 


Hoof ’n’ Horn Memories 
“Sleep, sleep, I couldn’t sleep 
tonight ...” before thanking 
you for the Hoof ’n’ Horn 
spread [March-April 2011]. 
The Joe College Weekend 
posters for Belles and Ballots 
took me back to the spring of 
1951, when I played Patience 
Pennypacker in that student- 
written musical. Penny- 
packer, in a gray wig, set out 
to wrest the mayorship of 
(what was the name of that 
town?) from incumbent 
Oliver Muldoon, played by 
Al Raywid ’52. A period 
spoof of women in politics, it 
sported several catchy songs 
and humor that we thought 
was so wonderful. 
Fast-forward to this 
evening, which I spent under 
another gray wig (quite ele- 
gant this time) dress-rehears- 
ing as Mrs. Higgins in My 
Fair Lady, opening in three 
nights at Theatre Macon for 
ten performances. The nostal- 
gia bug really got me when I 
opened Duke Magazine. 1m 
just shy of eighty and am 
most fortunate to be able to 


do what started years ago 
with Hoof ’n’ Horn! 


Jackie Hanna McNair 52 
Macon, Georgia 


Tales of the Throne 


I was amused to see pieces on 
Hoof ’n’ Horn and the secret 
societies [Retrospective, 
March-April 2011] in the 
same issue, because they re- 
called the OCC—Order of the 
Chair. For some of us, the se- 
crecy, elitism, and masked, 
hooded Red Friar were all 
rather too close to the KKK. 
So a satiric “counter society” 
was formed, which did ab- 
solutely nothing but stage a 
mock dubbing ceremony in 
front of the chapel each spring, 
and occasionally wear Wildean 
green carnations. (The Friars 
sporadically sported red ones 
for no ostensible reason.) 

The ceremony consisted of 
the masked and robed Great 
Green Greasy Dragon tapping 
the chosen with a plumber’s 
tool and leading him or her to 
a porcelain toilet base. The 
Keeper of the Grits then de- 
manded, “Do ya’ love yo’ 
grits?” When the initiate re- 
sponded in the affirmative, he 
was “plunged” into the 
throne. By 1961, when I was 
the Dragon, the event had be- 
come so popular, people were 
asking to be dubbed. That 
year, some wag gained access 
to the great carillon and 
played the Mickey Mouse 
Club theme during the cere- 
mony. I doubt that was ever 
topped. This spoof was insti- 
gated and perpetuated largely 
by members of Hoof ’n’ Horn. 

I was delighted to see the 
picture of Dick Vincent [’63, 
LL.B. 65] and Grace Osgood 


('61] in The Boy Friend, which 
I directed. It was repeated for 
commencement eve and was 
the watershed production, 
which changed forever the 
emphasis from student-writ- 
ten to professional shows, a 
more valid use of the abun- 
dant talent and hard work 
contributed by people from 
wonderfully diverse places all 
over the university. 

P.S. I, too, went on to play 
a leading role on Broadway. 


Earl McCarroll ’61 
Milford, Pennsylvania 


The article about the Red Fri- 
ars and the White Duchy res- 
urrected a personal memory. 
There was a not-so-secret 
group, the Order of the 
Chair, that satirized the secret 
societies. Its induction cere- 
mony was held annually in 
the spring, and always drew a 
crowd. New members were 
“coronated” sitting on a toilet 
temporarily placed in front of 
the chapel at lunchtime. 

The narrator described for 
those present the outrageous 
activities that had qualified 
each new member for induc- 
tion. I recall in particular one 
coed who was praised for her 
decision in a male-female strip 
poker game. When she was 
down to her bra and panties, 
she lost another hand of 
poker and chose to remove her 
panties. I remember her name, 
but in deference to discretion, 
T will not mention it here. 


Philip M. Van Hoy ’70 
Charlotte 


Unions and Poverty 


In light of current efforts to 
roll back a generation of 


labor rights in Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and other states, thank 
you for the timely article 
“Poverty in the South” 
[March-April 2011], high- 
lighting Duke alumni work- 
ing as social-justice advocates 
and union organizers. It was a 
great piece that raised 
thoughtful questions but 
could have gone a step fur- 
ther exploring the public- 
policy perspective. 

Unlike the Northeast and 
California, almost all Southern 
states have passed laws weak- 
ening unions. As a result, 
these states with high poverty 
rates also have low union 
membership. Statistics show 
that people who are members 
of unions, whether working at 
a grocery store, a packing 
plant, or a construction site, 
are significantly more likely 
to have higher wages, family 
health care, and equal pay re- 
gardless of gender, race, eth- 
nicity, sexual orientation, or 
other factors. Union members 
can take paid time off to care 
for a sick child and raise safety 
issues in the workplace with- 
out fear of being fired. 

These benefits and safe- 
guards are the difference be- 
tween poverty jobs and 
middle-class opportunities. 
Organized labor embodies the 
values of democracy, empow- 
erment, and collective action 
that form the backbone of so- 
cial-justice work. A big step 
forward for the South to 
tackle poverty would be to 
amend state laws to stop 
weakening unions and give 
people a chance to break into 
the middle class. 


Micah Mitrosky '99 
San Diego 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www. dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Right in tune: Under the Crowell Quad archway, the Pitchforks and Out of the 
Blue, two of Duke’s a cappella student groups, gave their last concert of the 
academic year in late April. Photo by Megan Morr. 
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Past due: Built in 1927, Baldwin Auditorium is slated for major improvements. 


To the Tune of $80 million 


Duke Endowment gift to pay for campus renovations 


n $80 million gift from The Duke Endowment will be used to renovate Baldwin 

and Page auditoriums and transform the West Campus Union Building. The 

grant, which will be paid over multiple years, is the largest single philanthropic 
gift in the university’s history. Construction work is expected to take place in phases, 
beginning late in 2011 with Baldwin Auditorium. 

Baldwin, the focal point of Duke’s East Campus, is the primary rehearsal and per- 
formance venue for numerous student ensembles, including the Duke Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Duke Jazz Ensemble, the Duke Chorale, and the Duke Wind Symphony. 
The renovations will include acoustical improvements, new seats, increased accessibil- 
ity, and new restrooms. 

Page Auditorium is Duke’s largest theater—with a current capacity to accommodate 
and has been the site of thousands of performances and lectures since 
its opening in 1930. The planned renovation will update the interior, seating, acoustics, 
and backstage and lobby spaces and is intended to meet the needs of student and cul- 
tural groups as well as professional concerts, theater and dance productions, and major 
speakers. 

The West Campus Union Building served as the principal student gathering and 
eating space for more than fifty years, until the opening of the Bryan Center in 1982, 
though it still houses the popular Great Hall cafeteria and several restaurants. Its in- 
terior will be completely remade to create new informal social spaces for students and 
accommodate new dining facilities. 

Duke officials are developing plans to provide dining services and relocate existing 
programs and activities during the renovations, which are expected to take several years. 





1,200 people 
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INdividual Achievers 
Three student-athletes 
crowned national champs 


iver Abby Johnston, a junior, won the 

national championship three-meter 

springboard, her first and the first for 
Duke women’s swimming and diving pro- 
gram, while fellow diver Nick McCrory, a 
sophomore, and fencer Becca Ward, a jun- 
ior, each captured their second individual 
titles in their respective events this spring. 
The wins were Duke’s fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth individual championships 
overall. 

Johnston, a native of Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, led throughout the final round at 
the Women’s NCAA championship in 
Austin after finishing fifth in the prelim- 
inary round. She finished fourteenth over- 
all in the same event last year. After the 
season, she was named ACC Diver of the 
Year for the second consecutive year. 

McCrory, a Chapel Hill native, beat out 
his closest competitor—and USA Diving 
teammate—David Boudia of Purdue 
University, in the platform diving event. 
He also collected ACC Diver of the Year 
honors. 

Ward, a two-time Olympic bronze 
medalist in Beijing and native of Port- 
land, Oregon, defeated her rival from 
Harvard University, Carolina Vloka, en 
route to her second national champi- 
onship in the sabre event. She is the first 
Duke fencer to win multiple national 
championships. 





Jon Gardiner 





Dive and parry: championship student-athletes Johnston, 
Ward, and McCrory, from left. 
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Spring Revival 

The Roney Fountain, which stood on East Campus for more than a century, was moved to the Sarah 
P. Duke Gardens early this year, where it has been installed as the new centerpiece of the Mary Duke 
Biddle Rose Garden. After its central water feature, which was capped by a crane with spread wings, 
rusted away in the 1930s, the fountain served as a lily pond before falling into disrepair in recent ; rE : 
years. The fountain’s stone basin was disassembled and reconstructed in the gardens. Gardens ad- 5 Minutes it to okt arilhe: dinner to asl out 

ministrators contracted with a company in Alabama to fashion an exact reproduction of the water —— ~- += SS 
feature, which was made from the original molds. —Martin DeWitt 


who att ended the iscnantl Wine Fein 1g 
in nnual event hosted by the 
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Explorations with the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics 





Does competition bring out the worst in us? 


One of my favorite New Yorker cartoons 
shows a guy in outdoor garb with a rifle 
strapped over his shoulder, sitting at a bar 
and having friendly drinks with a deer on 
the barstool next to him. The guy re- 
marks, casually, “Hey, if we should meet 
in the woods and anything happens, re- 
member, it’s just hunting.” 

A businessman may try to drive out his 
rival so that he can capture his share of 
the market. A political candidate may air 
attack ads that distort her opponent's 
record. A boxer may literally punch his 
opponent in the mouth. So much for the 
Golden Rule! But such actions in these 
particular worlds can be considered ethi- 
cally permissible. 

The people in these roles are all players 
in highly structured competitions. In 
fact, the deliberately competitive situa- 
tions that define their roles and relation- 
ships play out in some of the most 
important institutions in the modern 
world—business, politics, the criminal- 
justice system, and sports. 

Of course, we are painfully aware of the 
hazards of competition. Firms may seek 
to profit by exploiting workers or pollut- 
ing. Parties may win elections with lies 
and skullduggery. Lawyers find loopholes 
that let guilty men go free. Some athletes 
take undetectable performance-enhancing 
drugs. Still, we believe that these compet- 
itive institutions will deliver better re- 
sults for society in the long run. 

In every competition, there are further 
ethical norms that go above and beyond 
the rules, or that appeal to the spirit of 
the rules—we call this good sportsman- 
ship, business ethics, professionalism, or 
statesmanship. We laud the politician 
who refuses to exploit details of her oppo- 
nent’s private life, even if this is the only 
way she could avoid electoral defeat. 
These “players” keep in mind the expecta- 
tions of those outside “the game” whose 
interests they are supposed to be serving. 

So while competition may not create 
saints, it doesn’t have to create jerks. 

—Wayne Norman 


Norman is Mike and Ruth Mackowski 


Professor of ethics in the Kenan Institute for 
Ethics and the Department of Philosophy. 
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Speaker Roundup 


Religion, values, politics, and storytelling 


¢ Leon Botstein, music director of the American Symphony Orchestra and longtime 
) & 


president of Bard College, in the Rare Book Room in Perkins Library. He detailed 
what he believes to be the shortcomings of higher education and proposed closer ties 
between universities and the public schools—including the proposal to merge the 
high-school senior year and the freshman year of college. Botstein, who also spoke to 
music-department students and faculty members about reinvigorating music edu- 
cation, was the first lecturer in a series called the Duke Colloquium, a new univer- 
sity-based initiative devoted to bridging the humanities and the professional world. 


¢ Rick Hendrick, chair of the Hendrick Automotive Group and owner of Hendrick 


Motorsports, at the Fuqua School of Business. He stressed the importance of keep- 
ing employees satisfied in order to create camaraderie and improve a company’s 
stability. 


¢ Lilly Ledbetter, plaintiff in the landmark Supreme Court case Ledbetter v. Goodyear, 


in Perkins Library. She spoke about the discriminatory circumstances surrounding 
her lawsuit, which eventually led to the passage of the Lilly Ledbetter Fair Pay Act, 
which extends the statute of limitations for filing an equal-pay lawsuit. 


¢ Colum McCann, National Book Award-winning author of Let the Great World 


Spin, in Griffith Theater. He read from the novel and described the imperative of 
storytelling in the face of traumatic events like 9/11. 


¢ Imam Feisal Abdul Rauf, leader of the Park51 project, in the Duke Chapel. In con- 


versation with Dean of the Chapel Sam Wells, he promoted his new book, What’s 
Right with Islam: A New Vision for Muslims and the West, and discussed the difficulties 
he has faced in his plans to build a Muslim community center in Lower Manhattan. 


¢ Salman Rushdie, Booker Prize-winning writer and author of Midnight's Children, 


in Page Auditorium. He spoke about the intersection of politics and literature in the 
contemporary world, including his own experience of being forced to go into hiding 
following publication of his book The Satanic Verses. 
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Rushdie: novelist, storyteller, fatwa survivor. 


UPDATE 


“Going Global,” Duke Magazine, September-October 2010 


hough geographically dis- 

tant, Duke Kunshan Uni- 

versity became a more 

and more familiar theme 
this past semester: Construction 
of the 200-acre campus was well 
under way, and the university 
prepared to submit an applica- 
tion for approval to the Chinese 
Ministry of Education. It was also 
the subject of debate and discus- 
sion—ranging from a Chronicle 
editorial encouraging the admin- 
istration to “get faculty on board 
with Kunshan,” to a letter in the 
student newspaper complaining 
that, among other things, the ad- 
ministration “still has to provide 
a financial plan to make DKU a 
sustainable, let alone meaning- 
ful, undertaking during a time of 
fiscal duress here at Duke,” to a 
discussion with President Richard 
H. Brodhead before the Academic 
Council. 

Opening the Academic Coun- 
cil discussion in March, its chair, 
Craig Henriquez B.S.E. ’81, Ph.D. 
’88, professor of electrical engi- 
neering and computer science, 
Said, “The one question | have 
is, where are the faculty advo- 
cates?” Referring to Duke's part- 
nership with the National 
University of Singapore to create 
a graduate medical program, he 
added, “The Singapore project 
worked because faculty were 
ready to move their research 
and resources and in some cases 
their lives there.” 

Brodhead told the Academic 
Council, “When we first ap- 
proached the trustees with the 
DKU venture in late 2009, the 
response was excitement be- 
cause of its great potential, and 
anxiety because we haven't 
done anything like this and it’s 
not a world we know.” Recent 
efforts have “gone a long way 
to clarify the nature of the proj- 
act,” he said. “The one promise | 
can make is that we will be 
committed to make this effort 
succeed, and we will watch it 
carefully so that we don’t end up 





with unanticipated exposure.” 
Brodhead said he could not 
guarantee there would be no 
conflicts over academic freedom 
and human rights, but that 
those issues have been core 
principles in Duke’s discussions 
with Chinese officials, as they 
were six years earlier in plan- 
ning the Singapore campus. “On 
the whole, it does seem better 
to learn something about China, 
to help our students to learn to 





Lange calls China “an obvious 
and important strategic priority” 
for Duke. The Chinese leadership 
wants to sharply improve higher 
education at home, he said, by 
adopting aspects of the Ameri- 
can liberal-arts approach to un- 
dergraduate education, and by 
developing more interdiscipli- 
nary graduate and professional 
training. “In the coming years, 
more Chinese students will be 
staying at home for their educa- 
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Duke’s partner university, 
Wuhan University, already has a 
range of international partner- 
Ships and is the oldest compre- 
hensive university in China, 
where it is “consistently ranked 
in the top ten,” Lange said. (Chi- 
nese law requires that such 
projects be sponsored by Chi- 
nese universities; Duke’s initial 
sponsor was Shanghai Jiao Tong 
University, but ultimately the 
two partners agreed to go in 
different directions, though they 
will continue to develop joint 
programs.) “It has schools of 
medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, and public health, as well as 

the humanities and 





social sciences, which 
complements the pro- 
grams that Duke 
hopes to pilot at the 
Kunshan campus.” 

A joint agreement 
awards Duke the sole 
authority to propose to 
the DKU board all poli- 
cles and procedures by 
which DKU will operate 
and gives Duke three 
of seven seats on the 
board, while establish- 











negotiate these differences, 
than just to say it’s impossible 
and break off any engagement.” 

In comments to Duke Maga- 
Zine, provost Peter Lange, the 
university’s chief academic offi- 
cer, Said, “We have probably 
gone though as exhaustive a 
planning process for this ven- 
ture as we have for any school, 
institute, or program.” He 
added, “The board of trustees 
has been engaged at every step, 
as have the faculty’s leadership 
and standing committees, a 
number of departments from 
throughout the university, ex- 
pert consultants, and alumni in 
China. This does not mean that 
all the planning is correct in de- 
tail or that there will not be 
changes and surprises down the 
road. Establishing a new univer- 
sity in a different country, with 
partners, rules, and regula- 
tions—not to mention a new 
language—is a complex under- 
taking.” 





tion, and increasing amounts of 
research will be conducted on 
Chinese soil with even deeper 
ties to scholars around the 
world. We believe there is great 
benefit for Duke in being a part 
of this process.” 

Lange noted that Harvard 
University, the University of 
Chicago, Stanford, and New York 
University, among others, have 
all recently announced major 
expansions in China. “China pro- 
vides the ideal laboratory and 
classroom to expand under- 
standing of cross-disciplinary is- 
sues like business, global health, 
the environment, and public 
policy, all areas of great strength 
for Duke.” 

Kunshan is located just out- 
side of Shanghai and has been 
likened to Silicon Valley. It has 
the highest per-capita income in 
the country and has been at- 
tracting high-tech businesses 
from the U.S. and around the 
world, according to Lange. 


ing a five-vote re- 
quirement for all significant DKU 
decisions. (Kunshan and Wuhan 
will each name two members of 
the board.) The agreement de- 
ploys a number of Duke stan- 
dards in key areas, establishing 
Duke’s lead role in faculty affairs, 
admissions, and curriculum. It 
also provides basic guarantees of 
academic freedom, such as open 
access to library resources and, 
through a private network, Inter- 
net resources. 

The agreement commits 
Duke to developing educational 
programs “at world-class stan- 
dards” and to sharing the re- 
sponsibility for annual operating 
support with Kunshan—though 
most of the costs are expected 
to be covered by tuition and 
philanthropy. DKU’s offerings 
will take shape in several 
phases, culminating in the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive 
research university, with under- 
graduate and graduate pro- 
grams. Duke officials expect the 
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campus will open in late 2012; in 
“Phase One,” it will accommo- 
date up to 700 students, as well 
as a state-of-the-art conference 
center. 

Duke’s Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness will be the first on the 
scene, with the degree program 
Master of Management Studies 
and an Executive M.B.A., along 
with a small set of non-degree 
executive-education programs. 
Another Duke component, the 
Global Health Institute, will offer 
a graduate degree and a certifi- 
cate program. 

“An extensive amount of ef- 
fort over the past eighteen 
months has gone into develop- 
ing, analyzing, and testing our 
financial models for this pro- 
gram, and in minimizing Duke’s 
financial risks,” said Lange. Kun- 
shan is dedicating the land and 
constructing the entire campus, 
which would cost about $260 
million if it were built in the U.S. 
Kunshan’s cost-sharing stance Is 
“unprecedented, certainly in 
China, and gives us great assur- 
ance that they are committed to 
the long-term success of this 
university,” he said. 

For the first six years, Duke 
will commit about $6 million 
per year to the venture. That 
figure represents about $4.5 
million from Fuqua programs al- 
ready taking place in China that 
will move to the new campus; 
philanthropy directed to DKU; 
and Duke-provided services for 
the new campus, such as infor- 
mation technology. The remain- 
der—about $1.5 million per 
year—will be a “strategic invest- 
ment” on the part of Duke. Duke 
previously agreed to provide 
$5.5 million for master-plan de- 
Sign and oversight during the 
construction process. 

Ina late-April forum with 
employees, President Brodhead 
was asked about Duke’s global 
ambitions—particularly in 
China. A university that lives up 
to its highest potential “is going 
to be expanding,” he said. “But 
it’s going to be strengthening its 
home activities by means of 
that expansion.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise 
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Happy Anniversary 
Nasher Museum celebrates 
Five-year mark with exhibition 
y acquired works 





of recent 


n its first five years, the Nasher Museum 

of Art has focused on modern and con- 

temporary art with particular emphasis 
on global, emerging artists of color. The 
exhibition “Building the Contemporary 
Collection,” in celebration of the mu- 
seum’s fifth anniversary, presents the most 
important contemporary works acquired 
since its founding. 

Forty-two artists are featured in the ex- 
hibition, among them William Cordova, 
Noah Davis, Rineke Dijkstra, Marlene 
Dumas, David Hammons, Barkley L. Hen- 
dricks, Glenn Ligon, Christian Marclay, 
Zwelethu Mthethwa, Odili Donald Odita, 
Dario Robleto, David Salle, Gary Sim- 
mons, Xaviera Simmons, Jeff Sonhouse, 
Eve Hank Willis Thomas, 
Mickalene Thomas, Bob Thompson, Kara 
Walker, Jeff Whetstone, Kehinde Wiley, 
Fred Wilson, and Lynette Yiadom-Boakye. 

The exhibition reflects the museum's 


Sussman, 


interest in the art and culture of the 
African diaspora and includes works in a 





variety of media—painting, drawing, 
photography, sculpture, video, and instal- 
lation. It is curated by Trevor Schoon- 
maker, Patsy R. and Raymond D. Nasher 
Curator of Contemporary Art, and is on 


display through mid-August. 





Modern view: Lynette Yiadom-Boakye’s Tambourine. 
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Moving: Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance Company will 
reconstruct D-Man in the Waters at ADF. 


Dance Party 





ADF features something old, something new 





or more than forty years, Charles L. 

Reinhart has served as director of the 

American Dance Festival (ADB), an in- 
ternationally acclaimed modern dance cel- 
ebration that moved from Bennington, 
Vermont, to Durham in 1978. As part of 
its 2011 season—Reinhart’s last as direc- 
tor—the ADF opens in June with a gala 
in his honor featuring works by five chore- 
ographers and companies: North Carolina 
native Mark Dendy, the Scottish Dance 
Theater, performance artist John Kelly, 
Durham-based Chuck Davis African 
American Dance Ensemble, and Hubbard 
Street Dance Chicago. 

The season features thirteen companies, 
including three that are marking anniver- 
saries: perennial crowd favorite Pilobolus, 
which celebrates its fortieth anniversary 
with three world premieres; Japanese duo 
Eiko + Koma, celebrating their fortieth 
anniversary with a reconstruction of Rzver, 
a piece first presented at Duke in 1995, 
which takes place at the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens’ Culberson Asiatic Arboretum 
pond; and Doug Varone and Dancers, 


marking its twenty-fifth year with Chap- 
ters from a Broken Novel, a series of twenty- 
two vignettes inspired by Varone’s 
collection of phrases, photos, quotes, and 
overheard conversations. 

Other companies include Belgium’s 
Rosas; Bill T. Jones/Arnie Zane Dance 
Company; Israel’s Yossi Berg and Oded 
Graf; China’s Tau Dance Theater, making 
its U.S. debut; a joint performance by EV- 
IDENCE, A Dance Company, and Dayton 
Contemporary Dance Company; Rosie 
Herrera; Emanuel Gat Dance; and Paul 
Taylor Dance Company. 

The season also includes “PAST/FOR- 
WARD,” a program featuring works by 
acclaimed director and choreographer 
Martha Clarke, who will develop an ADF- 
commissioned world premiere through- 
out the course of the summer; Rika 
Okamota and Alex Brady, who will recon- 
struct Twyla Tharp’s Sweet Fields; and for- 
mer ADF International Choreographer in 
Residence participant Bulareyaung Pa- 
garlava, who will present his first ADF- 
commissioned world premiere. 





Lois Greenfield 





alyx kraters are large 
vases with low handles 
that were used to hold 
wine. This krater is 
painted in the red-figure style, a 
technique invented around 450 
B.CE. that leaves the figures red 
TNO MUATeM ele COCOUTAOM ITI NTMI UN 
black gaze. The red-figure tech- 
nique allowed the artist to create 
foreshortening and depth 
through the use of internal lines. 
This krater’s illustrations re- 
flect the theme of fecundity. The 
divinities Triptolemos, Hekate, 
Kore (Persephone), and Deme- 
ter—all associated with the Earth 
and fertility—appear on the 
vase’s principal side. 
Triptolemos is shown sitting 
in the winged chariot he will 
ride throughout Greece to spread 
his knowledge of agriculture, 
learned from Demeter. He holds 
a phiale (a wide, round, shallow 





bowl without handles or a foot) 
TACO TUANGAM CONC NMP CIOCCIATINO CO) 
pour wine from an o/nochoe (a 
wine Jug) as an offering and 
prayer for his travels. On the 
other side of the vase Is a stan- 
dard scene of three unidentified 
youths: One holds a lyre and an- 
other holds a strigilis (a curved 
instrument used to clean dirt and 
perspiration off a body). 

This calyx krater was one of 
the first objects housed at the 
Duke University Museum of Art, 
the predecessor to the Nasher 
Museum. Mary Duke Biddle Trent 
Semans ’59, Hon. ’83 purchased 
the vase in 1964 and gave it to 
the Duke Classical Collection, now 
stored at the Nasher. It is one of 
only three complete calyx kraters 
attributed to the artist Polygno- 
tos by Sir John Beazley, the art 
historian who first studied the 
styles of workshops and artists 
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in ancient Athens. 

Recently, this object under- 
went conservation to remove 
residue that was left behind dur- 
ing previous repairs, believed to 
have heen made in antiquity. A 
conservator cleaned the vase, 
first by wetting the cracks and 
separating the pot. Then he 
soaked it in a solution of water 
and ethanol (10:1) to remove the 
accumulation of surface dirt and 
glues. Samples of these materials 
are being analyzed to determine 
when the repairs took place. 

The fragments were reassem- 
bled, and the restored krater is 
currently on view at the Nasher 
as part of a student- and faculty- 
curated exhibition, “Containing 
Antiquity.” The exhibition is on 
view in the permanent collection 
until 2012. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 
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d Kronos 


t world premiere 


s part of Duke Performances’ “Inven- 
Nees series that spotlights innovative 

American artists, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning composer Steve Reich and Grammy 
Award-winning group the Kronos Quartet 
debuted their latest collaboration, WTC 
9/11, at Page Auditorium in March. Com- 
muissioned by Duke Performances and writ- 
ten specifically for Kronos, it is the third 
collaboration between Reich and the group 

Using the events of September 11, 
2001, as an artistic premise, WIC 9/11 
integrates live and taped quartet perform- 
ances, prerecorded voices (air traffic con- 
trollers, firefighters, people at Ground 
Zero), and electronic sound samples. 
Reich, who is Jewish, used snippets of 
prayers and psalms being recited by people 
practicing Shmira, a tradition whereby the 
living keep watch over the dead, guarding 
the body and soul until burial. Another 
sample featured a cellist and a cantor from 
a New York synagogue singing parts of 
Psalms and the Torah. 

In addition to WTC 9/11, the concert 
included the artists’ previous collabora- 
tions, Triple Quartet and Different Trains, as 
well as selections from The Cave, Reich’s 
1993 opera. Reich and the Kronos Quartet 
were artists-in-residence in the days lead- 
ing up to the performance, engaging in in- 
formal conversations with the Duke and 
Durham communities about their work. 


Red-Figure Calyx Krater, Attic, 

c. 450 B.CE. Attributed to the 
painter Polygnotos. Ceramic. 
18% x 18 % inches. Gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. James H. Semans. 


Tragic inspiration: Reich used 9/11 as an artistic starting point. 
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Special Collections Library, Duke University 


ery few Hebrew manu- 
Scripts survive from the 
period between the Dead 
Sea Scrolls of the first and 
second century CE. and the 


Aleppo Codex of the tenth century. 


Duke Is fortunate to hold twenty- 
three Hebrew Torah fragments 
from this so-called “silent period. 

Lebanese-born American 
physician Fuad Ashkar donated 
the collection of fragments in the 
1970s. They were likely once held 
by the Ben Ezra Synagogue in 
Cairo in the genizah, or storeroom 
for damaged and unusable texts. 
They were dispersed with other 
materials from the collection in 
the nineteenth century. 

The texts are datable to the 
eighth century and are close to 
the Masoretic textual tradition, 


” 


Selections from the Rare 
Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 


which is the most traditionally 
accepted form of the Jewish Bible. 
The individual fragments record 
passages from Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. The manuscripts are written 
on gevil, a form of tanned animal 
hide that was used for Torah 
scrolls. 

One of the fragments in the 
collection contains a passage from 
Exodus (15:19-16:1), including the 
Song of the Sea, one of the most 
distinctive passages in the Bible. 
The poem celebrates the Israelites’ 
safe crossing of the Red Sea, 
praises God for vanquishing their 
enemies, and anticipates their 
arrival in the Promised Land. This 
fragment has recently been con- 
served by the Israel Museum’s 
Paper Conservation Laboratory 
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Section of the Torah. Manuscript 


fragment on gevil. 26 inches x 18 inches. 


Circa 600-800 C.E. 


and has been on exhibit at the 
Shrine of the Book at the Israel 
Museum in Jerusalem. 

The Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library holds 
significant collections of early 
manuscripts in a variety of lan- 
guages, including more than 100 
early Greek manuscripts, almost 
200 Latin manuscripts, more than 
thirty Hebrew manuscripts, and a 
variety of manuscripts in other 
languages. 


—Andrew Armacost, head of col- 
lection development and curator 
of collections at the Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library 


http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 


Obacco-Stained 











cigarette 


c th 
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lustry’s indelible imprint on 


ven though the American Tobacco 
Company and Liggett & Myers have 
closed, tobacco’s presence in Durham 
endures. Former cigarette factories have 
been repurposed into vibrant, mixed-use 
spaces that offer housing and office space, 
performing-arts venues, and retail shops. 
Several renovated factories—including 
Golden Belt and Smith Warehouse 





are 
bringing renewed life to formerly aban- 
doned stretches of the Bull City. 

Music department graduate student 
George Lam A.M. ’08, Ph.D. ’11 was in- 
trigued by the complicated role that the 
Nicotiana plant played in the life of 
Durham—providing a source of steady 
employment for factory workers and an 
economic boom for Durham, followed by 
the decline of the tobacco industry as the 
deleterious health effects of smoking be- 
came well-known. 

The Persistence of Smoke, Lam’s doctoral 
thesis, is a one-act opera that was per- 
formed in April at Golden Belt. Lam con- 
interviews 
retired business executives and produc- 
tion workers, historians, journalists, and 
urban planners. Playwright John Justice 
used the interviews, government docu- 
ments, and newspaper accounts of to- 
bacco’s decline to write a libretto. The 
Opera centers on an architect who is 
poised to unveil a comprehensive plan to 
redevelop shuttered cigarette factories. 
On his way to the presentation, he is con- 
fronted by his estranged father, a former 
cigarette worker, who invokes tobacco’s 
heyday and the prosperity it generated. 

The opera was directed by Jay O’Berski, 
assistant professor of the practice in the 
theater department, and featured music by 
the Ciompi Quartet, the Red Clay Saxo- 
phone Quartet, mezzo-soprano and ad- 
junct professor of the practice of music 
Sandra Cotton A.M. ’02, soprano Nakia 
Verner, and baritone Scott MacLeod. The 
Persistence of Smoke was part of the music 
department’s “Encounters: with the music 


ducted oral-history with 


of our time” series, and presented’ in asso- 
ciation with the Center for Documentary 
Studies and the Graduate School. 





Perspective on Iraq 
War photographer wins CDS/ 
Honickman First Book Prize 


enjamin Lowy, a war and feature pho- 
Resear: has won the fifth Center for 

Documentary Studies/Honickman First 
Book Prize in Photography for a collection 
of photographs from six years of the Iraq 
War. He took the photographs with his 
camera pointed through Humvee windows 
or military-issue night-vision goggles. The 
prize includes a grant of $3,000 and publi- 
cation of the photographer's first book, 
which will be titled Iraq / Perspectives. It will 
be published in the fall by Duke University 
Press in association with CDS Books of the 
Center for Documentary Studies. 

After Lowy found it impossible to pho- 
tograph on the streets unprotected, he de- 
cided to make images through Humvee 
windows, which emphasized his sense of 
detachment and the physical separation be- 
tween American soldiers and Iraqi civilians. 

“The images are not intimate,” he says. 
“Metaphorically speaking, the windows 
represent a barrier that impedes dialogue. 
The pictures show a fragment of Iraqi 
daily life taken by a transient passenger in 
a Humvee.” 

To take the night-vision photographs, 
Lowy attached the goggles to his camera 
with duct tape, dental floss, or chewing 
gum. Among other things, he pho- 
tographed soldiers as they entered houses 
and bedrooms of Iraqi civilians during 
nighttime raids. 

Color-photography pioneer William 
Eggleston judged the competition and 
chose Lowy to win the prize. Lowy’s pho- 
tographs have appeared in numerous pub- 
lications, including The New York Times 
Magazine, Time, Newsweek, Fortune, The New 
Yorker, Vanity Fair, and GQ. 
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Captured: image from Lowy’s night-vision photos taken in Iraq. 


Hot under the collar: Fuqua research shows that higher 


temperatures during baseball games mean more hit batsmen. 


Energetic Start-up 





Entrepreneurship competition picks a winner 


company that would make electrical 

generators out of abandoned water 
towers, won the eleventh annual Duke 
Start-up Challenge this 
spring. Created by grad- 
uate students Will 
Fadrhonc, Tripp Hyde, 
and Matt Kaufmann— 
enrolled in the Nicholas 
School of the Environ- 
ment, the Pratt School 
of Engineering, and the 
Fuqua School of Busi- 
ness, respectively—Hy- 
Tower beat out a record 
110 other competitors 
and won the $50,000 
grand prize, which will 
be used as seed money for 
the business. 

The contest has three 
parts. In November, teams made “elevator 
pitches,” or short descriptions of their 
companies’ virtues, in the first round of 
the competition. In February, teams com- 


Hemi Energy Storage, an idea for a 





Renewed purpose: yesterday’s water tower, 
tomorrow’s generator. 


peted in a second round of executive 
pitches, after which the field was nar- 
rowed to seven for a final round. 

Judges for this year’s final round included 
several alumni: Melissa 
Bernstein 87, cofounder 
and co-owner of toy com- 
pany Melissa & Doug 
(and the subject of a mini- 
profile in the March-April 
2011 Duke Magazine); 
Geoff Kanter '89, man- 
aging director of MK 
Media Ventures; and Tom 
McMurray B.S.M.E. ’76, 
M.S. 78, Ph.D. ’80, chair 
and president of Marine 
Ventures Foundation. The 
final event's keynote 
speaker was J.B. Pritzker 
'87, an entrepreneur and 
venture capitalist and 
leader of the Pritzker Group. 

A $10,000 runner-up prize was given to 
70Sesame, a team that developed a group- 
messaging system for the Chinese market. 


Crescent-Shaped Decline 


Why have economies in Muslim countries been slow to develop? 


slamic society flourished for much of its 

first half-millennium, but today, Muslim 

economies worldwide lag behind the 
West in many basic ways: There are few 
large private companies and sophisticated 
financial exchanges, and massive unem- 
ployment among youth plagues a large 
number of countries. 

Some have suggested that geography, 
colonialism, Muslim attitudes, or some in- 
compatibility between Islam and capital- 
ism have hindered these countries. Timur 
Kuran, professor of economics and political 
science and Gorter Family Professor of Is- 
lamic studies at Duke, has offered a more 
nuanced hypothesis in a new book, Te Long 
Divergence: How Islamic Law Held Back the 
Middle East. 

Starting around the tenth century C.E., 


Kuran says, Islamic legal institutions 
slowed or blocked the emergence of central 
features of a modern economy. The Islamic 
inheritance system—which served to divide 
individual fortunes—and the absence of the 
corporation, Kuran says, are among the fac- 
tors that have prevented growth. 

“Classical Islam’s distinct combination of 
economic institutions was obviously com- 
patible with success in the medieval global 
economy,” Kuran says. “But they failed to 
produce the transformations necessary for 
keeping the Middle East globally compet- 
itive.” Kuran hopes his effort will help peo- 
ple develop a more complex understanding 
of the history of the Islamic Middle East 
and perhaps also serve to cultivate an ap- 
preciation for the unintended consequences 
of certain social institutions. 
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Some animals that can live longer than humans: parrots, seabirds, clams, and tortoises 


Growing Old Together 


Other primates age similarly to humans 


or many years, it was thought that humans, with our rela- 
piv long life spans and access to modern medicine, aged 

more slowly than other animals. Early comparisons with rats, 
mice, and other short-lived creatures confirmed the hunch. But 
now, the first-ever multi-species comparison of human aging 
patterns with those in chimps, gorillas, and other primates sug- 
gests the pace of human aging may not be so unique after all. 

Susan Alberts, associate director at the National Evolutionary 
Synthesis Center in Durham and the Jack H. Neely Associate Pro- 
fessor of biology at Duke, coauthored the recent study, which ap- 
peared in the journal Sczence. The researchers combined data from 
long-term studies of seven species of wild primates: capuchin 
monkeys from Costa Rica, muriqui monkeys from Brazil, baboons 
and blue monkeys from Kenya, chimpanzees from Tanzania, go- 
rillas from Rwanda, and sifaka lemurs from Madagascar. 

They compared human aging rates—measured as the rate at 
which mortality risk increases with age—to similar data for 
nearly 3,000 other primates, and the data fell neatly within the 
primate continuum. Still, humans live the longest among pri- 


SYLLABUS 






mates and, unlike many other 
mammals, live well past their 
reproductive primes. 

The results also confirm a 
pattern observed in humans 
and elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom: As males age, they 
die sooner than their female 
counterparts. In primates, the 
mortality gap between males 
and females is narrowest for 
the species that tend to com- 
pete less for female attention. 

“We still don’t know what 
governs maximum life span,” 
Alberts says. “Some human 
studies suggest we might be able to live a lot longer than we do 
now. Looking to other primates to understand where we are and 
aren't flexible in our aging will help answer that question.” 





In it for the long haul: Capuchins are among 
primates with lengthy life spans. 


Philosophy 131: Kant 


erman philosopher Immanuel 
Kant’s 178] masterwork on the 
nature of knowledge, Critique of 
Pure Reason, has a longstanding 
reputation for frustrating readers with 
its dense style and the intricacy of its 
ideas. When Andrew Janiak was first 
assigned to read the Critique during 
his own undergraduate days, he was 
flabbergasted. 

“| remember spending hours reading 
it and getting nowhere,” he says. “I was 
a Straight-A student and all of a sudden 
| was thinking, ‘Maybe I’m not smart. ” 

Doggedness is an absolute necessity 
for those who want to understand 
Kant’s work—“unless you're a genius,” 
Janiak says. 

Kant’s Critique Is full of ideas that, if 
left unexplained, seem counterintuitive 
or even impossible. The entire Critique 
is essentially devoted to answering one 
question: How are synthetic a priori, 
non-empirical judgments possible? (The 
classic example of a synthetic a priori 
judgment is “7 + 5 = 12.”) In one sense, 
Kant wrote several hundred pages in 


order to prove the viability of an arith- 
metical statement that most of us are 
willing to take for granted. 

Janiak believes that students need to 
ease into dealing with Kant’s abstract 
reasoning. He requires only eleven 
pages of writing throughout the semes- 
ter, at first assigning a one-page re- 
sponse to the prompt “What are 
analytic judgments?” This can be a diffi- 
cult question to answer succinctly, even 
though Kant states that analytic judg- 
ments can be as simple as “red is red.” 

The list of later thinkers strongly in- 
fluenced by Kant includes philosophers 
as far apart in time and ideology as 
Georg Hegel, Karl Marx, and Bertrand 
Russell. An understanding of Kant is 
considered vital to a full understanding 
of modern philosophy, and that alone 
iS a. good reason to study Kant, says 
Janiak. 

But Janiak also thinks that it’s valu- 
able for students to work through the 
sheer challenge that Kant’s material 
presents, even if they don’t end up 
studying philosophy for a living. Imag- 
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ining one of his students as a hospital 
administrator presented with a seem- 
ingly intractable problem—like a badly 
mismanaged and seemingly unsalvage- 
able budget—Janiak says, “The only 
thing to do ina situation like that is to 
step back, take a deep breath, and say, 


a 


‘I've done this kind of thing before. 


Professor 

Andrew Janiak is an associate professor 
of philosophy. He holds an M.A. from the 
University of Michigan and a Ph.D. from 
Indiana University-Bloomington. He is 
the author of Newton as Philosopher 
(Cambridge, 2008) and is currently 
editing Space, an upcoming installment 
in the Oxford Philosophical Concepts 
series. 


Prerequisites 
None; Philosophy 101, “History of 
Modern Philosophy,” is recommended. 


Readings 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason 
(Paul Guyer and Allen Wood, trans.); The 


Critique of Pure Reason 





Cambridge Companion to Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason (Paul Guyer, ed.); Jill 
Buroker, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason; 
assorted articles and selections from 
philosophers relevant to the course. 


Assignments 

Three short papers—one, two, and three 
pages in length—written from specific 
prompts. One five-page term paper ona 
topic of the student’s choice. 


A 


—Connor Southard 





MALS 


New home for chimp observations: Jane Goodall and Duke’s Anne Pusey with decades of research collected at Gombe, Tanzania. 


Megan Morr 


Notes of Note 


Goodall’s field observations come to Duke 


ane Goodall began observing chimpanzees in Tanzania in 1960, taking meticulous 

notes and typing them up at night. Now, more than fifty years later, her comprehensive 

documentation of chimpanzee social organization and behavior, and that of students 
and researchers who followed her to her camp near Gombe Stream, resides at Duke. 

The Jane Goodall Institute Research Center houses twenty filing cabinets full of doc- 
uments dating back to Goodall’s first observations at Gombe, as well as written reports 
in English and Swahili, data summaries known as “check-sheets,” and hand-drawn maps, 
videotapes, and photographs that are currently being processed. Anne Pusey, chair of 
the department of evolutionary anthropology at Duke, is leading the project; she began 
working with Goodall in Africa in 1970. The collection continues to receive new data 
from the study at Gombe on a regular basis in paper and digital forms. 

Goodall visited campus to announce the acquisition and gave a speech in which she 
reviewed her career. She was twenty-six when she first arrived in Tanzania and had 
little training and no fixed methodology, but she took detailed notes of everything she 
observed chimpanzees doing. Simply by watching carefully, Goodall revolutionized 
scientific understanding of chimpanzees: They make and use tools. They mate promis- 
cuously but have lifelong bonds with their mothers. They laugh and play. They have 
shifting political alliances and wage violent battles over territory. They hunt monkeys 
and bush pigs in organized groups and eat their meat. 

The study at Gombe has been ongoing since Goodall began it, offering researchers 
a unique longitudinal look at chimpanzee families and other social bonds. 





In Brief 


Philip Bennett, the Eugene C. Patter- 
son Professor of the Practice of journal- 
ism and public policy, will join the 
PBS investigative documentary series 
Frontline in the newly created role of 
managing editor. Bennett will con- 
tinue in his teaching position at Duke 
and will join the Frontline team in May. 


Kelly Crace, a staff counselor with 
Duke’s Counseling and Psychological 
Services center, will become the new 
director on July 1. She will succeed 
Kathy Hollingsworth, who is retiring. 


Robert J. Lefkowitz, Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute investigator and pro- 
fessor at Duke Medical Center, has re- 
ceived the George M. Kober Medal, the 
highest honor of the Association of 
American Physicians. He was honored 
for his research into understanding the 
largest, most important, and most 
therapeutically accessible receptor sys- 
tem that controls the body’s response 
to drugs and hormones. 


Susan Lozier, professor of physical 
oceanography at the Nicholas School of 
the Environment, was elected chair of 
the Academic Council. She is the first 
professor from the Nicholas School to 
be elected to that post and will succeed 
outgoing chair Craig Henriquez B.S.E. 
’81, Ph.D. ’88, professor of biomedical 
engineering and computer science, on 


July 1. 


Former Delaware Senator Ted Kauf- 
man ‘60 will lead an effort to expand 
Duke’s law program in Washington. 
Before filling the Senate seat vacated by 
Vice President Joseph Biden, Kaufman 
was a senior lecturing fellow at Duke’s 
law school. 


Tim Walsh, assistant vice president 
and controller for the past six years, has 
been named the university's vice pres- 
ident for finance. He succeeds Hof 
Milam, who left in December to be- 
come the senior vice president for fi- 
nance and administration at Wake 
Forest University. 
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In March, the Wisconsin state legislature passed a bill—later signed into law 
by new Republican Governor Scott Walker—severely limiting the collective 
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in a perilous position. Duke Magazine spoke to Nancy MacLean, Arts & 


Sciences Professor of history and a scholar of women’s and labor history 


and of the American conservative movement, to find out what effect these 


sweeping actions will have. 





Megan Morr 


What are some reasons why we have 
public-sector unions? 


Nancy MacLean 


Arts & Sciences Professor of history 


Public employees began pushing for 
union recognition and collective bar- 
gaining rights at the same time that the 
civil rights movement was pushing for 
equal citizenship for African Americans. 
The two efforts came together in Mem- 
phis in 1968 during the sanitation 
workers’ strike there, where the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King Jr. lost his 
life standing beside sanitation workers 
who were seeking, above all, the right 
to union recognition and collective 
bargaining rights. That really was the 
beginning of a wave of organizing of 
public-sector workers—many of whom 
were African Americans, many of whom 
were women—that really took off in the 
1970s as those groups claimed equal 
citizenship rights across the board. 


Public workers did not bring on this economic and budgetary crisis. 


Public-sector unions often are bar- 
gaining for things that are broadly in 
the public interest: for keeping down 
class sizes so that students learn better, 
for having better nurse-patient ratios in 
public hospitals, for upping levels of po- 
lice protection, things like that, that are 
in the broader public interest and not 
about workers’ wages or compensation. 


Yet much of the rhetoric surrounding this 
debate is framed in terms of how much 
workers’ compensation and benefits are 
costing the states. Why do you think that is? 


The conservative movement has effec- 
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tively taken over the Republican Party 
and made it very different from the Re- 
publican Party my father voted for when 
he was alive and that he supported 
through the years. Conservative organiza- 
tions and think tanks have very effective 
media staffs, do a lot of polling, do a lot 
of focus-group testing, and really think 
hard about how to craft their messages. 
So you'll see, for example, certain kinds 
of buzzwords: They rarely will say 
“unionism” without saying “monopoly 
unionism.” They will rarely talk about 
groups, whether it’s gay people or public 
workers, without saying “special rights” 
rather than “rights.” There is kind of 

an Orwellian attention to language de- 
signed to put the groups that they're 
targeting beyond the pale somehow. 

I think that there has been a very 
calculated and carefully calibrated and 
modulated attempt to make public 
workers and their unions seem like 
villains—like they're somehow hurting 
or taking advantage of the rest of us. 
Yet if we just take the story back a little 
further in time, we might actually 
remember that public workers did not 
bring on this economic and budgetary 
crisis, that this is the result of some very 
shady and problematic practices on the 
part of our banking industry, which 
were enabled by deregulation and which 
almost undermined our entire economy. 

Our attention is pointed instead to- 
ward school teachers and school crossing 
guards and firefighters, to make us 
think that somehow they have created 
the insecurity that we are now feeling or 
the kind of economic retrenchment that 
the whole economy is experiencing. I 
think that the framing is false, and I 


actually do believe—and I say this ina 
very considered way—that it is deliber- 
ately and intentionally misleading. 


How should states cut their budget deficits? 


Our revenue system has changed dra- 
matically since the 1980s, let alone the 
1950s and 1960s, when, by the way, the 
economy thrived and the middle class 
grew. We do not have a tax system that 
is adequate to the needs of an advanced 
society and we do not have a tax system 
that is fair. We need to get back toa 
sane system of taxation in which people 
who have benefited most from living in 
this country pay higher tax rates and our 
government has adequate income to do 
what we ask of it, and do it well. 

If you look at the poll data, even 
wealthier Americans are willing to pay 
adequate taxes to support our schools and 
to pay teachers adequate salaries for the 
work that they do, but again, we have this 
very ideological Republican Party now 
that is dominated by the conservative 
movement that came out of the Barry 
Goldwater candidacy in 1964, and they 
are calling for things that not even some 
of the wealthiest Americans would want 
to see. These anti-union bills were poli- 
cies-in-waiting, you could say, waiting for 
an immediate budget crisis as a pretext to 
enact policies that these ideological con- 
servatives had been seeking for decades. 


The law passed in Wisconsin severely lim- 
its collective bargaining rights. Is there a 
reason to have a union without strong 
collective bargaining rights? 


The basic point is, as I saw on a placard 





at one of the Wisconsin demonstrations, 
“United we bargain, divided we beg.” 
A union exists to bring the collective 
power of coworkers to bear in winning 
better conditions and benefits than 
isolated individuals could in the face 

of concentrated power. 

What’s interesting, if you take this 
back historically to the 1930s, is that it 
was an employers’ push first of all to re- 
strict unions to just collective bargain- 
ing. Back in the late 1930s and 1940s, 
unions were also involved in advocating 
for things like community health cen- 
ters and in sponsoring various kinds of 
state and national legislation that 
sought things like universal health care. 
But they faced a concerted pushback 
from employers on that front. Collective 
bargaining, in effect, restricted what 
unions could do in the U.S. as compared 
to what they were doing in countries of 
Western Europe. 

The other thing to notice about the 
Wisconsin legislation is that to say it 
limits collective bargaining rights 1s re- 
ally an understatement. The legislation is 
crafted to ensure that within about five 
years, public-sector unions would die out 
in the state because they would be lim- 
ited to bargaining only for wages— 
which would be limited to the rate of 
inflation—and they’d have no reliable 
dues funding and would not be able to 
deliver benefits to their members. 

The United States is also attracting 
the attention of human-rights groups for 
our effective denial of the right to organ- 
ize to workers. Amnesty International is 
citing the U.S. as a problem nation that 
is violating international labor law and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 











Associated Press 


Rights. Their report mentions that hun- 
dreds of anti-labor bills have been intro- 
duced in more than thirty states. 


Do you think Republicans will see a back- 
lash in this country to pushing for and 
passing this kind of legislation? 


Well, we'll see what happens. In real 
time, 2012 is pretty far from now, and | 
think that the political operatives who 
are proposing these measures understand 
that a lot will happen between now and 
then. Clearly, we have seen pronounced 
reaction to what’s happening, first in 
Wisconsin and then around the country 
in these other places the legislation is 
being proposed. 

But at the same time, it could turn 
out to have been a pretty effective gam- 
bit. The American public suffers from a 
kind of attention-deficit disorder at this 
point in our national life, and I don't 
know what’s going to happen in 2012. 

I would say, sadly, that I’m not opti- 
mistic these days for the long term about 
the prospects for robust democracy in the 
United States, not least because of the 
continuing power of money in our poli- 
tics, which is only going to get worse 
with the [Supreme Court's] C7tizens 
United decision. I think we're going to 
see a barrage of campaign advertising 
that will cloud the issues and mislead the 
public. When you put all these things 
together, it’s pretty chilling, actually. 


This interview was conducted, condensed, and 


edited by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 


Watch MacLean’s Office Hours conversation about the 
labor situation in Wisconsin. http://bit.ly/dmmaclean 
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Keeping Time 





Twenty-five-and-a-half hours with The Bad Plus 


leven-thirty in the morning. Reid 
Anderson and Ethan Iverson are 
standing by the locked doors to 

Bone Hall in the Mary Duke Bid- 

dle Music Building, and they 

look tired. It’s late January. A few 

days earlier, they'd played a show 

in Israel. This morning, they left their 
Brooklyn apartments and flew to Durham. 
Anderson, a bassist and composer, and 
Iverson, a pianist and composer, are two- 
thirds of the contemporary jazz trio The 
Bad Plus. (Dave King, the drummer, will 
arrive in the early afternoon from Min- 
neapolis.) Duke Performances, the univer- 
sity’s 


performing-arts operation, has 


commissioned the band to make an 
arrangement of Igor Stravinsky’s 
The Rite of Spring, which they 
are preparing to perform for the 
first late March at 


Reynolds Industries Theater. The commis- 


time in 


sion also includes a residency by the band 
on campus, which is broken into three in- 
stallments—fall, winter, and spring. The 
current trip, the winter one, is the second 
time the band has been at Duke. 
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Finally, someone arrives with the key, 
and the small group that’s gathered moves 
into the room. 

During the fall visit, the band had met 
with four graduate students in the music 
department—Alex Kotch A.M. 09, Jamie 
Keesecker, Dan Ruccia A.M. 08, and Ken- 
neth Stewart 
of working with them on their individual 
compositions. This morning's session is a 
continuation of what happened in the fall, 
which, by the way things start out, does 
not sound like it was entirely smooth sail- 
ing. Iverson makes a reference to “fallout” 
from the earlier meeting. There are some 
tense moments to begin with—creative 
collaborations tend to produce those— 


and had begun the process 





but when the students begin presenting 
the changes they've made to their work, 
the conversation flows more freely, if tech- 
nically, as music and language seem to co- 
exist in less-than-perfect harmony. Some 
snippets: 





Now hear this: The Bad Plus—Iverson, Anderson, and King, from 
left—work through a graduate-student composition. 


“This time the notation fee/s like the 
piece....” “It’s fast, and it’s notey—I have 
to hear you guys play it....” “It’s like put- 
ting the Legos together....” “It’s not 
something we can talk about....” 

Finally, Iverson interjects, “I think a lot 
of the best music in the twentieth century 
has been made by people showing other 
people how it goes at the piano.” 

And that is what they do as the session 
winds down. Ruccia plays Iverson part of 
his piece on the piano, then Iverson plays it 
back to him as people are packing up their 
things and getting ready for the next event. 


THREE O'CLOCK. The band, now com- 


plete with King, is on stage at Baldwin 


“It’s not an easy marriage” between jazz and classical. 


Auditorium. There are snacks up there, 
too—tortilla chips and salsa, hummus, 
and bottled water. Unlike the earlier “note 
session,” this part of the residency, the “lis- 
tening session,” is open to the public. A 
small crowd is assembled, but the vast 


emptiness of the auditorium is notable, 
and noted. King suggests that the crowd 
set up chairs on the stage with them, and 
soon, everybody but Alex Kotch, one of 
the student composers, is sitting at eye 
level with the band. Kotch is below in the 
first row. The band is playing his piece. 
Kotch and King discuss changing the 
beat. They play one time through, and it’s 
too fast. “That’s getting more into ‘River- 
dance’ territory,” King jokes. They play 
slower, and after a few runs, Kotch is set- 
tling into the give and take with the 
band. “I’m not super married to the C- 
minor bar,” he says at one point. And they 
play the piece again. And again. After 
nearly forty-five minutes of rejiggering, 
it’s time to move on to the next student. 


SEVEN-THIRTY, and a cold rain is falling. 
The bandmates have spent a grueling 
three-and-a-half hours working through 
the student compositions and collaborating 
with the composers, and they are clearly in 
the mood to loosen up. They are sitting 
around a table on the small stage of the 
Duke Coffeehouse on East 
They've got a bottle of wine open and are 
sipping from small plastic cups. This is the 
listening party, a common element in 


Campus. 


pretation of Chopin by jazz icons Lee 
Konitz and Gil Evans. When it stops, 
Iverson is the first to chime in: “I’m sorry, 
but that’s just not good music.” “Yeah, 
let’s play some bluesy licks over Chopin,” 
King adds, sarcastically. 

It’s a subject that the band necessarily 
cares about—they have a scant two months 
to figure out how they will interpret one 
of the best-known and most revered pieces 
of twentieth-century classic music. But it 
won't be their first time in the arena: They 
“covered” Stravinsky’s “Variations d’Apol- 
lon” on their 2008 album For A// I Care 
(which also included covers of grunge-rock 
band Nirvana’s “Lithium” Pink 
Floyd’s “Comfortably Numb”). 

“It’s not an easy mar- 
riage” between jazz and 
classical, Anderson says. 
And while the band was 
dismissive of Konitz’s 
and Evans’ 
they do admire some suc- 
cessful meldings of the 
two: Don Lambert, John 
Lewis, and Bud Powell 
have all made it work. So 
has Konitz. Toward the 
end of the hour-and-a- 


and 


attempts, 





Duly noted: Iverson, above, articulates creative tensions; King gets percussive. 


Duke Performances’ artist residencies. 
Dan Mueller, a musicology graduate 
student who is moderating the session, 
uses his iPod (which is hooked into the 
venue’s speaker system) to play an inter- 


half long session, Iverson says that in the 
1940s, Konitz and tenor saxophonist 
Warne Marsh practiced Bach inventions 
together. The resulting recordings, he says, 
“had this sort of unbelievable purity.” 





ELEVEN in the morning the next day. The 
band is slow to assemble in the lobby of 
Durham’s Hilton hotel. They went to a 
friend’s house for dinner after the listening 
party the night before, and they are on 
their way to the John Hope Franklin Cen- 
ter, where they Il participate in a panel dis- 
cussion moderated by Scott Lindroth, vice 
provost for the arts. Aaron Greenwald, di- 
rector of Duke Performances, waits in the 
lobby to drive them to campus. But before 
they get there, they reflect on what lies 
ahead as they put the finishing touches on 
their Rite of Spring interpretation, titled 
“On Sacred Ground,” which has been in 
the works for nearly a year. 

“We're getting to know this music 1n- 
timately—there are 
great ideas in this piece 
that blow the doors 
wide open for the 
twentieth century,” 
Anderson says. King 
worries about his part, 
but concludes that he’s 
glad the band is doing 
it. “I think it’s going 
to be personal. We're 
getting to the fun part: 
the score, the parts for 
the instruments.” 

At the Franklin Center an hour later, 
Duke faculty members, students, and 
members of the Durham community sit in 
a meeting room, many eating complimen- 
tary Indian food for lunch. 

During the panel discussion, Lindroth 
and the band talk about the use of The Rite 
of Spring in Fantasia (it’s during the cre- 
ation scene), the 1913 premiere perform- 
ance in Paris that caused a riot (though the 
composition later well-received), 
watching videos of the Joffrey Ballet’s 
recreation of the original accompanying 
Nijinsky on 
YouTube (yes, you too can watch), and the 
difficulties of clearing the rights for the 
piece with the Stravinsky estate (appar- 


Was 


dance choreography by 


ently Stravinsky’s grandson and estate ex- 
ecutor, John Stravinsky, drives a hard 
bargain). 

King talks about the challenges of ar- 
ranging a piece originally meant for about 
a hundred instruments into one meant for 
three. He laughs. The panelists stand up 
and shake hands. 

And just like that, time is up. 


—Aaron Kirschenfeld; photos by Les Todd 


Watch video of a Wednesdays at the Center with The 
Bad Plus: http://bit.ly/dmbadplus 
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Thirty years ago, a presidential library seemed destined for Duke. The ensuing debate said a lot about the 
character of the campus—and about emotions surrounding one of America’s most divisive leaders. 


The New York Times Week in 
Review section captured a controversy in 
its headline, “Nixon Library: Duke’s 
Dilemma.” According to the article, “If 
ever a man was without honor in his own 
alma mater, it’s Richard M. Nixon. In- 
deed, Duke University, whose law school 
class of 1937 included the President-to-be, 
seems to have made rebuking Mr. Nixon a 
habit.” 
The very next day, the article noted, the 
faculty would debate “the proposed con- 
struction of Mr. Nixon’s Presidential li- 
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By Robert J. Bliwise 


brary on the edge of campus. It promises 
to be some debate.” 

And so it turned out to be. In the end, 
Duke lost the opportunity for—or the bur- 
den of—the library. That outcome was 
largely a consequence of lingering criticism 
of Nixon, the only U.S. President to have 
resigned his office, who by then had em- 
barked on a sort of rehabilitation campaign. 
In particular, it reflected the work of a vocal 
group of professors; they resented being pe- 
ripheral players in a process that, as they 
saw it, might have changed the physical 
and intellectual—face of the campus. 





Duke president Terry Sanford had long 
ago laid the groundwork for a deal. In 
April 1973, Sidney P. Marland Jr., assis- 
tant secretary for education in the Nixon 
administration, wrote to White House do- 
mestic-affairs counsel John Ehrlichman 
(who was later convicted of conspiracy, ob- 
struction of justice, and perjury in the Wa- 
tergate scandal); Sanford was copied on the 
letter. “I had occasion to be at Duke Uni- 
versity the weekend of March 9 to carry 
the flag for the Administration’s position 
on support for higher education,” the let- 
ter begins. “In the course of my visit, I 


learned from President Terry Sanford that 
an invitation had been extended to offer 
Duke University as a site for the Presi- 
dent’s Library.” 

Marland went on to make the case for 
Duke, declaring that Nixon, as a Duke 
Law School graduate, is “esteemed” on 
campus, that Duke “occupies a very high 
position of prestige,” and that Durham 
represents “an easily accessible location.” 
Duke, he said, “is prepared to make appro- 
priate commitments of property and other 
supporting conditions.” He closed the let- 
ter with a reminder of 
“an unfortunate inci- 


During the intervening time, there was 
no evident movement on the issue. Nixon 
largely disappeared from public view for a 
couple of years after his resignation. When 
it surfaced in 1981, then, the idea of the 
Nixon Library was hardly unfamiliar to San- 
ford—or to Nixon and his representatives. 

Today, Nixon’s attorney, Stan Morten- 
son, says it’s likely that Sanford had re- 
claimed the initiative in 1981; at the time, 
Mortenson says, “my portfolio included 
the effort to figure out where the library 
was going to end up.” (He is now senior 




















met were quite serious and anxious to get 
the library.” 

On August 8, 1981, Sanford wrote to the 
executive committee of the board of trustees 
suggesting that the Nixon Library, with its 
papers, tapes, and memorabilia, would be 
“a real coup for Duke” and would be “sim- 
ilar to the LBJ Library at Austin and the 
Truman Library at Independence.” A Nixon 
Library Foundation, spearheaded by well- 
positioned people such as publisher Walter 
Annenberg (Nixon’s ambassador to Great 
Britain), would raise the needed $25 million. 

Thirty years later, Eu- 
gene McDonald, at the 
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offer: “I hope you will 
consider Duke Univer- 
sity as the location for 
the Richard M. Nixon 
Presidential Library.” 
That was less than a year 
after five men were ar- 
rested for the Watergate 
break-in, an episode that 
eventually led to Nixon’s 
resignation from the 
presidency on August 8, 


1974. 
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Sanford’s letter prom- 
ised that Duke would 
set aside “necessary land 
for the Nixon Library in 
a satisfactory location on 
campus, perhaps, in the 
wooded areas adjacent to 
the Law School”; accom- 
modate “visiting scholars for any kind of 
fellowship program that might be attached 
to the Nixon Library”; provide “full sup- 
port, or provide cooperative efforts in the 
creation and operation of a related school 
or special studies program”; and “make our 
fund-raising offices available to the Presi- 
dential Library campaign.” He concluded, 
“T hope that this request communicates our 
pride in your relationship to Duke Univer- 
sity, and the honor that your Presidential 
Library would bestow upon us.” 





What might have been: unofficial architectural renderings of Nixon museum, opposite and above. 


counsel for a Washington law firm, spe- 
cializing in white-collar criminal defense 
and commercial litigation.) Mortenson vis- 
ited the campus and was shown a possible 
site behind the law school. “Duke seemed 
to provide the perfect place,” he recalls. 
“On that first trip, I remember staying in 
the Duke guesthouse, and Terry Sanford 
had arranged a reception with a half-dozen 
or so faculty members and administrators. 
It was a very warm and welcoming recep- 
tion. It came across to me that all those I 
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idential archives site— 
and just a presidential 
archives site. As it 
turned out, his modest 
vision was very different 
| from Nixon’s. From the 
university's side, “the 
idea was initiated as 
something less than and 
separate from the con- 
cept of a museum,” Mc- 
Donald says. “It was 
initially discussed and 
projected and put for- 
ward as a library pri- 
marily for academic re- 
search purposes.” 
Soon, though, “it 
became clear in discus- 
sions with Nixon's rep- 
resentatives that Nixon 
would be very demanding and very tough 
in his views of what would be acceptable 
to him. He was prepared to take a hard 
line on things he considered important.” 
From Nixon’s side, any proposal from 
Duke that would diminish a library and 
associated museum, says McDonald, “would 
have difficulty gaining traction.” 
Mortenson largely agrees with that as- 
sessment. “All the other presidential li- 
braries had a museum component,” he says. 
“There was a great deal of Nixon memora- 
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Devilish humor: cartoon in Raleigh’s News & Observer, August 1981. 


bilia that would be of more interest to the 
general public than just a research library. 
So it probably was on our side of the agenda 
that we needed to have both.” The showing 
of gifts to Presidents from foreign travels, 
in particular, is “always a big attraction” for 
the public, he says. 


anford initially plowed ahead 
without reservation. In an 
August 10, 1981, memoran- 
dum, he asked his chief com- 
municator, Bill Green, to 
consider a media game plan. 
Sanford preferred an an- 
nouncement in New York, maybe at the 
Metropolitan Club, where Nixon had a 
membership. But, he asked Green, if Duke 
were the announcement site instead, “do we 
want to have some kind of reception or as- 
sembly for the entire faculty and the press, 
probably in Cameron Indoor Stadium?” 

That same day, Sanford had Craufurd 
Goodwin Ph.D. ’58, dean of the Graduate 
School, meet with the thirteen members of 
the history department who were in town. 
A few days later, Sanford convened the 
same group for his own session. The meet- 
ings didn’t go particularly well. 

Acting department chair Richard Wat- 
son—who years earlier had campaigned 
successfully against the honorary degree 
for Nixon—later wrote to Sanford of his 
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distress. “I find it difficult to agree that we 
were properly consulted,” he said, given 
revelations that Sanford had “negotiated 
on one or more occasions with the Nixon 
lawyer on this campus, selected a site for 
the library, and prepared a contract sched- 
uled for signature on August 19th.” 

Today, Goodwin, an economist who has 
written a couple of books based on mate- 
rial in the Truman, Kennedy, and Johnson 
presidential libraries, says he wasn’t pre- 
pared for the intensity of the reaction. “I 
was a complete political innocent. When 
I took the idea to the history department, 
they pretty much threw rotten vegetables 
at me.” The critics had some legitimate 
concerns, he acknowledges in retrospect. 
“Anybody who has worked in presidential 
libraries knows that there’s kind of a mu- 
seum that’s attached to the library. And for 
the first generation after the President’s 
death, that can be a slight embarrassment, 
because the family has a sort of control 
over it. So you hold your nose for twenty 
years, and then it goes away. 

“But some people made that a big 
thing—Pat Nixon’s cloth coat would be- 
come the symbol of the university, huge 
traffic jams would be created by the hordes 
of people coming to see it. It became an 
absurd controversy.” 

Goodwin says the vehemence of the op- 
position from the history department re- 
flected shifting intellectual currents: 
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Traditional areas like intellec- 
tual history and diplomatic 
history, which might rely on 
the archives of important per- 
sonalities, were being de-em- 
phasized. On the rise, instead, 
was social history and its vari- 
ants: oral history, civil rights 
history, women’s history. 

One of Duke’s pioneering 
social historians, William 
Chafe, agrees with Goodwin's 
analysis—to a point. Social 
history was indeed becoming 
a Duke hallmark. “Social his- 
tory means looking at the 
ways in which, from the bot- 
tom up, people change the 
agenda of the country,” he 
says. “That implies a reluc- 
tance to defer to power from 
the top down. And in some 
respects—although we didn’t 
make this particular linkage 
at the time—the way in 
which Terry tried to make 
this thing happen was an ex- 
ample of power from the top 
down, with no real consultation or consid- 
eration.” 

Chafe recalls gathering with his history 
colleagues right after the session with San- 
ford. They resolved there—in the driveway 
of Sanford’s house, a few blocks off cam- 
pus—to fight the idea. “We were not neo- 
phytes at mobilizing an opposition,” Chafe 
says. He himself had run Congressional 
primary campaigns in New York, done 
media work for a New York mayoral cam- 
paign, and written speeches for a senatorial 
campaign. He and his colleagues drew on 
connections at newspapers around the 
country to make a campus issue a wider 
public issue; their strategy, as Chafe puts 
it, was to be both “shrewd and substan- 
tive” in opposing the library. In his view, 
the library as initially imagined “essen- 
tially would have become a dominant pres- 
ence that would have totally reshaped the 
study of public policy at Duke, totally re- 
shaped political science, totally reshaped 
history, and in effect would have made the 
Nixon presence the most salient feature of 
the university.” 

Physics professor Lawrence Evans, the 
outgoing chair of the Academic Council, 
Duke’s faculty senate, said he and the 
council’s executive committee made it 
clear to Sanford that the August 19 dead- 
line was unacceptable; it was weeks before 
the full faculty would make its return for 
the fall semester. Sanford agreed to put off 


any decision. With the new school year, 
the Academic Council held two meetings 
in quick succession: one an open faculty 
forum, and the other a regular meeting of 
the council. The first, on August 31, Evans 
recalls, was particularly tense. One of his 
strongest memories is of Watson, the his- 
tory professor, shaking with anger as he 
grasped his notes. 

Eventually, the council—by then under 
new chair Roy Weintraub, an economics 
professor—voted thirty-five to thirty-four 
in favor of a resolution calling on the board 
of trustees not to proceed with negotia- 
tions. The council was saved from a tie 
vote by Peter Burian of classical studies. 
Burian had come down with a severe case 
of appendicitis while visiting his brother 
and his family outside Philadelphia. That 
visit coincided with a strike by Philadel- 
phia’s teachers—which turned out to be an 
important detail. With the impending 


pened, the trustee executive committee de- 
cided to proceed with negotiations for the 
library, in spite of the Academic Council's 
no vote. Board chair J. Alexander McMa- 
hon 42 told reporters that the Nixon Li- 
brary was “practically an accomplished 
fact.” As The Chronicle put it in a news 
analysis, “Indeed, McMahon and the fac- 
ulty seem to have been talking right past 
each other in discussing [negotiating] con- 
ditions.” 

According to Burian, faculty members 
saw their authority—even though, with 
such matters, it was less a matter of official 
authority than of academic etiquette—“di- 
rectly and severely challenged. They rose 
up in more or less open revolt, saying, “You 
can’t just dismiss a faculty vote, even if it 
is a close vote.’ In fact, they were trying to 
overturn a faculty majority.” It seemed that 
“the trustees had decided the faculty was 
incompetent to make a judgment about an 





issue so intimately wrapped up with the 
nature of the academic program and the fu- 
ture of the university,” he says. “A lot of 
people who didn’t care much about the 
issue or thought maybe it was a good idea 
on the whole nevertheless protested this 
way of shunting the faculty aside.” 


teach-in in mid-Sep- 
tember drew about 
250 students. They 
heard from seven fac- 
ulty members, most 
of whom opposed not 
just the library but 
also Sanford’s methods of pursuing it. At 
least one faculty member, Peter Klopfer in 
zoology, talked about starting a petition 
drive for Sanford’s resignation. Others 
speculated about nefarious reasons for San- 
ford’s advocacy: Sanford was a director of 


According to a former colleague, Sanford saw the 
liorary as “am enormous win for Duke.’ certainly in 
terms of adding a major scholarly resource. 


start of the fall semester, he had al- 
ready arranged for a substitute in- 
structor and committed himself to a 
period of bed rest. Then he got a call 
from Sydney Nathans, a history pro- 
fessor and library opponent. Nathans 
had just finished an analysis of the 
presidential library system showing, 
among other things, that researchers 
represented less than | percent of all 
visitors to the libraries and that the 
“monumental or memorial aspects” 
tended to dominate. 

“Syd, as a careful scholar, had done 
his homework, meaning he had done a 
headcount of the Academic Council,” 
Burian recalls. “He knew my vote was 
needed.” So, from what he said felt like | 
his “deathbed,” Burian got himself into 
a Datsun (“one of the cheapest, worst 
cars ever made, with broken springs”) 
and was driven by a suddenly available 
driver—a striking teacher—from 
Philadelphia to Durham. He arrived 
at the BioSci building’s auditorium 
for the Academic Council meeting, 
just in time to cast the deciding vote. 

Had the vote been tied, Burian ac- 
knowledges, the trustees could have 
bypassed faculty opinion. As it hap- 
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Eyeing acclamation: Nixon looms large in Greensboro Daily News 
cartoon, October 1981. 


ITT, a conglomerate that owned the 
Sheraton chain, which was contem- 
plating locating a hotel and civic 
center in Durham—where, by some 
estimates, a Nixon Library would 
draw 500,000 visitors annually. 
The Durham Herald-Sun pub- 
lished a thoroughly unofficial Nixon 
Library architectural rendering, 
which from a current perspective 
has the character of an architectural 
fantasy—a modern-day ziggurat de- 
scribed as a “combination Aztec 
temple and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon.” Within the structure’s 
358,000 square feet, the top floor, 
some 6,400 square feet, would be de- 
voted to living quarters for the for- 
mer President and his family. There’s 
no evidence that it was seen as a seri- 
ous plan, even by Nixon partisans. 
(It was the vision of a participant in 
one of Durham’s residential crash- 
diet programs.) But at the time, it 
was taken as another warning that 
Duke would be awarding Nixon a 
grandiose presence on campus. 
Sanford, a former North Carolina 
governor who was often described as 
the consummate politician, may 
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Spot the President: Nixon, top row, far right, and his 1937 law school class. 


have misread the campus. The Academic 


Council’s Lawrence Evans, who was part of 


the small group that met informally with 
Nixon attorney Stan Mortenson, recalls a 
telling exchange from that early g 
“At some point, Mortenson turns to me 
‘So, you're the chairman of the 
faculty senate. What will the faculty say 
about this?’ Terry, who’s right there, says, 
‘Well, if they turn it down, they'll be 
damn fools.’ And Mortenson just laughs.” 

The day of the year’s first Academic 
Council meeting, Sanford sent a handwrit- 


athering: 


and says, 


ten note to Chancellor Kenneth Pye, who 
was essentially Sanford’s chief operating of- 
ficer. He told Pye, “I 
ride out the storm” and called the contro- 
versy “a matter of principle that I cannot 
abandon, even if it means a presidential 
search committee must be organized this 
summer.” 

The prospect of the Nixon Library didn’t 
engage the student body to the extent that 
it agitated the faculty. Still, in its earliest 
editorial on the issue, The Chronicle said, 
“We can in no way justify, no matter how 


am going to have to 


Another President, Another C- 





valuable the papers and tapes may be, the 
erection of a memorial to a crook.” The As- 
sociation of Graduate Students in Political 
“urge the 
board of trustees to refuse” the library, not- 
ing “the liability of being linked with 
Nixon for time immemorial.”A group of 
law students collected six pages of signa- 
to the 


Science petitioned Sanford to 


tures voicing “strong opposition” 
proposal. 

Recalls Score McCartney '82, “For us, it 
was a little bit of a throwback to the 1960s 
and '70s, where you had major campus is- 
sues and power-struggle showdowns be- 
tween the faculty and the administration.” 
McCartney covered the controversy as a 
stringer for Raleigh’s News & Observer. “The 
whole thing was incredibly fascinating, 
because there were significant issues for 
the university. Ultimately, it was really a 
question of who’s in charge at Duke.” 

In mid-September, the board of directors 
of Duke’s alumni association passed a reso- 
supporting Sanford and_ the 
trustees—though the board didn’t vote 
specifically on whether the library should 
be built at Duke. But alumni support was 
hardly universal. One of Duke’s most fa- 
mous graduates (other than Nixon), novelist 
William Styron ’47, wrote in a public state- 
ment, “To establish any connection, no mat- 
ter how informal or tenuous, with the works 
of a man who brought such disgrace to this 
high office would be a smear on the image 
of the institution we all cherish and re- 
spect.” More succinctly, one alumna, writ- 
ing to Sanford, advised, “I think that the 
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l t after the Nixon Library episode at Duke, there were echoes at Southern Methodist 
Universit vi in n Dallas, In December 2007, SMU learned that it was the favored site for a library, museum, and 

policy institute dedicated to then-President George W. Bush, who was embarking on his last year in office. The 
SMU board of trustees approved the deal in February 2008; construction began last fall. 

Almost a year earlier, Zhe New York Times, writing about the likelihood of the facility’s landing at SMU (where 
Bush’s wife, Laura, is an alumna and remains a trustee), had reported that SMU “faculty members, complaining 
of being bypassed, are raising sharp questions about the school’s identification with [Bush’s] presidency.” One 
SMU professor cited “a lack of transparency” around the negotiations; another complained that “this train is 


leaving’ before faculty could have their say. 


“This was in the works for quite a long time,” says SMU theater professor Rhonda Blair, at the time president 
of the Faculty Senate. From the earliest days of Bush’s presidency, there had been library-related discussions 
among Bush representatives, trustees, and SMU president R. Gerald Turner. Today, Blair, who calls herself “about 
as leftist as they come,” says it was “supremely ironic” that she was the voice of the faculty when those dis- 

cussions came to a head. It quickly became clear, she says, that from the 


Putting down roots: George W. Bush 
and Laura Bush at groundbreaking 

for presidential library at Southern 
Methodist University in November 2010. 


perspective of the Bush Foundation, it would be an “all or nothing pack- 
age”—library, museum, and policy institute. 

“lf | had my druthers, | would rather have had a different presidential 
library here at SMU,” says Blair. But, she adds, faculty views were “incred- 


Presidential libraries, observed one Duke historian 
at the time, had functioned largely as 
“museums for the glorification of a man.” 


Nixon papers should go to Sing Sing. He 
didn’t go there, but that’s where his papers 
and tapes should go.” 

The faculty opposition found an outlet 
in newspaper op-ed columns. The New York 
Times published an opinion—an assertion 
of traditional faculty authority combined 


ality of that law but lost in the Supreme 
Court, where the majority found that his 
effort to destroy material made him “a le- 
gitimate class of one.” (As an embattled 
President, Nixon had fought the release of 
the tapes, which ultimately implicated 
him in the Watergate cover-up and forced 


with a presidential and legal history les- 
son—by Duke historian Anne Firor Scott, 
who had succeeded Richard Watson as de- 
partment chair. In outlining the con- 
tentiousness on Duke’s campus, she 
referred to “a shared concern about the im- 
plications of a decision-making process 
that could lead to the negotiation of such 
a controversial agreement with only per- 
functory consultation with faculty, stu- 
dents, or alumni.” 

Nixon, upon leaving office, had negoti- 
ated an agreement with the General Serv- 
ices Administration that allowed him to 
control access to his papers, Scott wrote. 
The agreement also stipulated that the 
Oval Office tapes would be destroyed at 
the time of his death or in 1984, 
whichever came first. A perturbed Con- 
gress then passed a law giving total control 
of the Nixon material to the G.S.A.; 
Nixon in turn challenged the constitution- 
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his resignation; the Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that claims of executive priv- 
ilege over the tapes were void.) 

Scott also observed, “From all this it ap- 
peared that even if Mr. Nixon were to gain 
control of the documents...his approach to 
scholarship would hardly be hospitable.” 










Watergate’s shadow: A Washington (N.C.) Daily News cartoon in September 1981 alludes to the infamous episode. 


ibly diverse,” and the opposition was slow to organize—quite unlike the dynamics 
at Duke around the proposed Nixon Presidential Library. “Those who were op- 
posed did not stand up until the very end, and that was just too late. So from 
my perspective, the issue was not whether the center would come here, but 
given that it would come here, what could the faculty do to have it happen in as academically respectable and 
socially responsible way as possible?” 

Blair says she and her colleagues worked hard to ensure that the ties between the George W. Bush Policy In- 
stitute and the university were guided by traditions of academic freedom. Under the negotiated arrangement, 
she says, SMU’s individual academic departments can decide to extend—or not to extend—academic appoint- 
ments to the institute’s scholars in residence. 

“lm appalled by what Bush did to this country in eight years,” says Blair. “But | keep coming back to the 
value of history and the value of a history-revealing archive. | want materials from the Bush administration to 
see the light of day. Given the way these presidential centers work, that may not happen for decades. But they 
are important sites for exploration of our past and for figuring out how to negotiate a complex future. In the 
long term, it’s going to redound to SMU’s benefit that scholars will be coming here to do that important work.” 

The 225,000-square-foot center, located on the eastern edge of SMU’s campus, will be completed in 2013. 
Private donors will cover construction costs, expected to be more than $200 million. 


Taking issue: Protestor at 
George W. Bush Presidential 
Center groundbreaking. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 
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Demonstrating dissent: Opponents of Nixon Library line the quad on West Campus in the fall of 1981. 


Presidential libraries, she added, had func- 
tioned less as scholarly resources than as 
“museums for the glorification of a man.” 
In The News & Observer, an opinion by 
Duke political scientist James David Bar- 
ber—who, according to Evans and others, 
initially had no strong objections to the li- 
brary—teferred dismissively to the prospect 
of “taking on a vast building complex, a 
blatantly propagandistic program, a perma- 
nent relationship to the Nixon family, and 
a vast tangle of problems yet to emerge.” 
Calling himself “one potential user of a 
Nixon archive,” Barber, a scholar of presi- 
dential character, wrote, “I say it’s broccoli 
and I say to hell with it. I don’t want to 
spend the rest of my life at this place cor- 
recting the record regarding Nixon.” 
There was a more judicious tone in a 
Chronicle column by a Duke law professor, 
Donald Horowitz—who had worked in 
Nixon’s Department of Justice and had 
conducted using 
archives. He wrote that he would consider 
the Nixon library “at best, a modest con- 


extensive research 
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venience, not the grand gold mine people 
who have never sweated in an archive think 
it is bound to be,” and warned of “the rep- 
utational impact of Duke’s lending its 
good name to Nixon’s bad name.” 

History professor Chafe, in his own 
Chronicle commentary, referred to “a sense 
of betrayal, and, finally, anger” on campus. 
Later, in the Durham Morning Herald, San- 
ford was asked if he had read Chafe’s com- 
mentary. He said, “I made it a point when 
I was governor never to listen to Jesse 
Helms [then a television commentator po- 
litically opposed to Sanford], and now I 
don’t read articles by Bill Chafe.” Chafe 
says Sanford eventually apologized for that 
comparison. 

Other faculty members came across as 
strong-minded if not like-minded in pri- 
vate correspondence with Sanford. “Is Duke 
University so impoverished of real merit 
that it must grab kudos at any price?” asked 
a zoology professor. “Do we need another 
public-relations albatross around our neck?” 
Cultivating his own analogy, a botany pro- 
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fessor wrote Sanford, “If the Devil kept a file 
of correspondence and it was possible to ac- 
quire it, I would favor the acquisition, be- 
cause it would be very interesting.” 


n October, the Academic Council 
voted unanimously, fifty-two to 
zero, to reject consideration of a 
Nixon museum and_ recom- 
mended limiting the library to a 
relatively modest 55,000 square 
feet. Sanford had begun “a process 
of climbing down” from supporting the 
original idea, says Roy Weintraub, then the 
Academic Council chair. The next day, San- 
ford endorsed the resolution. By that point, 
“nobody on the faculty, even those who 
wanted the archives, wanted what they 
called the tourist trap,” Weintraub says. 
“You couldn’t make that case.” 

In early March 1982, University Counsel 
McDonald told The Chronicle, “On instruc- 
tion and advice, I made clear two essential 
points: that any Duke proposal would en- 


compass an archives alone, and that the re- 
sponsibility of funding [would lie] exclu- 
sively with Mr. Nixon and his supporters.” 

L. Neil Williams ’58, J.D. ’61, a trustee 
member of the committee appointed to ne- 
gotiate that Duke proposal, recalls, “It was 
clear to the so-called negotiating commit- 
tee, to the board, to President Sanford, and 
to everybody who was looking at it that 
this was just not right for Duke. So the ul- 
timate resolution of the matter was that 
Duke continued to say, ‘We would welcome 


be a respectful, cooperative venture. And 
that’s what we were trying to work for. 
You couldn’t argue about a breakdown in 
process. It happened. And everybody was 
a little bit embarrassed by that. 

“I wanted to make sure that there were 
institutions in place that would make it 
difficult for that to ever happen again,” he 
adds. “And that meant more regular con- 
nection with the trustees, more regular 
connection with the president.” 

To Williams, who would chair the board 


opened in July 1990. The opening was at- 
tended by then-President George H.W. 
Bush, along with former Presidents Reagan 
and Ford. Until 2007, Nixon’s was the 
only privately maintained presidential li- 
brary—overseen by the Nixon Foundation, 
which is generally described as a group of 
Nixon loyalists. (It’s now fully integrated 
into the presidential-library system admin- 
istered by the National Archives.) 

In 2005, library officials created a furor 
by canceling a conference on President 


One professor wrote that if “the Devil kept a file of 
corresoondence and it was possible to acquire it, 
| would favor the acquisition.” 


the archival material. But we're not inter- 
ested in a museum for Richard Nixon.’ ” 

Today, McDonald says the process that 
led to that shared stance changed Sanford 
as well as the university. “Around this 
time, the whole question of faculty gover- 
nance, which had been percolating at a 
low-heat level for some time at Duke and 
other institutions, was just beginning to 
generate a stronger measure 
of focus.” Sanford’s govern- 
ing style had been “less par- 
ticipatory and more along 
the lines of a CEO,” he says. 
“He had appreciation for 
the concept of faculty gov- 
ernance, but I don’t think 
he understood it all that 
well.” 

That verdict was echoed 
in an ad-hoc faculty com- 
mittee, which reported that 
“the handling of the Nixon 
Library issue was not a 
model of what a consulta- 
tive process should be.” Not 
only was the process con- 
ducted in “a crisis atmos- 
phere,” according to the 
report, “but, at least ini- 
tially, a final expression of 
Faculty views was requested on the basis of 
a most fragmentary description of what 
will be, if it ever comes to fruition, a most 
complex project.” 

“If you look at the bylaws, the faculty 
has only one power at this university. One 
and only one,” says Weintraub. “The fac- 
ulty grants degrees. That’s the only thing 
the faculty is chartered to do. When the 
faculty seeks a role in governance, it has to 


of trustees from 1983 to 1988, the episode 
pointed to better ways of doing business at 
Duke. “If I did contribute something during 
my years as board chair, perhaps it was 
changing the conversation between the fac- 
ulty leadership and the members of the 
board. It became a more regular, more sup- 
portive, more open, and less tense dialogue.” 

After the last Academic Council vote, 





Over and out: Facing impeachment, Nixon resigns on August 8, 1974. 


any dialogue with Nixon or his represen- 
tatives pretty much dissipated. Media ac- 
counts mentioned a couple of other 
possible presidential-library sites, notably 
San Clemente. They all fell away, until an 
obscure but perhaps obvious contender 
emerged. Nixon would come home—and 
not to his law-school home. 

The Nixon Presidential Library and 
Birthplace in Yorba Linda, California, 


Nixon and the Vietnam War; the confer- 
ence would have been the first event on 
the site to include historians critical of 
Nixon’s legacy. This spring, the library 
unveiled a revamped Watergate Gallery, 
replacing a display that, as the Los Angeles 
Times put it, was a “perfunctory, much- 
ridiculed narrative of Watergate that 
Nixon himself approved.” The display now 
includes oral histories, 
the White House tapes, 
and media coverage 
from the era, all center- 
ing on familiar but 
fraught themes: abuse of 
power, dirty tricks and 
political espionage, the 
cover-up, the investiga- 
tions, the legal fight 
over the tapes, and why 
Watergate matters. 

The archivist of the 
U.S., David Ferriero, 
opened the new Water- 
gate Gallery and cited 
the “tangled events” that 
converged to create Wa- 
tergate. “Tangled events” 
could have been an apt 
description of the Nixon 
Library and Duke Uni- 
versity, where, for eight years, Ferriero 
was university librarian. If Nixon had a 
sense of irony, one could imagine his 
having a good laugh at the notion that 
the ultimate authority over his presidential 
library is someone with a strong attachment 
to Duke. a 
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View a timeline of Nixon’s life and documents related to 
this story. http://bit.ly/dmnixlib 
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One step at a time: 
Under Hood’s lead- 
ership, the Michael 
J. Fox Foundation 
has worked to 
change how medical 
research works. 


Laura Barisonzi 
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As CEO of the Michael J. Fox Foundation, Katie Higgins Hood 796 wants to 
out the influential medical-research philanthropy out of business. 


na bright October morning, hun- 
dreds of participants are gathered at the 
New York Academy of Sciences for the fourth 
annual Parkinson’s Disease Therapeutics Confer- 
ence. Sponsored by the Michael J. Fox Foundation 
for Parkinson’s Research, the conference is a con- 
vergence of key stakeholders from major pharma- 
ceutical and biotech companies; academic 
researchers from the U.S., Europe, and Asia; rep- 
resentatives from the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the National Institutes of 
Health; and Parkinson’s patients eager to hear the 
most recent developments in the ongoing and 
elusive search for a cure. 

Working her way through the crowd is Katie 
Higgins Hood 96, CEO of the Michael J. Fox 
Foundation (MJFF). She’s been up since 4:30 
a.m., having caught a predawn flight from Wash- 
ington, where she'd attended the 2010 Fortune 
Most Powerful Women Summit, an invitation- 
only event this past fall that attracted prominent 
women leaders in business, philanthropy, govern- 
ment, education, and the arts. Despite her lack of 
sleep, Hood exudes energy. She segues easily from 
talking about protein kinases and alpha-synuclein 
assays with a cohort of clinical researchers to ask- 
ing an attendee with Parkinson’s about his treat- 
ment protocol. 

Actor Michael J. Fox, who was diagnosed with 
Parkinson’s in 1991, may be the most recogniz- 
able public face of the disease, but Hood is in 
charge of both the big-picture strategy and day- 
to-day tasks of advancing the MJFF mission. 
“Our goal is to cure Parkinson’s and put our- 
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selves out of business,” Hood tells a first-time 
participant, as people finish coffee and pastries 
and head into the day’s opening session. “Michael 
always talks about purity of motive, and as long 
as everything we're doing is in line with that end 
goal, then we're on the right track.” 

Parkinson’s is a progressive, neurodegenera- 
tive disease that occurs when cells in the brain 
that produce dopamine deteriorate. The onset of 
symptoms happens gradually—a slight hand 
tremor, imbalance, rigid limbs—and these tell- 
tale indicators typically don’t appear until 
dopamine loss is significant. By the time most 
patients learn definitively that they have Parkin- 
son’s, their brains’ dopamine levels are only 20 
to 40 percent of those in healthy brains. Nearly 
5 million people globally have the disease, and 
while pinpointing the underlying cause remains 
elusive, Parkinson’s researchers—like their 
counterparts studying other neurodegenerative 
diseases, such as Alzheimer’s—are focusing on 
the interplay between genetic and environmen- 
tal factors. 

As the conference gets under way, Hood takes 
the stage to make introductory remarks to the 
group. Throughout the day, she acts as convener, 
host, and connector. She seems to know most of 
the people in the room and is adept at introduc- 
ing people with similar or complementary inter- 
ests. Experts from around the world discuss novel 
therapeutic targets and new research tools—the 
utility of animal models, clinical trials of gene 
therapies, public-private partnerships, and treat- 
ing the serious and prevalent side effects of 
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Parkinson's drugs. Participants listen in- 
tently, take notes, and vigorously ques- 
tion—and at times disagree with—what 
they hear. 

With Hood at the helm, the MJFF is not 
only expediting the quest for Parkinson’s 
treatments and, eventually, a cure; it is also 
changing the way medical research founda- 
tions conduct business. “When we looked 
at the landscape of what was being done 
around Parkinson's, there was a complete 
void between basic research and clinical ap- 
plications,” she says. “So we made the bet 
that by putting money into translational re- 
search, we are building a bridge that makes 
it less risky for companies to get involved 
in Parkinson’s research, encourages collab- 
oration, and ultimately provides leadership 
and consensus around a shared goal.” 

Since the MJFF was launched in 2000, it 
has become “the most credible voice on 
Parkinson’s research in the world,” accord- 
ing toa November 2008 article in The New 
York Times. Internationally, it is the largest 
private funder of Parkinson’s research and 
is a close second in overall spending behind 
the U.S. government. To date, the founda- 
tion has funded more than $230 million in 
research grants. In 2010 alone, the MJFF 


that’s not the case. The answers are not 
going to fall from the sky, so we have to 
build and climb the ladder to get to them.” 
He downplays his role in MJFF’s success. “I 
only had to be smart enough to find people 
smarter than me—people like [foundation 
cofounder] Debi Brooks and Katie Hood.” 


atie Hood grew up in Wilmington, 
Delaware, the oldest of three chil- 
dren born to James K. Higgins, a 
corporate lawyer, and Barbara Lennox Hig- 
gins '68, a stay-at-home mom. (Hood’s 
brother James L. Higgins graduated from 
Duke in 2001.) At a young age, Hood as- 
pired to be a U.S. Senator “because I’m a 
problem solver by nature, and I wanted to 
be solving problems on behalf of people.” 
She was also an athlete, playing basket- 
ball, and a baseball fan, rooting for the 
Philadelphia Phillies. “My family was al- 
ways very focused on academic achieve- 
ment, but it was my dad who really 
encouraged me to play basketball because I 
was shy and reserved. It was a huge part of 
my growth to learn how to be a team mem- 
ber and to become really good at something 
besides school.” 


By the time most patients learn definitively that they have 


Parkinson’s, their brains’ dopamine levels are only 


2O to 40 percent 


of those in healthy brains. 


reviewed more than 600 grant applications 
for Parkinson’s disease research, raised $57 
million, and awarded $50 million in new 
grants. Hood notes that the foundation has 
no endowment; it raises new money every 
year, with eighty-seven cents on the dollar 
going straight to research initiatives, as it 
has since its inception. 

After the conference’s lunch session, 
Hood again takes the podium to introduce 
a surprise guest: Michael J. Fox himself, 
who receives a standing ovation as he makes 
his way to the front of the room. He begins 
his brief remarks by observing that one 
doesn’t have to be a scientist to know that 
science affects one’s life. 

As a newly diagnosed Parkinson’s patient 
in 1991—he didn’t go public with his di- 
agnosis until 1998—he longed for a pri- 
mary, go-to institution devoted solely to 
life-threatening diseases: “a Department of 
Cures or a Secretary of Cures, but of course, 
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By the time she was accepted to Duke, 
Hood’s interest in service to others had 
evolved, and she signed up for premed 
courses with an eye toward the medical pro- 
fession. But as part of a first-year public pol- 
icy seminar with Robert Korstad, the Kevin 
D. Gorter Professor of public policy and 
history, Hood and her classmates were asked 
to write a paper about something they 
wished they could change about Duke. 
Even though she’d just arrived on campus, 
Hood had already observed that there was a 
distinct disconnect between students’ aca- 
demic pursuits and social activities, partic- 
ularly for women. Korstad handed back 
Hood’s paper with a handwritten challenge: 
What are you going to do about it? 

Hood embraced the challenge and 
helped launch a mentoring program to 
help freshman women acclimate to college 
life. In her junior year, she was elected pres- 
ident of the Panhellenic Council; in that 


capacity, she helped broaden the conversa- 
tion about women’s issues beyond sorority 
life to include heightened awareness of and 
resources for eating disorders, wellness and 
safety issues, and the need for sorority 
meeting space. “One of the things I learned 
at Duke is that you can effect change from 
outside the system or from inside the sys- 
tem,” she says. 

As she honed her own leadership style, 
Hood says she had the benefit of observing 
and learning from Nannerl O. Keohane, 
Duke’s first woman president, who took of- 
fice in the summer of 1993. “When Nan ar- 
rived, everything changed in terms of 
women’s issues and leadership,” Hood re- 
calls. “I think women felt validated by 
her—not only because here was a woman 
leading Duke, but because she was so strong 
and not afraid to articulate challenges facing 
the community. She encouraged not only a 
true understanding of these challenges, but 
also the development of practical solutions 
to address them.” 

On her way back to campus for her senior 
year, Hood and her father talked about what 
her plans after graduating might be. By 
then a public policy major, Hood was con- 
sidering a number of options, including law 
school. A few weeks later, Hood’s father 
wrote a letter urging her to think more am- 
bitiously about her future. “He told me that 
he wasn’t so sure that being a lawyer was 
going to use my skills the right way,” she 
recalls. “He told me he saw me in a dynamic 
business environment where I was working 
with people, building a team, and making 
very high-level decisions about the way the 
organization was run. I think it’s interesting 
that my dad had so much insight that I 
clearly didn’t have about what the right 
path would be for me.” 


ood worked for Gold- 
man Sachs after grad- 
uating, and then 
returned to Duke to 
work at the Hart Lead- 
ership Program for a 
year. (“People thought 
I was crazy,” she says of her decision to step 
off the business career fast track.) She went 
on to earn her M.B.A. from Harvard Busi- 
ness School, where she was particularly 
drawn to the theories and applications of 
innovative philanthropy. (It’s also where 
she met her husband, Aaron Hood, partner 
and chief financial officer of the corporate 
advisory and asset management firm 
Perella Weinberg Partners. The couple now 
has three children under the age of six— 





sons Griffin and Nicholas and daughter 
Finley.) In 2002, while working as a con- 
sultant at Bain & Company, Hood realized 
her professional career was intellectually 
stimulating, “but it was not something I 
was passionate about.” 

Through 85 Broads, a networking organ- 
ization for women who worked at Goldman 
Sachs, Hood contacted Deborah Brooks, 
who had cofounded MJFF with Michael J. 
Fox and had served as the foundation’s pres- 
ident and CEO since October 2000. They 
met at a Starbucks on Park Avenue South, 
and Hood queried Brooks about how she 
made the transition from nine years at 
Goldman Sachs to the nonprofit sector, with 
an eye toward working for a nonprofit her- 
self in the somewhat distant future. 

“In the foundation world,” says Brooks, 
“you often encounter people who want to 
get involved because of the nobility of the 
cause, but we wanted people who were pas- 
sionate about making an impact. Katie 
wanted to bring her analytical skills and 
business acumen to something she cared 
passionately about, to do work that was 
transformative. I knew within a matter of 
minutes that she would be a great hire.” 

Brooks offered Hood a job on the spot, 
Hood accepted, and the two women have 
worked together closely ever since. Brooks 
stepped down in 2007 when her family re- 
located, and while Brooks stayed on full 
time to work in a fundraising and senior 
strategy role, Hood took her place as CEO. 
The following year, Hood was named to the 
advisory council to the National Institute 
of Neurological Disorders and Stroke 
(NINDS), an eighteen-member board that 
advises the U.S. Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, the director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and the director 
of NINDS on setting research funding pri- 
orities and related matters for neurological 
diseases, including Parkinson’s. 

Part of MJFF’s success has to do with the 
nimbleness with which it can allocate 
grants. The traditional paths for new drug 
development, whether through public or 
private research efforts—government agen- 
cies, drug companies, or academic institu- 
tions—take, on average, approximately $1 
billion and more than a decade of research, 
mixed results or setbacks, revised research, 
clinical trials, and—if everything goes just 
right—FDA approval, to make it to the 
marketplace. MJFF has an in-house scien- 
tific staff that includes M.B.A.s, Ph.D.s, 
and M.P.A.s, and regularly interacts with 
hundreds of researchers and clinicians from 
industry and academe who advise on an ad 
hoc basis and stay apprised of the most in- 





Overcoming Obstacies 
in Treating Parkinson's 


hy do some Parkinson’s patients in clinical trials respond favorably to drug treatments, 
even when they are receiving placebo medicines? Why do routinely prescribed Parkinson's 
drugs cause a percentage of patients to start gambling compulsively, overeating, or engag- 
ing in high-risk behaviors? Mark Stacy, associate dean for clinical research at Duke's School 
of Medicine and a Michael J. Fox Foundation (MJFF) grant recipient, is studying these and other ques- 
tions vexing Parkinson’s researchers as they search for better treatments and, eventually, a cure. 
Parkinson’s is a neurodegenerative disorder that causes dopamine levels in the brain to decline 
over time. The most frequently prescribed medicines for treating Parkinson’s are dopamine-replace- 
ment or -enhancing drugs; there is also a class of drugs called monoamine oxidase-type B inhibiters 
that give dopamine-replacement therapies the ability 
to be effective over longer periods of time. But be- HO 
cause dopamine plays an essential role in a wide 
range of human behaviors and actions, both positive 
and negative (including memory, gratification, im- 
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dopamine therapies affect people in a variety of ways. 

“In some Parkinson’s patients, dopamine therapeutics produce impulse-control disorders, such as 
pathological gambling. It’s an abnormal reset of the reward response in the brain,” says Stacy. Deter- 
mining why (and how) some patients experience the effect and others don’t has implications for un- 
derstanding the complex connection between the physiology of specific patients and the 


development of safe and effective treatments. 


Through an MJFF grant, Stacy is also overseeing a clinical study to assess the role that patient atti- 
tudes and expectations play in outcomes for treating dyskinesia, another common side effect of long- 


Butch Usery 


novative developments in diagnosing and 
treating Parkinson’s. When the staff sees an 
initiative that shows early promise, it can 
fund additional research without having to 
worry about quarterly financial reports to 
stockholders (as major drug companies do) 
or whether the research is likely to lead to 
publication in a scientific journal (as aca- 
demic researchers do). 

“The Fox Foundation is the one player in 
the drug-development ecosystem that sin- 


term dopamine replacement therapy that results in 
uncontrollable, involuntary writhing movements as 
the drugs become less effective over time. 

Stacy says that research at Duke and elsewhere 
has shown that patients who are very religious or 
very optimistic may respond better to treatment 
than patients who aren’t. The attitude a physician 
has about a patient’s outlook can also have an ef- 
fect—such as when a doctor oversells the efficacy of 
a treatment. In both instances, a patient may report 
that a drug (or placebo) is working and that symp- 
toms are diminished, when they actually are not. 
The MJFF grant will focus on ways to minimize this 
bias in order to gain more precise and accurate in- 
formation about how effective various Parkinson’s 
treatments are. 

—Bridget Booher 


Stacy: molecular detective; dopamine compound, above. 





gle-mindedly shares the patient's goal of 
finding a cure,” says Hood. “If you are a re- 
searcher, you have to worry about getting 
grants and tenure, and if you're a drug com- 
pany, your primary purpose is to have a 
profit. Yes, you also care deeply about a cure, 
but you have these other concerns as well. 
So we can help make things happen faster, 
and take risks that the other players can’t.” 

Peter Reinhart, president and chief scien- 
tific officer of the private biotechnology 
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company Proteostasis Therapeutics, has wit- 
nessed firsthand how the MJFF helps break 
down barriers across disciplines. Reinhart 
worked in Duke's department of neurobiol- 
ogy for twelve years (he maintains an ad- 
junct associate professor appointment), then 
worked for drug companies Wyeth Pharma- 
ceuticals and Pfizer, with a special focus on 
Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, stroke regenera- 
tion, and ALS (amyotrophic lateral sclerosis), 
also known as Lou Gehrig's disease. 

When he left Duke, his academic col- 


we want you to compete, and we will re- 
ward the best ideas out there. They're just 
interested in funding research that leads to 
improved therapies and cures. They're not 
bogged down in the what-ifs of what might 
happen ten years down the road.” 

MJFF grant recipient Mark Stacy, associ- 
ate dean for clinical research at the Duke 
University School of Medicine, says the 
foundation’s resources and stature are indis- 
pensable to the Parkinson’s community. 
“The foundation’s scientific staff are a ter- 


Promising Parkinson's Research 


urrent Parkinson’s research is focused on developing therapeutics to address the symptoms of the disease: 
Slow its progression; curb or contain dyskinesia, a common side effect of commonly prescribed Parkinson's 
drugs; and target symptoms not related to motor functioning, such as depression and cognitive impairment, 


that affect a significant number of patients. 


Michael J. Fox Foundation CEO Katie Higgins Hood ’96 says that one of the most exciting areas of research coming 
to fruition is the race to identify biological characteristics—called biomarkers—of Parkinson’s. Certain biomarkers, 
called “progression biomarkers,” will help measure changes in neuron 


function as the disease advances and better treat patients at different 
Stages of the disease. Diagnostic biomarkers can point out the presence 
of genetic mutations and particular proteins that may be responsible for 
Parkinson's disease. 
“If we can develop a blood or urine test that can detect Parkinson’s- 
specific proteins or enzymes,” says Hood, “drug regimens can be started 
early, before symptoms appear. Just in the last several months, we had 


NE seven companies come in to the MJFF biomarkers project to the tune of 


the answer. 
. & 





multiple millions of dollars.” 

Called the Parkinson’s Progression Markers Initiative (PPMI), the MJFF 
biomarkers project is an international, multi-site clinical study using ad- 
vanced imaging and clinical and behavioral assessments to identify bio- 
markers of Parkinson’s disease progression. In keeping with the 
foundation’s goal of fostering accelerated Parkinson’s research around 


treatments and cures through collaboration, the PPMI includes plans to 
establish a comprehensive, standardized, longitudinal-data and biological-sample repository that will be 
accessible to the wider research community. Hood notes that the success of the PPMI depends in large part on get- 


ting enough people to enroll in the clinical trials. 


leagues joked that he was “going over to the 
dark side,” while his peers at Wyeth were 
initially wary of accepting money from the 
MJFE. “They had never received private 
foundation grant money before and weren't 
sure how to process it or whether to publi- 
cize it,” he says. Reinhart helped build 
Wyeth’s neuroscience division to focus on 
neurodegenerative diseases more broadly, 
including Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s. 
“These are protein-aggregation diseases, so 
the concept is that what you learn about one 
disease can have applicability to others.” 
Reinhart says that the MJFF encourages 
creative risk-taking among researchers “be- 
cause they are open-minded enough to say, 
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For more about the study, visit www.ppmi-info.org 





rific sounding board for helping develop 
good, novel ideas into fundable ideas 
around early diagnosis and treatment of 
Parkinson’s,” he says. “And an endorsement 
by the MJFF confers credibility; it signifies 
to Parkinson’s stakeholders that your work 
is promising.” 

Todd Sherer 95 was an early recipient of 
a research fellowship grant from MJFF, in 
2003, for postdoctoral work he was doing 
on the role of environmental factors in caus- 
ing Parkinson’s. Hood and MJFF cofounder 
Deborah Brooks recruited him to join the 
organization in the spring of 2004, and he 
was promoted to chief program officer this 
past November, in large part because of the 


critical role he has played in developing the 
MJFF’s distinctive model of funding re- 
search. “Todd is an excellent scientist, but 
his impact at MJFF has been due to the fact 
that he also brings a strong instinct about 
shaping approaches that result in faster 
progress,” says Hood. Sherer oversees the 
scientific team that reviews grant applica- 
tions and makes sure that, in his words, “no 
good idea goes unrewarded.” 

Biomedical research is unpredictable and 
expensive, he says, and many hypotheses 
that show initial promise ultimately fail. 
Rather than take a conservative wait-and- 
see approach to funding, the MJFF philos- 
ophy centers on taking informed, calculated 
risks. “If we fund a grant and prove defini- 
tively that the hypothesis it’s based on is not 
worth moving forward with, that’s success- 
ful, because next time around, we know 
where to prioritize money,” says Sherer. “If 
we fund a project and the outcome is that 
we're not sure whether it’s worth pursuing 
or not, that’s not a successful outcome, be- 
cause then we might end up funding an- 
other similar project just to continue 
testing that hypothesis.” 

The foundation’s impact in the scientific, 
pharmaceutical, and foundation communi- 
ties has already created a ripple effect. Duke 
professor of law and public policy studies 
Joel Fleishman, author of Te Foundation: A 
Great American Secret-—How Private Money Is 
Changing the World, says that for any foun- 
dation to be successful, “it has to decide 
what it’s not going to do before it can es- 
tablish what it wants to do. The Fox Foun- 
dation decided early on that it wanted to 
focus deliberately and exclusively around 
finding better treatments and a cure for 
Parkinson’s. Bringing together lots of dif- 
ferent stakeholders around a common goal 
is not something that a lot of foundations 
can do. The Fox Foundation has changed 
the way that medical science research works 
and the way that foundations now think 
about their business model.” 





n mid-February, Hood is in North Car- 
olina as part of a swing through the 
South to share the latest news from 
the MJFF and meet with the founda- 
tion’s constituents. Her schedule is de- 
manding— in addition to the fifty-five 
hours a week she typically logs while work- 
ing from the MJFF New York office, she 
travels nearly every week on foundation 
business. She gets back to Duke several 
times a year, and on this trip she’s slated to 
speak to a public policy class about social 
entrepreneurship and to meet with Duke 


“The rox Eo U () C O° t | O () is the one player in the drug development 


ecosystem that single-mindedly shares the patient’s goal of finding a cure.” 


neurologist Mark Stacy and a group of his 
patients to talk about research progress. 
When she learns that president emerita 
Keohane was on campus a few weeks earlier 
to discuss her new book, Thinking About 
Leadership, Hood is eager to hear about the 
presentation—the enthu- 
siasm today’s students 
have for what Keohane 
accomplished, and her 
honest insights into the 
daunting challenges that 
women still face when try- 
ing to balance a career, 
family, friends, and self- 
renewal. “She’s totally 
right,” Hood says. “My 
parents are very support- 
ive of me and the choices 
I’ve made but I also think 
they wonder, how the 
heck does she make this 
work?” 

On this trip, Hood has 
also accepted an invitation 
to speak to a Parkinson’s- 
patient support group 
meeting at Fearrington 
Village near Pittsboro. 
About forty people show 
up, many displaying the 
shaking and tics that are 
common among Parkin- 
son's patients. Hood 
moves quickly through a slide show that 
covers a lot of ground, from the MJFF mis- 
sion and funding model to specific research 
developments—the complicated but tanta- 
lizing promise of genetics research and the 
millions of dollars being spent on biomark- 
ers studies, for example, and the foundation’s 
more than $15 million investment in re- 
search on dyskinesia, a frequent side effect 
of taking dopamine-replacement drugs that 
causes uncontrolled, jerky movements that 
can deter people from taking medicines 
proven to slow the disease. She talks about 
Google founder Sergey Brin’s much-publi- 
cized interest in developing new ways of 
conducting data-driven research on larger 
numbers of people with Parkinson’s; the 
hope is that such research might more effi- 
ciently identify environmental and genetic 
causes of the disease. (Brin’s mother has 
Parkinson’s, and he discovered through ge- 
netic testing that they share a mutation on 


the LRRK2 gene, which is found in a small 
percentage of Parkinson’s patients.) 

In addition to meeting directly with 
Parkinson’s patients, Hood wants to high- 
light the MJFF’s efforts to enroll people— 
those with Parkinson’s as well as healthy 





The secret of his success: Hood and her boss—and foundation namesake—Michael J. Fox. 


control subjects—into clinical trials. 
“Thirty percent of clinical trials fail to re- 
cruit a single subject, and 85 percent finish 
late because of recruitment troubles,” she 
tells the group. “Right now there are sev- 
enty-seven observational clinical studies 
that are actively seeking healthy controls.” 
She encourages people to look for trials in 
their area and lets them know about MJFF 
efforts to make finding and enrolling in 
clinical trials easier. 

After the support-group meeting, Hood 
catches a plane to Miami to do a version of 
this presentation with another group of 
Parkinson’s patients who look to the MJFF 
for hope and answers. “The great privilege of 
working for MJFF,” she says, “is that people 
are putting their trust in us. There is a pal- 
pable sense of relief when people with 
Parkinson’s and their families realize that the 
Fox Foundation cares about the one thing 
they care about—a cure for this disease.” 


As winter turns to spring, Hood—who 
prides herself on being a problem solver and 
decisive strategist—finds herself faced with 
the most difficult decision of her profes- 
sional career. The Michael J. Fox Founda- 
tion is thriving under her leadership. But 
for several months, Hood 
has realized that that her 
family has specific needs 
that are getting less at- 
tention from her than 
they deserve. 

And so, in mid-April, 
after much soul-search- 
ing, Hood decides to 
step down as CEO, and 
Todd Sherer is selected 
as her successor. It’s a 
bittersweet decision. For 
nearly a decade, she has 
championed the quest to 
understand and _ treat 
Parkinson’s and has seen 
breakthroughs that bring 
researchers one step closer 
to a cure. But she also 
knows that the needs of 
MJFF and the needs of 
her family are in conflict. 

Hood says she is not 
sure what the years ahead 
might hold, but that she 
will stay connected to 
MJFF and the broader re- 
search sector as a member of the founda- 
tion’s Founders’ Council. “I think I’ve had 
a very unique window into medical research 
and the health sector, and I think it’s a sec- 
tor that’s in need of continued innovation. 
I find it hard to believe that I won't con- 
tinue to have a voice in that world for some 
time to come. 

“When I left Goldman and returned to 
work at Duke, no one would have pre- 
dicted that I would end up at Harvard 
Business School a year later—leaving the 
business world was a real divergence from 
the traditional path,” she says. “But 
through that experience, I realized that you 
can jump off and come back. It’s a long life 
that we have, and there can be many itera- 
tions of who you are.” a 


Fred R. Conrad/The New York Times/Redux 


View a presentation given by Hood about careers with 
nonprofits and foundations, sponsored by the Duke 
Alumni Association. http://bit.ly/daahood 
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The Remaking of the Middle East 


A foreign-policy expert considers the causes and effects of recent unrest 
in a historically troubled, and perennially vital, part of the world. 






Revolution, continued: Two months 
after Hosni Mubarak was forced out of 
Office, tens of thousands of Egyptians 
crowded Cairo’s Tahrir Square to 
demand his prosecution. 


Associated Press 


By Bruce W. Jentleson 


ey; T STARTED with a vegetable 
vendor. That last insult and last 
extortion by a Tunisian municipal 


official was too much for twenty- 
six-year-old Mohammed Bouazizi. He 
set himself aflame. And the fire spread. 


Within weeks, Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, Tunisian dictator 
for almost a quarter century, fell and fled. The next month, 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, in office even longer than 
Ben Ali, was brought down. The even longer-serving Yemeni 
President Ali Abdullah Saleh appears (as of this writing) on his 
way out. In Syria, the Asad dictatorship has been ratcheting up 
repression trying to stay in power. The Bahraini monarchy fell 
back on “neighborly” military reinforcement. There have been 
stirrings in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Morocco, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Oman. And there’s Libya: Muammar Gaddafi 
started to unleash such massive brutality against the Libyan peo- 
ple that, with the support of the United Nations and the Arab 
League, a broad-based coalition including the U.S., NATO, and 
some Arab states intervened. 

All we know for sure is that it’s not if but when and where 
there will be more instability in the Arab world. As we try to 
keep up on CNN, the blogs, and other sources, it’s helpful to 
step back to get a deeper grasp on why this is happening and 
what the challenges are for U.S. foreign policy. 

Why now? And why not just an isolated case or two, but a re- 
gion-wide trend? 

Much has been made of technology, with many observers at- 
tributing these upheavals to a “Facebook-Twitter” revolution. 
There’s some truth to that. Information and communication are 
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Associated Press 


Taking it to the streets: Pro-government and opposition forces in Amman, Jordan, clash during public protests against poor employment prospects and rising food and fuel costs. 


always key to reform and revolution. Dur- 
ing the Cold War, Soviet dissidents like 
Andrei Sakharov, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 
and Soviet Jews improvised their samizdat, 
reproducing documents with carbon paper, 
Xeroxing, or however they could. Face- 
book 


steroids—so much faster and with such 


and Twitter are samizdat on 


wider reach. 


and reveals that the great Oz was nothing 
more than a small, unimposing man? The 
first Arab dictator falling punctured the 
aura of invincibility surrounding political 
leaders and countered the sense of popular 
powerlessness. It also served as a “demon- 
stration effect,” pointing the way for other 
nations. “Generations believed we could 
do nothing,” one protester in Jordan af- 


All we know for sure is that it’s not if 
but when and where there will be more 
instability in the Arab world. 


But while new technologies have been 
crucial tools, there were six other deep so- 
cietal dynamics being tapped into: 

THE WIZARD OF OZ EFFECT: Recall the 
scene when Dorothy pulls back the curtain 
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firmed, “and now, in a matter of weeks, we 
know that we can.” 

POLITICAL REPRESSION: While Mubarak 
long had rigged elections, his party “win- 
ning” almost 95 percent of the seats in the 


fall 2010 parliamentary elections took this 
to an extreme. While Gaddafi long had 
been repressive, his prisons were getting 
ever fuller, the torture ever more severe. 
And while al-Assad long had ruled with 
an iron hand, a resonant chord was struck 
when the police responded to the slogan 
“The people want the regime to fall”— 
written on a wall in the small city of 
Deraa—by arresting the group of children 
who'd done the scrawling. 

SOCIOECONOMIC INEQUALITY: Egypt, for 
example, was 109th in the world in GDP 
(Gross Domestic Product) per capita, and 
101st on the Human Development Index 
(including education, life expectancy, and 
other social indicators). Moreover, the gap 
between the rich and poor had been 
widening in recent years, and made all the 
more appreciable—and objectionable— 
amid a spate of gated communities being 
built in and around Cairo and other major 
Egyptian cities. 

CORRUPTION: The need to continually 
pay small-scale bribes to the local city of- 
ficials was what drove Bouazizi, the veg- 





etable vendor, to suicide. But the corrup- 
tion was broadly systemic. Ben Ali’s fam- 
ily and cronies lived in luxury, as did 
Mubarak’s and the others. While Tunisia 
and Egypt were “only” 59th and 98th on 
the NGO (Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion) Transparency International’s corrup- 
tion index, Syria was 127th; Yemen and 
Libya tied for 146th. 

GENERATIONAL CHANGE: About 60 per- 
cent of the population in the Arab world 
is under thirty. The median age is around 
twenty-six. This “youth bulge” was not 
being met with anything close to the eco- 
nomic, political, or personal opportunities 
being sought. This generation didn’t buy 
as much into the heroic narrative of anti- 
colonialism that partially palliated their 
parents and grandparents. In these and 
other ways, the gap between the aspira- 
tions of Arab youth and the actualities of 
their lots was wide and getting wider. 

GENDER: In 2002, the Arab Human De- 
velopment Report, written by a group of 
prominent Arab intellectuals and policy 
experts, stressed the gender gap as partic- 
ularly acute in their countries. Political 
change presented an opportunity to make 
real progress in narrowing that gap. Par- 
ticularly interesting along these lines was 
a point made in a recent New York Times 


Aspirational youth: With the majority of the Arab world under thirty, young people—like these Egyptian protestors—are demanding greater 
economic and political opportunities. 


Tehran as Iranian police stand by. 


report about how technology empowered 
young women in traditional villages, al- 
lowing them “to bypass the men—fathers, 
brothers, husbands—who circumscribed 
their worlds and their ability to commu- 
nicate. They cannot go to the park unac- 
companied and meet friends, but they can 
join a chat room or send instant messages.” 





Committed to action: A Bahraini Shiite cleric chants slogans against Saudi and Bahraini leaders in front of the Saudi Embassy in 





t’s important to emphasize that what 
we've been seeing is a mix of a com- 
mon regional pattern, but also na- 
tional differences. Bahrain has major 
Sunni-Shia divisions. Yemen has a 
M@ tribal structure; Libya, a particularly 
erratic dictator. Civil society is relatively 
stronger in Egypt than in other countries, 
the middle class relatively more 
extensive in Tunisia than else- 
where. Iran, which has brutally re- 
pressed the Green Movement that 
arose in protest of the stolen June 
2009 elections, may—or 
not—be able to keep the lid on. So 
while we can speak of regional 
trends, we also have to focus na- 
tion by nation to understand why 
the revolutions have been happen- 
ing in one place but not another 
and taking different forms. 


What Should U.S. Policy Be? 


The U.S. thus needs both an over- 
arching regional strategy and 
country-specific ones. Even at that 
we cannot determine any of these 


may 


countries’ futures. But we can help 
shape them. Some guidelines for 
doing so: 

First, our policy needs to be flex- 
ible, multifaceted, and coalition- 
minded. Flexible means no one size 
fits all. Military and diplomatic 
strategies have to be situation-spe- 
cific—for example, intervening 
militarily where most justified, as 
in Libya, while in other cases, such 
as Syria, Bahrain, and Yemen, 


Peter Turnley/Corbis 
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using strategies best geared to those situa- 
tions. Multifaceted means drawing on a 
broad range of tools and policies. These in- 
clude both political reform and economic as- 
sistance, and a mix of initiatives that are 
public, private, and through NGOs. Coali- 


The Rules of Global Engagement, Rewritten 


Even before the dramatic events in the Middle East, the world was undergoing profound change— 
a theme conveyed in this excerpt from public policy professor Bruce Jentleson’s recent book, co- 
authored with Steven Weber (University of California at Berkeley), The End of Arrogance: America 


in the Global Competition of Ideas, published by Harvard University Press. 


STEVEN WEBER - BRUCE W. JENTLESON 





GLOBAL COMPETITION OF IDEAS 
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he ancient philosopher Ptolemy believed the Earth was at the center of the universe, with all the 

other planets, indeed the whole solar system, revolving around it. So, too, in the dominant twen- 

tieth-century view was the U.S. at the center of the international political world. The U.S. was the 
wielder of power in the Cold War, the economic engine driving the international economy, and the bastion 
of free-world ideology. 

Indeed, with the demise and defeat of the Soviet Union, American centrality seemed even more as- 
sured. The U.S. was the sole surviving superpower. The American economy was branding globalization. 
Democracy was spreading all over. The world seemed even more Ptolemaic. 

Not anymore. The twenty-first century is a “Copernican world” in which the Earth, a.k.a. the US., is 
not at the center. While our “gravitational pull” is still strong, it is not so strong that others orbit around 
us. We see this geopolitically as other powers have been rising (China), recovering (Russia), maturing 
(European Union), and emerging (India, Brazil, and others either emerging from a long colonial past or 
Shaking off the lingering effects of superpower domination). We see it economically every day now. It 
was the government’s own National Intelligence Council that indicated how globalization is losing its 
“Made in the U.S.A.” character. It is IBM, the iconic technology 
company, whose executives choke if you mistakenly call IBM 
an “American” company; they will remind you continuously 
that theirs is and always will be a global firm. We see it sci- 
entifically as cutting-edge research in green technology, 
biotechnology, and other frontiers is globally sourced. 

We see it in so many other walks of life. A New York art 
dealer, after a recent auction dominated by newly moneyed 
non-Western collectors, reflected that “for the first time in 
nearly 200 years the Western world doesn’t make the deci- 
sions about our [cultural] future.” Or setting the prices. Or con- 
trolling the outcomes. That’s the hallmark reality of a 
Copernican world order. 
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AMERICA IN THE 


he “there is no alternative” (TINA) argument—that 

whatever the flaws of a global system led by the U.S., 

there was in practice no substitute—was quite useful 
for many years. At times it was used cynically. It did, though, 
have some truth to it. Much less so in a Copernican world. 

People no longer so widely believe that the alternative to 
a Washington-led world order is chaos. The rules and norms 
of that order are subject to much more extensive and intensive debate than ever before. There also is 
visible a relatively new phenomenon of routing around it, marking a world without the West with its 
own distinctive set of rules, institutions, and relationships. It is not taken as a given that the optimal 
model for a just society is the American one. No single alternative model is on the verge of replacing the 
old one, but TINA is giving way to THEMBA: “There must be an alternative.” 

The metaphor embedded in the idea that “It’s a marketplace, not a war of ideas” is crisp, actionable, 
and morally compelling: What American doesn’t want to win a war against fanaticism, hate, and intol- 
erance? But it dangerously distorts the policy challenge. The global competition of ideas is not the domain 
of armies and generals. There are no shock-and-awe tactics, no decisive victories, no unconditional sur- 
renders. You cannot achieve decisive victory in a war of ideas, because it is not a war at all but a compe- 
tition within a marketplace. The rules of engagement are much closer to those set out by social and 
economic thinkers such as John Stuart Mill and Milton Friedman than those of the Prussian military strate- 
gist Carl Von Clausewitz. 

This marketplace is built around an evolving digital infrastructure that increasingly connects everyone 
to everyone. To win is to gain market share among global publics who pick and choose what most attracts 
them. And not counterpoised against just one “enemy,” Islamist fundamentalism or some other, but in 
a fully global competition of ideas. 
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tion-minded means working multilaterally, 
with international institutions and with 
other states that also have interests at stake 
and capacities to bring to bear. Indeed, in 
this twenty-first-century world, while the 
U.S. still has an important leadership role 
to play, there is very little that we can ac- 
complish on our own. 

Second, in bilateral relations with Arab 
states, the balance needs to shift with less 
emphasis on the old adage “He may be an 
SOB, but he’s our SOB,” and more on 
“Those who make peaceful change impos- 
sible make violent revolution inevitable.” 
There still needs to be a balance: Purism in 
promoting democracy is neither practical 
nor prudent. But one administration after 
another, in trying to straddle these, has kept 
the heavy foot on the “our SOB” side. Some 
rhetoric gets devoted to democracy, some 
pressure brought for reform—but only 
some. What happens when successor 
regimes come to power through more vio- 
lent means? What happens when they come 
to power, as well, with more intensely anti- 
American orientations—sentiments that 
would have been mitigated had change 
come more civilly and without such close 
identification of the U.S. with the dictato- 
rial regime? The risk is a lose-lose for U.S. 
interests and ideals alike. 

Third, we must not make the same mis- 
take with political Islam that we did in the 
Third World during the Cold War, when 
we lumped together most leaders, parties, 
and movements that in any way smacked of 
radicalism as part of the Soviet orbit. Some 
certainly were, like Kim Il Sung in North 
Korea and Najibullah in Afghanistan. But 
in so many other cases, the leaders, parties, 
and movements had their own local-na- 
tional identities and agendas that, even 
when containing anti-American elements, 
carried possibilities for cooperation or at 
least coexistence. Political Islam is here to 
stay. It will be part of the political mix more 
often than not. We cannot be for political 
change if we exclude all political Islam. We 
have to distinguish between those that are 
fundamental enemies, like Al Qaeda and 
other jihadist groups, and those with which 
we have differences but with which coexis- 
tence and cooperation may be possible. 

Fourth, democracy does not spring forth 
like Athena from Zeus’ head. It takes a long 
time to build. “It’s an entire country that 


f 


needs to be remade,” as a Tunisian mayor 
put it. “It’s not going to be one year, or two 
years, or three years. It’s going to be an en- 
tire generation.” In Egypt, the anti- 
Mubarak unifying effect quickly gave way 
to mixes of electoral contestation and be- 


. ‘ys 
Larger than life: Tunisian demonstrators hold a poster of vegetable vendor Mohamed Bouazizi, who committed suicide after police confiscated his wares; he became a martyr. 


a village in Yemen that was left so destitute 
that it turned to Al Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula to provide teachers for its schools. 

Fifth, real progress on Arab-Israeli peace 
is now that much harder, yet that much 
more essential. Israel is becoming even 
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wrong side of history that we're now try- 
ing to get off of. Energy independence is 
not possible, but reducing energy vulner- 
ability and enhancing energy security are. 

And that’s up to us. R 


We cannot be for political change if we exclude all political Islam. 


hind-the-scenes maneuvering and waves of 
repression against some of those who led the 
revolution. Nor is sustainable political sta- 
bility only about elections and political 
process. It has to be democracy that delivers 
on the economic and social-justice issues 
that underlay the revolts, and on which the 
internal political competition and overall 
stability of the system depend. That means 
more than just GDP growth rates and 
larger amounts of foreign investment; 1t also 
has to be about greater equity and penetrat- 
ing beyond elites into societies to alleviate 
problems. For instance, consider the case of 


warier of peace agreements. Arab regimes 
may resort more often to the diversionary 
script of invoking the Zionist enemy. But 
if there is no Arab-Israeli peace soon, there 
may well be another war. 

Still, even the optimal outcome of these 
policy guidelines would not make the 
Middle East a fully stable place. Unless we 
finally reduce our dependence on oil, we 
will continue to leave ourselves vulnerable 
to the when—not if—of the next oil mar- 
ket crisis and its cascading effects on our 
economy and on our everyday lives. We'll 
also end up putting ourselves back on the 


Jentleson, a professor in Duke’s Sanford School 
of Public Policy, has worked on Middle East 
policy in the Obama and Clinton administra- 
tions. His most recent books are American For- 
eign Policy: The Dynamics of Choice in 
the 21st Century (4th edition, W.W. Norton) 
and The End of Arrogance: America in the 
Global Competition of Ideas, with Steven 
Weber (Harvard University Press). 


Watch videos of Jentleson and other Duke faculty mem- 
bers responding to the events in the Middle East. 
http://bit.ly/dmmiddleeast 
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seniors 


Into the VWvera 


BY BRIDGET BOOHER * PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRIS HILDRETH 


You remember it, don’t you? That exhilarated, exhausted, can’t-believe- 
it’s-over feeling you had when you realized your undergraduate college 
experience was drawing to a close. One last paper completed. The final 
exam submitted. Donning the standard-issue graduation gown and 
mortarboard, lining up for commencement ceremonies, seeing the faces 
of people you’ve known since those hot August days of campus move- 
in only four short years—a lifetime—ago. 

The more than 1,500 members of the Class of 2011 are off to graduate 
and professional school, Teach For America and the Peace Corps, Wall 
Street and Washington. They have been shaped by their individual cam- 
pus experiences—a scintillating elective that prompted a change in 
major, the DukeEngage summer that sparked an interest in global 
health—and by the impact of world events—the economic meltdown of 
2008, natural disasters and political unrest, the breakneck pace of tech- 
nological innovations. 

William Wright-Swadel, the Fannie Mitchell Executive Director of 
_ the Duke Career Center, says today’s college graduates see the 
next phase of their lives as transitional and unpredictable, 
rather than prescriptive and linear. “So many jobs that our 
_ students will do in their lifetimes haven’t been invented yet,” 
he says. “They tend to think in timeframes of one or two 
years. They want opportunities where they can exercise their 
4 broad range of skills and interests, but also to see how that 
first postgraduate experience informs what they will do next. 
There’s a degree of intensity around self-exploration and reflection 
that is very intentional.” 
Here’s a look at six of the university’s newest alumni and what lies ahead. 
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As a freshman, Nick Altemose 
sought advice from Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy director Huntington 
Willard on how to pursue a burgeoning 
interest in genomics. Despite Altemose’s 
lack of lab experience, Willard immedi- 
ately welcomed the young man into his 
office, eventually becoming Altemose’s 
mentor and academic adviser. Four years 
later, Altemose readies to begin graduate 
work in computational genomics at the 


Nick Altemose 
Temecula, California 
Major: Biology 

Minor: Computational Biology and Bioinformatics 


University of Oxford as a Marshall Scholar 
this fall. 

An Angier B. Duke Scholar who served 
on the LGBT center advisory board, Alte- 
mose is already wistful about what he’s 
leaving behind. “It’s the spirit of mixing 
revelry with those late-night conversa- 
tions that define who you are; it’s the feel- 
ing you get day in and day out that you're 
at the cutting edge of the world.” 

Altemose says that whether it’s consid- 


ering the ethical implications of genetics 
research or the demands presented by 
global development, finding a balance be- 
tween individualism and the collective 
good is one of the biggest challenges he 
and his peers face. “Our generation needs 
effective and cohesive government along 
with a shift in public attitudes across the 
globe so that we may appropriately sacri- 
fice our short-term individual wants for 
the long-term needs of humanity.” 
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Allie Speidel had so many de- 
mands on her time as a student—as 
a member of the varsity swim team, 
a biomedical engineering student, a 
Baldwin Scholar—that she never 
got an opportunity to study abroad. 
In fact, she’s never been outside of 
the U.S. But she'll get her passport 
stamped for the first time when she 
heads to Imperial College in Lon- 
don this fall as a Marshall Scholar. 
After that, she plans to pursue an 
M.D./Ph.D. with the goal of be- 
coming a physician-scientist spe- 
cializing in regenerative tissue 
therapies for the heart. 

Speidel says she and her friends 
have a realistic understanding of 
the challenges that lie ahead, par- 
ticularly as it relates to their enter- 
ing the still-turbulent waters of the 
post-recession economy. “We're not 
so much worried about it as we are 
aware of it,” she says. “It has shaped 
the fields we are going into, the 
jobs people have applied for, and 
the timeline people have for fur- 
thering their education. It’s not 
something you can control. All you 
can do is prepare with an open 
mind and remain flexible.” 
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Allie Speidel 


Syracuse, New York 
Double Major: Biomedical Engineering and Chemistry 








Bryan Morgan was a formidable 
force on the football field, anchoring 
Duke’s offensive line as center for three 
straight years in the starting lineup. But 
Morgan’s innate sense of timing and 
rhythm, along with disciplined practice, 
serves him well in other arenas. Ever since 
he sang in the church choir as a child, 
Morgan has loved music. He started play- 
ing clarinet in the fifth grade, wrote his 
first song at the age of thirteen, and wrote 
a symphony before he graduated from 
high school. In addition to wearing jersey 


Bryan Morgan 
Hoover, Alabama 
Music 
Early Childhood Studies 


number 62 for the Blue Devils, he played 
clarinet in the Duke Wind Symphony. 

Morgan credits associate professor of the 
practice Anthony Kelley ’87, A.M. '90 for 
refining his understanding and apprecia- 
tion of musical forms. “I was so blessed to 
be in three of his music classes. I soaked 
up as much information from him as | 
could,” says Morgan. “He really pushes 
you in your intellectual learning, and it’s 
tough. He does it because he loves his stu- 
dents and he loves what he does. He wants 
to see us grow as Musicians.” 


Morgan will stay in Durham after 
graduating to take courses toward earn- 
ing his elementary-education teaching li- 
cense, while composing music and 
pursuing additional music-related train- 
ing in his spare time. His long-range 
plans are to attend graduate school in 
music education, instrumental conduct- 
ing, of music composition and eventually 
land a job as a music teacher or a band or 
orchestra director. 
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Cheney Tsal 
Houston 
Electrical and Computer Engineering and Computer Science 
Visual Arts 


Engineering student Cheney Tsai 
signed up for a sculpture class his fresh- 
man year to counterbalance the intensity 
of the Pratt School curriculum. What 
started as a lark became something more, 
leading Tsai to minor in visual arts and 
view his science-based coursework with a 
newfound perspective. 

“Engineering classes have a tendency to 
lock you in to certain methods, tech- 
niques, and nitty-gritty details,” he sz 
“But modern sculpture and other art 
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classes allowed me to really see past that 
and appreciate the essence of design in 
every single element.” 

At Duke, Tsai was a member of the 
Duke Innovative Design Agency, a stu- 
dent-staffed organization sponsored by the 
Office of Student Activities and Facilities, 
which offers branding and marketing sup- 
port to student organizations. Tsai’s con- 
tributions included suggesting innovative 
advertising pitches for Duke University 
Union events, recommending sustainabil- 


ity measures for the Duke Smart Home 
Project, and helping redesign the Chronicle 
website. He was also the publicity chair 
for Engineers Without Borders. 

In July, he starts working at Deloitte 
LLP as an analytic and forensic technology 
consultant—examining large amounts of 
data to inform commercial investigations 
and complex litigation—with an eye to- 
ward launching his own technology start- 
up in the not-too-distant future. 





Ten years from now, if all goes ac- 
cording to plan, Lysandra Lestini will 
have a thriving dental practice—perhaps 
with her sister, Shanley Lestini ’(09—and 
be married and raising a family. She will 
have strong ties to a faith community. 
And she will be painting portraits on 
commission, using techniques she learned 
at Charles Cecil Studios in Florence, Italy, 
during a month-long summer course be- 


Lysandra Lestini 
Raleigh 


Major: Medieval and Renaissance Studies 


Minor: Chemistry 


tween her junior and senior year. 

Lestini says her most transformational 
undergraduate experiences were her me- 
dieval history courses with adjunct profes- 
sor Mary Jane Morrow ’80, Ph.D. 99 and 
an independent research project with pe- 
diatric dentist Martha Ann Keels ’79 to 
investigate oral-health risks among chil- 
dren with autism-spectrum disorder, 
Down syndrome, cerebral palsy, and con- 


genital heart defects. She will begin classes 
at the University of North Carolina School 
of Dentistry this fall. 

Asked what she will miss the most 
about her time at Duke, she cites the deep 
relationships she formed with people she 
met through the interdenominational 
ministry Campus Crusade for Christ, 
“who have shown me unconditional love. 
That is a rare and special gift.” 
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What does it mean to be a young 
artist in the twenty-first century? For 
Sarah Goetz, it requires new conversa- 
tions about creativity that combine his- 
torical precedent, contemporary 
perspectives, and methodological experi- 
mentation. Goetz is a printmaker, 
graphic designer, filmmaker, photogra- 
pher, and sculptor. She’s equally drawn 
to the tactile reward of sewing costumes 
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Sarah Goetz 
Charlotte 
Art, Art History & Visual Studies 
Arts of the Moving Image and Documentary Studies 


for theater department productions and 
creating mixed-media installations for 
public spaces (as she has in the Mary 
Duke Biddle Music Building and 
Perkins-Bostock Library) and to design- 
ing and programming a virtual-reality 
piece for the Duke Immersive Virtual 
Environment (DIVE). 

“T think the major problem of our gen- 
eration will be learning to place our 


skills and our selves in an age of mass 
distribution of information and com- 
puter-aided everything,” she says. Goetz 
says she plans to pursue a master’s of fine 
arts in multimedia installation art and 
film and have her work displayed in in- 
ternational art galleries. 

“T will find a way to survive and make 
art,” she says. “All else is unknown.” 


Listen to additional thoughts from Duke seniors about their plans following graduation 


from our partners at the Center for Documentary Studies. 


http://bit.ly/dmdocduke 
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Changing Planet, Changing Health: How the Climate 
Crisis Threatens Our Health and What We Can Do 
about It by Paul R. Epstein and Dan Ferber 84. University of 
California Press, 2011. 368 pages. $29.95 


stein and Dan Ferber, one stands out: Aftica’s upwardly mo- 

bile mosquitoes. 

An increase in average global temperatures has warmed the 
East African highlands that until recently were too cold for 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes to survive. So the insects are moving 
up, from their historical home in the tropical lowlands to the high- 
lands, where residents used to feel safe 
from a disease that kills more than one 
million people each year. And now 
highland Africans are dying, too. 

In Changing Planet, Changing Health: 
How the Climate Crisis Threatens Our 
Health and What We Can Do about It, it’s 
not only the polar bears on their 
shrinking ice floes who should be wor- 
ried. Epstein, a medical doctor trained 
in tropical public health, and Ferber, a 
science journalist, make the case that 
climate change’s one-two punch—a 
warming planet and more extreme 
weather events—are harming humans 
now. 

Drawing on Epstein’s substantial 
work in the climate-health field and 
other peer-reviewed research, the authors 
show that the impacts of climate 
change—warming seas, drought, species 
decline, etc—don’t end there. Each 
trend is already exacting a price on peo- 
ple, through the resurgence of infec- 
tious, potentially fatal diseases such as 
malaria and cholera in Africa and South 
America; record-shattering heat, most 
notably the 2003 heat wave that killed 
more than 52,000 in Europe; and sti- 
fling air in U.S. cities that worsens the plight of allergy and asthma 
sufferers, especially children. 

Yet when Epstein and another physician attended the Earth 
Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1992, a milestone meeting of world 
leaders and top researchers, they were stunned by the blank stares. 
“We attended many research presentations on climate change, 
trade and endangered species but could find no one talking about 
human health consequences,” Epstein writes. “What are you 
doing at an environmental meeting?” the other delegates asked. 
“You're doctors.” 

But Epstein had a hunch. 

He knew that weather fluctuations could trigger epidemics. 
Longer warm and rainy seasons give disease-carrying mosquitoes 
more opportunity to breed and infect victims. Drought gives way 
to poor hygiene, raising the risk for waterborne illness. Hurri- 
canes and floods can cripple water supplies and sanitation, 
prompting outbreaks of gastrointestinal viruses. 


Ae: many arresting images in this new book by Paul Ep- 





Epstein, now associate director of the Center for Health and 
the Global Environment at Harvard Medical School, spent almost 
two decades as a physician in low-income communities, mostly 
around Boston. But a stint in Mozambique, treating cholera vic- 
tims in a 1978 outbreak, planted the seed for more global pur- 
suits and his growing suspicion: If weather patterns affect the 
spread of disease, and climate change is linked to warmer oceans 
and mountains, more wildfires, stronger hurricanes, and so on, 
would climate change lead to more disease? Had it already? 

From Bangladesh, Epstein reviews research that shows warm- 
ing seawater can awaken dormant cholera bacteria within, a clue 
to how the disease resurfaced in South America in 1991 after more 
than a century of latency. In Kenya, he 
documents how malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes have widened their territory to 
infect people never before exposed. 

In congested U.S. cities, rising car- 
bon dioxide—aside from its impact on 
the global climate—will make it harder 
for Americans with asthma, allergies, and 
other respiratory ailments to breathe, Ep- 
stein and Ferber write. Culprits include 
familiar soot and smog but also ragweed, 
which thrives in high CO conditions, 
pumping out many times the amount 
of pollen in the city than it does in the 
country. 

The authors conjure vivid images— 
beetles that invade Wyoming's venerable 
whitebark pines are causing the “rooftop 
of the Rockies” to crumble; snails and 
clams that have trouble building shells 
are suffering from “oceanic osteoporosis, 
the result of increasingly acidic oceans. 

In other sections, attempts to weave 
an exciting narrative where none exists 
can try a reader’s patience (“Githeko... 
stopped at a blue wooden gate. He 
honked his horn. There was no answer, 
so he opened the gate himself. He parked 
onasmall lawn ...”). An overly detailed 
detour through the anatomy of financial markets slows a final 
section already packed with solutions. Those culminate in a “new 
international financial architecture” to address the root causes of 
environmental damage, including a tax on currency speculation 
that the authors estimate would raise an estimated $5 billion per 
year for efforts to curb global warming. 

The cholera victims, wasting trees, and dying oysters provide 
compelling evidence that our fates are inextricably linked to the 
natural world, but Epstein is ultimately hopeful that humanity 
can and will make healthier choices. We better get to it, he and 
Ferber argue. Climate change surely is ailing the world—and has 
the potential to make us all sick. 


—Shelby Oppel Wood 


Wood ’95 is a former environmental reporter and columnist for The 
Oregonian. She lives in Portland. 
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When my father was a Duke 
undergrad, the library was his 
sanctuary. 


—Michael Corey, T'05 
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to read more about Michael Corey's 
» memories of working in the library, 
_ and his father before him. 
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Standard fare: Long before sushi, smoothies, and shade-tree coffee 
were ubiquitous on campus, students—like those shown in this 1947 
photo—made do with basic cafeteria options. 


Did you stand in this line? 
Share your memories of dining on campus on our facebook page. 


www.facebook.com/dukemagazine 


Mystery Solved! 

~___ The woman in the photo we published in the March-April 

Ras a issue is Candy Alter Castle 67, identified by her friend and 
fellow Jarvis dorm mate Josephine Humphreys ’67. 
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“A World Together” 


Duke in Depth weekend explores global develooment 


he world got a little smaller February 24 

to 27, when more than 200 alumni, 

friends, and students gathered on cam- 
pus for “A World Together: Duke and 
Global Development.” It was 
the third installment of Duke 
in Depth, a series of interdis- 
ciplinary, educational week- 
ends sponsored annually by 
the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion. A World Together” was 
a university-wide initiative 
that drew on faculty, student, 
and alumni expertise on topics 
such as the role of religion in 
the politics of global develop- 
ment and the importance of 
educating women in the de- 
veloping world. 

Among the speakers were 
Richard H. Brod- 


head and Blair Sheppard, dean 


President 
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of the Fuqua School of Business, who ex- 


plored themes related to the ethics of 


global development, and Michael Merson, 
director of the Duke Global Health Insti- 





International connections: BBC Radio journalist Marco Werman ’83, top, moderates a video confer- 
ence session; an exhibition highlighted the university’s global vision. 





tute, who discussed major global chal- 
lenges of the twenty-first century. 
Alumni participants included Disque 
Deane Jr. 82, CIO of Water Asset Man- 
agement, a global equity investment com- 
pany water resources and 
allocation. He joined faculty members 
from the Nicholas Institute 
for Environmental Policy So- 
lutions and the Duke Human 
Rights Center, among others, 
in a discussion of emerging 1s- 
sues in water resource man- 


focused on 


agement. 

Another session explored 
the diplomatic and national- 
security challenges the U.S. 
faces as it deepens its interac- 
tions with Muslim commu- 
nities in the fields of science 
and technology—for exam- 
ple, making research more 





easily available to scientists 
in places like Iraq, where 1s- 
sues such as the conservation 


Link to online content related to Register stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 














Principles of progress: 
participants at ethics of 
global development 
panel, left, which in- 
cluded Bill Drayton, 
below, founder and CEO 
of social-entrepreneur 
organization ASHOKA. 





and protection of natural resources have 
significant political and social implications 
for the region’s future. Featured speakers 
were Alex Dehgan ’91, science and tech- 
nology adviser at the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development, and William 
Lawrence ’85, senior adviser for global en- 
gagement at the U.S. Department of State. 

Thanks to Duke’s high-tech capabilities, 
a handful of alumni participants joined the 
conversation from abroad. BBC Radio jour- 
nalist Marco Werman ’83, host of Public 
Radio International’s The World, moderated 
a live video conference featuring alumni 
living and working in Cape Verde, 
Guatemala, Ethiopia, and India, who 
shared their personal stories. 

“A World Together” coincided with a 
reunion of former Peace Corps volunteers 
on the occasion of the organization’s fifti- 
eth anniversary. David Jarmul, associate 
vice president of Duke News & Commu- 
nications, who was a Peace Corps volunteer 
in Nepal, chaired the planning committee 
for the reunion. 

Fittingly, the weekend started and ended 
with a tribute to Peace Corps founder Sar- 
gent Shriver. Bruce Orenstein, an artist-in- 
residence at the Center for Documentary 
Studies, screened his documentary film 


Hands-on help: packaging meals for international hunger relief. 


American Idealist: The Story of Sargent Shriver 
on the first night of the event. And 
Shriver’s commitment to service was the 
inspiration for “Serve for Sarge!” which 
brought together Duke in Depth partici- 


pants and others in the Duke community 
to package meals for Stop Hunger Now, an 
international hunger-relief organization. 


—Photos by Megan Morr 
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Power of the Press 


Chronicle network launched 


or more than a century, Te Chronicle 

has seen itself as the first and best 

source of independent news and 
analysis about the Duke community 
and as a training ground for developing 
leaders in journalism and other areas. 
Now the student newspaper is renewing 
its efforts to reach out to former staff 
members and friends. The twin aims are 
to build its alumni network and enrich 
the experiences of current and future 
Chronicle-affiliated students. 

The initial fruits of The Chronicle's first 
comprehensive alumni-affairs program 
included a newsletter, an alumni portal 
at The Chronicle Online, and a gathering 
in 301 Flowers during this April’s Re- 
unions Weekend. The newspaper is 
planning future Tifft Training Confer- 
ences, named in honor of the late jour- 
nalist and professor of the practice of 
public policy studies Susan Tifft "73; it 
is looking to recruit alumni whose 
Chronicle experiences inspired them to 
build careers in journalism and who want 
to use their skills and experience to train 
and mentor current Chronicle editors. 

Alumni who want to get involved or 
just stay in touch have several options: 
join the LinkedIn group The Chronicle, 
the Independent Daily at Duke Uni- 
versity; friend the Chronicle Alumni 
Network facebook page; visit The 
Chronicle Online and sign up for the 
daily e-mail message and use the forms 
on the alumni portal (alumni.duke 
chronicle.com) to update contact infor- 
mation and share news; or contact 
David Rice, director of external rela- 
tions, at david. rice@duke.edu or (919) 
684-0377. 
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Duke Travel Journal: Bubble-Net Feeding 
and Charismatic Penguins 


Duke researchers introduce alumni group to Antarctic ecosystems 


or two weeks this past January, we took 
an intrepid group of Duke alumni on 
board the 290-foot-long, ice-strength- 
ened ship C/e/ia II to explore and learn 
about Antarctica. Our research at Duke fo- 
cuses on the marine ecosystem around 
Antarctica, specifically how whales and 
other animals are being affected by rapid 
and dramatic climate change. The most ob- 
vious manifestation is the lack of winter sea 
ice around the Antarctic Peninsula. This 
has severe consequences for animals like 
penguins and seals that require ice not only 
to rest and breed on but also for the staple 
of their diet, Antarctic krill, which require 
sea ice in order to grow and survive. 
During our trip, we were able to teach 
the alumni firsthand about the places, 
processes, and inhabitants that make up 
this unique part of our planet. Above all 
else, Antarctica is a place that gets your at- 
tention. Vis-ually, the landscape of the 
Antarctic Peninsula is unrivaled, with 
craggy peaks and serpentine glaciers fram- 
ing every vista. The icebergs are as varied 
as snowflakes in their size, shape, and color. 


Ari Friedlaender Ph.D. 06 


And nobody can deny the charisma of the 
penguins, which are so indifferent to hu- 
mans that you can sit outside a colony to 
watch and have one walk within inches of 
you. Oh, yeah, it is darn cold as well. 

To us as teachers and scientists, this trip 
was particularly fruitful. There is no better 
classroom in which to talk about current 
research and threats to an ecosystem. This 


part of the world is experiencing dramatic 
and frightening changes at a pace that is 
approaching out of control—something we 
could illustrate by showing people, for ex- 
ample, how far a particular glacier has re- 
treated in recent times. Likewise, visiting 
the rookeries of different penguin species 
offered the opportunity to teach about the 
requirements of each and demonstrate how 
in a changing environment, with more 
snow and warmer temperatures, some will 
thrive while others will be decimated. 

The other wonderful thing about this 
trip was that it gave us the opportunity to 
see new things and formulate new ideas for 
future work. The most striking example of 
this came on our last day in the region, 
when we visited Wilhelmina Bay, the site 
of our current research on the feeding be- 
havior of humpback whales and how this 
relates to changes in the environment in 
Antarctica. 

We entered the bay under bluer-than- 
blue skies, without a lick of wind, and in 
the arms of spectacular mountains and gla- 
ciers that make keeping an eye on the water 


a difficult task. It was 
late in the evening, 
yet the sun was still 
high above and circling around us. The 
only sounds came from a quartet of hump- 
back whales feeding in a small cove. We 
eased toward them to get a better look. 
No sooner had we arrived than we started 
to see something spectacular. The whales 


Dave Johnston Ph.D. '04 


A 


Dave Johnston Ph.D. '04 
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Ari Friedlaender Ph.D. 06 


Fragile beauty: clockwise from above, expedition leader Ignacio Rojas amid Paradise Bay icebergs; crabeater seals resting on ice 
floes in Pleneau Bay; hiking across the volcanic soils from Neptune’s Window to Whalers Bay inside the caldera of Deception Is- 


land; group shot at Gentoo penguin colony on Peterman Island. 


would dive in synchrony, and soon there- 
after a spiraling series of bubbles would rise 
to the surface. Your eyes followed the bub- 


bles as they got closer and closer together 
until all of a sudden the whales would rup- 
ture the surface in the middle of it all, 
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wt 


mouths sometimes agape and full of water 
and krill. Over and over the bubbles would 
form on the glassy water, and the whales 
would charge through the center, corralling 
prey and feeding heartily. 

This is a behavior unique to humpback 
whales called bubble-net feeding. It is a 
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Waterfront property: Adélie penguins on Peterman Island rookery with Cle/ia // anchored off shore. 


strategy that the whales use to keep their 
prey contained and make feeding more ef- 
ficient. We have seen the behavior among 
whales in the waters around Cape Cod and 
Alaska but never in the Antarctic. As we 
steamed away from the whales, their heav- 
ing breaths suspended in the air like gey- 


RETROSPECTIVE 


“Our Inadequate Bookstore” 
The Gothic Bookshop met a campus need 


sers, we couldn't help wondering what 
could have prompted the whales to create 
such a complex feeding behavior. We also 
couldn’t help pondering whether the 
changes in ocean conditions from climate 
warming had forced these whales to adopt 
new and more complicated means of feed- 


ing because it is becoming harder for them 
to find enough food. 

Every person who visits Antarctica is 
touched by the place and comes to realize 
that despite its rough and impenetrable ex- 
terior, it is fragile and in need of protection. 
As scientists, we want to learn about these 
threats—what can be done to thwart them 
and to communicate this knowledge to oth- 
ers. As leaders in our communities, Duke 
alumni have the privilege of going to places 
like Antarctica and sharing these experi- 
ences of a magical place with others. But we 
also share the responsibility to tell others 
about the threats to this far-off part of our 
planet and to promote its conservation. 


—Ari Friedlaender and Dave Johnston 
Friedlaender Ph.D. 06 and Johnston Ph.D. 


‘04 are research scientists at the Duke Marine 
Lab. 
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oday’s students have ac- A related story, “Interviews 
cess to books in a variety Reveal Bookstore Ideas,” ran the 
of formats and delivery following month with student 


options ranging from e- 
readers to online ordering from 
Amazon. But in the 1950s, the 
local bookstore ruled the scene, 
and the Intimate Bookshop in 
Chapel Hill dominated the area’s 
market. 

For years, Duke students and 
faculty members had lobbied 
for their own bookstore, finally 
resulting in an October 7, 1955, 
Chronicle editorial titled “Our In- 
adequate Bookstore,” which 
opened with the rather blunt 
statement that it was “a dis- 
grace to the University to call 
the room in the basement of the 
Old Union a bookstore.” (The 
campus bookstore, which the 
editorial criticized, sold only 
textbooks at the time.) 


leaders and faculty members 
discussing the need for a cam- 
pus bookstore that would offer 
new and used best sellers, and 
fiction and nonfiction titles. His- 
tory professor Ernest Nelson felt 
that the lack of a bookstore was 
“keeping the humanities from 
taking their rightful place in the 
University.” 

In the fall of 1956, Herbert 
Herring, vice president for stu- 
dent life, announced plans for a 
bookstore. The TV room in the 
Flowers building was identified 
as a Suitable location, and in No- 
vember, plans for the bookstore 
were finalized as former British 
intelligence-officer-turned- 
bookseller Jeremy North was 
contracted to run the store. 
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North promised a bookstore 
that would carry new and used 
fiction, nonfiction, best sellers, 
and antiquarian books and that 
would compete with Chapel 
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New edition: The Gothic moved to its current Bryan Center location in the early 1980s. 


Hill’s Intimate Bookshop. The 
Gothic Bookshop proved to be 
such a success that it expanded 
in 1964. North ran the store until 
his retirement in 1971, and after 


University Archives 


the Bryan Center opened in 1982, 
the Gothic moved to its current 
location there. 
—lim Pyatt 87 
University Archivist 
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Career change: smaii-croup discussions replaced panel presentations ? 
5 Je attended. 


at this year’s Fannie Mitchell Exchange: 54 alumni and 
Board of Directors, 2010-11 


Vice Presidents: 


Calling All Alumnae 


Women’s Forums offer social and educational opportunities 





Duke Magazine Editorial AGVIsory board representative 


the Woman’s College and members of Generation Y. Regardless of their life and 

career paths, alumnae across the country are able to reconnect with their alma 
mater—and network with other Blue Devils—through Women’s Forum events spon- 
sored by the Duke Alumni Association (DAA). 

Women’s Forums offer alumnae options ranging from educational programming such 
as panel discussions to informal gatherings in people’s homes. Past events have included 
a presentation by Cokie Roberts Hon. 99, a Duke parent and NPR news analyst, about 
factors affecting women in key political elections, and a panel led by Gayle King, a 
Duke parent and O Magazine editor at large, on balancing the demands of work and 
family. There are also less structured gatherings such as the neighborhood coffees hosted EIOIESS(OcSCHOUITEDIESCHtEES 
by alumnae several times a year in various locations around Washington. 

“Since the late nineteenth century, women have played a vital role in the life of the 

university,” says Sterly Wilder ’83, Duke’s associate vice president for alumni affairs. 
“Women’s Forums provide a way for alumnae to deepen their connection to Duke, 
meet other alumnae in their area, and learn about leadership and mentoring oppor- 
tunities on campus and in their local communities.” Women’s Forums already have 
been established in Washington, D.C., Southern California, Chicago, New York, and 
Houston. Upcoming events include: 


uke alumnae are high-powered executives and stay-at-home moms, graduates of 
DIFEGLOTS=al=large 





A conversation on May 19, 6:30-8:30 p.m., on challenges and ob- 
stacles facing America’s education system (and New York’s in par- 
ticular), featuring Jane Stoddard Williams ’80, host and producer 
of Bloomberg EDU, Bloomberg Radio’s weekly education broad- 
cast; Dorothy Hutcheson ’80, head of the Nightingale-Bamford 
School; Linda Munro ’02, a Teach For America alumna and founder 
and principal of the Waterside School for Leadership in Queens; 
filmmaker Madeleine Sackler ’05, director of The Lottery, a 2010 
documentary about education reform and controversy surrounding 
public and charter school options; and Christen Tingley 09, chief 
of staff in the Office of Assessment at the New York City Depart- 
ment of Education. The event is sponsored by the New York 
Women’s Forum and will be held at the Nightingale-Bamford 
School, 20 East 92nd Street. 


YOUR alumMnnrepresentatives: 
FACUILYFeDrESEntatVeS: 


SLUGENDTEDTESENtatIVES 


Honorary Memvers: 
On June 30, 6-8 p.m., the Chicago Duke Women’s Forum will hold aa 


a kickoff event at the Art Institute of Chicago. The evening will 
begin with a guided tour of the Impressionist Galleries, followed 
by a wine and cheese reception, during which Barbara Rinella ’65 


will present a dramatic rendition of Claude & Camille, A Novel of Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 
Monet. 


Plans are also under way for the next alumnae weekend at Duke, to be held in Feb- 
ruary 2012. It will celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the merging of the Woman's 
College with Trinity College, and the fortieth anniversary of women’s varsity sports 
at Duke. 

If you are interested in starting a Women’s Forum in your area or in learning more 
about alumnae programming, visit www.dukealumni.com/alumni-communities/ 
alumnae-programming or contact Anna Walker, DAA special programs coordinator, 
(919) 684-2113, anna.walker@daa.duke.edu. 


CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Rose Kueffner Donnell ‘41 is a trustee for the 
Hadley School for the Blind. She was the first 
woman elected chair of the school’s board of trustees 
in 1976. She and her late husband, former Duke 
trustee Edward S. Donnell '41, endowed a pro- 
fessorship at the Fuqua School of Business. She lives 


in Winnetka, III. 


Lowell R. Jackson ‘48 has published his first 
novel, The First Time I Heard Brahms, which tells the 
story of a Mormon family torn apart by polygamy. A 


World War II veteran and former Blue Devil mascot, 


he lives in Bellingham, Wash., with his wife, Amy. 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


James H. Lupton Jr. 54 has recently 
published two novels, Pi/grimage of Grace: Turbulent 
Youth, and its sequel, Perilous Power. He is an Epis- 
copal priest. 


Ira D. Gruber '55, A.M. ’59, Ph.D. ’61 has 
published Books and the British Army in the Age of 


Revolution (UNC Press). He is the Harris Masterson, 


Jr. Professor Emeritus of history at Rice University. 


Marshall De Bruhl ‘58 has published The River 
Sea: The Amazon in History, Myth, and Legend (Coun- 
terpoint Press). 


‘ 


a 
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advisors develop a gift plan that meets 
your financial and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone (919) 681-8030 
Email _gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
Explore gift plans at : 


giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


Charlene Nachman Waldman ‘58 organized a 
reunion of Jewish alumni who graduated from Duke 
in the 1950s that was held in November. Seventeen 
alumni from around the nation and world attended 
the campus event, some coming from as far away as 
Thailand and Saipan 


James S. Levin '59 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2011 for real-estate law. He is a 
partner at Michael Best & Friedrich, working in the 
firm's Milwaukee office. 


Walter F. Beineke M.F. 61 has published Purdue 
Number One (Authorhouse), a memoir of the develop- 
ment of the Purdue Number One black walnut, the 
first tree patented for timber use. He is professor 
emeritus of forestry and natural resources at Purdue 
University 


1960s 


62 | 50th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Welborn E. Alexander Jr. '63 has served for 10 
years on the board of trustees of the Blowing Rock Art 
and History Museum. He led a successful $7 million 
capital campaign, the culmination of which will allow 
for the planned opening of the museum in October. 


Jay E. Hopkins ‘64, M.D. ’68 and his wife, Bev- 
erly Colvin Hopkins ’65, had their collection of 
traditional Japanese netswke carvings featured in the 
July-August 2010 issue of Arts of Asia, an interna- 
tional magazine devoted to contemporary and an- 


tique Asian arts. 


Duke offers a range of giving vehicles 
that may help you: 





realize immediate tax savings 


transfer assets to a loved one with 
a reduced tax liability 

generate a life income for yourself 
and/or your loved ones 

reduce or eliminate capital gains 
and estate taxes 

and make a more significant gift 
than you imagined possible! 





Let us help you and your financial 





David W. Long ‘64 has been ranked among Buwsi- 
ness North Carolina magazine's “Legal Elite” for 
2011. He practices law at Poyner Spruill in Raleigh. 


Beverly Colvin Hopkins '65 and her husband, 
Jay E. Hopkins ’64, M.D. 68, had their collec- 
tion of traditional Japanese netswke carvings featured 
in the July-August 2010 issue of Arts of Asza, an in- 
ternational magazine devoted to contemporary and 
antique Asian arts. 


Hugo A. Keesing 65 produced Next Stop 1s Viet- 
nam: The War on Record, 1961-2008 (Bear Family 
Records), a 13-CD anthology about the Vietnam 
War, and wrote an accompanying book of the same 
title. 


Samuel O. Southern ’66 has received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award from the North Carolina 
Bar Association’s health-law section. He practices at 
the Raleigh office of Smith Moore Leatherwood. 


Red 45th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. '69 was elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Commission on 
Accreditation for Home Care, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that reviews and accredits home-health agencies 
in New Jersey. He is head of the health-care-law 
group in the Bridgewater, N.J., office of Norris 
McLaughlin & Marcus. 


1970s 


Richard A. Hopkins ‘70, M.D. ’74 has been 
named to the Thomas Holder/Keith Ashcraft En- 
dowed Chair in pediatric surgery research by the 
Children’s Mercy Hospital in Kansas City. His re- 
search focuses on innovative methods for cardiac sur- 
gery in children and young adults. He and his wife, 
Jeannette Clark Hopkins B.S.N. ’80, recently 
celebrated their 30th wedding anniversary with their 
three children, including Kristin E. Hopkins '05 
and Tristan A. Hopkins ‘07. 


40th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Henry M. Beck Jr. '73 has been appointed chair of 
the executive committee of the business-law section of 
the Connecticut Bar Association. He is a partner in 
the transactional department of Halloran & Sage in 
Hartford, Conn., where he is leader of the mergers- 
and-acquisitions and securities-law practice groups. 


William B. Bunn III 74, J.D. 78, M.D. °78 has 
received the 2010 President’s Award from the Insti- 
tute for Health and Productivity Management and 
the 2010 Leadership Award for Outstanding Em- 
ployer Program from the Care Continuum Alliance, 
a health-industry trade association. 


Clarence J. Gideon Jr. 75 has been named 
among Business Tennessee's 150 Best Lawyers for 2010. 
He also has been named in Best Lawyers in America 
2011 in the field of medical malpractice and per- 
sonal-injury litigation; he was named Nashville 
Medical Malpractice Lawyer of the Year in the same 
publication and has received many other recent hon- 
ors for his legal work. 


C. James Holliman 75 has received the Interna- 
tional Humanitarian Award from the International 
Federation for Emergency Medicine, and the Indi- 
vidual Achievement in International Emergency 
Medicine Development Award from the American 


Everette James M.D. ’63 


Melding Art and Medicine 


verette James has spent his 
life combining a career as a 
radiologist with a personal 
interest in collecting art. As 
professor and chair of Vanderbilt 
University Medical Center’s depart- 
ment of radiology and radiological 


sciences from 1975 to 1991, he 
helped transform a fledgling oper- 
ation into a vibrant clinical and ac- 
ademic program. 

Along the way, he championed 
bringing art and the humanities 
into hospital settings through exhi- 
bitions, lectures, and other events. 
He also wrote hundreds of peer-re- 
viewed articles and dozens of 
books on science, medicine, folk- 
lore, and art, including American 
Art: Thoughts of a Collector and 
North Carolina Art Pottery 1900- 
1960. And in the early 1980s, he 
wrote a monograph for Eastman 
Kodak on using digital radiography 


in the analysis of paintings, a 
method that became a standard 
tool for determining a painting's 
age and condition. 

As a boy growing up in eastern 
North Carolina, James started col- 
lecting foreign coins (“I’m a killer at 





Jeopardy! because coin collecting 
taught me about geography,” he 
says), eventually branching out 
into Impressionist paintings and 
North Carolina pottery and quilts. 
“| really got interested in buy- 
ing and collecting art when | was a 
resident at Massachusetts General 
Hospital and Harvard Medical 
School,” he says. “I saw an Impres- 
Sionist exhibit at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and liked them 
so much | decided to start collect- 
ing Impressionist artists. Once | 
started pricing them, | realized | 
couldn't afford the frames, much 
less the paintings, so | decided to 
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Courtesy Everette James 


focus on women artists who were 
under-recognized. And | did it ona 
resident’s salary.” 

Some of those early pieces that 
he purchased for a few thousand 
dollars appreciated in value to be 
worth as much as $30,000, so 
James would sell a piece here and 
there to finance his expanding col- 
lection and branch into other direc- 
tions, such as American folk art and 
indigenous crafts. With every 
phase of collecting, he delved 
deeply into the background of an 
art form’s evolution and influences, 
such as the impact of the land on 
Southern artists’ world views, and 
how techniques and designs made 
by African-American quilters dur- 
ing and after the Civil War provide 
clues to life during Reconstruction. 

James has also shared his col- 
lections with a wider audience. He 
turned a historic Primitive Baptist 
church in his hometown of Rober- 
sonville, North Carolina, into a folk- 
art museum called St. James Place. 
And he frequently lends works to 
museums for solo and group exhi- 
bitions, including the Charlotte Mu- 
seum of History and the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill’s 
Ackland Art Museum, which fea- 
tured some of his pottery in “Tradi- 
tion in Clay: Two Centuries of Classic 
North Carolina Pots,” an exhibition 
held earlier this year. 

James and his wife, Nancy 
Farmer, have begun donating por- 
tions of their collections to muse- 
ums and centers, including the 
North Carolina Museum of History 
and N.C. State University. Earlier 
this year, the couple made a gift of 
Nell Cole Graves pottery to the 
North Carolina Pottery Center in 
Seagrove. 

Not one to slow down in retire- 
ment, James has put the finishing 
touches on Knights in White, a 
novel about academic medicine, 
and is writing the accompanying 
text for a book, Painting in North 
(arolina, 1850-1950. 

—Bridget Booher 
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College of Emergency Physicians for his work to de 
velop emergency medicine abroad. He is a professor 
of military and emergency medicine at the Uni 
formed Services University of the Health Sciences in 
Bethesda, Md., and a clinical professor of emergency 
medicine at George Washington University School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. He is a coeditor of 
1 Practical 
Global Guidebook (McGraw-Hill Education) 


the recently released textbook EMS 
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George E. Murphy B.S.C.I 1, M.S.E. ’80 is 
the chief marketing officer and vice president for 


brand management for the Chautauqua Institution 


James T.R. Jones J.D. '78 received the 2010 
Clifford W. Beers Mental Health Consumer Award 
from the Mental Health Association of Kentucky for 
his mental-health advocacy work. He is a professor of 
law at University of Louisville's Louis D. Brandeis 
School of Law and was featured as a mini-profile sub- 
ject in the May-June 2010 issue of Duke Magazine 


Virginia A. Seitz 78 has been nominated by 
President Barack Obama as assistant attorney general 
for the Office of Legal Counsel. The office provides 
legal advice to the President and to the executive 


branch agencies 


Michael K. Stanford '78 has coedited Poetry of 
the Law: From Chaucer to the Present (University of 
Iowa Press), an anthology that includes writing by 
Lewis Carroll, Emily Dickinson, Rita Dove, and Sea- 
mus Heaney. At Duke, he was editor of The Archive. 
He is a lawyer in the office of the Maricopa County 
Public Defender in Phoenix 


Bul 


Rebecca Bemisderfer Gilmore 


named head of school at Augusta Preparatory Day 


1D was 


School in Augusta, Ga. She is currently assistant 
head of school for external affairs at Foxcroft School 


in Middleburg, Va 


Ivars Lacis ‘79 received a J.D. from Georgia State 
University in May 2010. He is opening a criminal 
defense practice in Atlanta and also will continue to 


work as a pilot for Delta Airlines 


MARRIAGES: Robert E. Zorn '79 to Alison 


Mongiello on Sept. 9, 2010. Residence: Celina, Texas 


1980s 


James P. Cox III ‘80 was inducted into the 2011 
Class of Fellows of the Virginia Law Foundation. He 
also was named to the Virginia Bar Association 
board of governors 


Kent C. Brokenshire ‘81 leads a Provincial Re- 
construction Team in Anbar Province, Iraq, where he 
works with the provincial government on behalf of 
the U.S. Embassy's development and diplomatic ef- 
forts. He recently completed a three-year assignment 
as deputy chief of mission at the U.S. Embassy in 
Conakry, Guinea. He joined the State Department in 
1989 and has served as a diplomat in Haiti, Peru, 
Cameroon, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
Rwanda, and Washington. 


G. Christopher Loftis '81 was named executive 
director of communications and school-community 
partnerships for the Kent School District in Kent, 
Wash., the state’s fourth-largest school district. He 
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formerly served as the president of Community Link 
Educational Services 
a B2 April 20-22, 2012 
Joseph F. Consoli '82 has founded a program in 
public-sector real estate as part of Georgetown Uni- 
versity's Master of Professional Studies in Real Estate 


program. This project is the first of its kind in the 
U.S 


Linda Patlovich Hayes '82 is a U.S. Tennis Pro- 
fessional Association teaching pro and Special 
Olympics tennis coach 


Steven P. Hayes B.S.E. '82 has been named chair 
of the board of directors of Special Olympics Texas. 
He previously served two years as the board's vice 
chair. He is senior vice president of Brandt, a Dallas- 
based mechanical and electrical contracting firm. 


Grant S. Gardner '84 has been promoted to sen- 
ior vice president in the Chicago office of the finan- 
cial firm Northern Trust 


Scott D. Schulman ‘84 became president of the 
Corporate Markets Group of Dow Jones & Co. last 
year. Before that, he was president of Dow Jones Fi- 
nancial Information Services. 


David W. Coffman ’85 has been promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general in the Marine Corps. He is 
currently the commanding officer of the 13th Marine 
Expeditionary Unit based in Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Cyndi Burt Lafuente ‘85 has been named a sen- 
10£ adviser to the international deputy commissioner 





of the Large Business and International Division of 
the IRS. She previously worked as legislation counsel 
to Congress’ Joint Committee on Taxation. 


Kathy E. McKenzie-Mitiku 85 has received a 
Ph.D. in leadership studies from N.C. A&T Uni- 
versity, with concentrations in ethics and global 
leadership. 


John M. Owen IV ’85 has published The Clash of 
Ideas in World Politics: Transnational Networks, States 
and Regime Change, 1510-2010 (Princeton University 
Press). He is an associate professor of politics at the 
University of Virginia and the author of Liberal Peace, 
Liberal War: American Politics and International Security 
(Cornell University Press). 


Paul S. Quinn Jr. ’85 has been recertified by the 
Florida Bar as a specialist in real-estate law. He is a 
shareholder in the Orlando office of GrayRobinson. 


Eliot M. Wagonheim ’85 has been ranked 
among SmartCEO magazine's Legal Elite in Balti- 
more. He is the founder and managing member of 
Wagonheim Law, where he serves as general counsel 
to privately held companies in a number of indus- 
tries in Maryland and other Mid-Atlantic states. 


Lawrence J. Lang B.S.E.E. '86 has been named 
CEO of QuorumLabs Inc., a company whose soft- 
ware backs up data and servers for businesses in the 
event of a malfunction. 


Pamela K. Woodard ’86, M.D. ’90 is a professor 
of radiology at Washington University School of 
Medicine, where she is leading one of four projects 
under an $18 million Program of Excellence in Nan- 
otechnology grant awarded by the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute. The project is aimed at 
developing nanoparticles to help physicians diagnose 
atherosclerosis earlier. 


EEA 25th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


V. Stuart Couch ’87 has been appointed a federal 
immigration judge in the Charlotte Immigration 
Court. He was the subject of a feature article in the 
September-October 2007 issue of Duke Magazine. 


Amy C. Spaulding ‘87, A.M. 96 has launched 
Sleepy Hollow Books, a children’s book publishing 
company, which recently published the fantasy 
novel Yuri's Brush with Magic. She lives in Durham. 


Staige Davis Hodges ’88 has been appointed 
the director of education, programming, and rituals 
for Delta Gamma Women’s Fraternity. She lives in 
Portland, Ore., with her husband, Eric, and two 
daughters. 


Lisa Girand Lawson '89 has cofounded a bou- 
tique law firm, Pennington Lawson, in San Fran- 
cisco. She defends and counsels companies in all 
aspects of employment law. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first daughter to Mary 
Elizabeth “Mimi” Harkins 86 and James 
Henick on Dec. 16, 2010. Named Bernadette 
Noelle Henick. 


1990s 


Gregory H. Hoffman 90 is the new chair of 
the 1,770-member corporate-counsel section of the 
New York State Bar Association. He currently 


David Huebner 95 
Love Above All 


0 matter how loving and 
supportive a parent may 
be, learning that a child is 
gay or lesbian can come as 
ashock. To help parents process the 
news, David Huebner, an associate 
professor of clinical psychology at 
the University of Utah, has cre- 
ated a short documentary film 
called LEAD With Love, funded 
through a grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH) to study how anti-gay 
discrimination affects gay and 
lesbian teens’ health and their 
tendencies toward risky 
behavior. 

“My underlying belief is that 
most parents really want to do 
the right thing by their chil- 
dren,” says Huebner. “When you 
see parents getting upset by the 
news or rejecting their child, 
it’s not because they are bad 
people. It’s because they are 
worried about their child’s 
well-being. ” 

LEAD With Love \s thirty-five 
minutes long and can be viewed 
at no charge through the film’s 
website. It introduces viewers to 
four families—as well as psy- 
chologists, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the clergy—who explore 
the range of complex emotions 
Surrounding parental reactions to 
a child’s sexual orientation. It draws 
on Huebner’s academic research 
into how discrimination affects 
physical and mental health within 
minority and marginalized 
communities. 

“One of the things that jumps 
out from research about LGBT youth 
is the huge influence that parents 
play,” he says. “Straight or gay, all 
children need their parents’ love. 
But the way a parent reacts to their 
child coming out is the single most 
important factor in whether that 
child grows up to be healthy and 
happy. When a parent rejects a 
child because of sexual orientation, 
that child is at much greater risk for 
substance abuse, suicide, low self- 
esteem, and depression.” 

As part of the NIMH grant, Hueb- 
ner wanted to create a resource for 
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parents that acknowledged the 
devastation they might be experi- 
encing (as one father in the film 
says, ‘It felt like a kick to the gut”) 
but that also offered advice and 
Support for moving toward 
acceptance. 





Huebner knew that there were 
few support networks or resources 
for parents who were just receiving 
the news about their child’s orien- 
tation. “Parents tell us that when 
they first learn their child is gay or 
lesbian, they often aren't ready to 
talk to anyone about it in a group 
setting. For many parents, it’s only 
after a few years that you see them 
getting involved more publicly in 
great organizations like PFLAG [Par- 
ents, Families and Friends of Les- 
bians and Gays]. We realized 
parents needed something they 
could access shortly after hearing 
the news, in the privacy of their 
home, that wasn’t a huge invest- 
ment of time.” 

LEAD With Love includes specific 
guidelines to help parents through 
the initial stages of accepting their 
child’s sexuality. The acronym in 
the film’s title stands for Let your 
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affection show, Express your pain 
away from your child, Avoid reject- 
ing behaviors, and Do good before 
you feel good. “Even the most well- 
meaning parents might say some- 
thing that can come across as 
rejection,” says Huebner, such as 


questioning wardrobe choices or 
discouraging the child from telling 
other people. 

Huebner says it is natural for 
parents to experience feelings of 
loss and anger. “Parents imagine a 
future for their children and them- 
selves—being the parent of the 
bride or groom at the child’s wed- 
ding, becoming grandparents—and 
when they hear that their child is 
gay or lesbian, those dreams start 
to unravel. But if parents can find 
ways to work through that, and 
show their children that they are 
loved no matter what, those chil- 
dren can go on to live meaningful, 
interesting lives, have healthy rela- 
tionships, and succeed in life. Ulti- 
mately, that’s what any parent 
wants for their child.” 

—Bridget Booher 


www.leadwithlovefilm.com 
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works for BT Americas Inc., an information- and 


communications-cec hnology company In INCW 


York 
92 | 20th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Laura Deddish Burton ‘92 was recognized at 
the 2010 Business Leader's Women Extraordinaire 
Awards Luncheon as one of 26 Women Extraordi 
naire honorees. She also became partner at Smith 
Moore Leatherwood, where she specializes in immi- 
gration and international law and works in the 


Greensboro office 


Ruth Ann Glaser M.H.A. ‘92 is president of Pen- 
der Memorial Hospital in Burgaw, N.C. She resides 
in Burgaw with her husband, Garland R. Woolard 
Jr, and a daughter, Sarah Grace Woolard. 


Paula M. Chaiken ‘93 was named among the 
“Top 20 Under 40” by Northeast Pennsylvania Business 


Journal tor her work with PMC Innovations, a pub- 


lic-relations and marketing-consulting firm. She also 
serves on the executive committee of the Gas 


Drilling Awareness Coalition and has three sons 


Jamie Rollins Flynn '93 is the regional owner of 
Mom Corps Seattle, a franchise of a national staffing 
company. 


Jennifer Buchanan O’Neill J.D. 93 has be- 
come senior vice president and general counsel at The 
Nielsen Co. She recently spoke at the American Con- 
ference Institute's cloud-computing workshop and 
annual software-licensing conference and will be a 
featured speaker on intellectual property at the 2011 
spring meeting of the American Bar Association. 


ITS NOT THE CUISINE. 


It’s the companionship. 


People toast our Eggs Benedict. And tell us our homemade 
desserts suggest a 5-Star restaurant. But at Croasdaile Village, 
the story is not in the appeal of our meals. The real story is 
the residents with whom you share the meals. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 
(919) 384-2475 or e-mail CarolR@umrh.org. You'll come for 
the tour but come back for the people. 


ROASDAILE 
VILLAGE 


A Continuing Care Retirement Community 


2600 CROASDAILE FARM Pkwy « DuRHAM, NC 27705 
(919) 384-2475 - (800) 960-7737 


WWW.CROASDAILEVILLAGE.COM 


48244 


United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc., managed by €}Life Care Services LLC 
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Anthony A. Onorato ‘93 has been named of 
counsel at Steptoe & Johnson's New York office. He 
practices civil and criminal litigation with a focus on 
federal and state appellate representation. 


Christopher M. Asch '94 has published The Sen- 
ator and the Sharecropper: The Freedom Struggles of James 
O. Eastland and Fannie Lou Hamer (UNC Press). He is 
coordinator of the National Center for Urban Educa- 
tion at the University of the District of Columbia. 


Lawrence P. Cogswell Ill 94 has joined 
Hamilton Brook Smith Reynolds, an intellectual- 
property law firm in Concord, Mass., as an associate. 


Samuel B. Cothran Jr. M.B.A. 94 has been 
promoted to member of Motley Rice, a law firm 
headquartered in Mount Pleasant, S.C. 


Lisa Patterson Sumner J.D. '94 has been 
ranked among Business North Carolina magazine's 
“Legal Elite” for 2011. She practices law at Poyner 
Spruill in Raleigh. 


John L. Tolsma 195 has launched Porch Step, a 
lifestyle media company created to offer practical re- 
sources on faith, family relationships, and personal 
development. He lives in Knoxville, Tenn. 


William J. Gillis 96 was appointed by the gover- 
nor of Georgia to serve on the state’s Public 
Telecommunications Commission, an oversight 
board for Georgia Public Broadcasting. He works as 
a management consultant for ScottMadden and lives 
in Atlanta with his wife, Leigh, and two children. 


Eric B. Halper ‘96 has been promoted to principal 
in the New York office of the law firm McKool 
Smith. 


EEX 15th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Christopher P. Mebane 97 has joined Hughes 
Watters Askanase as an associate in the firm’s com- 
mercial-litigation practice area. He lives in Houston. 


Marcus J. Mollmann '98 is president and 
founder of Reliquid Capital Network, a technology 
and finance venture that aggregates capital sources 
into a single Web location to create a virtual market- 
place for the pricing of capital. 


Christopher J. Ayers 99 has been ranked among 
Business North Carolina magazine's “Legal Elite” for 
2011. He practices law at Poyner Spruill in Raleigh. 


Greg N. Kidder '99 has been named a partner at 
Steptoe & Johnson’s Washington office. His practice 
focuses on federal income taxation. 


Duncan W. Miller ‘99 has been elected partner at 
the law firm Morris, Manning & Martin. He special- 
izes in commercial real-estate law in the firm’s At- 
lanta office. 


J. Rhett Iseman Trull '99 has received three 
awards for her book of poetry, The Real Warnings (An- 
hinga). The North Carolina Poetry Society's 2010 
Brockman Campbell Award and the Poetry Council 
of North Carolina’s 2010 Oscar Arnold Young Award 
honor the year’s best book of poetry by a North Car- 
olina poet. The Southern Illinois University Carbon- 
dale’s 2010 Devil’s Kitchen Reading Award, which 
she also won, honors the year’s best book of poetry. 
She was featured as a mini-profile subject in the May- 


June 2010 issue of Duke Magazine. 


MARRIAGES: Adam D. Stein M.D. '90 to 
Ellen A. Brasington B.S.N. ‘08 on May 1, 2010. 
Residence: Cary, N.C....Ruth N. Hoffman 91, 
M.A.T. 92 to Joseph Lach on Dec. 21, 2008. Resi- 
dence; Houston...Todd R. Albright '95 to Hae- 
jin Chung on Nov. 20, 2010. Residence: New 
York...D. Breanna Pearson '97 to Casey R. 
Dembroski on Aug. 28, 2010. Residence: San 
Diego...Richard V. Spataro Jr. '98 to Jessica 
Marie Smith on Sept. 11, 2010. Residence: Alexan- 
dria, Va.... Stefanie M. Wool '99 to David M. 
Turetsky on Oct. 10, 2010. Residence: New York. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and second daughter to 
Joycelyn Harrison Henson 190 and Craig 
Henson on Feb. 11, 2010. Named Bailey Raye... 
First children, twin sons, to Janna Jackson 
Kellinger 92, M.A.T. 93 and Carolyn Pitzi 
Kellinger on March 14, 2010. Named Drew Kyle 
and Connor Joseph...Second and third children, 
twins, second son and first daughter, to Colleen M. 
Crumlish "95 and Christopher Dibble on Oct. 10, 
2010. Named Carter James Dibble and Clancy 
Marie Dibble. ..First child and son to Heather 
Goldberg Mendelow '95 and Daniel B. Mende- 
low on Nov. 24, 2010. Named Seth Asher... Third 
child and second daughter to Matthew L. Alt- 
man 196 and Sherry Marin Altman B.S.C.E. 
96 on May 1, 2010. Named Summer Lynn...Second 
child and first daughter to Karen M. Dixon '96 
and Chris Lee on Nov. 23, 2010. Named Zoe Minha 
Lee...First child and son to J. Scott Goudie 96 
and Julie Zeller on Oct. 6, 2010. Named Grant 
Scott Goudie. ..Third child and first daughter to 
Suzanne Vreeland Jones 96 and Brent W. 
Jones on Oct. 17, 2010. Named Jansen Kathleen... 
First child and son to Catherine Hess Matera 
B.S.C.E. 96 and Don Matera on Jan. 5, 2010. 
Named Maxwell Thomas...Third child and son to 
Margaret Ward Scott 96 and Derek W. Scott 
on March 9, 2010. Named William Ward...Third 
child and second daughter to Regan Andreas 
Deering 97 and Brian F. Deering on April 12, 
2010. Named Catherine Ann...Third child and sec- 
ond daughter to Jason W. Goode ’97, J.D. 00 
and Ann Richardson Goode '()2 on Dec. 19, 
2010. Named Alice Susan. ..Twins, first son and 
daughter, to Anne Williams King 97 and Eric 
King on Jan. 11, 2010. Named Henry Theodore and 
Clara Frances...Second child and daughter to lvan 
J. Snyder '97 and Tamara Snyder on Aug. 12, 
2010. Named Maya Rose...Second child and daugh- 
ter co Susan Thompson Tilton 197 and Fred 
Tilton on Oct. 26, 2010. Named Catherine Grace... 
Third child and second son to Kelly Sullivan An- 
drew 98 and Troy W. Andrew ’00 on Dec. 1, 
2010. Named Callan Sullivan...First child and 
daughter to Aaron A. Duke '98 and Michelle 
Schneider Duke on June 18, 2010. Named Camille 
Lane...Second child and daughter to Tamara Mills 
Lawrence ‘98 and Mark Lawrence on Nov. 1, 
2010. Named Olivia Lynn...First child and daugh- 
ter to Leah Myers Bendik 99 and Christopher 
Bendik on Oct. 15, 2010. Named Zoe Grace...First 
child and daughter to Tamar Katz Holloman 
99 and A. Ray Holloman Jr. '01 on Sept. 17, 
2010. Named Bella Louise... First child and daugh- 
ter to Matthew H. Lunn B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. '05 
and Samantha Ferris Lunn J.D. 05 on Nov. 
30, 2010. Named Olivia Grace. 


2000s 


Grant R. Allen B.S.E. '00 is now vice president of 
ABB Technology Ventures, a corporate venture-cap1- 


Vanessa Rousso 03 
Don’t Bet Against Her 


anessa Rousso never met a 

challenge she couldn't ace. 

She began investing suc- 

cessfully in the stock mar- 
ket as a teenager, was class 
valedictorian and debate-team star 
in high school, started her own 
nonprofit charity organization at 
the age of twenty, and graduated 
from Duke in two-and-a-half years 
with an economics major and a po- 
litical science minor, making the 
dean’s list every semester. 

She also played poker on the 
side, a hobby she picked up as a 
five-year-old (by that point she 
had already mastered the Rubik’s 
Cube). At Duke, she took every 
course she could find that explored 
game theory and brought her 
deepening understanding of calcu- 
lated risks and strategic decision- 
making to what she considered a 
stimulating hobby. Once she was 
enrolled at the University of Miami 
School of Law and was old enough 
to play for money, she realized that 
her sideline diversion was literally 
paying off. 

“| was planning on going into 
securities litigation,” she says, “but 
| realized that | was winning so 
much money playing poker that it 
was a career opportunity, and my 
previous ideas about a career path 
became things of the past.” 

Today, Rousso is one of the top 
women players in the game. She 
has won more than $4 million—$3 
million in tournament play and $1 
million online. She’s a spokesper- 
son for Team PokerStars and the 
Web domain and hosting company 
GoDaddy, and posed for the 2009 
Sports Illustrated swimsuit issue (“1 
Saw It as a great opportunity to get 
myself in shape,” she says). Be- 
tween tournaments and promo- 
tional appearances, she’s also 
pursuing her master’s degree in 
songwriting at the Berklee School 
of Music, where she’s already 
earned certificates in songwriting 
and digital music production. 

Rousso, whose player name is 
Lady Maverick, says that she gets 
frustrated when she hears poker 
disparaged by people who don’t 
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understand the intricacies of the 
game. Excelling at poker requires 
more than streaks of good luck, she 
says. It also requires an adept un- 
derstanding of mathematical mod- 
eling, an intuitive feel for human 
behavior and psychology, and the 
ability to handle intense pressure. 

“Think about what you would 
do to excel in any venture—you 
prepare, you study, you take it seri- 
ously,” she says. “Poker is the same 
way. You don’t just dive in and ex- 
pect to play well by the seat of 
your pants.” Drawing on her entre- 
preneurial spirit, Rousso launched 
boot camps to teach poker philoso- 
phy and techniques. The intensive 
one- or two-day sessions cost be- 
tween $300 and $500. 

With her seemingly unbeatable 
combination of brains, beauty, and 
business savvy, Rousso Is deter- 
mined to make the most of her 
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time in the spotlight, striving not 
only for personal bests in tourna- 
ment play, but also lobbying on 
behalf of the poker industry. In 
2007, she testified in front of Con- 
gress in favor of efforts to repeal 
the 2006 Unlawful Internet Gam- 
bling Enforcement Act. 

She’s also maintained the No 
Limit No Profit Initiative, the charity 
she established when she was still 
at Duke. The organization supports 
nonprofit research and programs 
that focus on decreasing the causes 
and impact of poverty worldwide, 
particularly among the world’s 
most vulnerable populations. 

“ma big believer in efficiency,” 
says Rousso of her ability to juggle 
50 many pursuits. “Time is pre- 
cious, and | have big dreams and 
big goals.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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tal grou foc used on growth stave ¢ lean cechnology 
invesements. He is also managing director of Key 
bridge Venture Partners, a seed-capical fund in 
Washingron 

Russell A. Boiarsky ‘(1 is a singer-songwriter in 
Columbus, Ohio, and has completed two albums 
West and Wherever, released in 2002, and Turn, re 
leased in 2009 


Thomas D. Rogers A.M. ‘01, Ph.D. '05 has 
publish d The Deepest Wounds: A Labor a 
mental History of Sucar in Northeast Brazil (UNC 


Press). He ts assistant professor of Africana studies 


nd Environ 


and Latin American studies at UNC-Charlocte 


UO? | April 0-22, 2012 
John F. Garvish J.D. ‘02 has been promoted to 
principal at McKool Smith's Austin, Texas, office 
He specializes in intellectual-property and commer- 


cial litigation 


Nicholas J. Scardigli (02 was named partner at 
the law firm Mayall, Hurley, Knutsen, Smith & 
Green in Stockton, Calif. He is a trial lawyer special- 
izing in employment law and represents plaintiffs in 


employment-discrimination and harassment cases 


Matthew J. Gurch '03 has received the 2010 
Cornerstone Award from the Lawyers Alliance for 
New York for his pro bono legal services to nonprofit 
organizations. He is a lawyer with White & Case 


Elizabeth H. Johnson J.D. 03, M.E.M '03 has 
een elected partner in the Raleigh office of Poyner 
Spruill 


John E. Haubenreich ‘(4 has joined the Nashville, 


Tenn., law firm Neal & Harwell as an associate 


Jacques M. Colon ‘05 has received a master’s de 
gree in environmental management and policy from 


the Johns Hopkins University 


Lauren A. Jones ‘05 has joined the law firm 
Martin Clearwater & Bell as an associate in its New 
York office 


Amy M. Lazarus '05 was selected as one of eight 
winners of the USA television network's 2010 Char- 
acters Unite Awards for her organization, Sustained 
Dialogue Campus Network, an initiative of the In 
ternational Institute for Sustained Dialoguc 


Lee M. Lawrence (06 has received a master’s de 
gree in forestry from Northern Arizona University 


with emphasis in silviculture and forest economics 


Rylan L. Smith 06 has joined the Atlanta office 
of the law firm Parker, Hudson, Rainer & Dobbs as 
an associate 1n financ ial-serv Ices and general com- 


mercial litigation 





April 20-22, 2012 


Alixandra P. Barasch ‘08 has been awarded a 
Fulbright Fellowship that will allow her to teach in 
China during the 2010-11 academic year. She lives 
in Macau, where she teaches, and she also conducts 
research at Hong Kong University of Science and 


Technology 


MARRIAGES: Christopher W. Bennett ‘00 
to Sophia McDonald on Sept. 25, 2010. Residence: 
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Sasha E. Shemet ‘00 to 
Aernout van Pallande on Oct. 22, 2010. Residence: 
Newport Beach, Calif....Sarah A. Strong ‘00 to 
18, 2010. Residence: St, Paul, 
Minn....Michelle M. Tajirian ‘00 to John G 
Shoffner on Nov. 13, 2010. Residence: Oakland, 
Calif....Megan K. Gaudette ‘01, J.D. '05 to 
Michael J. Fairchild on Sept. 4, 2010, Residence: 
Medina, Wash....Catherine F. Hutchison ‘02 to 
Caleb Yarne on Oct. 2, 2010. Residence: Park City, 
Utah... Julie M. Kempton ‘02 to Sylvain J.C. 
Furt on June 26, 2010. Residence: Washington. . 
John R. Means B.S.C.E. ‘02 to E. Rebecca 
Ballard ‘04 on Nov. 27, 2010. Residence: Wash- 
Gillian P. Groarke ‘(3 to Jason M. 
Burns on Oct. 430, 2010. Residence: New York...E. 
Rebecca Ballard ‘(4 to John R. Means 
B.S.C.E. ’02 on Noy. 27, 2010. Residence: Washing- 
ton...Meredith L. Bronfman '05 to Jason Kauf- 
man on Nov. 20, 2010. Residence: New York... 
Jacques M. Colon ‘05 to Paula Jenkins on Oct. 
9, 2010. Residence: Washington...Paul G. 
Karayan ‘(6 to Laura P. Serwer ‘06 on Sept. 
19, 2010. Residence: San Francisco...Alyssa C. 
Riess ‘06 to Matthew T. Palmer on June 25, 2010. 
Residence: Austin, Texas...Laura P. Serwer ‘06 
to Paul G. Karayan '06 on Sept. 19, 2010. Resi- 
dence: San Francisco...John B. Sullivan M.E.M. 
‘06 to Elizabeth M. Wexler M.E.M. '06 on Oct. 
10, 2009. Residence: Silver Spring, Md....Jacque- 
line L. Grassi (07 to Richard G. Hawwa on Aug. 
7, 2010. Residence: Chicago...Lexi D. Richards 
'07 to Yonatan B. Riemer '07 on Dec. 18, 2010. 
Residence: Los Angeles...Ellen A. Brasington 
B.S.N. ‘08 to Adam D. Stein M.D. 90 on May 1, 
2010. Residence: Cary, N.C....Ashlie E. Brush 
M.B.A. ‘09 to Brett Woods on June 27, 2009. Resi- 
dence: Los Angeles...Katherine A. Berlitz 
Hilton J.D. '09 to Travis S. Shrout J.D. '10 on 
Aug. 14, 2010. Residence: Washington... Whitney 
L. Wooten Path.A.C. '09 to Russel S. Cato on 
Oct. 2, 2010. Residence: Pilot Mountain, N.C. 


I ugene, Ore 


ington 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Troy W. 
Andrew '00 and Kelly Sullivan Andrew ‘98 
on Dec. 1, 2010. Named Callan Sullivan...First 
child and son to Alexander L. Chrisman ‘00 
and Jill Garroway Chrisman '00 on Sept. 24, 
2010. Named Aiden Locke...First child and son to 
Matthew L. Reisman ‘00 and Kathy K.L. 
Tran ‘00 on March 15, 2009. Named Daven Hai 
Dang Tran-Reisman...First child and son to Lau- 
ren McBrien Connolly ‘01 and Jeff Connolly on 
Oct. 6, 2010. Named Sam McBrien...First child 
and daughter to A. Ray Holloman Jr. ‘01 and 
Tamar Katz Holloman ‘99 on Sept. 17, 2010. 
Named Bella Louise. ..Second child and first daugh- 
ter to Alissa Cowden Wilmot ‘01 and Andrew 
S. Wilmot on Oct. 25, 2010. Named Victoria 
Bryn...First child and daughter to Sarah Barbee 
Erreca (2 and Michael Erreca on May 21, 2010. 
Named Abigail Catherine... Third child and second 
daughter to Ann Richardson Goode ‘(2 and 
Jason W. Goode 197, J.D. ‘00 on Dec. 19, 
2010. Named Alice Susan...Third child and son to 
Sarah Klimczak Wilkerson ‘02 and Malcolm 
H. Wilkerson on April 7, 2010. Named Beckett 
Thomas...Second child and son to Karen “Keri 
Beth” Livingston (3 and Lauren Snyder 
Livingston M.D. ‘06 on Oct. 9, 2010. Named 
Jude Logan...First child and son to Elizabeth 
Weishuhn McDowell '04 and Robert B. Mc- 
Dowell on Sept. 16, 2010. Named Isaiah Robert. . 
First child and son to Carlos A. Ortega M.B.A 
‘04 and Margaret Ortega on Oct. 25, 2010. Named 
Carlos Andres...First child and daughter to Julia 
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Connors Soplop ‘04 and Jeffrey S. Soplop 
A.M. '13 on Novy. 25, 2010. Named Caroline 
Leslie...First child and daughter to Samantha 
Ferris Lunn J.D. 05 and Matthew H. Lunn 
B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. ’05 on Nov. 30, 2010. Named 
Olivia Grace...First child and son to Lee M. 
Lawrence ‘(6 and Mariah Raynes on Sept. 2, 
2009. Named Miles Henry Lawrence...Second child 
and son to Lauren Snyder Livingston M.D. 
06 and Karen “Keri Beth” Livingston ‘03 on 
Oct. 9, 2010. Named Jude Logan.. .First child and 
daughter to Lyle C. Ross M.B.A. ’08 and Lizzie 
Ross on Oct. 30, 2010. Named Rebecca Margaret. 


2010s 


MARRIAGES: Amanda E. Banks ’10 to 
Zachary M. Harvanek B.S.E. 10 on June 12, 
2010. Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich....Kaila D. 
Davis '10 to James E. Mugford on Oct. 2, 2010. 
Residence: Toledo, Ohio...Zachary M. Har- 
vanek B.S.E. 10 to Amanda E. Banks '10 on 
June 12, 2010. Residence: Ann Arbor, Mich.... 
Travis S. Shrout J.D. 10 to Katherine A. 
Berlitz Hilton J.D. '09 on Aug. 14, 2010. 
Residence: Washington. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Jeffrey S. 
Soplop A.M. ’13 and Julia Connors Soplop 
04 on Nov. 25, 2010. Named Caroline Leslie. 


Deaths 


Nancy Johns Morris ‘29 of Punxsutawney, Pa., 
on Sept. 17, 2010. She is survived by a sister, a 
brother, three grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. 


Ora Lee Smith McKeithen 33, LL.B. '35 of Al- 
buquerque, N.M., on June 21, 2010. She and a class- 
mate were the first two women to graduate from 
Duke Law School. She practiced in Albemarle, N.C., 
before moving to Connecticut, where she was a 
lawyer at Cummings & Lockwood and the firm’s first 
female partner. She is survived by two daughters; two 
sons; nine grandchildren, including Emma M. 
McKeithen ‘03; eight great-grandchildren; a niece, 
Shirley Smith Bobbitt '52; and a nephew, 
Whitman E. Smith Jr. 53, M.D. ’57. 


Eunice Goodman Holmes R.N. ’34 of China 
Grove, N.C., on Oct. 30, 2010. She was a state nurs- 
ing supervisor with the health departments of West 
Virginia and Maryland. She was also supervisor of 
nursing in the home-care unit at the VA Medical Cen- 
ter in Fayetteville, N.C. She is survived by a brother. 


Eleanor Miller Lindsay R.N. '34 of Martins- 
burg, W.Va., on June 7, 2010. 


Adeline Burroughs Shrewsbury '34 of Gam- 
brills, Md., on Nov. 11, 2010. At Duke, she was a 
member of the women’s glee club and of Sigma 
Kappa. She is survived by two sons; a daughter, 
Adeline Shrewsbury Brooks 70; six grand- 
children; 15 great-grandchildren; and five great- 
great-grandchildren. 


Mary Louise Horne Warner ’34 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Nov. 21, 2010. She and her late 
husband, Melvin J. Warner 35, founded the 
North Carolina radio station WCEC-W FMA, where 


she was continuity director for 30 years. She also 
served a number of community organizations, in- 
cluding as chair of the YWCA and first president of 
the Altrusa Club of Rocky Mount. She is survived by 
three sons, including F. Larry Warner ’61; two 
grandsons; and a great-grandson. 


Marjorie King Bunch ‘35 of Albuquerque, 
N.M., on Oct. 21, 2010. She worked for the State of 
New Mexico in community mental-health develop- 
ment. She is survived by a son; three daughters, in- 
cluding Charlotte A. Bunch ’66; four 


grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Frederick A. Klemm A.M. ’35 of Niskayuna, 
N.Y., on Nov. 29, 2010. He was a professor of Ger- 
man at Union College, where he also served as chair 
of the modern language department, director of the 
graduate studies program, and chair of the division 
of humanities. He also directed a training program 
for crews of America’s first nuclear submarines. He is 
survived by a daughter, two sons, four grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Josephine Eaby Gordon ’36 of Cary, N.C., on 
Nov. 18, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Sigma Kappa. She worked for Armstrong Cork Co. 
and served as a member of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary for 10 years. She is survived by two daughters, 
including Nancy J. Kimmerle '64; two grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Catherine Tritle Merrill 37 of Orlando, Fla., on 
April 6, 2010. She was a painter and worked in in- 
stitutional development for Case Western Reserve 
University. She is survived by her husband, David, 
and three stepchildren. 


Marie McAdams Parrish R.N. °37 of Boca 
Raton, Fla., on Oct. 23, 2010. She worked as a nurse 
and later became an art teacher. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, a granddaughter, and three 
great-grandsons. 


Tempe Newsom Prouty 37 of Goldsboro, 
N.C., on Oct. 15, 2010. She was a professional assis- 
tant to leaders at various civic and nonprofit organi- 
zations in North Carolina. She is survived by a son, 
two daughters, five grandchildren, and a great- 
grandson. 


Mary Byrn Turner 37 of Denver, on Sept. 9, 
2010. She was a member of several civic and non- 
profit organizations. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Emily Turner Knight ’70, 
M.A.T. 71, Ph.D. ’81; three sons; a son-in-law, 
Christopher N. Knight J.D. 771; nine grand- 
children, including Ethan D. Knight '96; and 
eight great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Griffin Keiser 38 of Wyomissing 
Hills, Pa., on Nov. 30, 2010. She volunteered for 
the Girl Scouts and other civic and nonprofit 
groups for many years and was an amateur golf 
champion. She is survived by two daughters, two 
sons, three granddaughters, three grandsons, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Herbert D. Kerman 38, M.D. ’42 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 23, 2010. He served in the 
Navy in the Pacific theater during World War II 
and received a Bronze Star. He was chief of radiol- 
ogy at Halifax Hospital in Daytona Beach, where 
he helped develop the community’s first cancer 


treatment center. He is survived by four sons, in- 
cluding David D. Kerman ’65 and Michael G. 
Kerman ’80, and seven grandchildren. 


Dewey Patton 38 of Hendersonville, N.C., on 
Aug. 31, 2010. He played football while at Duke 
and worked for Sears for 25 years. He is survived by 
two daughters, six grandchildren, and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


Jeanne McCauley Cooey Vollmer °38 of 
Hagerstown, Md., on Sept. 24, 2010. She was a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi. She served several civic 
and nonprofit organizations, including five years as 
executive director of the Washington County, Md., 
chapter of the American Red Cross. She is survived 
by her husband, Harry; a daughter; a son; six 
grandsons; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn Barbee Wheless 38 of Durham, on 
Jan. 26, 2009. Survivors include her husband, 


Gilbert. 


Donald G. Bard Jr. 39, M.D. ’43 of Bliss, 
Idaho, on Dec. 24, 2010. He served as a captain in 
the Army during World War II. He practiced gen- 
eral medicine in private practice and at clinics and 
hospitals in Connecticut and held executive posi- 
tions in a number of community organizations. He 
is survived by his wife, Lorna; two sons, including 
Donald G. Bard III 80; three daughters; three 
stepchildren; 11 grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Helen Levitt Bassman 39 of Petersburg, Va., 
on Dec. 2, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Epsilon Phi and, with her late husband, 
owned and operated Globe Department Store in 
Petersburg for many years. She is survived by two 
sons, Mitchell J. Bassman '69 and Larry F. 
Bassman ‘72; three grandchildren; and two step- 
grandchildren. 


J. Clair Jarvis M.Div. ’39 of Charleston, W.Va., on 
May 11, 2010. He was a Methodist minister and dis- 
trict superintendent in West Virginia. He is survived 
by a daughter; a sister; four grandchildren, including 
Eric Jarvis 94 and Clare J. Sulgit-Horn 
A.H.C. 96, M.Div. '97; and a great-grandchild. 


Lionel W. McKenzie 39 of Rochester, N.Y., on 
Oct. 12, 2010. He was a Rhodes Scholar and Wil- 
son Professor Emeritus of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, where he helped create the 
graduate program in economics. Earlier in his ca- 
reer, he was an economics professor at Duke. He is 
survived by a son. 


Roddey Reid Jr. '39 of Naples, Fla., on Sept. 
14, 2010. He was an Episcopal minister serving 
churches in South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Delaware. He is survived by his wife, Deborah; 
three daughters, including Caroline Reid 
Sorell 68; two sons, including Roddey Reid 
Ill 74; three stepdaughters; two stepsons; 11 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Marjorie McCreery Weith Capen 40 of 
Deer Isle, Maine, on Noy. 30, 2010. At Duke, she 
was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha. She made and 
sold cider and was an active member of the Deer 
Isle Chamber of Commerce. She is survived by four 
sons, two daughters, seven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 
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Evelyn Paradies Luria ‘40 of Los Angeles, on 
Oct. 30, 2010. She volunteered at Cedars-Sinai hos- 
pital. She is survived by two daughters, three 
granddaughters, and a grandson. 


Lois Donehoo Heller ‘41 of Harwich, Mass., 
on Dec. 3, 2010. She was an ESL and middle-school 
ceacher and later a librarian at public and school li- 
braries. She is survived by three daughters, includ- 
ing Sally Heller Rankin ‘66, M.S.N. '78;a 
son-in-law, William W. Rankin II '63, Ph.D. 
‘77, A.M. '79; nine grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Frances Nabers Helms ‘41 of Raleigh, on 
Noy. 26, 2010. She was an elementary-school 
teacher. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
two grandchildren. 


Fred H. Macintosh A.M. '41, Ph.D. °55 of 
Stokesdale, N.C., on Jan. 4, 2011. He was professor 
emeritus of English at UNC-CH, where he served 
as director of advanced composition courses. He 
was also a writing consultant for universities, cor- 
porations, and the armed forces. He is survived by 
two sons, Alexander T. Macintosh '69 and 
Victor H. Macintosh 71, M.D. '75, and five 
grandchildren. 


James R. Mattocks J.D. 41 of High Point, 
N.C., on Sept. 10, 2010. He was a lawyer and a 
founder of the North Carolina affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. He is survived by his 
wife, Edith; three sons; five grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Isabelle Whipple Comatos R.N. 42 of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on Nov. 21, 2010. During 
World War II, she served in the Army Nurse Corps 
and earned the rank of first lieutenant. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Gerard; a daughter; a son; 
and three grandchildren. 


Morton A. Heller ‘42 of Aspen, Colo., on Nov. 
24, 2010. He earned the rank of lieutenant, junior 
grade while serving in the Navy during World War 
II. After many years as head of the business invest- 
ment firm City Capital Corp., he moved to Aspen 
and founded Pitkin County Bank and Trust. He is 
survived by his wife, Lita; a son, Richard M. 
Heller 71: a daughter; three stepchildren; a sister; 
seven grandchildren, including Elizabeth Moss 
Ohrberg 199; and two great-grandchildren. 


Harvey J. Link 42 of Columbia, Calif., on Dec. 
9, 2010. During World War II, he worked with the 
future Pope John Paul II to distribute aid in 
Krakow, Poland. He taught social studies and jour- 
nalism to middle-school, high-school, and junior- 
college students and also worked for the Tuolumne 
County (Calif.) Child Protection Services. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jeanne; three sons; a daughter; 
eight grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


E. Grace Garris McDonnell R.N. °42 of 
Dover, Del., on Nov. 25, 2010. During World War 
II, she served as part of the Duke University Hospi- 
tal Unit, reaching the rank of first lieutenant. She 
was then a nurse at a number of hospitals and 
schools in Pennsylvania. She is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, a brother, 16 grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Philip S. Skell Ph.D. ’42 of Eugene, Ore., on Nov. 


21, 2010. He was a professor of chemistry at the 
Pennsylvania State University. Survivors include his 
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companion, Mary Lee Sinnamon; three daughters, 
including Victoria Skell Cerf M.D. '79; a son; 
and eight grandchildren. 


Harriet Anne Stewart B.S.N. 42, R.N. ‘42 of 
Silverdale, Wash., on Sept. 9, 2010. During World 
War II, she served as a nurse in England. She is sur- 
vived by three sons; a daughter; a sister; seven 
grandchildren; and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Carl H. Birkelo ‘43 of Butte, Mont., on Jan. 1, 
2011. He served in the Army during World War I 
and in the Air Force during the Korean War. He 
was chief of staff and director of medical education 
at Pontiac General Hospital in Michigan and later 
took up private practice in surgery in Butte. He is 
survived by his wife, Marilyn; four sons; two 
daughters; 13 grandchildren; and 13 great-grand- 
children. 


Sally Jossman Horton ‘43 of Houghton Lake, 
Mich., on Oct. 19, 2010. She served on the boards 
of the American Cancer Society and the American 
Red Cross. She is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
a grandson. 


Clair J. Marsteller 43 of Clarks Mills, Pa., on 
Jan. 16, 2011. He was a World War Il and Korean 
War veteran and recipient of three Purple Hearts. 
He owned and operated a dairy farm for 30 years 
before becoming a welder for Joy Manufacturing. 
He is survived by his wife, Donna; three sons; a sis- 
ter; two brothers; nine grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Richard H. Sauer ’43 of Prospect Park, Pa., on 
Oct. 28, 2010. He was a social worker with the 
Delaware County (Pa.) Board of Public Assistance 
for 30 years and directed Delaware County’s job 
training program for welfare recipients. He is sur- 
vived by a sister. 


Alfred M. Alperin B.S.M.E. '44 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on Oct. 31, 2010. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. He was a design engineer 
and part owner of Air Temperature Inc. and was 
president of both Memphis Mechanical Contractors 
and the National Distributor Council of Carrier Air 
Conditioning. He is survived by his wife, Harriet 
Green Alperin ‘46; two sons, including James 
A. Marks ‘76; a daughter; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


Terry McKee Connors ‘44 of Chevy Chase, 
Md., on Aug. 23, 2010. She was a reporter for the 
Newark, N.J., Star-Ledger during World War II. 
Survivors include a daughter, a brother, and her 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Anne Mellin Hawes ‘44 of Houston, on Oct. 4, 
2010. She worked for the War Department during 
World War II and, later in life, gave swimming les- 
sons to children. She is survived by a daughter; two 
sons; two brothers, including William D. Mellin 
‘54; a sister-in-law, Frances Osborne Mellin 
54; 10 grandchildren; and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 


David E. Sellinger ‘44 of Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
on Oct. 16, 2010. He served in the Coast Guard, 
reaching the rank of quartermaster. He was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Loan and Finance Corp. and 
later worked in the credit department of Wigwam 
Mills Co. He is survived by his wife, Charlotte; 
three sons; a daughter; 10 grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Jeanne Colbert Doonan ‘45 of Kensington, 
Md., on Oct. 3, 2010. At Duke, she was a member 
of Alpha Delta Pi. She is survived by a son, five 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Helen Goodwin Fritts '45 of Northport, N.Y., 
on Sept. 9, 2010, At Duke, she was a member of stu- 
dent government. She is survived by her husband, 
Harry. 


Ritchie H. Belser M.D. '46 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Dec. 17, 2010. He served two years in the Army 
Medical Corps. He worked in private practice in or- 
thopaedic surgery in Charleston for 31 years, served 
on the staff of various area hospitals, and was a pro- 
fessor at the Medical University of South Carolina. 
He is survived by a son, two daughters, a sister, and 
four grandchildren. 


Wilmer C. Betts ‘46, B.S.M. '48, M.D. '48 of 
Raleigh, on Nov. 7, 2010. He was a Navy and Army 
veteran and was awarded the Bronze Star for his serv- 
ice in the Korean War. He was the second psychia- 
trist to have a private practice in Raleigh, where he 
also taught residents at Dorothea Dix Hospital and 
was a founding member of the Raleigh Academy of 
Psychiatry. He is survived by a daughter; three sons; 
nine grandchildren; and a nephew, Gregory B. 
Adams M.B.A. '86. 


L. John Gable Jr. 46 of Webster Grove, Mo., on 
Noy. 10, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War Il and had a career in banking, retiring as senior 
vice president of the former Boatmen’s National 
Bank. He is survived by his wife, Jacqueline; three 
daughters; a son; seven grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Edgar E. Lambert ‘46 of Raleigh, on Dec. 23, 
2010. He was deputy insurance commissioner with 
the North Carolina Department of Insurance. He is 
survived by his wife, Dorothy; two sons; a daughter; 
and six grandchildren. 


Herbert S. Pablo Jr. '46 of Venice, Fla., on 
March 4, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and was a division manager for the former 
Schering-Plough Corp. for more than 40 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Kay; two sons; a daughter; 10 
grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


O. Clare Wallace Jr. 46 of Phoenix, on Sept. 21, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of the marching 
band. He served in the Navy Seabees during World 
War II and was a lifelong musician and music 
teacher. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a step- 
daughter, a stepson, two grandchildren, and a step- 
grandson. 


Franklin W. Young Ph.D. '46 of Chapel Hill, on 
Sept. 25, 2010. He was a professor at the Episcopal 
Seminary of the Southwest, an assistant professor of 
divinity at Yale University, and professor emeritus at 
Duke Divinity School. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean, and two sons. 


A. Jackson Applegate ‘47 of Wayne, N.J., on 
Dec. 15, 2010. He was a longtime senior supply ana- 
lyst for IBM and a member of the local Masonic 
Lodge and other social and civic organizations. He is 
survived by three daughters, five grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


Richard D. Currier ‘47 of Homosassa, Fla., on 
Sept. 30, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and the Korean War. He owned and operated 


a flower shop and later was a property manager for 
Tradewinds Condominiums in Marco Island, Fla. He 
is survived by a son, a sister, a grandson, and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Harry G. Grover Jr. 47 of Thomasville, Ga., on 
Oct. 18, 2010. He was a World War II veteran and 
worked for Van Houton International, a cocoa dis- 
tributor. He is survived by his wife, Pat; three 
daughters; and two stepsons. 


Dwight T. Kernodle M.D. ’47 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Dec. 2, 2010. He served the Army as a 
medical technician during World War II and prac- 
ticed internal medicine for 35 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Peggy; a son; two daughters; a sister; 
three brothers, Charles E. Kernodle Jr. M.D. 
’42, G. Wallace Kernodle M_D. 44, and Don- 
ald R. Kernodle M.D. '53; two sisters-in-law, 
Craigge Jones Kernodle B.S.N. ‘46, R.N. 46 
and Lucy Wilson Kernodle B.S.N. ’58; four 
grandchildren; and a nephew, George W. Kern- 
odle Jr. HS '86. 


Ruby Bingham Walters R.N. '47 of Virginia 
Beach, Va., on Nov. 16, 2010. She worked in the 
chapel at Rosewood-Kellum Funeral Home in Vir- 
ginia Beach and was the first president of the Lake 
Taylor Transitional Care Hospital’s volunteer corps. 
She is survived by a daughter, a son, five sisters, and 
a brother. 


Jesse H. Wilder B.S.M.E. ’47 of Beavercreek, 
Ohio, on Dec. 2, 2010. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War Il and worked at Dayton Tire and 
Rubber and Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Kor 
much of his career, he was a professor of engineering 
at the University of Dayton. He is survived by his 
wife, Ilene; two daughters; a sister; a brother; four 
grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Shivers L. “Andy” Anderson MF. 48 of 
Thomasville, Ga., on July 4, 2010. He served in the 
Army during World War I and in the Army Re- 
serve and worked as a forester for Armstrong World 
Industries. He is survived by his wife, Maxine; two 
sons; a daughter; eight grandchildren; and a great- 
grandson. 


Alec P. Flowers '48 of Wilson, N.C., on Nov. 9, 
2010. He served in the Army before returning to 
Wilson, where he operated a shoe store for more than 
60 years. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; two 
daughters; two sons, including Steven B. Flow- 
ers M.Div. 04; and eight grandchildren. 


Carolyn Beane Kyle ’48 of Norwalk, Conn., on 
Nov. 30, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta. She was a caseworker for the 
Connecticut Department of Human Services. She is 
survived by a son and a niece, Bonnie Reyle 
Burchell B.S.N. 73. 


Harold C. Lane 48, M.D. ’53 of Rutherfordton, 
N.C., on Dec. 27, 2010. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and practiced pediatrics for 30 
years in Rutherford County. He is survived by two 
sons, four daughters, 14 grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Quay W. McMaster ’48 of Winnsboro, S.C., on 
Oct. 19, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa 
Sigma. He worked as an executive for his family’s re- 
tail and manufacturing operation, McMaster Enter- 
prises, and was president of Winnsboro Plywood and 
Winnsboro Veneer Co. He served as mayor of 
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Winnsboro for 30 years and was awarded the Order 
of the Palmetto, South Carolina’s highest civilian 
honor for public service. He is survived by his wife, 
Lucy; three grandchildren; a great-granddaughter; 
and a nephew, Bill S. McMaster ’80. 


Elizabeth McNary Penn ’48 of Eden, N.C., on 
Nov. 14, 2010. She was a teacher and director of a 
hand-bell choir. She is survived by a son, a grandson, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Norwood L. Pirkey ’48 of Raleigh, on Oct. 26, 
2010. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II and had a long and varied career as a 
businessman, working in the dry-goods and apparel 
industries. He is survived by a daughter, three sons, 
seven grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


William D. Roxlo B.S.E. 48 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on Oct. 18, 2010. At Duke, he was a member 
of Sigma Chi. He served in the Army during World 
War Il and worked at DuPont as an engineer. He is 
survived by his wife, Sarah; three daughters; three 
sons; seven grandchildren; and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Leonard H. Thompson B.S.E.E. 48 of Rose- 
ville, Calif., on July 4, 2010. At Duke, he was a 
member of Pi Kappa Alpha. He worked at IBM and 
received numerous patents for his contributions to 
the development of disk technology. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret Mitchell Thompson 
R.N. ’49, and four children. 


Irene Osborne Blackwell R.N. 49 of 
Grayson, Ga., on Jan. 7, 2011. She was a nurse at 
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Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters; a brother; two sisters, in- 
cluding Lucy Osborne Whiteley R.N. 44; 


and six grandchildren. 


Donald P. Nelson '49 of Pinehurst, N.C., on 
Sept. 15, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of the 
marching band and later had a career in insurance. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; four sons; two 
daughters; and 10 grandchildren. 


Ann Franklin Pollok R.N. 49 of Durham, on 
Sept. 7, 2010. She worked at Durham Regional 
Hospital. She is survived by two sons, four grand- 
children, and five great-grandchildren. 


Frank A. Thacker ’49 of Lexington, N.C., on 
Novy. 23, 2010. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War and worked for Exxon before becom- 
ing a professor at Davidson County Community 
College. He is survived by his wife, Ursula; two 
daughters; a sister; four grandchildren; and a great- 
grandchild. 


Thalia Siachos Vurnakes ‘49 of Greenville, 
S.C., on Nov. 4, 2010. She worked at Keys Printing 
and the former Leslie Advertising in Greenville. She 
is survived by two daughters, a sister, a brother, four 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Clarence E. Warta ‘49 of Bethlehem, N.C., on 
Nov. 20, 2010. He worked for the North Carolina 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services. He 
is survived by his wife, Dorothy; two daughters; a 
son; a brother; two grandchildren; and two step- 
grandchildren. 


is now possible for one’s 
cremains to rest for eternity in 
the peaceful surroundings of 
Duke University’s Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Ashes can be buried in the Memorial 
Garden, just north of the historic terraces. 


A shaded path winds through the site, 
bordered by plantings and stones 
engraved with names of those whose 
ashes are buried here. 


& A charitable contribution to the Gardens 


endowment is required, which may 
be part of estate plans. For information, 
please contact: 


The Memorial Garden 

at Sarah P. Duke Gardens 
Duke University 

Box 90341 

Durham, NC 27708-0341 
919-668-3604 
bill.lefevre@duke.edu 
www.sarahpdukegardens.org 
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Karl F. Wenger ‘49 of Tappahannock, Va., on 
Sept. 26, 2010. He was director of the Rocky Moun- 
cain Research Stations for the U.S. Forest Service, 
where he worked for 35 years. He also served a term 
as president of the former Duke School of Forestry 
alumni association. He is survived by his wife, Nau- 
reene; a daughter; a son; six grandchildren; and three 


great-grandsons 


Wayne T. Hall B.S.E.E. '50 of Tega Cay, S.C., on 
Nov. 24, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War I and worked for Duke Energy Co. for 35 
years. He is survived by his wife, Jimmie; three 
daughters; seven grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Sally F. Malkasian '50 of Longmeadow, Mass., on 
Noy. 4, 2010. She worked as a writer and graphic 
designer and served as president of the Chicago Soci- 
ety of Typographic Arts and as secretary of the 
Artists’ Guild of Chicago. She is survived by a 
brother, 


Robert W. Miller ‘50 of Naples, Fla., on Oct. 18, 
2010. He was a sergeant in the Marine Corps and 
had a career as a sales executive, most recently as 
president and part-owner of Healthometer, a scale 
company. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Charles F. Strandberg Jr. B.S.E.E. '50 of Cli- 
max, N.C., on Oct. 14, 2010. He served in the Navy 
as a radio technician in the Pacific theater during 
World War Il. He was an inventor and entrepreneur 
and founded a number of businesses, including 
Strandberg Engineering. He is survived by two sons, 
three daughters, a stepdaughter, 11 grandchildren, 
and a great-grandchild. 


Natalie Veit Kelley A.M. ‘51 of Oldwick, N.J., 
on Dec. 19, 2010. At Duke, she received a master’s 
degree in chemistry and was a member of Phi Mu. 


Robert L. McFadden '51, J.D. '54 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Nov. 18, 2010. He was a state Circuit Court 
judge and a state representative in South Carolina. 
He is survived by his wife, Martha; a son; a daugh- 
ter; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


William E. Rice '51 of Durham, on Sept. 26, 
2010. He served in the Marine Corps during World 
War II. He taught at Southern High School in 
Durham for 10 years and then helped launch 
Durham Exchange Club Industries. He is survived 
by a son, four grandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children. 


Raymond E. Schipke HS ’51 of West Hartford, 
Conn., on Novy. 26, 2010. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. At Duke, he held a Damon 
Runyon Fellowship for cancer research. He was a pe- 
diatrician who specialized in hematology and oncol- 
ogy. He is survived by his wife, Eloise 
Carrington Schipke 49; three sons, including 
Michael C. Hardy ‘66; five grandchildren, in- 
cluding Christopher R. Hardy '06; and a great- 


granddaughter. 


Verner C. Jordan '52 of Tampa, Fla., on Nov. 7, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of Phi Kappa Psi, 
the glee club, and the Chapel Choir. He served in the 
Navy and had a career in insurance, becoming presi- 
dent and vice chair of Poe & Associates, an insurance 
firm. He is survived by his wife, Betty Ann; a 
daughter; a son; two sisters, Mary Jordan Corri- 
gan ‘49 and Margaret Jordan Stevens ‘53; 
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five grandchildren; and a niece, Katheryne Corri- 
gan Doughty ‘80. 


Glenn A. Marlin B.S.M.E. '52 of Winston-Salem, 
on Sept. 26, 2010. He served in the Army during 
World War Il and then worked for Western Electric 
for 30 years. He is survived by a daughter, two 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn Chester Watson '52 of Raleigh, on 
Sept. 4, 2010, She was an elementary-school teacher 
in Wake County for 28 years. She is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, and seven grandchildren. 


Margaret J. Webb M.Ed. '52 of Pageton, W.Va., 
on Noy. 26, 2010. She taught at Gary Elementary 
School in Gary, W.Va., for 40 years. She is survived 
by two brothers and two sisters. 


Felton R. Nease Ph.D. '53 of Durham, on Sept. 
23, 2010. During World War II, he served in the 
Army Air Forces as a medic. He was a research scien- 
tist in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and then a professor of life 
sciences at Louisburg College. He is survived by his 
wife, Pauline Ligon Nease ‘49; a daughter; and 
a sister. 


Wheldon F. Stevlingson B.S.C.E. '53 of Red- 
mond, Wash., on March 22, 2009. Survivors include 
a son. 


Richard G. Whynall '53 of Newport, N.H., on 
Nov. 15, 2010. He was an electronics engineer for 
Sanders Associates of Nashua, N.H. He is survived 
by his wife, Nancy Borden Whynall 51; two 
daughters; a son; six grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Edward L. Williams '53 of Morrilton, Ark., on 
Sept. 29, 2010. He worked for Arkansas Educa- 
tional Television Network and Winrock Interna- 
tional. He is survived by his wife, Mollie Nelson 
Williams '54; three daughters; two sisters; and six 
grandchildren. 


John H. Kepchar A.M. '54 of Danville, Va., on 
Nov. 17, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II. He taught biology and was the head of the 
science department at Norfolk Academy for 13 years; 
was headmaster of Albemarle Academy in Elizabeth 
City, N.C.; was headmaster of Sutherlin Academy in 
Danville; and taught chemistry at Hargrave Military 
Academy in Chatham, Va. He is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, a brother, a sister, and nine grand- 
children. 


Robert C. McMillan B.S.E.E. 54 of Rome, N.Y., 
on Aug. 12, 2010. He served in, and later worked 
for, the Air Force for much of his career before be- 
coming a consultant for IBM and Atlantic Research. 
He is survived by two daughters, four sisters, and a 
brother. 


G. Frank Plybon B.D. '54 of Parkersburg, 
W.Va., on Oct. 16, 2010. He was a Methodist min- 
ister and deacon. He is survived by his wife, Marsha; 
two daughters; a sister; two brothers; and four 
grandchildren. 


David T. Tayloe HS '54 of Washington, N.C., on 
June 25, 2010. He was a pediatrician and, among 
many honors, received the Distinguished Service 
Award from the Medical Alumni Association of the 
UNC-CH School of Medicine. He is survived by two 
daughters, three sons, 14 grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Oliver W. Waddell '54 of Cincinnati, on Oct. 


24, 2010. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, six 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Mary Benson Yarborough '54 of Sanford, 
N.C., on Oct. 19, 2010. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, and three grandchildren. 


Paul C. Bennett Jr. M.D. '55 of Goldsboro, 
N.C., on Jan. 8, 2011. He served in the Army after 
graduating from Duke and soon after entered private 
practice in family medicine in Goldsboro, where he 
cared for patients for 34 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Marcia Drake Bennett '54; a daughter; a 
son; and three grandchildren. 


Lawrence E. Case '55 of Poultney, Vt., on Nov. 
7, 2010. He is survived by a brother. 


Richard A. Davis '55 of Ocean Springs, Miss., on 
Oct. 27, 2010. He worked for General Electric Co. 
before becoming an auditor for Ingalls Shipbuilding. 
He is survived by his wife, Ann; two daughters; and 
two granddaughters. 


W. Reginald Moss '55 of Elizabeth City, N.C., 
on Oct. 1, 2010. He was a pilot in the Air Force. He 
is survived by his wife, Annette; a daughter; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


G. Thomas Wood III 55 of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C., on Sept. 2, 2010. He helped create Hilton 
Head Hospital, where he was chief of surgery and 
chief of staff. He is survived by his wife, Michelle; 
three daughters; two sons; two brothers; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Barbara Whitehurst Doherty ‘56 of Charlotte, 
on Aug. 13, 2010. She was a manager of purchasing 
and inventory control at Reagents Chemical Co. for 
22 years, and was active in the civil rights movement 
in Charlotte. She is survived by two sons. 


Frances Jones Havens 156 of Alexandria, Va., 
on Nov. 27, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
the Chapel Choir. She is survived by her husband, 
Harry S. Havens '57. 


Sylvia Davis Robinson 56, M.A.T. '56 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Nov. 9, 2010. She was a longtime 
teacher in the Winston-Salem public schools, and 
she received state, regional, and national honors for 
her work. She also volunteered with church youth, 
receiving three United Methodist Women lifetime 
service awards, and served in several leadership posi- 
tions for the United Methodist Church. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, George P. Robinson '55, 
B.D. '58; a daughter, Catherine L. Robinson 
A.M. ’84; a son; a brother; a sister; and two grand- 
daughters. 


Thomas M. Yost 56 of Albemarle, N.C., on Aug. 
12, 2010. He was a pharmacist and the owner and 
manager of a drugstore. He is survived by his wife, 
Carole; two sons; a daughter; a sister; a brother; and 
a grandson. 


Emil F. “Sonny” Milewski '57 of Melbourne, 
Fla., on Oct. 16, 2010. He was an Army veteran. He 
is survived by his wife, Connie; two daughters; a sis- 
ter; and a granddaughter. 


R. Jack Moore Jr. 57 of Durham, on Sept. 23, 
2010. He served in the North Carolina Army Na- 
tional Guard and was a real-estate agent, a builder, 
and an appraiser for more than 30 years. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Alma; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Lewis B. Simmons B.D. '57 of Chesapeake, Va., 
on July 23, 2009. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. He was a minister in the United 
Church of Christ. He is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, and seven grandchildren. 


Mary Wilkalis Yeitz B.S.N.Ed. 58 of Hutchin- 
son Island, Fla., on Aug. 23, 2010. She was a regis- 
tered nurse in Rhode Island and taught nursing at 
several community colleges. She is survived by two 
daughters, a son, a brother, a sister, and four grand- 
children. 


Anne E. Creadick '59 of Salem, Ore., on Oct. 
31, 2010. She owned a natural-foods store, man- 
aged a restaurant, and later worked as a telemetry 
nurse. She is survived by a daughter, three sons, a 
brother, a sister, and 10 grandchildren. 


Melwood N. Guy '59 of Franklin Township, 
Pa., on Noy. 25, 2010. He was a member of the 
track and football teams and played guard in the 
NFL for six years, including two years spent with 
the Dallas Cowboys under head coach Tom Landry. 
He then became a salesman for Borg-Warner. He 1s 
survived by his wife, Louise; a daughter; two sons; a 
sister; four grandchildren; three step-grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


William C. Staley '59 of Palmdale, Calif., on 
Sept. 24, 2010. He served as city attorney for 
Rockville, Md., and had a private law practice in 
Maryland for more than 30 years. In retirement, he 
worked as a registered nurse and nurse manager. He 
is survived by his wife, Karen; a son; a daughter; a 
sister; two stepsons; a granddaughter; and a step- 
grandson. 


William |. Stryker HS 59 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Sept. 23, 2010. He practiced medicine in St. Louis. 
He is survived by his wife, Lue; three daughters; a 
sister; and five grandchildren. 


Edward T. Wright M.Div. 59 of Mechanicsville, 
Va., on Oct. 31, 2010. He was a Methodist minister 
in Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; a son, 
three daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


Margaret H. Jones M.A.T. 60 of Weston, 
Mass., on Nov. 7, 2010. She received a bachelor’s 
degree from Ohio Wesleyan University and was a 
public-school science teacher on Long Island for 
more than 30 years. She is survived by two sisters. 


Lloyd H. “Pete” Robertson Jr. M.D. ’60 of 
Salisbury, N.C., on Nov. 11, 2010. He practiced 
medicine at the Salisbury Urological Clinic and was 
president of the medical staff of Rowan Regional 
Medical Center. He was also a major in the Army 
Reserve. He is survived by his wife, Katharyn; a 
son; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Sally Rives Light '61 of Castine, Maine, on 
Sept. 28, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Delta Gamma. She worked for the Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. and for Intel. Survivors include her 
husband, William; three sons, including Edward 
D. Light B.S.E 89, M.S. 97; a daughter-in-law, 
Anne Smyrski Light '89, A.M. 01; and five 
grandchildren. 


Jack S. Rice Jr. 61 of San Angelo, Texas, on Nov. 
5, 2010. He served in the Army and then founded 


West Texas Medical Associates, where he practiced 
until this past July. He is survived by his wife, Celia; 
three sons, including Jeffrey J. Rice J.D. 91, 
M.D. 92 and Mark E. Rice J.D. 92; three step- 


sons; a stepdaughter; and 15 grandchildren. 


Lynne Faylor Saldutti 61 of Mountain Lakes, 
N.J., on Oct. 14, 2010. She worked at Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in New York before marrying. She is 
survived by two sons, Joseph A. Saldutti Jr. 
B.S.E.E. 88 and Jeffrey W. Saldutti 00; cwo 
daughters, including Sara E. Saldutti ‘02; a sis- 
ter; and five grandchildren. 


Barbara Deeds Sullivan 61 of York, Pa., on 
Sept. 19, 2010. She worked as a bookkeeper for 
Planned Parenthood. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Paul; two daughters; two sons; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Peter W. Morris HS '62, HS ’63 of Birming- 
ham, Ala., on Nov. 12, 2009. He practiced internal 
medicine at St. Vincent’s Hospital for 43 years. He 
held executive and board positions in the Medical 
Association of the State of Alabama and was a state 
delegate to the American Medical Association. He 
is survived by his wife, Adreanna; a son; and a 
daughter. 


Gary W. Husa B'S.E.E. '63 of Irving, Texas, on 
Oct. 10, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of sev- 
eral honorary fraternities and the track team and 
was a photographer for The Chronicle. After graduat- 
ing, he received an M.S.E. from the University of 
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Florida and a Ph.D. from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Michael W. Field LL.B. '66 of San Francisco, on 
Oct. 6, 2010. He was a first lieutenant in the Army 
in the Judge Advocate General Corps and served as 
a judge and in combat zones during the Vietnam 
War. He worked on criminal cases for the U.S. At- 
torney’s Office for five years and then entered pri- 
vate practice, becoming partner in several firms. He 
was also the president of the Oakland Zoo's board 
of directors and an amateur painter and sculptor. 
He is survived by his wife, Lauren; a daughter; a 
son; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Robert W. Sassaman M_F. 66 of Portland, 
Ore., on Feb. 6, 2010. He was a forest economist 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. He is survived by 
his wife, Sandy; a son; and a daughter. 


Deane Kenworthy Corliss B.S.N. '67, R.N. 
‘67 of Birmingham, Ala., on Nov. 7, 2010. After 
working as a nurse for 20 years, she earned a law 
degree and became a lawyer specializing in health- 
care law. She helped draft the Natural Death Act in 
Alabama and advised many health-care providers 
on end-of-life care. She is survived by her husband, 
David; a son; and a brother. 


Joe F. Harris Jr. '67 of Seattle, on Aug. 27, 2010. 
At Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta Theta. After 
graduating, he attended graduate school at Colum- 
bia University. Survivors include a sister. 
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William R. Kyle Jr. D '67 of Williamsburg, Va., 
on Feb. 10, 2010. He was a Methodist minister in 
Virginia and was a past president of the Duke Di- 
vinity School Alumni Association. He is survived by 


his wife, Shirley; cwo sons; and three grandchildren. 


James N. Perry M.Ed. '67, Ed.D. '71 of Raleigh, 
on Aug. 5, 2010. He served in the Army for two years 
before becoming a Baptist preacher and owner of his 
own building company. He was also an academic dean 
at Peace College in Raleigh. He is survived by his 
wife, Shirley; three daughters; a son; a brother; 13 


grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Leroy M. “Monty” Willson Jr. M.D. '67 of 
Conyers, Ga., on Oct. 24, 2010. He was a cardiolo- 
gist. He is survived by his wife, Wendy; a daughter; 
two sons; and Cwo grandsons. 


R. Jean Ball M.A.T. '68, Ph.D. '73 of Creston, 
N.C., on Oct. 26, 2010. She was an English teacher 
for many years. She is survived by four sisters. 


Kenneth S. McCarty Jr. 68, M.D. 72, Ph.D. 
‘73 of Pittsburgh, on Oct. 15, 2010. He was a 
pathologist and internist and worked at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. He is survived 
by his wife, Berrylin J. Ferguson M.D. ’81; 
three sons; and two daughters. 


David E. McElyea ‘68 of Cave Creek, Ariz., on 
Noy. 14, 2010. He owned several small businesses in 
North Carolina before moving to Arizona, where he 
was a vice president at American Express, working 
in risk management and international marketing. 
He is survived by his wife, Virginia; a son; a sister; 
and a grandson. 


Zachariah B. Newton III HS '68 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Aug. 28, 2010. He was an ob-gyn. During 
his career, he served as chair of his department and 
president of the medical staff at the former Georgia 
Baptist Hospital in Atlanta and was a founding 
partner of Peachtree Women’s Clinic. He is survived 
by his wife, Barbara Jean; two daughters; a son; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Richard E. Gordon BS.E. 69, M.D. ‘73 of 
Mount Vernon, Wash., on Aug. 27, 2010, He 
served in the Army for 10 years as a surgeon and 
then went into private practice. He is survived by 
his wife, Patty; eight children; his mother; a sister; 
and 13 grandchildren. 


Billy E. Mauldin M.Ed. '69 of Charlotte, on Aug. 
25, 2010. He was a teacher and principal in the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg school system. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Beverly; a son; a daughter; three 
sisters; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Alan D. McClare A.M. ’69, Ph.D. '74 of New 
York, on Oct. 30, 2009. He was executive director 
for sociology, anthropology, and education at Row- 
man & Littlefield, an academic publisher. Survivors 
include a sister-in-law. 


Fred D. McCurdy III A.H.C. '69 of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., on Oct. 21, 2010. He served in the 
Navy for six years and then, after graduating from 
Duke, became a physician’s assistant. He is sur- 
vived by a son, three daughters, two brothers, and 
a grandson. 


Richard K. Scott ‘69 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 25, 2010. He owned and operated an ac- 
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counting firm, He is survived by his wife, Linda; 
three daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Richard W. Whitfield M.D. ’69 of Charleston, 
S.C., on April 7, 2010. He was a pediatrician in pri- 
vate practice in Bakersfield, Calif., for many years 
and was also a captain in the Navy Reserve. He re- 
ceived a commendation from President Reagan for 
his work on the Valley Fever Vaccine Project. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Kathleen; six children; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Kenneth J. Smith Ph.D. '70 of Miami, on Nov. 
24, 2010. He was professor emeritus of sociology at 
the University of Miami, where he also chaired the de- 
partment and was president of Phi Kappa Phi. He is 
survived by two sons, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


Myrtle Thompson Swain Ed.D. '70 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Oct. 25, 2010. She was a professor at Duke 
for 15 years, teaching courses in mathematics educa- 
tion and supervising graduate interns and under- 
graduate student teachers. She is survived by her 
husband, Harry; two sons, including George H. 
Swain Jr. 74, M.B.A. '76; and two grandchildren. 


Huston Diehl A.M. '71, Ph.D. '75 of Iowa City, 
Iowa, on Sept. 8, 2010. She was a professor of Eng- 
lish and CLAS Collegiate Fellow at the University of 
Iowa. A specialist in 16th- and 17th-century English 
literature, she published widely on the theatrical, vi- 
sual, and religious cultures of early modern England. 
She is survived by her husband, Gerald B. Wetlaufer; 
a daughter; two stepdaughters; a stepson; and two 
sisters. 


Pamela Helms Piazza 71 of Baton Rouge, La., 
on Aug. 20, 2010. She cowrote the book Principles of 
Productive Software Management and was a software 
program manager and aspiring actress. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Richard; a son; a daughter; 
two sisters; a brother; and a grandson. 


John R. Leighton B.S.E. ‘72, M.B.A. '75 of 
Chatham, N.J., on Feb. 3, 2010. He is survived by a 
brother, William R. Leighton ’68. 


Omer L. Mercier MS. 72, Ph.D. '76 of Saint- 
Etienne-les-Orgues, France, on June 16, 2010. He 
was a professor at the Ecole des Mines d’Albi-Car- 
maux in Carmaux, France. He also worked as a de- 
partment manager for Framatome, an international 
engineering company. Survivors include his wife, 
Mireille. 


Shirley Friedlander Weiss Ph.D. '73 of Chapel 
Hill, on Aug. 31, 2010. She was professor emerita of 
urban planning at UNC-CH, where she taught for 
more than 35 years. She is survived by her husband, 
Charles. 


Robert T. Wheeler III 74 of La Jolla, Calif., on 
Nov. 19, 2010. He was a member of the varsity 
track team at Duke, holds the university records for 
several track events, and was inducted into the Duke 
Sports Hall of Fame. He was a member of the 1972 
U.S. Olympic team in Munich, where he competed 
in the 1,500 meters event. He was the founder of the 
philanthropic organizations Strong Wheels and more 
recently Special Works. He is survived by his wife, 
Lorraine, and two daughters, Caroline A. 
Wheeler 08 and Natalie F. Wheeler ‘11. 


Robert O. Harris Il HS °75 of Mobile, Ala., on 
Oct. 11, 2010. He served as a flight surgeon in the 
Army Air Corps and was a pediatrician in Mobile for 


many years. He is survived by five daughters, eight 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Steven J. Allen M.E. '77 of Bogalusa, La., on 
Aug. 23, 2010. Survivors include a sister. 


Wayne A. Craven 78 of Atlanta, on Nov. 14, 
2010. He worked as a teacher and administrator in 
the field of English language instruction with the 
Cobb County school system. Survivors include his fa- 
ther and stepmother. 


Sara A. Nelson 78 of Raleigh, on Nov. 1, 2010. 
She was an assistant director of regulatory affairs at 
GlaxoSmithKline. She is survived by her husband, 
David; her mother; and a brother. 


Sarah Failing Gronna 79 of Honolulu, on Nov. 
12, 2010. She was the test-development specialist for 
the State of Hawaii Department of Education. She is 
survived by her husband, Richard; two daughters; 
her mother, Letty W. Lauffer 55; her father, 
Robert M. Failing M.D. '56; two sisters; and a 
brother. 


Robert D. Goodale A.M. ’81, J.D. '81 of New 
York, on Aug. 11, 2010. He was a lawyer and repre- 
sented several popular musicians. Survivors include 
his wife, Deborah. 


David E. Jasper M.Div. ’83 of Charleston, 
W.Va., on Oct. 24, 2010. He was a Methodist min- 
ister and district superintendent in West Virginia. 
He is survived by 11 brothers and four sisters. 


Benjamin C. Beach M.B.A. ’84 of Roanoke, Va., 
on Oct. 6, 2010. He worked for SunTrust Bank for 
many years. Survivors include a brother. 


James A. Oswald ’84 of Metairie, La., on Oct. 
24, 2010. He was an associate at the law firm Hulse 
& Wanek in New Orleans. He is survived by two 
daughters, his mother, a sister, and two brothers. 


Richard H. Velaj M.D. '84 of Greenwich, Conn., 
on Oct. 14, 2010. He was a clinical radiologist and 
president of Greenwich Radiological Group. He is 
survived by his wife, Nicole; two daughters; his par- 
ents; and a brother. 


Richard P. Virnig J.D. ’86 of The Woodlands, 
Texas, on Oct. 9, 2010. He was a lawyer. He ts sur- 
vived by his father and stepmother. 


Samuel D. McMillan Ill M.Div. ’87 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Oct. 25, 2010. He was a Methodist 
minister in North Carolina and served as the 
Methodist Church’s Rocky Mount district superin- 


Rodd A. Secrist B.S.E. '01 of St. Louis, on Oct. 
29, 2010. At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Nu 
and, after graduating, worked in financial-software 
development and then for Azcon Corp. He 1s sur- 
vived by his wife, Karen; his mother; his father; his 
stepmother; his stepfather; two brothers; and his 
grandparents. 


Twain Scholar Budd 

Louis J. Budd of Durham died on Dec. 20, 2010. 
He was James B. Duke Professor Emeritus of 
English and was one of the nation’s leading Mark 
Twain scholars. 

He was born in St. Louis and graduated from high 
school at age 15. He attended the University of Mis- 
souri, majoring in English literature, and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. Budd received his B.A. there in 
1941 and his M.A. in 1942. After serving in World 
War II, he married Isabelle Amelia Marx in 1945, 
and he obtained his Ph.D. in American literature 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


St. Augustine, Florida. THE SCULPTORS 


HOUSE: Exquisite 3 bedroom, 2 bath, oceanfront 


home in downtown historic district. Magnificent 


views. Professional kitchen. Pictures at www.thes- 
culptorshouse.com. Alumni owned. 978-884-1223 


or abbouddesign@ mac.com. 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompi- 
dou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 
shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


HOME EXCHANGE: National Democratic 


convention, Charlotte, week 2012. Seek desirable 


equivalent setting NE, mid-Atlantic. Flexible, 
negotiate direct. skblack02@windstream.net. 


Amelia Island, Florida - Luxurious 3 BR 
Oceanfront condo, on sandy beach next to Ritz 
Carlton. Sleeps 6 (two king, two twin beds). For 
reservations, call ERA Fernandina Beach Realty, 
800-741-4011, and ask to rent “85 Ocean Place.” 


Mention this ad to receive “Duke discount” of 10% 


off normal rates. 


CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING © 


from the University of Wisconsin in 1949. 

Budd came to Duke in 1952 and taught at the 
university for nearly 40 years. His first book, Mark 
Twain: Social Philosopher, was published in 1962 and 
traced the development of Mark Twain's social com- 
mitments and changing political attitudes. He re- 
ceived a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1965. 

In 1973, he became chair of the English depart- 
ment and served in that capacity until 1979. Budd 
was a prolific editor with Duke University Press and 
also served on the editorial and advisory boards of 
numerous publications, including Stadzes in American 
Humor, South Atlantic Review, Mississippi Studies in 
English, and American Literary Realism. 

He received numerous awards for outstanding 
scholarship, including several honorary degrees. In 
1991, Budd received one of the first Mark Twain 
Circle Awards. 


Survivors include a son, a daughter, and a grand- 
daughter. 


West Palm Beach: Beautiful, Luxury, 
Waterfront Condo, 2/2. Susan 917-655-7207. 


Amelia Island Plantation, Florida: 
Oceanfront Condo, 2 BR/2Ba plus sleeping loft, 
gorgeous beach, 3 golf courses, shopping, kayak- 
ing, fine dining $350/night. Call 305/667-2818 
or e-mail gailackermann@aol.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PrivateCommunities.com-Tour the cop re- 
tirement, vacation and golf communities at 
www.PrivateCommunities.com 


Earn Handsome Returns! Alum. buys bar- 
gain real estate, seeks money partners. dukepros- 
per@gmail.com 


FOR SALE 


Saxapahaw: Five ten (10) acre wooded lots on 
stream in Orange County only 25 miles from Duke 
between Mebane and Chapel Hill 4+ miles from I- 
40/I-85 on Mebane Oakes Road. John M. Jordan, 
‘58, Saxapahaw, NC 27340, 336-376-3122, 336- 
214-3650 (mobile), john@jordanproperties.com. 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


tendent. He is survived by his wife, Paige; a son; a 
daughter; his mother; and two sisters. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, 
etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


ders taken over the phone, except by fax. Be sure to 
include credit-card number, expiration date, name, 
billing address, and phone number. 

Todd S. Krueger M.Div. 91 of Goldsboro, N.C., 
on Oct. 16, 2010. He was a Methodist minister in 
North Carolina for more than 21 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Martha; a daughter; a son; and two sisters. 


Send check or credit card information to: Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708. 

Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by e- 
mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Andrea M. Scalise-Gordy HS 92 of Winston- 


> 


Salem, on Nov. 3, 2010. She was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy and worked as an 
ophthalmologist. She is survived by her husband, 
William; a daughter; a son; her father; two brothers; 


and a sister. 


Deadlines: 

September-October 2011 issue: July 1, 2011 
November-December 2011 issue: September 1, 2011 
January-February 2012 issue: November 1, 2011 
March-April 2012 issue: January 2, 2012 
May-June 2012 issue: March 1, 2012 


Gabrielle B. Rifkin M.D. 95 of Chicago, on 
Nov. 9, 2009. Survivors include her parents and two 
siblings. 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag @duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted pay- 
ment forms: check, Visa, and MasterCard. No or- 
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The Duke Lemur Center is the world’s largest sanctuary for rare and endan- 
gered prosimian primates, housing about 250 animals, including 233 lemurs 
¢* E of 15 different species, lorises from India and Southeast Asia, and bushbabies 
from Africa. Pictured is Bertha, a coquereli sifaka lemur, born February 18. 


David Haring 




























Lemurs active during the 
daytime have a limited 
ve ; kind of color vision 





ee 
At Duke, lemurs feed on nourishing 
% to “primate biscuits” in addition to 
. ‘4 , supplements of fruits and vegetables, 
yo and infant lemurs, like this one, nurse 


for about three months 





Lemurs tend to have good 
high-frequency hearing, 
and researchers continue oe Adult lemurs will use their 
to study how things like “RS hands to grab fruit and 
the environment and the >) \)\ ¥ leaves from tree branches 
lemur’s body size affect - io while being suspended by 
its ability to hear a 7 ee Rake their hind feet—they don’t 
5 =i _ use their tails to hang on 









In soln species, males and 
females have different color 

fur; at birth, the infant’s fur 
appears somewhere in between 
the two colors, but as they age, 
they develop their mature fur color 









Lemurs are native to Madagascar only, where theirs 
habitats are very diverse—some species liveimthe 
eastern tropical rainforests, some in the deserts of the 

south, and some in the dry western forests 
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HOMECOMING 
WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 23 - 24 


Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year's Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Tulane football 
game, an Oktoberfest celebration, affinity group 
get-togethers, campus tours, and much more. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


www.homecoming.dukealumni.com 
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Take Duke Magazine wherever you go. 





Download the free Zinio app to read the digital 
magazine on your iPhone, iPad, or computer. 


To get the current issue and learn more, visit www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Duke Magazine Online 


explore.connect.do more 


Engineering Ultrasound | Musical App Master | The State of College Sports 
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Not Pulling 
~ Any Punches 


| Scandal! Hilarity! Irreverence! 
\ Ahistory of Duke humor magazines 
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John T'69, G83 and Linda Sigmon WC’69, 
G’80 say their Duke undergraduate 
educations opened their eyes to fields they 
might never have explored and paved 
their way after graduation. To ensure an 
enriching experience for future Duke 
students, they've recently set up a bequest 
that will fund scholarships and support two 
university landmarks. 


John and Linda met in the 8th grade in 
Charlotte, N.C., and both enrolled at Duke, 
marrying after they earned their respective 
degrees in chemistry and English. Following 
John’s military service, they returned 

(om DIU) <- rolme [note Vol -Mvolstelo] MR ALLAM Mlire lo 
also taking a job in alumni affairs. After 
completing his doctorate, John worked in 
government and academia before returning 
(om DIU <- Mol Melt volel(ol (Melt Molmiut-mi(relel lire 
School of the Environment. The Sigmons are 
now the fourth generation to live on their 
family farm in Oxford, N.C., where they 
Tal oN ANIZelLdiale micell Mare olne(Ullte pMeLite Melial-is 
“living in the country” activities. 


That sense of tradition and connection to 
nature guided a portion of their bequest, 
which will benefit the Chapel and Duke 
Gardens. “Both places are extraordinary 
sources of inspiration and beauty for the 
Triangle and state of North Carolina,” says 
Linda. “We want to do our part to ensure 
that these two Duke treasures will always 
inspire and delight.” Their bequest will 
also help build a scholarship fund they 
established at Duke—their way to help 
make Duke affordable to wide-eyed students 
for generations to come. 


You, too, can do your part to benefit your 
interests at Duke with a planned gift. Visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Isfoy a4 0101010) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-8030 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER 

They Laughed ’til It Hurt Sound Thinking Virtual Maestro College Sports 

by Aaron Kirschenfeld by Dennis Meredith by Jacob Dagger A Duke Magazine Forum 
Humor magazines have been Medical ultrasound—a With apps tailored to the The economics, ethics, 
the objects of university soul- _ technique largely invented at_ iPhone, Ge Wang hopes to and excesses of the games 
searching and scapegoating Duke— illuminates disorders change the way we think we love 


from cancer to heart disease about music 


COVER: Rock ’em, sock ‘em: Humor magazines pack a punch 


DEPARTMENTS 





2 QUADQUOTES 4] Books Leadership, as seen by a former Duke president 


4 FORUM 
49 AlumniRegister 


DAA activities, class updates, 
mini-profiles 


8 Gazette 
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Scott Taylor 
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Online + Web-only content +» July-August 2011 
Stay tuned: Through a collaboration with the Center for 
Caption This: Provide your own captions to historical humor-magazine cartoons. Documentary Studies, students in John Biewen’s “The 


Play Along: Download the Ocarina app to create your own music. Short Audio Documentary” produce audio features to 
Comment on the Action: Watch video of the 2011 Duke Magazine Forum and share your thoughts on college sports. complement magazine stories. Visit www.bit.ly/ 
Paint a Picture: Identify Duke art students of yore and talk about your experiences on Facebook. dmdocduke for a piece on the current student humor 
magazine, Carpe Noctem. 





BETWEEN 
THELINES 


umor magazines, the cover-story 

subject, illustrate the timeless 

themes of campus life—from odd 
erere mesure meomere(eMalluslati tae coe 
ings. Sometimes they offer insights 
into the larger culture. 

One example is the winter 2006 issue 
of Carpe Noctem. Two years after the 
founding of Facebook, Duke's self-de- 
scribed “official humor/satire publica- 
tion” was fascinated by the now- 
pervasive social utility. It offered a 
mock Facebook profile of Gilgamesh. 
He resided in “Mesopotamia,” and his 
concentrations were said to be “classical 
civilization and meandering.” His clubs 
and jobs included “great ruler and 
world traveler.” His favorite music was 
“Cuniform Jam.” His favorite quote was 
i s (CB etiunlovcemuovenemencmeltietelam ea 
journeyed beyond exhaustion, and then 
he carved his story on stone,” ascribed 
to “ME about myself.” He embraced the 
label “I’m the first epic hero” —typi- 
cally self-aware, and perhaps unusually 
astute, in the ethos of Facebook. 

The publication pointed to an inter- 
est in cell phones—not so ubiquitous 
five years ago. One mock commentary 
responded to the question, “How do 
cell phones work, and why are there so 
many at Duke?” The explanation, 
weirdly enough, compared cell phones 
to “a kind of a very, very long cat,” in 
the sense that “you pull his tail in New 
York and his head is meowing in Los 
Angeles.” There are plenty of cats at 
Duke, the presumed expert observed. 
“I’m still not sure why there are so 
many cell phones.” 

Carpe Noctem’s version of cultural 
currency had a retro aspect—Star 
Wars, a vestige from 1977 but an en- 
during cultural touchstone in 2006. 
One side of a Carpe Noctem chart cap- 
tured Luke Skywalker’s characteristics; 
the other side assigned parallel charac- 
teristics to the typical Duke student. 
Nor Celutautorcmuaercatolery hmuomeyelete(a 
course evaluations became the equiva- 
lent of following the Force. 

These publications can be mined to 
uncover the attitudes, values, and con- 
cerns of their time. In that sense, they 
do the work of any culturally aware 
magazine. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUOTES 


“A cyber attack is governed 
by basically the same rules 


as any other 
if the effects 


kind of attack 


of it are 


essentially the same. ” 


—Charles Dunlap Jr., professor of law and retired Air Force major general, on 
a recent Department of Defense strategic report that claims cyber attacks 
can merit a traditional military response (The Wal/ Street Journa/) 


“My prayer is that, just as Paul’s transfor- 
mation began with his condoning a vio- 
lent act of stone-throwing, so those who 
recently saw fit to throw stones at Duke 
Chapel may soon come to see their ac- 
tions in a different light—and thus that 
this sad moment be transformed into 
the beginning of something beautiful, 
for them, and for us all.” 





—Sam Wells, dean of the chapel, on an 
incident during which three of the building's 
stained-glass windows were broken on 

Last Day of Classes 


“So we have a situation where Duke is 
reviled by fans for being bright and 
honorable, while the national champions 
from the University of Connecticut, who 
have been punished for a recruiting vio- 
lation and who put up one of the worst 
academic records in the nation—failing 
the NCAA minimum grade standard— 
are held in high esteem.” 





—Frank Deford, NPR sports commentator, 
during his weekly radio segment 
(Morning Edition) 


“There is a minimal relationship between 
how much homework young kids do 
and how well they test.” 


—Harris Cooper, professor of psychology and 
neuroscience, in an article on how some 
schools are lessening the homework burden 


placed on students (The New York Times) 


“Chapel shot, baby!” 
—Kyle Singler 11, after sinking a basket from 
the top of the chapel in the viral video “Kyle 
Gets Buckets 2.0,” which has been viewed 
approximately 733,000 times on YouTube 
“Overall, however, there are no perfect 
regulatory solutions to the problems of 
securitization; and indeed those prob- 
lems are not atypical of problems we will 
face in any innovative financial market— 
that increasing complexity coupled with 
human complacency, among other factors, 
will make failures virtually inevitable. 
Regulation must respond to this reality.” 


—Steven L. Schwarcez, Stanley A. Star Professor 
of law and business, in testimony on the state 
of the securitization markets before the 
Senate's Subcommittee on Securities, 
Insurance, and Investment this May 


“He’s dead? We were studying, so we 
didn’t know.” 
—Won Song 113, on the killing of Osama 


bin Laden, which occurred on the eve of 
spring-semester final exams (The Chronicle) 


“It will be almost impossible for people 
who are not science majors to go to 
medical school.” 


—Brenda E. Armstrong ‘70, associate dean 
and director of admissions at the School of 


Medicine, on what potential additions of 
subjects like genetics, cell and molecular 
biology, psychology, and sociology to the 
MCAT could mean (USNews.com) 


=, 


“You've got excellent schools nearby, like 


a 


UNC and N.C. State—and Duke. Reggie, 


don’t worry, I’m not forgetting Duke.” 


—President Barack Obama to his personal aide, 
Reggie Love '04, during a visit to the 
Triangle in June to discuss economic growth 


“The gestalt is that when you get this 
disease it’s a terminal illness. But we're 
going to be positive. With newer pro- 
grams and interventions, we have some 
patients who go for 15 years or more. 
Others survive for nine, 10, 11 years. It’s 
a small minority to be sure, but I have 
to believe that you do have a cohort of 
patients who are cured.” 


—Henry Friedman HS ’83, deputy director of 
Duke’s Preston Robert Tisch Brain Tumor 
Center, on treatment given to patients with 
glioblastoma, such as former New York Mets 
great Gary Carter, who has the aggressive brain 
cancer and is a patient at Duke 

(Time's Healthland blog) 


Welcome home: Children release goldfish into the newly r 


a eante 


“I don’t think when I finally said it, any- 
-body really believed me.” 
—Robert Loomis ‘49, longtime editor to 
writers such as William Styron '47 and 
Maya Angelou, on his retirement from 
Random House this June 
(The New York Times) 


“Shakespeare was finishing off King Lear. 
John Donne was moving from poetry to 
preaching. Considering the literary gi- 
ants of early 17th-century England, it’s 
a happy time for English speakers to 
have a Bible translated.” 


—David Steinmetz, Amos Ragan Kearns 
Distinguished Professor of the history of 
Christianity, on the King James Version’s 
publication, which marked its 400th 
anniversary this spring 

(New Orleans Times-Picayune) 


“The really intriguing thing from a lin- 
guistic perspective is that the term 
chocolate chip in the language in the 








United States, from the late 1890s on up 
to about 1950, originally meant a piece 
of brittle molasses that was dipped in 
chocolate. In 1910, if you went into a 
candy store and said you wanted choco- 
late chips, they would have pointed you 
to chocolate-covered molasses.” 

—Ron Butters, professor emeritus of linguistics, 
on recent research findings he presented at the 


biennial conference of the Dictionary Society of 


North America (Canada’s Nationa/ Post) 





“Throughout the past 30 or 40 years 
most criminologists couldn’t say the 
word ‘genetics’ without spitting. Today 
the most compelling modern theories of 
crime and violence weave social and 
biological themes together.” 


—Terrie E. Moffitt, Knut Schmidt-Nielsen 
Professor of psychology and neuroscience, on 
methodological changes in the criminal-justice 

field (The New York Times) 
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Ziggurat Found! 


Duke’s pursuit of the Nixon 
Presidential Library was seen 
from a different perspective 
in California during the 
early 1980s. Note that the 
drawing of the “Durham 
Ziggurat” proposal [“The 
Nixon Library That Wasn't,’ 
May-June 2011] features to- 
pography and landscaping 
from Southern California, 
not Durham County. This 
was probably a well-inten- 
tioned effort to lure Nixon’s 
site team away from their 
focus on the “real” ziggurat 
site in Laguna Niguel, Or- 
ange County, California, 
built by North American 
Rockwell in 1971. This 
pyramid of over 1 million 
square feet with 6,200 park- 
ing spaces and helipad had 
been operated by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration 
to house federal agencies 
since 1974, and dominated 
the local landscape. 

Nixon loyalists in Southern 
California were determined 
“their” library would never 
be located in a “hillbilly 
backwater” like Durham. 
Using contacts in the Reagan 
White House, they pressured 
GSA to vacate the Laguna 
Niguel facility so Congress 
could make it available to 
Nixon’s library foundation. 

A GSA colleague and I, 
working in the San Francisco 
real-estate office, were tasked 
with writing a report to jus- 


, 


tify vacating Laguna Niguel, 
just as student and faculty 
opposition to Duke’s bid was 
growing. (No Facebook ex- 
isted in 1981, so the issue of 
my wife [Katharyn Antle 
May B.S.N. ’73] and I being 
Duke alums never came up.) 
To help the Nixon cause, po- 
litical appointees had down- 
played the occupancy levels 
at the ziggurat and had even 
hidden numerous requests 
for expansion space ina file 
drawer, instead of inputting 
them in the national data 
base of federal needs. 

After inspecting the huge 
building and interviewing 
the happy tenants, we ob- 
tained the raw data on future 
space needs and inserted 
those numbers in our report. 
We concluded that relocat- 
ing all the agencies into pri- 
vate, leased space violated 
federal regulations and was a 
waste of taxpayer dollars. 

This little bombshell was 
not well-received by some in 
Washington, but the Nixon 
team quickly refocused on a 
site in Yorba Linda, Califor- 
nia, where the library and 
museum were eventually 
built. Duke and president 
Terry Sanford never really 
had a chance of winning this 
contest against concentrated 
wealth and influence out 
West. Coincidentally, by 
1983, my coauthor and I 
found ourselves working in 





Another Nixon no-go: Laguna Niguel facility, briefly considered as presidential library site. 
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California real estate outside 
of GSA and happier for it. 

Today, the ziggurat is the 
Chet Holifield Federal 
Building and the U.S. Dis- 
trict Courthouse for South- 
ern California. 


Michael D. May ’71 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Belabored Critics 
Generally I enjoy reading is- 
sues of your publication to 
see the accomplishments of 
my fellow alums and what is 
happening around campus. 

I was extremely disap- 
pointed by the interview 
with Nancy MacLean [May- 
June 2011]. Her political 
views do not belong in the 
magazine. Alternatively, 
such views should have been 
balanced by those of an eco- 
nomics professor. 

Unions do have a role to 
play, especially to prevent 
abuses of employees. Having 
said that, there are alterna- 
tive views of the public sec- 
tor’s cost structure than 
those espoused by MacLean. 

Whether it is liberal pro- 
tax, pro-spending or conser- 
vative anti-tax, anti-spending 
views, I do not want such 
one-sided polemics in such a 
periodical. 


Peter Weinstock J.D.’85 
Dallas 


I was infuriated when I 
read the Q&A with Nancy 
MacLean. I do not agree with 


her political point of view at 
all. However, it was not her 
point of view on unions that 
upset me, but it was the fact 
she was a member of the fac- 
ulty. I think it is wrong if she 
presents her pro-union and 
pro-Democrat ideology in 
her classroom. I do not think 
faculty with such one-sided 
points of view should present 
their political feelings in the 
classroom. I have no proof she 
does, but anyone reading the 
article would be inclined to 
think she does. 

In fact, I think Duke Maga- 
zine should present an inter- 
view from someone with an 
opposing point of view. 

I know they may not have 
to turn off the lights, but I 
will have to think twice when 
the university calls for a dona- 
tion next time. 


Jerry V. Cox B.S.E.E. ’54 
Palm Beach Gardens, Florida 


It is interesting that in the 
same issue of Duke Magazine, 
there is news that Duke’s tu- 
ition is $40,655 and also a 
screed regarding Wisconsin's 
dispute with public sector 
unions from a Democrat and 
union activist, Nancy 
MacLean, masquerading as a 
history professor, in which she 
disparages and insults Repub- 
lican efforts to bring fiscal 
sanity to a nearly bankrupt 
state. Interestingly, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court has 
found the Republican gover- 
nor and legislature’s actions 
legal. Moreover, the Democ- 
rat legislators fled the state in 
a cowardly fashion rather that 
perform their elected duties. 
Inasmuch as Republicans 
make up somewhere between 
33 and 50 percent of the 


adult population, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why a Re- 
publican would want to pay 
so much money to have their 
child indoctrinated by the 
likes of Professor MacLean. 


Paul D. Risher B.S.M.E. ’57 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Chair-raising Details 

The history of the Order of 
the Chair, described in Forum 
[May-June 2011], dates back 
to the early 1950s. Thanks to 
the vision of an enterprising 
student named Denny Marks 
['53], the society had its be- 
ginning when a car with a 
toilet strapped on the roof 
drove slowly up the approach 
to Duke Chapel. The toilet 
was unloaded in front of the 
chapel and guarded by a 
silent figure with a paper bag 
over his head. After an appro- 
priate period of suspense, the 
figure tapped several of the 
bystanders and placed paper 
bags over their heads. 

When the ceremony was 
repeated the following year, 
Duke president Hollis Edens 
(presumably in collusion with 
Denny Marks) happened to be 
present and was inducted into 
the society but was spared the 
paper bag. Unfortunately, the 
Duke Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation, where I was working 
at the time, had not been no- 
tified in advance, so the event 
was unrecorded for posterity. 


Norman K. Nelson ’’48, A.M. ’49 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Turkey Missing 

In his article “The Remaking 
of the Middle East” [May- 
June 2011], Bruce Jentleson 


aptly notes there is and will 
continue to be instability in 
the Arab world. For the U:S., 
he poses a flexible coalition- 
minded policy with less em- 
phasis on past policy of 
strongman support. Interest- 
ingly, he fails to mention the 
potential of Turkey as model 
and peacemaker in this 
volatile region. 

The Arab Spring has raised 
many questions for the West. 
What leadership will rise from 
the apparent turmoil? As the 
political future of the Middle 
East is created, in Libya, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Yemen, the final forms of 
these governments are all in 
present doubt. Will our efforts 
in Iraq and Afghanistan bear 
fruit? Will Saudi Arabia be 
moved by the same pressures? 
Will Iran’s brief uprising in 
response to the “elections” of 
2009 produce a more demo- 
cratic and less antagonistic 
regime? What do these pres- 
sures mean for Israel? 

The picture of stability in 
the region is Turkey. The 
economy is booming (six- 
teenth-largest GDP in the 


CORRECTIONS 


Duke and president Terry Sanford never really had a chance of winning this contest 
against concentrated wealth and influence out West.” —twciiseo. way 


world with plans to become 
the tenth-largest GDP by 
2023). Turkey is seeking Eu- 
ropean Union membership 
and has complied with most 
of the entrance qualifications. 
The government is secular, 
democratic, and parliamen- 
tary, somewhat analogous to 
the model of Great Britain. 
Ninety-nine percent of its 
population is Muslim. 
History tells us there will 
be flare-ups in this region. 
The U.S. knows it has limits 
on its influence and needs a 
friend that seeks peace and 
stability. Turkey can spread 
the message that an Islamic 
population can handle 
democracy with booming 
economic growth. Give the 
people a stake in their coun- 
try’s economy, and the popu- 
lation has an interest in 
political stability and good 
relations with its neighbors 
and the world. Peace is in 
their best interests and ours as 
well. We must pay more and 
better attention to Turkey. 


Carle Felton ’70 
Jacksonville, Florida 


In the March-April 2011 Class Notes, Mount Elbrus, Europe’s 
highest peak, was misidentified as the world’s seventh-highest 
mountain. Instead, it is part of a group known as the “Seven 
Summits,” which represent the highest points on each conti- 
nent. Reaching the tops of these is considered to be one of the 
premiere feats in mountaineering. 


The May-June 2011 book review of Changing Planet, Changing 
Health: How the Climate Crisis Threatens Our Health and What We 
Can Do about It contained an error. The authors estimated their 
proposal of a “new international financial architecture” would 
raise an estimated $500 billion, not $5 billion. 


In the May-June 2011 “In Brief,” the gender of Duke’s new 
director of Counseling and Psychological Services, Kelly 
Crace, was misreported. Crace is male, not female. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Picture this: Chase Olivieri 11 captured more than 1,000 commencement photos 
with time-lapse GoPro camera mounted on his mortarboard. 


Brand New Diplomas 


Commencement speakers emphasize adaptability, collaboration 


ore than 4,500 undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional-school students 
marched in to Wallace Wade Sta- 
dium on Sunday, May 15, for commence- 
ment ceremonies and walked out as the 
university's newest alumni. Also receiving 
diplomas (on July 4) were the first twenty- 
three students to earn medical degrees 
from the Duke-NUS medical school in 
Singapore, which was established in 2005. 
Commencement speaker John Cham- 
bers, CEO of Cisco Systems, told stu- 
dents, “Do not be afraid to fail. Have the 
courage to take risks.” He cited educa- 
tion, the Internet, and social media as the 
driving forces in today’s world, and urged 
graduates to seek ways to embrace the 
fast-paced nature of the path ahead. “The 
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only constant [in life] is change,” Cham- 
bers said. “It’s your ability with education 
and preparation to handle those changes 
that makes the difference.” 

Chambers, who attended Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering from 1967 to 
1968, presented the keynote address and 
received an honorary degree. Other hon- 
orary degree recipients were Rita Dove, 
former U.S. poet laureate and University 
of Virginia English professor; James B. 
Hunt, former four-term North Carolina 
governor; Alan C. Page, Hall of Fame 
football player, philanthropist, and Min- 
nesota Supreme Court associate justice; 
Lisa Randall, theoretical physicist and 
Frank B. Baird Jr. Professor of science at 
Harvard University; Eric K. Shinseki 


A.M. 76, Secretary of Veterans Affairs; 
and Tan Chorch Chuan, president of the 
National University of Singapore. 

In addition to Chambers’ remarks, Duke 
Student Government president and stu- 
dent speaker Mike LeFevre 11 shared his 
thoughts about the cohesion of the gradu- 
ating class and how such collaboration will 
serve them well in life beyond Duke. 

The ceremony was one highlight of a 
weekend of commencement events across 
the campus. Speakers at other ceremonies 
ranged from W. Stacy Rhodes A.M. ’81, 
chief of staff for the Peace Corps, who 
spoke to graduate students at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy, to Mike Lamach 
M.B.A. 01, CEO of Ingersoll Rand, who 
spoke at the Fuqua School of Business. 
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Vital signs: Duke’s nursing graduates among nation’s best. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Duke University School of Nursing (DUSON) 


14 
259 


732 

58,000 
2010 
15,000,000 
100 

205 

31 


Degrees conferred in 1932-33, the first academic year nursing diplomas 
were awarded 


Degrees conferred in 2011 


Types of degrees offered (accelerated bachelor of science in nursing, 
master of science in nursing, doctor of nursing practice, doctor of 
philosophy) 


Students enrolled in the school’s four degree programs in the spring 
2011 semester—the highest number in the school’s 81-year history 


Size, in square feet, of DUSON facility opened in 2006, including labora- 


tories, classrooms, and faculty and administrative offices 


Year DUSON named “Best School of Nursing for Men” by the American 


Assembly for Men in Nursing 


Amount of 2011 gift, in dollars, from J. Michael Pearson B.S.M.E. ’81 to 


DUSON in honor of his wife, Christine $. Pearson B.S.N. 84 


Percentage of graduating doctor of nursing practice students who have 


Submitted evidence-based research findings to scholarly journals 


Number of Facebook friends of “Ivy Sim,” one of three high-fidelity in- 
Structional manikins used in the school’s Center for Nursing Discovery 


Percentage of courses offered online, spring semester 2011 


Ranking among nursing schools in U.S. News & World Report's Best 
Graduate Schools of 2011, up from 15th in 2007 and 29th in 2004 








DEkcOit rOnDUiginaltan 


Wagoner named new trustee 
chair 
. Richard Wagoner '75, former chair- 
man and CEO of General Motors Cor- 


poration, is the new chair of Duke’s 
board of trustees. He succeeds Dan Blue 


1D. 73. 


Wagoner joined GM in 1977 in its 
New York Treasurer’s office; his subse- 
quent positions included vice president of 
finance for GM Canada, vice president of 
finance for GM Europe, and president and 
managing director of GM Brazil. In 1992, 
he was promoted to executive vice presi- 
dent and CFO of GM. He was named 
president of GM North America in 1994 
before assuming the roles of president and 
CEO in 2000, and then chairman and 
CEO in 2003. 

Wagoner and his wife, Kathy Kaylor 
Wagoner ’77, have three sons: George 
“Trip” Wagoner III 06, Scott Kaylor Wag- 
oner B.S.E. (08, and William Matthew 
Wagoner '12. Kathy Wagoner serves on 
the Duke Alumni Association board of 
directors. 


Chris Hildreth 


In the driver’s seat: BOT chair Wagoner 
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Bench Press 


New judicial programs 


uke School of Law is launching a 
|) of laws program in judicial 
studies geared specifically to 
judges. The university also is launch- 
ing a new Center for Judicial Studies, 
which will support academic research 
on the judiciary. 

The LL.M. program will begin in 
the summer of 2012. Approximately 
ten to fifteen sitting judges will par- 
ticipate in intensive four- to six-week 
sessions over the course of two sum- 
mers. The curriculum will include 
classes and seminars in which both 
judges and scholars look at the history, 
institutions, and processes that shape 
the judiciary and affect judicial deci- 
sion-making. Program directors plan 
to admit several judges from foreign 
countries to facilitate comparative 
study of a variety of judicial systems. 

The program will introduce judges 
to social-science research on the judi- 
ciary. Some judges have been dismis- 
sive of such research, and bringing 
judges together with scholars may 
help to break down tensions between 
them and researchers, according to 
law-school officials. 

The Center for Judicial Studies, also 
housed in the law school, will sponsor 
conferences, publications, and educa- 
tion programs focused on the judici- 
ary. It will promote research into the 
judiciary and look for ways to improve 
the functioning of the courts. 
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Vivek Bhattacharya, figuring out the basics 


senior Angier B. Duke 

Scholar majoring in both 

economics and physics, 

Vivek Bhattacharya is 
quick to point out what he sees as 
the similarities between his two 
fields of study. 

“Physics has the concept of 
‘fundamental properties’ —basic 
principles about how the natural 
world works. | think of economics 
as trying to seek out fundamental 
properties of human interaction,” 
Bhattacharya says. 

In collaboration with econom- 
ics professors Andrew Sweeting 
and James Roberts, Bhattacharya 
has spent the past two years at- 
tempting to develop a model of 
how individuals bid during auc- 
tions, with a focus on how bidders 
assess the value of goods. The 
goal is to develop a model that is 
more nuanced and realistic than 
current models, which typically 
assume that bidders are either 
guessing randomly or have 
perfect knowledge of the value 
of the goods in question. 

During the same period, he 
has worked with physics professor 
Steffen Bass and postdoc 
Hannah Petersen to explore the 
properties of the type of matter— 
such as that which was present 
microseconds after the start of 
the Big Bang—that is produced 


when two particularly heavy 
atoms collide. In April, Bhat- 
tacharya’s work in physics earned 
him recognition as one of 275 
Barry M. Goldwater Scholars 
nationwide. 

Because of the unusual level of 
his contributions to both projects, 
Bhattacharya may be listed as a 
coauthor if either investigation re- 
sults in publication. Bhattacharya 
notes that Duke faculty members 
have been particularly eager to 
work closely with him. “It’s prob- 
ably not all that common to find 
another situation where It’s just 
you, as an undergrad, and two 
faculty members.” 

These current research inter- 
ests are the latest manifestation 
of Bhattacharya’s longstanding 
fascination with—and talent for— 
quantitative inquiry. As a senior at 
William G. Enloe High School in 
Cary, North Carolina, Bhattacharya 
finished in the top four at Duke’s 
annual math meet for high-school 
students. Now, as an 
officer of the Duke Math Union, 
Bhattacharya organizes the 
competition. 

At Duke, Bhattacharya prac- 
tices competitive math at a higher 
level: He was one of three mem- 
bers of the university’s team for 
the William Lowell Putnam Math- 
ematical Competition. The Duke 


squad finished in the top ten 
nationwide. 

His already extensive experi- 
ence with academic research has 
led Bhattacharya to conclude that 
the academy is probably where 
he belongs. “I like the challenge 
of modeling human behavior and 
figuring out what's important 
about different kinds of decision- 
making. It’s the challenge of 
distilling complexity and making 
it coherent,” he says. 

Bhattacharya intends to enroll 
in a doctoral program in econom- 
ics after he graduates. Though he 
doesn’t yet know what his spe- 
clalty within the field will be, he 
probably won't struggle too much 
with his first-year coursework. 

Last semester, Bhattacharya 
was enrolled in five economics 
classes, four of which were part of 
the department’s graduate cur- 
riculum. By the end of his junior 
year, he had essentially com- 
pleted the first year of Duke’s eco- 
nomics Ph.D. program. 

Bhattacharya doesn’t think 
there’s anything especially 
glamorous about his academic 
accomplishments, saying, “I’m 
just trying to get a good grasp 
of the field.” 

In other words, he wants to 
make sure he’s clear on the basics. 

—(onnor Southard 





Megan Morr 
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Sparking the Humanities 


Mellon grant promotes Innovation 


in the undergraduate curriculum is being funded with a 
five-year, $6 million grant from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation. 

“The Humanities Writ Large” initiative will support visiting 
scholars and new faculty appointments, undergraduate research 
efforts, humanities labs, and interdisciplinary collaboration 
across departments and institutions. 

The undertaking comes as American higher education con- 
tinues to experience declining enrollments in the humanities. 
At the same time, public officials often bypass the humanities 


\ new endeavor aimed at changing the role of the humanities 


Follow the Bouncing Ball 


Basketball deepens Duke's international ties 


Former Duke standout Jeff Capel 797) formerly head coach at the University 
of Oklahoma, has joined the men’s basketball staff as an assistant coach. 


in highlighting science and technology as the key drivers to a 
competitive economy. 

“This is as amazing and interesting a moment as any for the 
humanities, and we need to seize the opportunities before us 
with fresh eyes and think about many of the things that are mak- 
ing the world much closer,” says the initiative’s principal inves- 
tigator, Srinivas Aravamudan, dean of the humanities and 
professor of English, literature, and Romance studies. 

Previous Mellon Foundation grants to Duke have supported 
the Nasher Museum of Art, the Visual Studies Initiative, and 
the Duke Libraries. 


well-known to Chinese basketball 

fans, having led Team USA to a gold 
medal in the 2008 Olympics. He returns 
to China this August with another stellar 
team—his 2011-12 Blue Devil squad— 
as part of an international trip that also 
includes a stop in Dubai. 


omer coach Mike Krzyzewski is 


The team will play several exhibition 
matches, including one in Kunshan, 
China, a suburb of Shanghai and the lo- 
cation of a new Duke-affiliated campus 
expected to open in 2012. It will also 
play in Shanghai's Mercedes-Benz Arena, 
former home of the Shanghai World Expo 
Culture Center, and in Beijing’s Master- 


Card Center, where Krzyzewski coached 
the national team to gold. A final game 
will be played in Dubai, one of the cities 
in which Duke’s Fuqua School of Business 
has established a significant presence. 
The trip was originally conceived to 
showcase not only Duke basketball, but 
also the university's business education, 


- 


Star power: Coach K, shown with 2010-11 Blue Devil squad, travels to China with this year’s team for pre-season play and international outreach. 





health, arts, civic engage- 
ment, and policy-oriented 
programs around the world. 
It also allows the basketball 
team to get in several pre- 
season matches as it adjusts 
to the loss of three key 
players—Nolan Smith ‘11, 
Kyle Singler ‘11, and top 
NBA draft pick Kyrie Irv- 
ing—and the arrival of four 
top recruits, including 
highly touted shooting 
guard Austin Rivers. 
NCAA rules allow presea- 
son play if it occurs during 
overseas travel. 

Along the way, the team 
will conduct youth basket- 
ball clinics in China and 
the United Arab Emirates, 
visit historic sites in China 
and Dubai’s bustling busi- 
ness center, and participate 
in programs for alumni, 
prospective students, and 
the public. 





} 
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Jon Gardiner 
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The Athletics Department will contribute $1 from each ticket Sold to home regular-season 
games (except football, in 2011-12) to a new Duke Athletics Library Fund. 


Outlook 


bring multimedia 


Arts 


rtists t IMpUS 


rom Alexander Calder’s sculpture and 
Shakespeare's plays to optical installa- 
tion, robotics, and interactive video, 
the 2011-12 


Innovative 


academic year will bring a 


range of artists to Campus 
Vice 


Provost Office for the Arts and the Coun- 


through funds provided by the 
cil for the Arts. 

In October, members of the New York- 
based chamber group Wet Ink Ensemble 
begin a two-year residency as adjunct fac- 
ulty members, teaching master classes, 
In the first 


performing, and coaching. 


year, the ensemble will present a series of 


public concerts and campus activities. 
During the second year, music students 
will be paired with students in the new 
Master of Fine Arts in Experimental and 
Documentary Arts (MFAEDA) program 
to develop works that Wet Ink will pre- 
mier at Duke and in New York. 

In late January, Fiasco Theater, a Brown 
University/Trinity Repertory-trained en- 
semble based in New York, will conduct 
a three-week Shakespeare residency, per- 
forming a finished version of its highly 
acclaimed Cymbelime and starting devel- 
opment on a new version of Measure for 
Measure. Open rehearsals will give stu- 
dents, faculty members, and interested 
members of the community a window 
into their artistic process. The ensemble 
will offer intensive classes in acting, voice, 
and rehearsal techniques, and, through 
additional public residency events, will 
interact with the Durham community. 
The group also plans to take on student 
interns during its residency. 

In conjunction with the Nasher Mu- 
seum exhibition “Alexander Calder and 
Contemporary Art: Form, Balance, Joy,” 
participating artists Kristi Lippire and 
Jason Middlebrook will offer educational 
initiatives with Duke faculty members 
and students; hold K-12 educator work- 
shops; and host gallery tours for workshop 
participants, Duke students and faculty 
members, museum members, and the 
public. 

http://arts.duke.edu/artsjournal/visiting-artists- 
duke-2011-2012 
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Consider this: / Innocent, 1949 photograph by Robert Doisneau. 
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Seeing Animals, Eating Animals 


Nasher installation to complement freshman summer reading 


dour Frenchman regarding a calf’s 
head in a butcher shop window. A de- 
lectably painted still life of a peeled 
lemon and meat pie. A 1,500-year-old 
Mesoamerican ceramic toy dog with axle 
and wheels. These and other works of art 
will complement the 2011 freshman sum- 
mer-reading book, Eating Animals by 


Jonathan Safran Foer, in an installation at 


the Nasher Museum of Art. 


For the first time, the Nasher will join 
the summer-reading discussion by 
displaying works in a variety of media 
spanning more than 2,000 years. The in- 
stallation will ask viewers—whether car- 
nivores, Ommivores, vegetarians, or 
vegans—to consider what meat means to 
them. 

It will be on view from August 18 to 
October 16. 





Doisneau/Rapho 
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EOMeraina 
Happy Life 


Price remembered at 
ceremony 


he university paid tribute to author 
[om longtime English professor 

Reynolds Price this May with a cer- 
emony at Duke Chapel. Price 55 died 
in January at the age of seventy-seven. 

Speakers included current Duke 
president Richard H. Brodhead and 
president emerita Nannerl O. Keo- 
hane. The event was planned by a com- 
mittee led by Price’s friend and former 
student Rachel Davies 72, assistant di- 


rector for the Duke Alumni Association’s travel program. 
Keohane spoke of Price’s courage in the face of pain—treat- 

ment for spinal cancer, discovered in 1984, left him paralyzed 

from the waist down—his deeply Southern roots, his love of 


GALLERY 


Selections from the 
Nasher Museum of Art 


eodor Zakharov was a Russian- 

born artist who studied at the 

Moscow School of Fine Arts, grad- 

uating in 1912. In 1924, he immi- 
grated to the U.S. to assist with the 
Russian Art Exhibition, held at New York’s 
Grand Central Palace. The organizers in- 
tended this exhibition, which included 
nearly 1,000 works, as an opportunity for 
the 100 artists represented to seek finan- 
cial aid outside of revolutionary Russia. 
A few of Zakharov’s works, mostly por- 
traits, were included. 

In addition to portraiture, Zakharov 
painted landscapes and still lifes. His 
scenes were true to nature with an accu- 
racy some likened to photography. Za- 
kharov believed that in order to convey 
Successfully the nuances of life, painters 
needed to understand the intricacies of 
light and shadow and translate those ob- 





Lasting impression: Program from Price celebration in May. 


Les Todd 


dancing in his wheelchair (“at first se- 
dately, then with abandon”), and his 
humor. 

Former students Josephine Humphries 
67, a novelist; Daniel Voll ’83, Price’s 
first assistant; and Annabeth Gish '93, 
an actress, also participated. Humphries 
and Voll shared stories of Price inspiring 
them to be writers. Gish enacted a 
scene from Price’s play August Snow. 

Among other presentations, colleague 


Melissa Malouf, an associate professor of the practice of English, 
read a selection of Price’s poetry. 

An accompanying exhibition in the library's Rare Book Room 
showcased photos, letters, and clippings from Price’s life. 


View of the Shimmering Sea From Woods Hole, Massachusetts, c. 1927, Feodor Zakharov, Russian. Oil on canvas. 38 ¥2 x 51 inches. Museum 
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servations into pigment on canvas. 

View of the Shimmering Sea From 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts \s an excel- 
lent illustration of Zakharov’s beliefs. 
This seascape in the Nasher Museum of 
Art collection depicts an unspoiled world 
that feels strangely calm, quiet, and still. 


Purchase, 1996. 


Gentle waves lap the pristine coastline at 
the southwest corner of Cape Cod near 
Martha’s Vineyard. Bright summer sun- 
light glances off the rippling water. Drift- 
ing by on the horizon is a single sailboat, 


the only evidence of human life in an Nasher Museum’s permanent collection 

otherwise isolated world. from August 27, 2011, through January 29, 
This seascape will be on view with 2012. 

other nineteenth- and twentieth-century 


landscapes and seascapes from the www.nasher.duke.edu 
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Can novels and films make us better 
people? 


The study of literature and film offers 
us an opportunity to learn what it 
means to be free and responsible indi- 
viduals and to ask fundamental ques- 
tions: What is the relationship between 
freedom and justice? What moral re- 
sponsibilities does a free individual 
have toward society? What is the dif- 
ference between liberty and license? 

Literature and cinema treat these ab- 
stract questions in a concrete and par- 
ticular manner. Should Hamlet 
revenge his father’s death and kill 
Claudius? Is Victor Frankenstein re- 
sponsible for what his creature does? 

By representing the specific moral 
quandaries these characters face, litera- 
ture and film make vivid the messiness, 
complexity, contingency, and unavoid- 
able difficulties of an ethical life. 

Some of our best novels, plays, and 
films are populated by characters on 
the margins—criminals, outlaws, revo- 
lutionaries, anarchists, savages, 
vagabonds, and spies—who represent 
the threat and promise of an ethical 
life ordered differently than the one 
with which we are most familiar and 
comfortable. 

These shadowy characters tempt us 
with what Joseph Conrad in The Secret 
Agent calls an “evil freedom.” Captain 
Ahab in Moby Dick, Vito Corleone in 
The Godfather, Fox Mulder in The X- 
Files, Humphrey Bogart in Casablanca, 
and John Wayne in The Searchers live be- 
yond the law. They act in a twilight 
realm where the power of the state is 
challenged or nonexistent and where 
they must define an ethos for them- 
selves. Their “evil freedom” (evil, that is, 
in the eyes of the state and conventional 
society) permits us to ask whether our 
ethical norms are truly good or whether 
we believe them to be good only because 
the state or society has told us so. 

Literature and film can be danger- 
ous, but only by encountering such 
dangers do we confront the deepest 
ethical significance of our lives. 

—Michael Valdez Moses 


Moses is an associate professor of English. 
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Self-Made Memorials 


Perkins gallery exhibits 9/11 commemorations 


ver the past ten years, New York-based photographer Jonathan Hyman has been 
documenting artwork created by Americans on the side of the road and in public 
places in response to the 9/11 terrorist attacks. His images depict a range of sub- 
jects and artistic styles—murals painted by graffiti artists, farmhouses painted with 
American flags, firefighters baring elaborate memorial tattoos. 
A new exhibition in Perkins Library's Special Collections Gallery brings together a 
selection of Hyman’s photographs. “Flesh & Metal, Bodies & Buildings: Works from 


Jonathan Hyman’s Archive of 9/11 Vernacular Memorials” is curated by Pedro Lasch, 


professor of art, art history & visual studies at Duke. Part of a series of events commem- 
orating the tenth anniversary of 9/11 at Duke, it will be on view until October 16. 

A related reception, panel discussion, and talk with Hyman and Lasch will be held 
on September 8 in the Mary Duke Biddle Rare Book Room. 





Weight of the world: 7.C.’s Back by photographer Jonathan Hyman. 





Jonathan Hyman 
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Gifted progeny, contemporary talent: Seun Kuti, Anoushka Shankar, Philippe 
Jaroussky, and Chunky Move, clockwise from left. 


Something for Everyone 


Duke Performances features multicultural influences 


rom jazz ensembles to Gypsy influ- 

ences to South Asian percussionists, 

the 2011-12 Duke Performances sea- 
son features an eclectic mix of theater, 
dance, and musical artists. Among the 
more than three dozen headliners will be 
Durham’s own jazz saxophonist Branford 
Marsalis; Serbian composer and band- 
leader Goran Bregovic with his Wedding 
& Funeral Orchestra, a Bulgarian choir, 
and a Gypsy brass band; and Anoushka 
Shankar—sitar legend Ravi Shankar’s 


daughter—who will lead an ensemble fea- 
turing flamenco and Indian classical mu- 
sicians through a program that follows 
the musical journey of the Gypsies from 
India up through Spain. 

Other performers include French coun- 
tertenor Philippe Jaroussky, who will per- 
form a program of Vivaldi and Handel 
arias with the baroque orchestra Apollo's 
Fire; steel-string guitarist Joan Soriano, 
who plays bachata, a blend of rustic guitar 
syncopation and bittersweet lyrics; Aus- 


tralian dance company Chunky Move; 
Nigerian saxophonist Seun Kuti and his 
band, Egypt 80; and Persian singer Mo- 
hammad-Reza Shajarian and the seven- 
teen-piece Shahnaz Ensemble. 
Performances take place on Duke’s 
campus and at several Durham locations, 
including Motorco Music Hall, Casbah 
Durham, the Carolina Theatre, and the 
Durham Performing Arts Center. 


www.dukeperformances.org 
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Graduate student Julia Gaffield—who last year found the only known printed copy of 
Haiti’s Declaration of Independence—has found a second copy while 
conducting doctoral research at the British National Archives in London. 


Transla tional Potential 


artnershio strengthens entreprens 
n 2005, the Coulter Foundation charged nine universities, in- 
cluding Duke, with accelerating the development of university 
biomedical engineering projects into commercial products and 
clinical practices. This past spring, the Coulter Foundation donated 
$10 million 


and the Fitzpatrick Foundation—to create a $20 million endow- 


matched with additional investments from Duke 


ment for the Duke-Coulter Translational Partnership, designed to 
encourage collaboration between bioengineers and clinicians. 
Since 2005, nineteen Duke projects have been funded, focus- 
ing on such areas as detecting prostate cancer and esophageal 
precancerous lesions, treating hemophilia, and controlling uri- 
nary function for paraplegics. In total, the Duke projects have 


Uurial pipeline 








all located in Research 
Triangle Park—several licensing agreements, more than $35 
million in venture capital and investments, and another $47 
million in federal, state, and foundation grants. The new endow- 


resulted in three start-up companies 


ment will allow the program to continue to support promising 
translational projects at Duke in perpetuity. 

The Duke program has been led by biomedical engineering 
chair George Truskey; biomedical engineering professor Barry 
Myers M.D./Ph.D. ’91, M.B.A. ’05, who is also director of 
Duke’s Center for Entrepreneurship and Research Commercial- 
ization; and Melda Uzbil M.Eng.M. 04, the Coulter program 


director. 





SYLLABUS 


Asian and Middle Eastern Studies 141S: Vampire Chronicles: Fantasies of 
Vampirism in a Cross-Cultural Perspective 


tephanie Meyer's /wilight series 

and HBO's /rue Blood may appear 

to have cornered the market on 

the popular vampire trend, but 
it’s Duke’s own Carlos Rojas who's 
teaching the topic this fall in a course 
called “Vampire Chronicles.” 

An associate professor of Chinese 
cultural studies and women’s stud- 
ies, Rojas sought a way to combine 
his research interests—gender, the 
body, infection, nationalism, and di- 
aspora studies—while linking them 
to pop culture. The solution? 

Vampires. 

“They're all kind of related,” he 
says. “Disease, prostitution, sex, de- 
Sire, vampirism.... I’m trying to keep 
[the course] relevant, because obvi- 
ously the topic continues to be a 
touchstone of popular interest.” 

Vampires, Rojas says, embody a 
broad range of topics, from ethnic- 
ity and gender, to desire and sexual 
violence, to commerce and capital- 
ism. Students read about poor Chinese 
who sold blood for money, unwittingly 
contributing to the acceleration of the 
AIDS pandemic in China. They explore 
the “feminized” vampire, studying the 
relationship between works featuring 
female vampires, such as Let the Right 
One In (a Swedish novel and film re- 
cently remade into an American movie, 








Let Me In) and Anne Rice’s Interview 
With the Vampire, and works influenced 


by strong female characters, such as Joss 


Whedon's Buffy the Vampire Slayer and 
Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu’s lesbian vam- 
pires in Carmilla. And they examine the 
modern vampire as a contemporary 


DRACULA 


BRAM STOKER 





metaphor for consumption, power, and 
sexuality. 

The syllabus is organized into four 
different sections, starting with Dracula 
(which the professor admits is read by 
Surprisingly few students before they 
take his class) and other early vampire 
literature. It then moves on to the image 
of the vampire in relation to violence, 
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sexual aggression, and death. 

The course also delves into the cur- 
rent concerns with global pandemics 
and widespread disease, such as AIDS 
and last year’s concern with HINI, 
likening vampirism to an infectious 
(and irreversible) disease spread by 
physical contact 

“The relationship between the vam- 
pire and this fear of infection is very 
explicit,” Says Rojas. “The contemporary 
resurgence in interest in vampires and 
vampirism feeds off of a parallel fear of 
and fascination with the possibility of a 
viral pandemic.” 

The current cultural obsession with 
vampires and the paranormal shows no 
sign of slowing down. New books and 
movies surface every day, even finding 
their own dedicated sections at book- 
Stores such as Barnes & Noble. Though 
the course is only a year old, Rojas 
believes his students graduate better 
equipped to navigate the cross-cultural 
themes inherent in the story lines. 

“| provide them with ways of taking 
the texts that they’re already interested 
in, be it rue Blood, Twilight, or Vampire 
Diaries, and look at them in a slightly 
new light,” he says. “Basically, combine 
their hobbies, their interests, with a 
program of critical inquiry and find 
some way to bring them together in a 
productive way.” 


Professor 

Carlos Rojas Is an associate professor of 
Chinese cultural studies and women’s 
Studies. He received his Ph.D. at Colum- 
bia University in 2000 and has since 
written and co-edited several works, 
including The Naked Gaze: Reflections on 
Chinese Modernity (Harvard University 
Asia Center, 2008) and The Great Wall: 
A Cultural History (Harvard University 
Press, 2010). 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Dracula, Bram Stoker; The Penguin Book 
of Vampire Stories, Alan Ryan, ed.; Our 
Vampires, Ourselves, Nina Auerbach; 
Blood Read: The Vampire as a Metaphor 
in Contemporary Culture, Joan Gordon, 
ed.: Interview With the Vampire, Anne 
Rice; Chronicle of a Blood Merchant, Yu 
Hua; / Am Legend, Richard Matheson; 
and various articles and essays. 


Assignments 

Weekly attendance and bulletin-board 
postings (online); two five-page papers: 
one final paper, ten to twelve pages. 


—Aziza Sullivan 


Get links to online content related to Gazette stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Envisioning better athletes 


Strobe eyewear may improve performance 


trobe-like eyewear designed to train the 

vision of athletes may have positive ef- 

fects in some cases, according to tests 
run by a team of Duke psychologists who 
specialize in visual perception. 

The eyewear, developed by Nike as a 
commercial product, has lenses that alter- 
nate between clear and opaque states, pro- 
ducing a strobe experience. Nearly 500 
people participated in more than 1,200 
training sessions and had their visual abil- 
ities tested before and after they wore the 





Eyeing improvement: Benjamin Crisp ’11 tests Nike Vapor Strobe. 


eyewear. They completed visual-motor 
tasks, such as catching and throwing a ball, 
as well as computer-based tests. 

Once the eyewear is removed, the theory 
goes, the brain’s visual processing has been 
trained to see the ball’s path more clearly. 
The Duke psychologists found subjects ex- 
perienced some improvements in noticing 
brief stimuli and detecting small changes 
in motion after training with the eyewear. 

Anecdotally, some athletes who trained 
with the eyewear also report that the ball 
seems to have slowed down when they 
view it with regular vision afterwards, says 
Stephen Mitroff, an assistant professor of 
psychology and neuroscience at Duke who 
led the research. 


The strobe eyewear has lenses that alter- 
nate between clear and opaque states at 
eight different rates, with a constant 100 
milliseconds (one-tenth of a second) of 
clear vision between each opaque phase. 
At their most rapid flashing rate, the eye- 
wear becomes opaque for 67 milliseconds, 
six times per second. At the slowest rate, 
they are opaque for 900 milliseconds, or 
90 percent of each second. 

Participants included Duke athletes in 
varsity football, men’s basketball, and 


men’s and women’s soccer, as well as stu- 
dents on club teams for Ultimate Frisbee, 
volleyball, and juggling, and other under- 
graduates. Half of the participants trained 
with the strobe eyewear and the other half 
trained with control eyewear that was 
identical, but with clear lenses. All com- 
pleted computer tasks that measured vi- 
sual sensitivity and attention before and 
after training with the eyewear. The exper- 
iments were designed to evaluate whether 
those who wore the strobe eyewear would 
improve more after the training than those 
who wore the control eyewear. 

The research was funded by Nike, 
which is marketing the new eyewear as 


Nike Vapor Strobe. 





Physician, 
Heal Thyself 


Treatment advice depends 
on perspective 


patient who can’t decide between 

two available treatments asks his 

doctor: “What should I do?” Another 
patient, torn between the same two treat- 
ments, asks: “Doctor, what would you do 
if you were me?” 

Will those two patients get the same 
answer? That question, posed by re- 
searchers from Duke and the University 
of Michigan in a national survey of physi- 
cians, found doctors often recommend 
different treatments for patients from 
what they would choose for themselves. 

In the study, the researchers conducted 
a randomized experiment asking some 
physicians to make a recommendation to 
a patient seeking advice, while other 
physicians were asked what they them- 
selves would choose as a patient facing 
the same health-care decision. 

Doctors frequently advised patients to 
pursue treatments with higher rates of 
side effects and lower mortality rates, 
while choosing treatments with lower 
rates of side effects and higher mortality 
rates for themselves. 

The researchers say that the recom- 
mendations physicians made to patients 
represented the rational course of treat- 
ment. “Our research found that people 
felt living with a colostomy or being par- 
alyzed was better than dying. From that 
perspective, the ‘right’ decision is to take 
the risk of side effects and reduce the 
chances of dying,” says Peter Ubel, a pro- 
fessor of public policy studies and the 
Jack O. Blackburn Professor of market- 
ing at the Fuqua School of Business. 

“When making recommendations to 
patients, physicians can push aside any 
emotions that would lead them astray,” 
Ubel says. “But those emotions may 
loom large when a doctor is deciding 
for him|self] or herself. In other words, 
the act of giving advice to others may 
reset the balance between emotion and 
reason.” 

Ubel adds, “Many physicians are bi- 
ased by their own backgrounds, valuing 
things that patients don’t necessarily 
value, or they can even be influenced by 
financial and professional conflicts of in- 
terest that can skew judgment.” 
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Cancer’s High Cost 


Ireatment choices affect daily living 


ven when covered by health insurance, 
Pence patients face mounting out-of- 
pocket expenses that force some to 
avoid filling prescriptions, skip doctor ap- 
pointments, and scale back on food and 
other necessities. 
The findings by researchers at Duke 
University Medical Center and Dana-Far- 
ber Cancer Institute were reported at the 


annual meeting of the American Society of 


Clinical Oncology in June. 

“Overall, this study provides a patient- 
centered view of a reality of modern-day 
cancer care—something that we call ‘fi- 
says Amy Abernethy 
M.D. ’94, associate professor in the divi- 


nancial toxicity, ” 


BIBLIO-FILE 


sion of medical oncology at Duke and sen- 
ior author of the study. 

“We used to think about chemotherapy 
toxicity in terms of bad side effects like 
vomiting, nerve pain, confusion, and risk 
of fatal infection,” Abernethy says. “Now 
we are starting to think in terms of how 
treatment choices impact real aspects of 
daily living such as the ability to buy gro- 
ceries or not.” 

The research team surveyed 216 pa- 
tients, some treated at Duke and others 
from around the country, who sought help 
paying for their cancer care through the 
HealthWell Foundation, a national non- 
profit that helps underinsured patients af- 





ford high-cost medications. The founda- 
tion sponsored the study. 

Most of the study participants were 
women (88 percent) battling breast cancer 
(76 percent). All but one participant had 
insurance, with two-thirds of the study 
group covered by Medicare; 83 percent 
also had prescription-drug coverage. 

Yet even with health insurance, out-of- 
pocket expenses averaged $712 a month 
for doctor visit copays, prescription med- 
icines, lost wages, travel to appointments, 
and other expenses. 

Such expenses presented a significant 
burden to 30 percent of study participants 
and a catastrophic problem for 11 percent. 


Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


n January 1, 1863, President 

Abraham Lincoln issued the 

Emancipation Proclamation. In 

addition to freeing the slaves 
living in the Confederacy’s territories, it 
authorized the U.S. military to enlist 
African-American men as soldiers and 
Sailors. A few African Americans had 
served in the Union Army before this 
time, but thereafter the number of vol- 
unteers for military service increased 
markedly, resulting in the creation of 
segregated regiments whose members 
were collectively referred to as the U.S. 
Colored Troops (USCT). 

The holdings of the John Hope Franklin 
Research Center for African and African 
American History anc Culture include a 
small collection of military records for the 
2nd Regiment USCT Cavalry. This regiment 
was organized on December 22, 1863, 
in Fort Monroe, Virginia, and its soldiers 
included many former slaves. The 2nd 
Regiment participated in a number of 
actions within Virginia, including the 
capture of Bermuda Hundred in May 
1864 and the sieges of Petersburg and 
Richmond in June 1864. The regiment 
mustered out in February 1866. 

The materials in the collection offer 
an intimate glimpse inside the daily life 
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of the regiment. They document the reg- 
iment’s movements, the number of men 
available to fight, and details of staff 
appointments, promotions, and discipli- 
nary actions. Of particular note are the 
company orders, which include the 
policies and rules of the regiment. In 
January 1864, the following policy was 


written: “No officers will be permitted 
under any circumstances to use an en- 
listed man as a servant, nor will he be 
permitted to draw pay for a servant 
unless he has one actually employed.” 
In January 2012, the Special Collec- 
tions Library will present an exhibition 


on the Civil War that will include addi- 
tional materials related to the USCT. 


—Kimberly Sims, Technical Services 
Archivist 

http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 





Historical record: Company orders document regiment rules. 





More than meets the eye: Lichen DNA reveals divergent evolutionary paths. 


SViMOlOUCc ASSOEGlation 


Lichen species provide clues to evolution 


on rocks and trees, aren’t as cuddly and 

charismatic as kangaroos or intriguing 
as opossums, but they could be a fungal 
equivalent, at least evolutionarily. 

A Duke research team has found that 
two types of lichen that seem identical in 
all outward appearances and produce the 
same internal chemicals are in fact two 
different species, one living in North 
America and one in Australia. They're an 
example of “convergent evolution,” in 
which two species evolve separately but 
end up looking very similar, like the Tas- 
manian wolf and the American wolf. 

The lichens developed the same adap- 
tations to survive and thrive in vastly dif- 
ferent regions of the world. Because they 
show the same evolutionary patterns as 
marsupials and mammals, but are easier 
to study, they could become model organ- 
isms to further probe how mammals and 
other groups of organisms evolve, says 
Brendan Hodkinson Ph.D. ‘11. 

“Lichen can often seem dull and un- 
charismatic, but these two species turned 
out to be quite intriguing,” says Hodkin- 
son, who worked in the lab of Duke liche- 
nologist Francois Lutzoni Ph.D. '95. 
“They're like sugar gliders and flying 
squirrels or wombats and groundhogs. 
They're fungal examples of convergent 
evolution.” 

In 2009, Hodkinson and James Lende- 


| one those drab, fuzzy growths found 


mer, of the New York Botanical Garden, 
gathered lichen samples from North Amer- 
ican and Australian specimens preserved in 
herbaria at Duke and the New York Botan- 
ical Garden. They studied the organisms’ 
body structure and chemical composition 
and found no difference. But then the liche- 
nologists looked at the organisms’ DNA, 
which nobody had done before. 

Hodkinson and Lendemer used this 
analysis and computer modeling of the 
lichens’ evolution to digitally reconstruct 
a family tree, which showed that the Aus- 
tralian lichen evolved on a branch com- 
pletely separate from the North American 
lichen, suggesting that the organisms are 
separate species. 

The lichenologists describe their work 
and rename the North American lichen 
species Xanthoparmelia hypofusca, fol- 
lowing past lichen literature, in a paper 
that appeared in a spring issue of the jour- 
nal Bibliotheca Lichenologica. 

Hodkinson adds that lichen are impor- 
tant for another reason. Like canaries in a 
noxious coal mine, lichen die when the air 
is unhealthy. Scientists have already seen 
some species disappear in Europe since 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. A few were hardy and came back 
when air quality improved, he says, but 
“we may not always be that lucky, and we 
could see some lichen go the way of the 
Tasmanian wolf—extinct.” 
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¢ Michael H. Merson, founding director 
of the Duke Global Health Institute 
and vice chancellor for Duke-National 
University of Singapore Affairs, will 
take on the role of interim vice presi- 
dent and vice provost for global strategy 
and programs. He succeeds on an in- 
terim basis L. Gregory Jones M. Div. 
85, Ph.D. ’88, who is stepping down 
from the position for health reasons 
after creating the Office of Global Strat- 
egy and Programs in 2010. 


Michael B. Kastan has been named 
executive director of the Duke Cancer 
Institute. A cancer scientist whose re- 
search focuses on molecular and cellular 
events that cause cancer and its progres- 
sion, he has been director of the Com- 
prehensive Cancer Center at St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital in Mem- 
phis. 


Juliet Bottorff 13 won the 10,000 
meter competition at the 2011 NCAA 
Outdoor Track and Field Champi- 
onships. She is the first 
women’s champion in the history of 
Duke track and field and its first cham- 
pion since Shannon Rowbury ’06, A.M. 
‘08 won the indoor mile in 2006. 


outdoor 


Cathy N. Davidson, the Ruth F. De- 
Varney Professor of English and John 
Hope Franklin Humanities Institute 
Professor of interdisciplinary studies at 
Duke, has been appointed to the Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities for a 
six-year term. 


Marie Lynn Miranda ’85, director of 
the Children’s Environmental Health 
Initiative, an interdisciplinary program 
housed at Duke’s Nicholas School of the 
Environment, has been named dean of 
the University of Michigan’s School of 
Natural Resources and Environment. 
Her appointment begins in January 
2012. 


Timothy Pyatt ’81, former university 
archivist and associate director of special 
collections, has been named the Dorothy 
Foehr Huck Chair and head of the 
Eberly Family Special Collections Li- 
brary at Pennsylvania State University. 
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Fracking Findings 


As a relatively clean-burning and domestically abundant fuel 
source, natural gas is widely seen as a part of the solution to the 
energy woes facing the U.S. Recent technological advances such 
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gas operations in many parts of the country, most notably Penn- 
sylvania. But these methods can endanger local residents and 
the environment when methane—the main component of natural 
gas—enters drinking-water wells as the result of the extraction 
process. This connection was scientifically corroborated in a 
recent study in Pennsylvania and New York conducted by several 
Duke researchers. Avner Vengosh, professor of geochemistry 
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Why does everybody seem to be talking 
about fracking all of a sudden? 

Many people see natural gas, coming 
from deep shale formations, as the fu- 
ture of energy in the U.S. And many 
people see that as changing the land- 
scape of energy—stopping dependence 
on foreign oil and the idea that you have 
energy sources here and now. 

The ability to penetrate into a deep 
shale formation through horizontal 
drilling was a pretty major technologi- 
cal breakthrough, which happened 
only in the last four or five years. You 
drill down like 7,000 feet or 6,000, 
depending on where you are, and then 
you start to drill horizontally through 
the layer. 

The fracking process involves inject- 
ing fluids into the shale formation that 
release the gas, and nobody really knows 
exactly what is the chemistry of these 
fracking fluids, it’s kind of the secret of 
the oil and gas companies. The idea is 
that once the fluid is injected into the 
well, you've created tiny earthquakes in 
which the methane, the natural gas, 
which has been trapped within the shale 
gas, is released to the well and then 
pumped to the surface. 


We’ve used natural gas for a long time 
in the U.S. 
Right. 


But this is different. This natural gas is harder 
to get to. 

Until a few years ago, it was impossible 
to get shale gas. Currently, about 10 or 
15 percent of the total natural gas that 





is produced in the U.S.—and in thirty 
years it is expected to rise to 50 percent 
—comes directly from shale gas. 

That’s why there are so many interest 
groups—industry, different states, the 
governors—that want this to happen. 
There is a lot of money at stake. 

People have known that there were 
some environmental issues before, but it 
hadn’t been systematically investigated. 
It was mostly anecdotal. There was 
Gasland, the movie, for instance. Our 
study was the first at trying to systemat- 
ically address the potential environmen- 
tal issues of hydraulic fracking. 


And what you found is that methane gets 
into wells. 

Yes, into shallow drinking-water wells 
of people who live less than a kilometer 
from an active shale-gas well. 


What’s the risk of that? 


The question is what is happening 
when you have methane in your well 
and the house. There were reports of 
some explosions of houses in Pennsylva- 
nia. We couldn’t find any literature 
about the direct health aspects of 
methane in drinking water because 
there have not been any studies of that. 


’m trying to understand how methane gets 
into the water supply. 

In our study, we did several things. 
First, we documented the level of 
methane in the drinking-water wells. 
Second, we analyzed the isotopes in 
methane. The geochemical isotope is 
like a fingerprint in which you identify 


” 
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Energy controversy: Fracking produces natural gas but poses health and environmental concerns. 


the source of the methane. And basically 
you can have two major sources of 
methane: one, thermogenic, is the 
methane exploited from deep shale gas 
and found in [drinking-water] wells. 
There is another type of methane that is 
called biogenic, which is formed in 
much more shallow depths. 

Our study showed that the high 
methane in the shallow [drinking-water] 
wells located near gas wells has a deep 
thermogenic fingerprint. That means it 
has to be associated with fracking. 

Now how this methane actually comes 
up into the [drinking-water] well, we 
don’t know. In our paper, we outline 
several possible mechanisms. We think 
the most likely mechanism is something 
wrong with the installation of the casing 
of those deep [gas] wells that is sup- 
posed to isolate the [gas] well from the 
environment. 


You mentioned fracking fluid earlier. Most 
of what is shot into the rock is water, right, 
and then a small amount of chemicals? 
“Small amount” is the way that the in- 
dustry describes it. If you take the most 
concentrated brine on Earth, the Dead 
Sea, for example, it has a “small 
amount” of salt. 

The idea is that [when] you frack the 
wells, about 50 percent, some people say 
80 percent, of this injected fluid is lost 
in the geological formation. Some of it 
will come back to the surface, along 
with the water already trapped in the 
rock—formation brine, which contains a 
high level of salinity, radioactivity, and 
toxic metals like arsenic. 


Which is naturally occurring? 

Yes, which is naturally occurring. But, 
personally, I think that over a lifetime of 
a well, this water is more dangerous than 
the fracking fluid, although I should be 
careful as we do not know exactly what is 
the full composition of fracking water. 
The volume is much larger in the long 
term. Every-time you produce gas from 
this well, you also produce water from 
the geological formation. 

Some companies try to recycle this 
water. Other companies discharge it to 
the surface water with some sort of 
treatment, and it’s kind of in question 
how they do it and what's happening to 
the environment. I'd say it’s one of the 
major environmental issues associated 
with fracking. 


What do you think we should do about it? 


First of all, acknowledge the problem. 

There are other environmental issues. 
For example, there was a study in New 
York, which led to a moratorium of hor- 
izontal drilling and fracking, that only 
the movement of trucks and traffic— 
and we're talking about drilling and 
fracking thousands of wells—is going 
to be a nightmare for people living 
there, even without any of the potential 
contamination we are talking about 
right now. 

Things at stake here are huge: chang- 
ing where we get energy, our depend- 
ence on foreign oil, getting away from 
coal. We are not taking it lightly. How 
you actually deal with the balance be- 
tween protecting the environment and 
having energy—it’s a tough one. 


- 





Martin Griff/Star Ledger/Corbis 


But it’s better that we’re pursuing natural 
gas rather than oil? 
Some say that natural gas is much 
cleaner in terms of CO, emissions into 
the atmosphere than the combustion of 
coal and oil. However, there is a study 
that came out of Cornell just before our 
study —it was based on modeling, not 
on direct measurement—that argued 
that a lot of methane is escaping to the 
atmosphere during the fracking proce- 
dure. They argue that it’s worse than 
coal because once methane escapes into 
the atmosphere, its greenhouse-gas im- 
pact is about four times that of CO. 
The fact is that we see this large amount 
of methane in the groundwater that we 
think is associated with the wells, and 
it’s going to escape to the atmosphere, 
eventually. 

I see fracking as inevitable; I don’t see 
a way to stop it. The real breakthrough 
would be if industry were willing to 
work with the scientific community, 
which hasn’t been done so far. We were 
hoping to build those bridges, but it’s 
tough. We are really open to work with 
the industry, for example, by going into 
a site and trying to understand the 
mechanism for how this methane is es- 
caping, and then to see how this can be 
prevented. By the end of the day, if there 
is escape of methane from the casing, the 
industry is losing a valuable product, so 
I think it’s in their interest as well. But 
the question is whether or when the 
industry will be ready to work with us. 


This interview was conducted, condensed, and 


edited by Aaron Kirschenfeld. 
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Duke campus farm reaps rewards of first harvest 


mily Sloss wasn’t supposed to be a 
farmer. In fact, she was supposed to 
be anything but. Coming from a 
long line of Iowa cattle farmers, Sloss 
likely would have taken up the fam- 
ily business if it were not for her parents’ 
decision to move out of the heartland when 


she was young—a decision they made to 





give Sloss and her brother a chance to lead 
better lives. 

The decision paid off. Sloss ’10 got into 
Duke, where she majored in public policy, 
but much to her parents’ surprise, upon 
graduating she traded in her cap and gown 
for a hoe and pitchfork, taking a job as the 
first-ever project manager of Duke’s new 
campus farm. 

The farm—just four months into its 
had its 
first harvest when Sloss and student volun- 


“one year, one acre” pilot program 





teers collected thirty pounds of greens this 
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April. To celebrate, students and faculty 
and staff members and their families gath- 
ered at the farm in Duke Forest for a week- 
end potluck. 

Wearing a purple sundress that exposes 
earthy-brown shoulders, betraying the 
many hours she’s been rotisseried under the 
sun, Sloss gives her third tour of the hour 
toa gaggle of students, some of whom look 
slightly awkward, having never been on a 
farm. “These are radishes,” Sloss says, point- 
ing to a cluster of red bulbs while walking 
backwards between rows of jungle-thick 
mustard greens and the calf-tickling ten- 
drils of snap peas. “Here’s kale, and these 
plants with the big leaves are broccoli.” 





By the greenhouse, a pair of lanky, 
bearded men strum guitars while little 
girls kneeling on a blanket play patty-cake. 
Sitting in the shadow of a picnic table, a 
saliva-lipped black lab eyes a Frisbee flung 
between two sandaled twenty-something 
guys half-hidden in thigh-high grass. 

The farm, a square of furrowed soil six 
miles from West Campus, is situated next 
to a narrow gravel road in a wavy green 
meadow that’s so wide and open it could 
easily support a youth soccer league or the 
reenactment of a large Civil War battle. As 
a one-acre farm, it’s just a fraction of what 
it once was. In 1832, the farm was a sector 
of a 1,600-acre corn, cotton, tobacco, and 
wheat plantation, parts of which were 
bought by Duke to be added to the forest 
in 1996. It had been unused ever since. 

The farm broke ground—dquite literal- 


Apart from its goal to produce healthy, organic food for 
Duke students, the farm will serve as an educational tool. 






























ly—in November 
2010 when the 
farm’s eight-person 
advisory board, 
made up of Duke 
faculty members, 
administrators, and ° 

members of the community, paid a local 
farmer to plow the field. Sloss and a 
phalanx of volunteers then erected an eight- 
foot-tall deer fence made of cedar posts 
and black nylon netting. 

The farm’s first seed—in the shape of an 
idea—was planted by Nate Peterson, the 
resident district manager of the food man- 
agement company Bon Appétit, who en- 
couraged Nicholas School visiting 
professor Charlotte Reeves Clark ‘79, 
M.E.M.’83, Ph.D. ’07 to have students in 
her spring 2010 “Food and Energy” course 
determine if a campus farm at Duke were 
feasible. Her students—Sloss among 
them—set out to answer that question, 
and with the help of organizations like 
Duke Forest (which provided a ten-acre 






Get your greens: Emily Sloss harvests lettuce at the campus 
farm, which will eventually become an educational center for 
students to reconnect with food sources and increase Duke’s 
sustainability; above, broccoli florets. 


site of cleared land), the university's sus- 
tainability office (which offered a $14,000 
startup grant for the fence, tools, and well), 
and Brooks Contractors, a North Carolina- 
based composting facility (which donated 
about forty tons of compost), it turns out 
that the answer was a resounding “Yes.” 

“I’m just amazed with how quickly it’s 
gone,” says Clark, one of about thirty peo- 
ple at the gathering and a member on the 
farm’s advisory board. “We're not even to 
a year, and it’s incredible.” 

All of the fruit and vegetables produced 
on the farm will be sold at market rate to 
Bon Appétit, which operates the Market- 
place dining hall on East Campus and the 
Great Hall on West. “I would like to see 
them expand to their full potential,” says 
Michael Moroni, Bon Appétit’s director of 
residential operations, who adds that the 
campus farm may help his company reach 
its target of having 20 percent of the food 
it serves come from local farms. 

Apart from its goal to produce healthy, 
organic food for Duke students, the farm 
will serve as an ed- 
ucational tool. “It’s 
about citizenship,” 
says Clark. “It’s not 
just learning about 
the environmental 
science, but con- 
veying that to 
someone in a way 
that they obtain 
skills and interest 
in action.” Martha 
Reeves, associate 
director of the mar- 
kets and manage- 
ment studies pro- 
gram, has already 
used the farm as a 
real-world lab to 
develop students’ marketing skills. For 
their final projects, students designed a 
logo and print materials and created a 
YouTube video to get the word out to the 
student body that a Duke-supported farm 
exists so close to campus. In May, Clark 
hosted a faculty workshop at the farm to 
encourage professors to incorporate sus- 
tainability concepts into their courses. 

As academia has become more con- 
scious of the ecological, political, and eth- 
ical issues involving the production of 
food, colleges and universities are sprout- 
ing campus farms. According to the Ro- 
dale Institute, a nonprofit organization 
that promotes organic farming, there are 
currently eighty-seven campus farms na- 
tionwide, twenty-four of which have been 


established within the past ten years. 

The size and purpose of campus farms 
vary considerably, ranging from Yale Uni- 
versity’s one-acre farm, mainly used to 
educate students about sustainable agri- 
culture, to Warren Wilson College's 275 
acres in Western North Carolina, which 
require a staff of about twenty-five stu- 
dents to care for ninety cows and a large 
swine herd that annually bring in 
$150,000 in meat sales. 

The Duke Campus Farm has plowed 
just one of the ten acres of cultivable land 
assigned to it by Duke Forest, but given 
the success of their first harvest, the sup- 
port of Bon Appétit, and a corps of dedi- 
cated volunteers, Clark and Sloss can’t 
help but dream big. “Animals. I want an- 
imals,” says Sloss, now sitting at a picnic 
table that volunteers built from the planks 
of a dilapidated barn on the property. “It’s 
stupid that we need to buy a lawnmower. 
We should just have cows out here or 
goats grazing for us.” 

Sloss has already incorporated hens into 
the next phase of the farm’s development 
plan, but she also fantasizes about an or- 
chard, a barn, more learning spaces, “Blue 
Devil blueberry jam,” honey bees, and 
“Project FOOD” 
tation program like Project WILD or Proj- 
ect BUILD in which incoming freshmen 
would work on the farm and learn about 
organic farming. 

“T could read and write a paper and an- 
alyze concepts, but I couldn’t build any- 
thing or take care of myself if I was lost in 
the woods,” says Sloss, in reference to her 
mind-heavy, muscle-light education at 
Duke. “I think this farm has a lot of po- 
tential to teach Duke students practical 
skills that they can’t get in the classroom 
and the self-confidence that comes with 
learning by doing.” 

Sloss, who'd never grown a plant before 
taking the job as the farm’s sole employee, 
is as good a symbol as any for a culture that 
has, in the age of the factory farm, dis- 
avowed its agricultural roots only to come 
back and rediscover them in new, more 
sustainable ways. “It’s been just a small 
group of students and professors dream- 
ing,” says Sloss. “This is what we've come 
up with so far, and it’s only been a year. 
Where will we be in another?” 

—Ken Ilgunas; photos by Megan Morr 


a week-long pre-orien- 





Igunas A.M. 11 is currently living in 
Coldfoot, Alaska, and writing his book, 
Vandweller: One Student’s Attempt to Get 
out and Stay out of Debt, about his experi- 
ences living in a van while enrolled at Duke. 
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They Laughed 1)! |t Hurt 


A history of humor magazines at Duke 


By Aaron Kirschenfeld 

























up at the composition shop with the 
copies he had made, implying they had 
earned the Pub Board’s approval. 
Thousands of magazines were 
printed. Woronov drove all over cam- 
pus distributing the issues himself 
one night in April. The next morning, 
when students began to read them, 
“nobody had nothing to say,” Woronov re- 
members. 
In Woronov’s editor’s letter, he claimed 
the magazine had chosen “to print anything 
One look at the cover of Pravda, and it is easy to that was written well and stimulates a response 
imagine why the magazine was effectively shut down from the reader.” After reading the magazine, 
by the university's Undergraduate Publications "FOR RR one student wrote to The Chronicle: “|Mly re- 
Board, or Pub Board, after putting out only one issue. sponse was I vomited then threw Pravda in the 
A young woman straddles the head of the James B. garbage.” 
Duke statue in front of the chapel; below, the cover While they did receive support from some 
line reads “Getting Off on Duke.” students and faculty members, Woronoy, now 
While this image did cause the student govern- a lawyer in Boston, and coeditor Cliff Chanler 
ment to send a letter of apology to every member 82 were censured for their hijinks and re- 
of the Duke family it could find, it was not the rea- moved from their posts. And so Pravda met 
son the magazine was folded. Nor was it the spoof an early end. 
“Kill the Chancellor” contest on page 14 offering Beside it in the graveyard of defunct satire 
“an AB Duke Scholarship, a subscription to Soldier lie several Duke publications: Duke ’n’ Duchess, 
of Fortune magazine, a zone ‘A’ parking sticker, season tickets quashed by president Hollis Edens in 1951; the Duke Peer, 
to the women’s basketball team, a bid from the TEP’s, admis- which surrendered to student indifference and changing po- 
sion to any grad school in Durham, and a hooker from litical tides in 1969; and even Jabberwocky, silenced in 
Raleigh” to whoever killed then-chancellor Kenneth Pye. shame first in 1989 and finally succumbing with a 
No, as David Woronov ’82, cofounding editor ex- whimper in 1992. 
plains (and The Chronicle confirms), the magazine was At times hilarious, boring, or hackneyed (though 
actually buried for “operating in bad faith.” That mostly the latter two); offensive, tasteless, or tone- 
is really an understatement. After galley proofs of 7©@ deaf (and occasionally all three, sometimes disas- 
the magazine raised eyebrows in Duke’s composition 4 trously so); irreverent, blasphemous, or acerbic 
shop, where it was being typeset, members of the Pub (and almost always sophomoric); or puerile, silly, or 
Board—largely made up of students—were invited to downright strange, humor magazines have had a colorful 
look at them. In short, they did not approve of what they history at Duke. Appearing inconsistently across eight 
saw. Woronov was tipped off about their visit by a sympa- decades, the five official publications have angered readers or 
thetic low-level administrator and took evasive action, be- lightened their moods. They have been the objects of uni- 
lieving that the board would stall the magazine’s versity soul-searching or scapegoating. Or, as is most likely 
publication until after the spring semester ended so no the case, they simply have been ignored. 
one would see it. He had high-quality copies of the Trends in comedy change through time—one gen- 
original galleys made in Raleigh. Then, he showed eration’s punch line is another’s cliché. That said, 


here is a small, single-panel cartoon 
tucked deep inside the first issue of 
Jabberwocky, a student humor mag- 
azine that began publishing in the 
fall of 1980. Occupying the bottom 
right corner, a sixteenth of a page, a small head- 
stone reads “PHAVDA / CHILD OF C. CHAN- 
LER / D. WORONOV / BORN 9-79 / DIED 
4-80.” It seems to be nothing more than a foot- 
note, an inside joke soon to be forgotten. Instead, 
it alludes to one of the most outrageous incidents 
in the history of humor at Duke. 
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through the years Duke student writers and editors have sought 
to define what college humor is and have reflected changing cur- 
rents on campus and in American culture, often landing in trouble 
in the process. It is a history full of memorable and controversial 
incidents that stretches back to some of the university’s earliest 
days of national prominence, when liberty and license existed on 
a more delicate continuum. 


THE DUKE ’N’ DUCHESS, Duke’s first student-supported 
humor magazine, officially arrived in 1938 after publishing for four 
years on a probationary basis. Music, sports, and fashion were covered 
in a cheeky, cute, and now seemingly quaint manner. One feature, 
the “ABC’s for Duke Frosh,” took the form of acrostic poetry: “D's 
for the Dean’s list—it’s not hard 

to make / Just study and study till 

both your eyes ache.” Add Pen- 

field ’40, an associate editor of 

Duke ‘n’ Duchess and later the 
longtime voice of the Blue Devils’ 
athletics programs, wrote a regu- 

lar column called “Doping the 
Dukes,” which thankfully had 
nothing to do with performance- 
enhancing drugs. 

The magazine plugged along 
during the war years on campus 
and eventually became more so- 
phisticated over time. By the 
late 1940s, the editors were ex- \ 
perimenting with high-concept 
thematic issues, including the 
Literary Issue, the Football Issue, 
the Russian Issue, and, some- 
what oddly, the Census Issue. 

Walt Wadlington 51 had been 
working as a photographer for 
several publications on “Pub Row,” 
the informal name for a series of 


WHEN WILL THAT 
CAMPUS LEARN 
NOBODY REAVS 
THIS JUNK! 


scandal-filled series of genealogical vignettes accompanied by il- 
lustrations by staff artist Yerger H. Clifton 52. As one entry read: 
“Buck Littleworth’s greatest and most worthwhile endeavor was 
the building of Littleworth University.... Here lies Buck, coolly 
stretched on the shelf, / Who no longer cares much for his pelf / 
Smoking one of his best, / He ignited his vest / And made quite 
an ash of himself.” The entry was attributed to one “Omar Gawd.” 

Turning the page, one finds a drawing of a voluptuous naked 
woman, identified as Diane Littleworth, and a biography that par- 
alleled the tabloid image of Doris Duke a little too closely for com- 
fort. The response was immediate and swift. President Hollis 
Edens wrote to Herbert Herring ’22, who was then dean of Trinity 
College and also the faculty chair of the Pub Board: “You will 
please call the Publications Board 
to meet and inform the member- 
ship that further publication of The 
Duke and Duchess is forbidden.... 
This directive arises from the inde- 
cent issue of The Duke and Duchess 
which appeared yesterday.” 

Wadlington, now James Madi- 
son Professor Emeritus of Law at 
the University of Virginia, didn’t 
realize the trouble he was in until 
he was summoned to Edens’ office 
soon after. He had thought the Lit- 
tleworth parody to be nothing 
more than what he calls “Yak 
humor” in the Art Buchwald vein, 
but looking back on the incident, 
he believes he was treated fairly 
no expulsion, just removal from 
editorial duties. 

Some intrigue remains. “I can’t 
really tell you, sixty years later, 
who had primary editorial respon- 
sibility for each of those vignettes,” 
Wadlington says. And the Univer- 








student magazine offices grouped 
on West Campus where many fu- 
ture publishing giants, including | 
Peter Maas ’50 and Clay Felker 
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Carpe Noctem 
Volume 1 = Issue 3 + Fall 1997 


Duke University’s Only Intentionally Humorous Publication 





sity Archives’ copy of the issue it- 
self was kept under wraps, literally, 
for years. It was covered by a 
brown paper envelope and was not 








51, Hon. 98, cut their teeth. In )) 
the fall of 1950, Wadlington be- Tet 
came the editor of Duke 'n’ Duchess. 
The staff was planning a splashy 
thematic issue 
that would com- 
ment on the state 
of national mag- 
azines at the time. 
Wadlington de- 
scribes gimmicks that commercial magazines “were always 
coming up with—holes in the covers and so forth.” The Duke ’n’ 
Duchess would poke fun at this trend; but staff members had a 
problem. The issue they envisioned was well beyond their budget. 
So instead of running with the ambitious parody of the magazine 
world, they chose a target that, in retrospect, proved much more 
dangerous. Asa result, their pet project would never be published. 
The January 1951 issue was a theme issue of modest scope and 
length. Its subject was the debauched, fictional “Littleworth” fam- 
ily (a thinly veiled reference to the Dukes), and took the form of a 


W7/a 


Careful what you wish for: Still in publication, Carpe Noctem aims to amuse, provoke. 


Humor magazines have been the objects of 
university soul-searching or scapegoating. 


made accessible to researchers until 
relatively recently. 

It was some time before humor 
was taken up again by a student 
publication. The 
Duke Peer began 
publishing in 1953 
as a kind of gener- 
al-interest maga- 
zine. As the 1960s 
dawned, though, the Peer began to affect a more self-consciously 
humorous bent, modeling itself in part on the popular men’s 
magazine Esquire. Later, the magazine adopted a cartoon mouse 
as a mascot, and soon took on the features of another popular 
“entertainment” magazine that debuted in the 1950s: Playboy. In 
one issue, the mouse logo appears in reverse silhouetted profile, a 
la the Playboy bunny, floppy ears and all. The magazine placed 
pictorials of comely coeds—which also appeared in late issues of 
Duke ’n’ Duchess—though in a more prominent editorial place. 
Some pictorials took up several pages. 


University Archives 
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In the December 1964 issue of Peer, editor Dean Heller '66 
praised P/ayboy in the recurring editors’ column, “Peering Around,” 
and also attempted to define college humor as a genre. He identified 
three distinguishing characteristics: “Most obviously, it is bawdy. 
An undefined bawdiness, granted, that wanders from risqué innu- 
endo that would not quite offend the innocently pastel walls of East 
[Campus] parlors to the unconcealed lewdness of four-letter ribaldry. 
But always a couch of sex, for college...is also the time of sexual 
awakening.” 

Traditionalism is next. “College, more than any other institution 
except the armed forces, reveres tradition: not contrived traditions 
like convocations or flag-raisings, but the informal, enduring, nat- 
ural traditions (e.g., beach weekends).” Heller describes how bad 
cafeteria food, cramped dorms, student government, and absent- 
minded professors—collegian tropes all—make for easy, necessary 
targets. 

“Finally,” Heller continues, “college humor is irreverent. What 
we boastfully call satire usually attains at best the level of clever 
iconoclasm and often ferments into obvi- 
ous sarcasm. Once again the impatience 
with an older and apparently effete society 
shows itself.” 

Later issues of Peer praised Heller’s 
philosophical take—which concludes by 
ascribing to “the college man...an 
earnestness about his qualities and poten- 
tial’—and the magazine survived for 
three more years on more or less an even 
footing. But it did not outlast the turmoil 
of the decade’s end. 

In an introductory column in the maga- 
zine’s final issue, identified as the “Summer- 
fallwinterspring 1968-1969” edition, editor 
Walter Chapin ’69 vented about “the non- 
existence of the arts and the stifling dearth 
of creativity and thinking on campus.... 
I'm tired of being double talked. Duke has 
committed itself to be a national university 
yet it has retained the detrimental methods 
and traditions of the past.” 

Chapin, now a high-school English 





“Once again the impatience with an older and apparently 
effete society shows itself,” wrote Peers editor. 


teacher in Washington state, also edited The Chanticleer in 1968 


and found the humor magazine he inherited to be an “artifact of 


male college life,” so he recruited female writers. Still, he says, 
“the whole genre was dying on the vine.” He and his staff wanted 
to do something different with Peer and make a statement about 
what they perceived as the administration’s unwelcoming attitude 
toward students in crisis. They felt that many were forced to leave 
Duke early after personal or academic troubles, becoming eligible 
for the military draft, which Chapin found indefensible. 


The final paragraph of Chapin’s editor’s letter reads: “Those of 


us who put this publication out are the ones who have made it 
through Duke; all of us have friends who didn’t because our frigid 
Alma Mater failed to tolerate, to provide, to understand. This is 
for them.” And with that salvo, humor magazines at Duke went 
silent for more than ten years. 
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Going down: Peer’s swan song issue. 


DAVID WORONOYV, the Pravda cofounder, remembers how 
things started. It was a hot day in August 1979, and Woronov, 
a rising sophomore, had just returned to campus after a summer 
working in California. He found out that his friends had decided 
to put him up for the editorship of a new humor magazine they 
had been talking about starting the previous spring. The group 
was influenced by the then-popular National Lampoon magazine, 
a spin-off of Harvard’s humor magazine, as well as the new hit 
television show Saturday Night Live. “I was greeted with the news 
that I would be going before the Pub Board the next day. | said, 
well, okay,” Woronov says. He and his friends felt that Duke 
should have a magazine like the Lampoon or Stanford’s Chaparral, 
which was also coming to national prominence. 

During his presentation to the board, about everything that 
could go wrong did. Woronov remembers sweating uncomfort- 
ably through a presentation he was not prepared for in the least 
until the moment when he was attacked by a swarm of bees— 
literally. “I stood up on a chair,” Woronoy says, “and started 
screaming, ‘Die you Nazi war criminals!’ I 
have no idea why I was saying that.” Bill 
Griffith '50, the longtime vice president 
for student affairs, was in stitches over the 
slapstick scene, Woronov recalls, and at the 
end of the meeting, asked Woronov how 
much money he would need for his new 
publication. 

After some false starts naming the mag- 
azine—The Harlequin was the provisional 
name, which Woronoy says he didn’t like, 
and later the name Lethal Dose was chosen 
by the staff but was vetoed by the Pub 
Board—Woronov and coeditor Cliff Chan- 
ler, together with then-freshman writer 
John Paul Middlesworth ’82, were able to 
cobble together enough content for the first 
issue by the spring of 1980. It was heavy on 
crudeness and sexual humor. One feature 
claimed that Duke’s vaunted Civil War 
rare-book collection was made up of vintage 
pornography and, of course, there was that 
cover image, with the statue of Duke’s 
namesake put in a 
compromising po- 
sition. 

Karen Blumen- 
thal ’81 was editor 
of The Chronicle and 
a member of the Pub Board at the time. While she doesn’t re- 
member much about the back-and-forth between Pravda’s editors 
and the board, she does recall that they decided to censure the ed- 
itors’ conduct without censoring their speech. “In a university set- 
ting,” she says now, “it’s important to allow for a wide definition 
of free speech.” 

When she became chair of the Pub Board the following year, 
she moved to separate The Chronicle from the Pub Board by cre- 
ating a new Chronicle board, which was one of the first steps to- 
ward The Chronicle becoming independent a little more than a 
decade later. She credits the Pravda experience as one reason she 
had for separating the two. 

Campus response in other quarters was less forgiving. Robert 
T. Young M.Div. ’60, minister to the university and later dean 
of the chapel, denounced Pravda for “defying the covenant” at 
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While Looking for the Muse 


The quiet muse that | so vainly sought 
Could not be found in all my deepest thought. 
All my energy | had to focus 

On finding out this strange genius locus. 

It then appeared with no problem at all— 
The inspiration found in alcohol! 

Every author enjoys a good drink, 

Only when soused can a good writer think 

I tore through the house for liquor or wine, 
A bottle of mouthwash is all | could find. 
Alcohol comprised ten percent and so 

1 drank it and waited for thoughts to flow. 
But all that flowed and polluted the floor 
Was the breakfast | ate two hours before. 


Exhausting that outlet and me as well, 

I went to my desk—that pure living hell. 

But before emptiness tore me apart, 

1 figured that music could refill my heart 

A radio was in front of me all along, 

1 turned on the switch for inspiring song, 
Rhythm and melody driving my pen 

And I'll become an artist once again. 

But a horrible drum beat fouled the air, 

So | shifted the dial away from there. 

1 soon heard commericals, weather, and news, 
And preachers who loudly threw me their views 
But nowhere was harmony heard or seen, 

{ pulled the plug on that torture machine. 


With no music | about lost all hope, 

I thought, “I'm no writer, I'm just a dope.” 
When | said “dope,” my mind got tugged 
To know | then had to get myself drugged. 
Drugs were the secret | sought all along— 
The source of The Ancient Mariner's Song. 
Huxley and Poe had to write in a daze, 

Pills are power when one wants to amaze. 

I slithered my way to Pandora's Box— 

The medicine cabinet and all my drug stocks 





Tingling as slowly | opened the door, 

1 found two small bottles and not much more. 
The first was aspirin so | ate nine, 

But they had no effect upon my mind. 

I sighed and spied the next bottle’s warning— 


A friend of mine who last week spent the night, 
Apparently left me this Drug delight 

So Into my mouth went a small brown pill 

That didn't induce or even fulfill 

My friend’s dumb jokes put be back in a rut 
The pill was just a damn chocolate nut 


“Contains morphine, May be habit-forming.”” 
At last | found it, the muse of a dream, 
Imagination soon spurred by morphine. 
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Duke in a speech to the 
Pub Board. 

Pravda wasn't the only 
college-humor magazine 
to run aground at the 
time. In November 1979, 
the Cornell Lunatic caused 
a stir by distributing a 
satirical football “program” 
to unsuspecting fans. In 
May 1980, the staff of the 
Chaparral at Stanford 
landed in hot water for 
breaking into the campus 
newspaper's offices and 
sneaking in a spoof front- 
page story about the uni- 
versity ’s bowling team dy- 
ing in a plane crash. 

Following Woronov and 
Chanler’s removal, there was still interest in maintaining a humor 
magazine on campus. Middlesworth and fellow former Pravda 
staffer Mark Scott ’81 proposed their new publication, Jabber- 
wocky, to the Pub Board and began printing issues in the fall of 
1980. 

The name was Scott’s choice, Middlesworth says. “Jabberwocky is 
a nonsense word, which is completely opposite in many ways from 
Pravda. | wonder if the publications board thought it was a safe 
choice to go with nonsense over truth.” Middlesworth cites 
influences like Monty Python, Woody Allen, and P.J. O’Rourke— 
not quite the same raunchy collegiate humor of the movie Animal 
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Sooky Pays hlookey 
at Vitvit-Cudere 


Once upon a time, ina happy suburb, there lived a 
cute little General Electric three-speed blender 
named Sooky. Sooky was as good as a good little 
blender could be. She enjoyed her busy, useful life 
grinding up bananas, limes, Minute Maid frozen pink 


+ lemonade concentrate, and the many other delica- 


cies used in late afternoon suburban beverages. 

Sooky found it hard work, but very rewarding, to 
chug and purr and crunch the ice to just the right 
slushy consistency. After all, it was only once a day 
that she had to leave the cabinet, unless someone 
made a vegetable pureé for breakfast or had more 
daquiris after dinner, This last could be a harrowing 
experience, “Boy, | am really shitfaced,” the 
American husband would tell Sooky as he picked up 
her shiny glass serving component to pour himself 
another cold and slushy drink. As he grasped her 
around the middle she could feel his hand shake like 
Jello. 

Sometimes the American husband would bounce 
from veall to wall after he poured another drink. Late 
at night, Sooky could hear him in the bedroom yelling 
to his American wife to stop the bed from spinning 
And she could hear the American wife say “Shut up, 
you lousy drunk bastard.” Not, all in all, the sort of 
domestic situation that any well-bred appliance 
would want to be a party to. 

Every morning after the American husband had 
gotten “shitfaced,” from where Sooky stood listening 
in the cool, clean darkness of the cabinet, she could 
hear the moaning and groaning of the American 
husband punctuating his wife’s hushed speech, the 
friction of coffee spoons against stylishly modern 
china cups, and also the bestial slurping of the liqud 
that seemed always to be the morning drink, just as 
Sooky provided the afternoon beverage 

One night the American husband fell down in the 
kitchen. When his American wife heard the racket 
and came in and saw him she was so mad she reached 
for Sooky and picked the poor, helpless blender up, 
yanking her sturdy little cord out of the wall. The 
American wife’s face was as white as the enamel of the 
old Frigidaire in the basement, and her eyes were 
dark as the inside of a kitchen cabinet. Sooky could 
not have been more scared if someone were about to 
plug her into the socket with wet hands. 

“Here,” the American wife yelled, swinging the 
frightened little blender, “this is who you really 
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should've married, you goddamned lush!" Then she 
slung Sooky right at her American husband! 

As the cover of a waffle iron settles down upon the 
doughy mass, only to open slowly as the mass cooks 
and rises, or as the hydraulic pressure of a trash 
compactor increases until the trash is compacted, and 
then slowly eases off, or as the electric potato masher 
encounters an uncooked potato, and recoils in mid- 
stomp, so Sooky smacked into the soft, yielding 
stomach of the “shitfaced” man, settled in briefly, and 
then bounced off. As she hit the unforgiving surface 
of the sunburst patterned heat-sealed linoleum, she 
knew her worst fears were justified 

A long crack developed all the way down her 
serving component. There was even a small chip out 
of the rim, and chunks and shards of Sooky lay all 
about her. The husband and wife shuffled off to bed, 
leaving Sooky to spend a terrifying night on the floor 
She knew not what her fate would be 


* 


Is it any wonder, dear reader, that my eyes must 
now show an ethereal glistening as | now relate the 
sorriest episode in Sooky’s circumstances? The next 
morning, the American wife carefully swept up the 
glass where Sooky lay shattered. And then—Sooky 
was carted off ina common paper bag; she was driven 
into town in a brand new 1980 Lynx and depositedina 
receptacle outside of a Goodwill store 

Two identical, genetically inferior young men 
hobbled out of the store and grabbed the bag with 
care. They could not afford any hesitation; here was 
another opportunity to allow an otherwise useless 
cripple to achieve the maximum level of productivity 
Sooky saw their greenish-blue eyes full of quick 
delight, like grease shimmering around the drain of 
the in-sink garbage disposal unit. Are they brothers, 
she asked herself? They brought Sooky directly to 
Sandra, who specialized in replacing broken GE parts 
on all the indispensible appliances that grace the 
modern home, Sooky joined the pile of exploded 
electronic machinery that lay around this indefatig- 
able worker, and Sooky felt a presentiment of her old 
familiar churn as Sandra chose her above all the other 
appliances as the next repair she would attempt 

The glare of neon in the grimy, oil-streaked 
workroom cast atavistic shadows on the other 
unburnished appliances, who under the preternatur 
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In the beginning: Copies of Duke ‘n’ Duchess, Duke’s first student-supported humor magazine. 


House (1978), but some- 
what more oftbeat, absurd, 
and cerebral. “I don’t think 
of myself as much of a 
controversialist,” he says. 
(Coincidentally, his father, 
Chester Middlesworth ’49, 
worked on the Duke ‘n’ 
Duchess.) 

Jabberwocky reflected its 
creators’ nonsensically ir- 
reverent bent, and was 
soon christened as “Duke’s 
Only Intentionally Hu- 
morous Publication.” The 
gags continued consis- 
tently through the ‘80s 
and mocked, predictably, 
President Reagan, anti- 
communists, religion, sex- 


Introducing ... 


The D'n’D 


NEW LOOK FOR MAY 


ual morality, and administrators. 

In the fall of 1989, Marty Padgett 92, then a sophomore, be- 
came editor of Jabberwocky. He was interested in turning the mag- 
azine into something more like a comic book, in part because the 
quality of the paper stock he was able to afford had gone down, 
as had the dimensions of the magazine. 

Padgett remembers being put off by a campus initiative launched 
that fall called the Vision Program, which was intended to introduce 
the university's commitment to multicultural diversity to entering 
freshmen. At the time he felt a dissonance between the administra- 
tion’s aspirations and the messy reality of self-segregation that he 
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On to bigger things: Duke ‘n’ Duchess April 1950 issue featured cartoons by Clarence Brown Jr. ’50, whose work later appeared in The Village Voice, Harper’s Weekly, and Esquire. 


observed, and he didn’t particularly care for the administration’s 
execution. “It was handed to us in a pamphlet,” he says. 

The eight-page pamphlet begins with a new-age quasi-koan: 
“To have a vision is to see with the imagination; it is the ability 
to perceive that which is not visible. Reality is that which is not 
imaginary; it is that which ts actually true.” It continues in much 
the same vein, promising affirmation of “the uniqueness and 
worth of each person,” a striving to “increase respect for the dig- 
nity of every human being and the ability to live together in jus- 
tice and peace.” A smiling, interracial group poses in a 
human-pyramid across from the final page of text, which declares 
that the “present is alive with possibility.” It repeats the word 


tent, and his publication deadline for the November issue was two 
days away. He got a horrible case of food poisoning and slept for 
eighteen hours straight. At the last minute, he grabbed some pieces 
of writing sitting around on his desk, and they found their way 
into the magazine. 

One of those pieces was a parody of the movie A Clockwork Orange 
that, to some, seemed to trivialize or make light of rape. Another 
was a “guide” to slang terms used by the mostly African-American 
food-service workers on campus, which Padgett now wishes he 
hadn’t run. “With humor magazines,” Padgett says, “no one real- 
izes—and me least of all at the time—that you're stepping into a 
minefield. I remember hoping that everybody would get the joke.” 





“With humor magazines,” Padgett says, “no one realizes—and 
me least of all at the time—that you’re stepping into a minefield. 
| remember hoping that everybody would get the joke.” 


“vision” no fewer than fourteen times. Padgett thinks that the ef- 
fort, while likely meaning well, may have led him and his staff 
to satirize race relations on campus more intensely. “I think it 
ended up giving us more license,” he says. 

Duke’s English department was making headlines nationally 
as a vanguard in the nascent culture wars, and political correctness 
was becoming a nationwide obsession on college campuses. But 
Padgett, who studied English and ended up with a major in his- 
tory, had more pressing concerns. The magazine was short on con- 
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The coup de grace in the issue was a “profile” of a food-service 
worker named Kenny, who worked at the Bryan Center's 
Rathskeller and was known to Padgett and his group of friends 
for having a large personality and wearing a clock around his neck 
like the recording artist Flavor Flav, one of the founders of the hip- 
hop group Public Enemy (more recently famous as a reality-tele- 
vision personality). The piece, titled “A Day In The Life: Kenny, 
The DUFS [Duke University Food Services] Worker,” includes 
lines like: 
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11:09—fire up grease vats. 

11:30—Rat [Rathskeller] opens, see students coming in 

11:31—Take break. Watch “Price is Right,” overguess on food 
prices. 


and 
Uian 


3:10—Medidates [sic], begins to chant DUFS mantra: 
3:28—Changes mantra to “May I hep you?” 


The campus erupted in an uproar. Several letters to the editor and 
guest columns appeared in Te Chronicle, including one from then 
graduate student and current Duke professor and activist Tim Tyson 
Ph.D. 94, author of Blood Done Sign My Name, the acclaimed history 
and memoir of his experiences as a child in Oxford, North Carolina, 
following a racially motivated killing. Tyson’s column was one of 
the more civil communications during the incident, defending Pad- 
gett’s right to print what he had while fiercely condemning the 
content itself. Other critics were not so un- 
derstanding. Padgett received death threats. 
His end-of-semester grades plummeted. “I 
became a political football for everyone to 
kick around.” 

President H. Keith H. Brodie wrote a 
full-page letter in The Chronicle expressing 
his “personal sense of shock and outrage.” 
He continued by saying that the “racial 
characterizations that appeared in Jabber- 
wocky [were] simply unacceptable to any civ- 
ilized and humane society.” In December, 
Padgett was removed from the editorship by 
a hostile Pub Board. The worst part, he says, 
was seeing a food-service worker reading the 
magazine outside of a dining hall. Padgett 
felt awful. “Things had spiraled completely 
out of control.” Two-and-a-half years later, 
he was booed at his graduation. 

Padgett, who counts Robin Williams, 
Joan Rivers, and Sam Kinison as influences, 
now works as an automotive journalist and 
runs his own media company. He says he 
thinks about the incident all the time and 
the lessons he learned from it. As a writer, he says, “it made me 
keenly aware of the importance of coming up with something that 
is defensible and accurate.” 
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JABBERWOCKY WENT SILENT for two years and reappeared 

in 1991, complete with a full-page list of “100 Topics Jabberwocky 
Will Not Make Fun Of.” First on the list, unsurprisingly, is DUFS 
workers. In the middle of the page is a drawing with a policeman 
holding up his hand. On his chest is a badge inscribed with two 
letters describing the order he was seeking to maintain: “PC,” po- 
litical correctness. The magazine printed only one mote issue, in 
1992, and then without fanfare, shut its doors. 

Eric Jorgenson 95 was a freshman when Jabberwocky folded and, 
through college, had been writing humorous stories as a hobby 
and was an avid reader of Spy magazine. As a senior, he convinced 
the Pub Board to give him $550 to start a magazine of his own, 
which he called Carpe Noctem. 

“We didn’t want to deal with the kind of flak that came out of 
the DUFS article,” says Jorgenson, now a geneticist at the Univer- 
sity of California-San Francisco. So before publishing, he presented 
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Making headlines: Jabberwocky’s —_ 1987 issue. 


a mock-up of the magazine to the Pub Board. That first issue 
contained a column by Justin Heimberg ’95 called “Deformity 
or Disorder,” which later formed the basis for a book Heimberg 
cowrote titled Would You Rather: Over 200 Absolutely Absurd Dilem- 
mas to Ponder, published two years later. One excerpt from the 
Carpe Noctem piece: “If you had to choose which would you rather 
have... a birthmark in the shape of Henry Kissinger on your fore- 
head or the inability to distinguish between babies and Christmas 
ornaments. Things to keep in mind: The holiday season.” 

Carpe Noctem continued publishing, albeit irregularly, through- 
out the 1990s and early 2000s. (At one point, Duke Magazine ed- 
itor Robert Bliwise A.M. ’88 served as an adviser to the 
publication, earning himself a place on the masthead under the 
heading “Immoral Support.”) The publication tweaked admin- 
istrators on occasion, contained jokes about science-fiction char- 
acters and ancient deities and kings, and of course blasphemed, 
but still, it crept toward irrelevance in the mid-to-late 2000s. In 
2009, Carpe Noctem was limping along when then-freshman Zak 
Stemer ‘12 responded to an ad posted by 
the editor looking for writers. 

The way Stemer puts it, in March of that 
year, he took the magazine over in 
tile coup d'état” when the editor did not 
show for a Pub Board meeting. Stemer re- 
named the magazine Carpe Noctem Quarterly 
(though it publishes six times a year) and 
recruited a staff in two-and-a-half weeks. 
He changed title to “Supreme 
Pharaoh”—channeling Jorgenson, who 
called himself “Son of Amon (God of the 
Sun)”—and threw together an issue by the 
end of the semester. 

Stemer is a fan of the arch, cynical style 
of satirical newspaper The Onion. One CNQ 
headline reads, for example, “Economy’s 
Recovery Going About As Well As Lind- 
sey Lohan’s.” He chose to reintroduce pho- 
tographic features to the magazine, often 
conceiving elaborate thematic photo shoots 
with his staff. They have also begun pub- 
lishing a standalone issue of tongue-in- 
cheek advice for incoming freshmen, called 
The most recent issue contains a fake course 
to East and West campuses, and a “Lessons 
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the “Black Book.” 
catalogue, a guide 
in Liquor” column. 

In terms of his editorial philosophy, Stemer is practical. “Peo- 
ple can pick what offends them,” he says. The magazine hasn't 
shied away from controversy —" Very little is off-limits,” Stemer 
says—but tries to meet its critics halfway. He held one session 
with a group that felt hurt by the magazine’s content, and they 
talked out their problems together. 

In the fall of 2010, Stemer was part of a group that launched 
DMIX Magazine, a new student culture and style magazine, 
which is now taking up a good deal of his time. He hopes to ex- 
pand the publication’s brand to other colleges and universities 
next year, and he will be abdicating his Pharaoh-ship before the 
school year begins this fall. 

A new editor has been selected, and there will be a peaceful trans- 
fer of power. Given the history, that’s kind of funny, isn’t it?s 


Listen to Zak Stemer ’12, former editor of Carpe Noctem, talk about the 
magazine’s ups and downs. http://bit.ly/dmdocduke 
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Sound 


TNINKING 2 


by Dennis Meredith 


Duke bioengineers, who 
olayed an important 


role in the development 


of medical ultrasound 
four decades ago, 
continue to find new 
uses for the tool, using 
it to illuminate disorders 
from cancer to heart 
disease. 


he elderly man lies on the exam- 
ining table, his expression taut 
with pain and fear. Earlier that 
morning, a crushing angina attack 
left him clutching his chest in 
panic. Placing a small ultrasound 
wand onto the man’s chest, the cardiologist 
peers up at a wall-sized screen in the exam- 
ining room. A three-dimensional image 
materializes, showing the man’s pulsing 
coronary arteries, like a flowing river system 
with its winding tributaries. The physician 
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Mysteries of the heart: Medical diagrams, such as this one from 1875, could help diagnosticians only so much; 
more than a century later, it’s gotten easier, thanks to ultrasound. 


touches a joystick to zoom in on the arterial 
landscape, pinpointing the blockages and 
providing a map for surgery that will save 
the man’s heart and his life. 

In a remote South American forest, a 
white van lurches along the rutted dirt 
road into a village and comes to a stop. A 
group of women greets the mobile screen- 
ing clinic, filing into the van for their ex- 
aminations. They take turns on the 
examining table as the clinic nurse guides 
an ultrasound wand over each woman's 


breasts. The nurse scrutinizes a computer 
screen showing a 3D image of each breast. 
Several of the women have lumps in their 
breasts; the ultrasound analysis reveals 
most to be nothing more than benign, 
fluid-filled cysts. 

But the lump in one woman’s breast 
shows tell-tale characteristics of a solid 
tumor. The nurse types commands into a 
laptop computer. A small robotic arm 
equipped with a biopsy needle glides 
smoothly into position. The robot pin- 


points the suspicious mass via an ultra- 
sound array in its tip. Guided by artificial 
intelligence, the robot eases the biopsy nee- 
dle gently and precisely into the breast to 
extract a tissue sample. Soon the woman 
will know whether her worries are justified. 

These scenarios represent dreams of 
Duke bioengineers who, over four decades, 
have invented technology that transformed 
ultrasound imaging from a laboratory cu- 
riosity into an essential clinical instru- 
ment. They're dreams for now, but today, 
clinicians routinely use ultrasound to pro- 
vide images of fetuses, as well as the heart 
and other organs. Over the coming 
decades, researchers expect ultrasound to 
influence medicine even more pro- 
foundly—including diagnosing and treat- 
ing heart disease, liver disease, stroke, 
brain cancer, breast cancer, prostate cancer, 
and even battlefield wounds. 

Ultrasound imaging appeals to physi- 
cians because its basic technology is simple 
and benign. Ultrasound machines, unlike 
multi-ton MRI machines or room-sized 
CAT scanners, are typically no larger than 
a baby buggy and just as portable. And 
unlike X-rays or radioactive-tracer PET 
scans, ultrasound does not expose patients 
to ionizing radiation. Ultrasound is also far 
cheaper. Even the most elaborate ultra- 
sound scanner costs no more than 
$100,000, versus millions of dollars for 
MRI or CAT scanners. 

A tour of the Duke biomedical engi- 
neering department’s ultrasound labs— 
where some of the field’s most important 
technology was born—reveals a collection 
of equipment as exotic and, yes, sometimes 
peculiar as any creative research laboratory. 
Visitors may expect to see electronics-as- 
sembling clean rooms, robotic arms, and 
circuit-slicing saws with hair-thin dia- 
mond blades that spin at 30,000 rpm. But 
they might not expect to see turkey breasts 
or a garbage can full of murky river 
water—both of which have figured in key 
Duke experiments. 

Ultrasound—sound at a frequency 
higher than the human ear can detect— 
had been in scientific use largely as a lab- 
oratory tool for studying the body since 
the 1940s. However, the creative ingenu- 
ity that transformed the technology into 
everyday clinical instruments began at 
Duke in 1967. That year, Theo Pilkington 
MS. ’60, Ph.D. 63, a brash, young asso- 
ciate professor and the driving force be- 
hind biomedical engineering at Duke, 
recruited ultrasound engineer Frederick 
“Fritz” Thurstone to the new department. 
Thurstone was an avid proponent of med- 


ical ultrasound, although his earliest ex- 
periments were primitive. He would im- 
merse patients in water and “ping” them 
with a parabolic reflector, much as sub- 
marines pinged enemy warships. 

But it was two of Thurstone’s early grad- 
uate students—Olaf von Ramm Ph.D. '73 
and Stephen Smith Ph.D. ’75—who would 
join with him to invent technology that 
would propel ultrasound into just about 
every medical center in the world. 

One major aim was to revolutionize a 
device called the transducer, which serves 
as both the transmitter and receiver of ul- 


of a beating heart, “they didn’t know what 
they were looking at,” von Ramm recalls. 
“Their mental image was based on static X- 
rays. So, we all learned together what a liv- 
ing heart looked like.” Ultrasound enabled 
cardiologists to measure noninvasively a 
heart’s “ejection fraction” —the volume of 
blood that it pumps. No catheter insertion 
was needed, and no X-rays required, to ob- 
tain this critical measure of heart function. 

The next major advance in ultrasound 
technology was triggered by a plane crash. 
In 1982, an Air Florida jet slammed into 
the Potomac River, sinking immediately. 





Advanced at the time: Early ultrasound testing using Thurstone’s sixteen-transducer prototype. 


A tour of biomedical engineering’s 
ultrasound labs—where some of the field’s 
most important technology was born— 
reveals a collection of equipment as exotic 
and, yes, sometimes peculiar as any 
creative research laboratory. 


trasound pulses. Thurstone and von 
Ramm advanced transducer technology: 
What had been simple devices that emit- 
ted a single pulse became multiple arrays 
that produced up to thousands of pulses at 
once. The intricate reflections of these 
pulses from body tissues and organs could 
be processed by computers into the first 
ultrasound images. 

In their work, the engineers collaborated 
closely with Duke physicians. When the 
cardiologists saw the first ultrasound image 


Divers could not find bodies in the dark wa- 
ters. Hearing of the tragedy, Smith envi- 
sioned that a 3D ultrasound machine would 
allow search parties to “see” in real time 
what was at the bottom of murky bodies of 
water. 

Smith and von Ramm set out to invent 
such a machine, developing complex trans- 
ducer arrays and fast computer systems 
that could analyze the cascade of ultra- 
sound reflections and produce a three-di- 
mensional moving ultrasound image in 
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real time. In 1987, they realized their vi- 
sion. In early experiments, they carted a 
garbage can full of brownish water from 
the nearby Eno River back to the lab and 
used a submerged wrench as their target. 
They could locate the wrench using the 
new technology. 

With the success of their system, they 
joined with partner John Oxaal B.S.E. °76 
to form Volumetrics Medical Imaging to 
develop the first real-time 3D commercial 
system. Since then, 3D ultrasound tech- 
nology has come into wide clinical use for 
imaging tissues and organs. 

But ultrasound technology has the po- 
tential to produce an even more detailed 
view of the body. Von Ramm’s vision of 
the future is to use advanced imaging pro- 
cessing and high-frequency transducers to 
create high-resolution images of even 
smaller segments of tissue, down to the 
level of the coronary arteries. “I want to see 
the coronary artery tree hanging in 3D 
space,” he says. “We've imaged them for 
short distances, but they are very tortuous 
vessels that curve around the heart, and the 
heart is a 3D object.” 

Smith and staff engineer Ned Light 
B.S.E. 89, M.S.E. 97 have continued to 
ultrasound 
probes, concentrating particularly on 
smaller ones that can be inserted into the 
body for a clearer view of internal organs. 
They first invented endoscopic probes that 
could fit into the throat or through inci- 
sions in the body. But their latest project 
has gotten even smaller. 

In his laboratory, Light holds up a thin 
tube—a catheter that surgeons thread into 
the body to carry such devices as heart 
valves and tiny clot-blocking wire cages to 


develop more specialized 





Bridging the “Valley of Death’ 
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Internal perspective: Scan of a heart from the original ultra- 
sound machine at Duke. 


be inserted into blood vessels. But the tip 
of this catheter is different from ordinary 
devices. It has embedded in it a ring of 
tiny wires. These wires are ultrasonic 


dam Wax A.M. ’96, Ph.D. 
99, the Theodore 
Kennedy Associate Profes- 
sor of biomedical engi- 
neering, had a brilliant idea that 
he believed could potentially 
diagnose cancer in its earliest 
Stages, saving countless lives. The 
Duke bioengineer and one of his 
collaborators, gastroenterologist 
Nicholas Shaheen of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
had developed a fiberoptic 
“biophotonic” imaging probe that 
physicians could thread through 
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an endoscope to detect the sub- 
tlest changes in cells from throat 
to colon that portend cancer. 
Determined to bring their tech- 
nology to market, they formed 
the start-up company Oncoscope 
Inc. But their promising invention 
almost fell into what entrepre- 
neurs dub the “valley of death.” 
“We weren't getting substan- 
tial funding because we hadn't 
done an in vivo trial,” he recalls. 
“It was a chicken-and-egg 
quandary. Without funding, we 
couldn't do a trial, and without 
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the trial, we weren't getting any 
funding.” 

But they were rescued by a 
$100,000 grant from the Coulter 
Foundation’s Duke-Coulter Trans- 
lational Partnership. The grant 
funded a pilot study on thirty 
patients that yielded what Wax 
calls “fantastic results,” and their 
work has subsequently attracted 
millions of dollars in investment 
and research funding. 

The Duke-Coulter Partnership 
bridges the valley of death ina 
way that federal funding would 





Courtesy Olaf von Ramm 


transducers that will act like the equiva- 
lent of a flashlight beaming pulses. This 
“flashlight” will give surgeons a close-up 
view of the progress of the catheter 
through blood vessels, as well as the pro- 
cedure they are conducting. Such devices 
could reduce or eliminate the need for X- 
ray imaging and potentially toxic dyes cur- 
rently used to guide such procedures. 

Like all creative researchers, Duke ultra- 
sound engineers think in “what-ifs,” then 
set out to make them reality. Among them: 

What if oncologists could insert an ultra- 
sound probe into a brain tumor, not only to 
image the tumor but to kill it as well? Grad- 
uate student Carl Herickhoff M.S.E. '09, 
Ph.D. ’11, a member of Smith’s lab, is ex- 
perimenting with an ultrasound-equipped 
catheter that could be inserted into the 
brain to locate a tumor. Physicians hypoth- 
esize that they might then apply more 
power to the ultrasound probe to gently 
heat the tumor. The patient would already 
have been injected with cancer-killing 
chemicals encapsulated in heat-sensitive 
fatty bubbles called liposomes. The ultra- 
sound heating would be just enough to 
melt the bubbles in the tumor, delivering 
a targeted chemotherapy dose. 

What if stroke victims could be diagnosed in 
the home or ambulance and clot-busting therapy 
given immediately? Such quick treatment 
would more likely fall within the “golden 
hours,” during which vital brain functions 
can be saved. To enable such rapid treat- 
ment, Smith and graduate student Brooks 
Lindsey are developing a 3D ultrasound 
“brain helmet” that emergency technicians 
would fit onto a stroke victim’s head. The 
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$a 
Early scanning: David Roundhill Ph.D. ’79 using the original ultrasound machine, called TI, which now resides in the National 
Institutes of Health museum of medical research. 


helmet could transmit an ultrasound brain 
image to the hospital neurologist and im- 
mediately show whether the stroke was 
caused by a clot or a bleeding vessel. If it 
were a clot, the doctor could prescribe clot- 
busting drugs to be given on the way to 
the hospital, rather than waiting to per- 
form a CT scan. 

What if ultrasound could distinguish poten- 
tial breast cancers from harmless cysts? And 
what if that imaging could guide a robotic arm 
to obtain a biopsy sample? Using an ultra- 
sound wand fitted on a commercially 
available robot arm, bioengineering stu- 





dent Kaicheng Liang B.S.E.’10, working 
in Smith’s lab, has shown that the device 
can locate an artificial cyst in flesh—in 
this case, a turkey breast. The next step 1s 
to test how well the ultrasound system can 
locate real breast tumors, compared to 
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physicians relying on 2D ultrasound or 
mammograms. Liang and his colleagues 
are also exploring whether such a robotic 
system could locate and take samples of 
prostate tissue. 

What if ultrasound could guide a robotic 
arm to extract shrapnel on the battlefield? A\- 
bert J. Rogers B.S.E. ‘09 has shown that 
an alternating magnetic field will subtly 
vibrate tiny bits of metal in water, render- 
ing them visible enough on ultrasound to 
guide the tip of a robotic arm to their lo- 
cation. The finding raises the promise of 
an artificially intelligent battlefield sur- 
geon that could deftly remove shrapnel 
quickly before it does more damage. 

What if ultrasound could not only “see” tis- 
sues but also “feel” them? Physicians’ sense of 
touch is one of their most valuable diag- 
nostic tools, as they palpate their patients’ 
bodies to detect tumors and other abnor- 
malities. Bioengineering professors Gregg 
Trahey Ph.D. ’85 and Kathryn Nightin- 
gale B.S.E. ’89, Ph.D. ’97 and their col- 
leagues are developing a technology called 
Acoustic Radiation Force Impulse (ARFI) 
imaging, which uses strong ultrasound 
pulses to “poke” tissues or organs deep in 
the body. The tissue movement is infinites- 
imal—about a hundredth of the diameter 
of a human hair. But the ultrasensitive ul- 


Ultrasound imaging appeals to physicians 
because it is simple and benign. And as 
medical technology goes, it Is relatively 


inexpensive. 


Going mobile: Probe developed by Oncoscope with funding from the Coulter Foundation. 


not, says biomedical engineer- 
ing department chair George 
Truskey, who leads the pro- 
gram. “Before a company 
picks up a technology, they 
want to see a prototype that 
Shows the idea is more than 
just an idea. But it’s nota 
process that the federal gov- 
ernment would tend to fund, 
because the steps needed to 
get to that prototype are not 
necessarily considered cut- 
ting-edge research.” 

The foundation also brings 


an entrepreneurial mindset, 
says biomedical engineer Barry 
Myers, M.D./Ph.D. ’91, M.B.A. 
05, the partnership’s co-leader 
and the director of the Center 
for Entrepreneurship and Re- 
search Commercialization at 
Duke. “Faculty members are 
traditionally trained in design, 
in research, and in engineering 
principles. They really are not 
trained or experienced in the 
processes that bring products 
to market.” Besides bringing 
critical funding to the depart- 


ment, Myers adds, the partner- 
Ship has “brought with it the 
infrastructure necessary to 
transform traditional hypothe- 
sis-driven research into a posi- 
tion where it can also be 
recognized as having value by 
industry and venture capital.” 
Since its inception in 2005, 
the partnership has awarded a 
dozen grants and spawned 
three start-up companies, 
yielded twenty-one patents or 
patent applications, and at- 
tracted $7.7 million in grants 


from the National Institutes of 
Health. 

In April, Duke and the foun- 
dation expanded the partner- 
ship, announcing a $20 million 
endowment—$10 million from 
the foundation and a match- 
ing $10 million from donors. 
The impact of the new funding 
will be more than just finan- 
Clal, Myers Says. 

The endowment “repre- 
sents a watershed, because 
you'll have students and fac- 
ulty members pursuing trans- 
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lational processes, working 
with companies to make prod- 
ucts and understand market 
forces,” he says. “Five or ten 
years from now, an entire gen- 
eration of engineers trained in 
the Coulter translational 
process will be young leaders 
in biomedical engineering 
programs around the country. 
And biomedical engineering 
will be even more relevant to 
patient care and to society.” 


—Dennis Meredith 
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trasonic detection system is designed to de- 
tect the subtle reflected signals from these 
tiny motions—amidst the relatively huge 
motions of the heart and other organs—to 
measure the stiffness of the target tissue. 
Trahey recalls that a phone call from the 
director of Duke’s breast cancer clinic in 
1993 triggered him and his colleagues to 
consider ARFI as a clinical tool. Using ul- 
trasound, the clinic’s director complained, 
“We can’t even do the simplest thing. We 
can't tell the difference between a cyst and 
a solid lesion. You guys are worthless.” 
Nightingale, a graduate student of Tra- 
hey’s, set out to explore whether ARFI’s 
poking mechanism could distinguish be- 
tween harmless fluid-filled cysts and po- 
tentially malignant solid masses. She 
found that the technique worked, and she 
is now exploring whether ARFI can more 
definitively spot malignant tumors. “Some 
cancers and some benign masses can be 
similar in stiffness,” she says. “But cancers 
tend to be more tethered within the breast 
and prostate, more connected to the sur- 
rounding tissue. So, we have begun explor- 
ing techniques to highlight the differences 


in order to distinguish cancers.” 
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Exquisite specificity: Kathy Nightingale, above left, uses ultrasound imaging for detailed diag- 
nostics; ultrasound image of a canine brain, above, shows blood vessels in color and images of 
lateral ventricles (LV), base of the skull (B), internal carotid artery (ICA), and anterior cerebral 
artery (ACA). Top, transverse views of carotid sheath using conventional ultrasound method, 
left, and newer method, right, that provides greater clarity of the vagus nerve (VN), jugular vein 


(JV), and several arterioles (white arrows). 


ARFI’s ultrasonic poking can also tell 
squishy living tissue from stiffer dead tis- 
sue. Trahey, fellow bioengineer Patrick 
Wolf Ph.D. 92, and cardiologist Tristram 
Bahnson are developing ARFI probes that 
could guide cardiologists when they per- 
form the tissue-killing procedure called car- 
diac ablation. In this procedure, they use a 
probe that emits intense radio frequency 
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waves to kill bits of heart tissue selectively 
and to block the dangerous wave of arrhyth- 
mia moving through the heart. “Currently 
they fly blind,” Trahey says. “You can’t re- 
ally tell which part of the heart you've 
cooked and which part is intact. They watch 
the patient’s arrhythmia and use invasive 
electroanatomic mapping techniques, and 
some of these procedures can take eight, 
ten, twelve hours.” 
Nightingale is working with Duke he- 
patologists to explore 
ARF as a technique 
to detect fibrosis in 
the liver, a sign of 
cirrhosis and elevated 
risk of liver cancer. 
“Given that the 
technique is nonin- 
vasive, it could be 
preferable to needle 
biopsies, in which a 
plug of tissue is ex- 
tracted and the over- 
all extent of fibrosis 
inferred,” she says. 
“The needle might 
land in a ‘bad neigh- 
borhood’ that doesn’t 
accurately portray 
the overall status of 
the liver, while the 
ARFI method can 
be performed pain- 
lessly, in multiple 
locations.” 

For Nightingale, 
a related interest is 
whether ARFI could 
guide biopsies of the 
prostate to detect cancer. The technique 
would be a high-tech version of the physi- 
cian’s digital rectal exam, she says. “What 
physicians do in those exams is to feel for 
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regions that are stiffer, but biopsies are sys- 
tematically taken from a grid of locations in 
the prostate. So, the idea is that we could 
use ARFI to identify regions where they 
should aim their biopsy needle.” 
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Anaesthesiologists could use ARFI to 
guide a needle administering regional anes- 
thesia. Nightingale and assistant research 
professor Mark Palmeri B.S.E. 00, Ph.D. 
05, M.D. ’07 are developing ARFI tech- 
niques to map the change in stiffness of tis- 
sue as the needle infuses anaesthetic into a 
region. Such guidance would enable anaes- 
thesiologists to more precisely place a nee- 
dle to deaden nerves more effectively. 

Faster processing and improved transduc- 
ers are enabling von Ramm and his col- 
leagues to track ever-finer motions of the 
heart. Such advances, they believe, will re- 
veal—at cell-level detail—the instanta- 
neous wave of contraction sweeping across 
the heart. Seeing the finest details of a 
heartbeat means they could pinpoint the re- 
gions of the heart damaged by heart attacks 
or the effects of congestive heart failure. 

Trahey and his colleagues are experi- 
menting with a new imaging strategy that 
promises to greatly enhance clarity of ul- 
trasound scans—just as high-def TV has 
superseded low-def. Called “coherence im- 
aging,” the technique involves forming 
images not just from the ultrasound reflec- 
tions themselves, but also from the reflec- 
tions of finer “wavelets” formed when one 
ultrasound wave interferes with another. 
Trahey, research professor Jeremy Dahl 
Ph.D. ’04, and graduate student Muyinatu 
Lediju are developing the concept. 

In the view of George Truskey, chair of 
the biomedical engineering department, 
ultrasound and other technologies can be 
a big factor in a changing health-care land- 
scape—notably by reducing the number of 
expensive and invasive biopsies. “A lot of 
people do have the perception that tech- 
nology drives up health-care costs, and 
there are certainly cases where technology 
is overused,” he says. The use of expensive 
MRI scans on patients who don't really 
need them is an obvious example. 

“There will always be the caveat that 
you have to monitor how these technolo- 
gies are used. But the flip side is that the 
technology benefits patients by providing 
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A Forty-Year Partnership 


his year, as the Pratt School’s biomedical engineering department celebrates its fortieth an- 
niversary, it is marking an extraordinary double partnership—between engineering and 
medicine, as well as between academe and engineering. 

The partnership has been a fertile one. Besides advances in ultrasound research, the depart- 
ment’s researchers have developed new magnetic-resonance, X-ray, and nuclear-imaging tech- 
niques. And the department’s researchers are inventing new technologies for biomechanics, 
biomolecular and tissue engineering, electrobiology, and neuroengineering. 

Says one of those researchers, Olaf von Ramm Ph.D. ’73, of the engineer-physician collabora- 
tion, “The developments that have come out of Duke really have been driven by a medical need, 


rather than some crazy idea of an engineer.” 


The partnership has had a powerful educational impact, says Stephen Smith Ph.D. ’75. “l be- 
lieve every one of my students has been successful in carrying the course of his or her research 
all the way from the original clinical problem to actually testing it out on a human or an animal 


Study.” 


The engineers’ other partnership—with industry—is exemplified by a display case festooned 
with dozens of old identification badges in the hallway of the ultrasound labs. Many of their 
owners are now high-level engineers at Siemens, Philips, GE, and other companies that maintain 


a close relationship with the department. 


These partnerships give Duke bioengineers premier access to the latest machines, says Gregg 
Trahey Ph.D. ’85. “We can grab raw data and build custom features on these machines to make 
them excellent research tools. Our students also go out there and do internships, so they learn 
the systems in detail. And we have close contacts, so if we run into a roadblock, we can call the 
engineer who designed a particular circuit board to solve the problem.” 

Of course, the benefits go both ways, say the engineers. The researchers’ scientific papers 
have proven rich fodder for industrial development, such as safety helmets for sports, new can- 
cer drugs and treatments, and a better understanding of how Tasers used by law-enforcement 


officers can affect the heart. 


early diagnosis. That can lead to successful 
treatment, to prolonging someone’s life, 
and to stretching out that individual’s pro- 
ductive years.” rT] 


Meredith is a science writer and research com- 
munication consultant. He is the author of Ex- 


—D.M. 


plaining Research: How to Reach Key Au- 
diences to Advance Your Work (Oxford 
University Press, 2010). 


For the latest news from the B.M.E. department: 
http://bme.duke.edu/research/biomedical-imaging. 
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Virtual Maestro 


With a series of popular mobile apps that turn the iPhone into a musical instrument, 
Ge Wang hopes to change the way we think about music. 


By Jacob Dagger * Photography by Toni Gauthier 


eff Smith had enjoyed plenty of success in the world of In- 

ternet start-ups. In 1993, just a few years after graduating 

from Stanford University, he had cofounded Tumbleweed 

Communications, a software company that specialized in e- 

mail security, catering to large corporate clients. Over twelve 
years, he’d expanded the company, slowly acquiring other software 
firms, and eventually taking it public on the Nasdaq. 

But by 2005, he was ready to move on. An avid pianist and 
composer in his spare time, Smith decided to leave the business 
world and return to graduate school at Stanford to follow a differ- 
ent passion: computer music. 
Early on, Smith was particularly 
inspired by a course on synthe- 
sizing sound, but even more so 
by the course’s instructor, first- 
year professor Ge Wang ‘00. A 
talented programmer who spe- 
cialized in computer-generated 
sound, Wang had written a new 
computer language dedicated to 
music performance. In his first 
semester at Stanford, he had 
founded a pair of novel ensem- 
bles: the Stanford Laptop Or- 
chestra and the Mobile Phone 
Orchestra, both of which fea- 
tured students composing and 
performing music on electronic 
devices. 

“When I met him,” Smith 
says, “it was my conclusion that 
this guy was going to change 
music, he was going to change 
what it meant to [the world].” 

As is often the case with those 
who have proven themselves 
successful in Silicon Valley, 
Smith was still routinely in 
touch with his former associ- 
ates. It was early 2008 when a 
former investor asked Smith to review some new business ideas. 

The previous fall, Apple had announced the upcoming release of 
the iPhone SDK, a software development kit that would allow 
third-party developers to create programs for the iPhone platform. 
In June, the company would debut an “App Store,” where appli- 
cations could be sold directly to consumers. Though Smith says 
that most of the ideas presented in the investor meeting were duds, 
the resulting conversation concluded with a tentative plan for 
Smith to look into the new market for iPhone applications, with a 
particular focus on developing music-based programs. 
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blowing into microphone 
plays the instrument 


Music man: Wang, opposite, plays theme song to Legend of Zelda video game using Ocarina 
app, with speaker “gloves” amplifying sound; above, original schema for what would become 


Smith shared the idea with Wang, whose programming and 
music skills would lend themselves well to the project. The tim- 
ing wasn’t perfect for either one of them—Smith had his Ph.D. 
work to keep him busy, and Wang was rushing to wrap up and 
defend his own Ph.D. thesis and adjusting to his new teaching 
duties—but after much discussion, they decided the opportunity 
was too good to pass up. “Wow,” Wang recalls thinking about 
the iPhone. “This is going to change how people do music, this 
device. But someone will have to actually be there to effect that 
change. And we might as well be part of that.” That summer, 
the pair launched SonicMule 
(later shortened to Smule), a 
start-up dedicated to develop- 
ing 
media.” 

Over the past three years, the 
growing start-up has released 


Primary Display (default) 


interactive “social/sonic 


real-time map 
display nearly a dozen music-based 
apps for the iPhone and iPad, 
visual feedback 1 almost all of which have been 
as finger presses down unquestionable successes, com- 
mercially and critically. Collec- 
tively, its apps boast more than 


ten million active users. The 


visual feedback 2 
concentric rings radiate 


from the bottom as staff, originally a bare-bones 
user blows team of six, has grown to 
twenty-five, with a wave of ad- 
ditional new hires expected this 
fall. And it’s part of a growing 
accelerometer industry. In April, Forbes re- 


controls vibrato (left/right) 
controls timbre (front/back) 


ported that the mobile app 
market totaled about $2.2 bil- 
lion last year, up 160 percent 
from the year before. 

But Wang hopes to accom- 
plish much more than simply 
establishing a successful com- 
pany. His goal, audacious as it 
sounds, is to help change the 
way that music is produced, lis- 
tened to, and shared around the world. 

“T think the future of music-making is one where we might see 
the relationship of who is producing music versus who 1s con- 
suming music actually changing,” Wang told the BBC last year. 
“Instead of a model where you have a few performers performing 
for many audience members, it actually might be a model where 
it’s many to many.” 

“T think mobile devices [represent] a wonderful way to actually 
move in some sense towards that vision,” he added. “It’s perhaps 
the most personal and intimate computer that we've ever had. 
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And we have these types of devices in the hands of tens of millions, 


and soon more, people.” 


N A WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON in late April in Smule’s 
Palo Alto, California, headquarters, Ge Wang is trying 
to explain some practical uses of the company’s latest 
iPhone app. 

He pulls his iPhone out of his pocket and cues up the app, 
Magic Piano. The app turns a smartphone into a sort of musical 
instrument. “If something particularly epic is happening in your 
life,” Wang says, “you might play something like this,” and as 
green dots begin to float down the device’s touchscreen, he fol- 
lows them with his fingers, tapping out the triumphant opening 
notes from Chariots of Fire. 

“On the other hand,” Wang says, “if you're feeling down, you 
might play something more like this.” Again, his fingers follow 
a series of descending green dots, but this time, the music that 
comes from the iPhone’s speakers is “100 Years,” pop band Five 
For Fighting’s soulful ballad about the passage of time. 

Over the past two weeks, staff members have been working 
long hours to get the new release—adapted from the original 
iPad version—just right. It was submitted to Apple yesterday, 
and today, in the wake of the storm, things are unusually quiet, 
save for Wang's performance. 


| realized that in the vein of ubiquitous 
computing, just building something is 
not enough,” Wang says. “It needs to 
be used. It needs to be in the hands 
of not hundreds, or thousands, but 
millions, or hundreds of millions.” 


The office, located on the second floor of a two-story building 
just off Stanford’s campus, consists mainly of one large room with 
a wall of east-facing windows and desks in groups of four 
arranged in what Wang describes as “ninja-star formation.” 
Wang’s desk is in one corner, Smith’s is in the opposite. 

The walls are decorated with colorful drafts of design docu- 
ments used to build past apps, photos of staff members, and “Ah- 
nold Film Festival” posters featuring Wang’s face Photoshopped 
in place of the former California governor’s. 

One of two conference rooms features a long table, comfortable 
office chairs, and a big screen; it doubles as a site for weekly busi- 
ness meetings and a gaming studio. An X-box console, as well 
as faux instruments used in the popular game Rock Band, are 
stashed along one wall. 


T SEEMS POSSIBLE TO TRACE Wang’s path to computer music 
back to childhood, though you could also say that his interests 
weren't all that different from that of the average boy growing 
up in the 1980s. 

Born in Beijing, he spent most of his childhood in Kansas, 
where he grew up on classic video games like Mario Bros., Don- 
key Kong, and The Legend of Zelda. His first musical instrument 
was an accordion, a gift from his grandparents; his second was an 
electric guitar, which his parents bought him unprompted when 
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he was thirteen. “In retrospect, that seemed like kind of an un- 
conventional thing for parents to do,” Wang says. “To preemp- 
tively invite an instrument of rebellion and decibels into your 
home.” He took lessons from a teacher at a local music store and 
was soon jamming to Metallica and Guns N’ Roses. He loved ex- 
perimenting with sound. 

“My parents have always encouraged me to follow my interests,” 
he says. “They never hard sold me on anything. They waited to 
see what stuck. And music stuck.” 

At Duke, Wang (who went by “Gary” at the time) studied 
computer science, excelling in programming courses, spending 
many late nights in the Teer Building’s computer lab, and often 
serving as a de facto teaching assistant and debugger for friends. 
But he also balanced out his schedule with music courses: com- 
position, theory, music history. 

One course in particular stood out for him: “Electronic Music,” 
taught by music professor Scott Lindroth, who is now Duke’s 
vice provost for the arts. It was during that class that Wang first 
heard a recording of “Table’s Clear,” an experimental piece of 
computer music by composer Paul Lansky. The piece begins with 
seemingly random clanks and bangs, the sounds of kitchenware 
being handled roughly. But as the piece goes on, the sounds begin 
to organize themselves into a musical groove. “This was the first 
piece of computer music that moved me musically,” Wang says. 
“It was like, I want to do that, or I want to help 
people do that.” The course also gave him his 
first opportunity to compose and record his 
own computer music. 

Until this point, Wang, like many of his 
computer-science classmates, had envisioned a 
career in programming, either with a software 
giant like Microsoft or maybe with a video- 
game design company. But now a second path 
appeared. Lansky, an acquaintance of Lin- 
droth’s, taught at Princeton University, which 
has a renowned sound lab. Wang applied to the 
graduate program there and was accepted. 

Wang’s first foray into the start-up world 
also came during his time at Duke. With four friends he hatched 
a plan to launch an Internet site that would compile, summarize, 
and synthesize online reviews for a wide array of consumer prod- 
ucts. This was in the late 1990s, when reviews of this type had 
just begun piling up online. The five packed their things into a 
U-Haul and headed north to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
they rented a townhouse and got to work on their site. 

“The Internet has gone through peaks and valleys in terms of 
levels of excitement” that it raises among investors and entrepre- 
neurs, says Matt Killingsworth ’00, the group’s leader. “At this 
point it felt like anything was possible, that this 7s the future.” But 
after a few months, Killingsworth says, “we began looking at the 
financial assumptions we and others in the Internet industry were 
making.” 

“In the process of raising round one of financing,” he says, “we 
became increasingly skeptical. The rate at which we were assum- 
ing we could turn visitors into revenue seemed less and less fea- 
sible.” When the time came to decide whether they should 
request an additional semester's leave of absence from Duke, they 
decided to pack up and head back to campus. The following 
spring, the dot-com bubble burst. (Killingsworth is now pursu- 
ing a Ph.D. in psychology at Harvard University. His thesis in- 
volves using a smartphone app he developed to more accurately 
measure and understand happiness in humans.) 





Tuned in, turned on: Rehearsals for Stanford Laptop Orchestra and Stanford Mobile Phone Orchestra concert at the university’s Dinkelspiel Auditorium in June. 


N GRADUATE SCHOOL, Wang worked under renowned com- 
poser and computer musician Perry Cook, who had a joint 
appointment in Princeton’s computer science and music de- 
partments. Wang immersed himself in computer music. 

But the programmer in him was always tinkering. Since his 
time at Duke, Wang had spent a lot of time thinking about the 
nuances of computer languages. His experience debugging 
friends’ programs made him “appreciate when software. ..was de- 
signed in a way that makes people’s lives easier.” 

There are thousands of computer languages out there, including 
dozens designed specifically for composing computer music, but 
despite a great deal of experimentation, Wang couldn't find one 
that met all of his needs. “One day I came to Perry,” Wang recalls, 
“and I said, ‘Perry, I know there are a lot of programming languages 
out there for music. I think I want to build yet another one.” 

He explained the basics of the new language he was proposing. 
Cook took one look, and said, “Okay, that sounds pretty insane. 
Go for it.” 

The resulting language, dubbed ChucK (after the verb mean- 
ing “to carelessly throw”) and released as open-source software in 
2003, addressed several problems that Wang saw as inherent in 
its competitors. Most significantly, it allowed programmers to 
modify code on the fly, changing and embellishing their compo- 
sitions during performances. 

One early test for the language came in 2005, when Wang, along 
with fellow graduate student Scott Smallwood and professors 
Cook and Dan Trueman, founded the Princeton Laptop Orchestra 
(PLOrk). The orchestra, originally designed as a freshman semi- 
nar course, was intended to teach students a variety of skills, in- 


cluding programming, music composition, and live performance. 

“People learned programming because they had to go create a 
musical instrument and a performance, and they were going to 
perform it in front of the class or in front of an audience,” Wang 
says. “The programming becomes a tool and not the end goal.” 

Though the class comprised fifteen college freshmen, none of 
whom had any significant programming experience, the experi- 
ment was a great success, Wang says. “They rocked it. We were 
scared. They were not. They did it, had tons of fun with it.” 

When he came to Stanford, he brought the idea with him, 
founding the Stanford Laptop Orchestra, or SLOrk, during his 
first semester on campus. In the course, now designed for upper- 
classmen and graduate students, orchestra members learn to per- 
form pieces first created at Princeton, as well as compose their 
own. Wang’s other courses are similarly project-based; in one, 
students design and build mobile apps similar to those developed 
at Smule. 

His hands-on approach to teaching was one of the big things 
that attracted faculty members at Stanford to him. “He has a re- 
ally outgoing demeanor and a way of privileging innovations,” 
says Chris Chafe, director of the university's Center for Computer 
Research in Music and Acoustics. “And not just his own. He’s 
really interested in others’ work.” 


HEN WANG FIRST ARRIVED at Stanford, he had no in- 
tention of founding any sort of company. But when 
Smith came to him talking about mobile music apps, 
it got him thinking. He already had some experience 
programming for smartphones. In 2007, in collaboration with 
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Georg Essel, an assistant professor of computer science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Henri Penntinnen, a Finnish researcher, 
Wang had launched a new project: the Stanford Mobile Phone Or- 
chestra (MoPhQ). As with SLOrk, the student members of MoPhO 
composed and performed electronic music, but instead of making 
music through keystrokes and trackpads, they played on touch- 
screen smartphones, the output of their Nokia 95s amplified by 
custom-made gloves outfitted with speakers. 

Compared to the old Nokia phones, programming with the 
iPhone SDK was a breeze. The popularity of the new iPhone also 
offered them the advantage of a large-scale audience for social ap- 
plications. “I realized that in the vein of ubiquitous computing, 
just building something is not enough,” Wang says. “It needs to 
be used. It needs to be in the hands of not hundreds, or thousands, 


Since 2008, Ocarina has been downloaded 


more than > OOCCe® times. 


but millions, or hundreds of millions. When you reach those dif- 
ferent scales, different things become possible, socially and musi- 
cally. And as a researcher, that is irresistible. I felt like both 
academia and the commercial world had something to offer this.” 

Their first product was not music-based, or at least not obviously 
so. It was a virtual cigarette lighter of the sort that concert fans 
have become fond of waving. But it was different from the scores 
of other lighters in the App Store. The app features a clean black 
screen with a remarkably realistic flame that shifts when you brush 
your finger across it and actually seems to singe the edge of the 
screen if you tilt it too far one way or the other. You can also extin- 
guish the flame by blowing into the phone’s microphone, or, using 
the flamethrower feature, pass the flame to another iPhone that has 


0008 ® ®@ 
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he world of smartphone app development can 
be lucrative for those who have the right combi- 
nation of programming skills, entreprenurial 
spirit, and time. For ninety-nine dollars, anyone 
can purchase a developer’s license from Apple. Once 
an app Is approved for sale in the App Store—essen- 





tomized treatment plans. 


down in the field; and one that 
turns the iPad into a diagnos- 
tic survey tool for medical- 
school researchers studying 
the effectiveness of cus- 


the app. This is the sonic part of the app. The phone is responding 
to soft audible cues passed from speaker to mic. 

On a whim, Wang added a social feature to the app, a moving 
image of a globe that users could pan across, seeing where in the 
world others were using the app. The app was social, but it did 
not rely on the same explicit links as other social networks. It pre- 
served a sort of anonymity that Wang thought was powerful. “This 
is here to show you that you're not the only one. Like you, these 
other people around the world have also paid a buck to get a fake 
lighter on their iPhone.” The globe has now become a recurring 
feature in the company’s apps. 

Their next project was more ambitious. They would turn the 
iPhone into a flute-like musical instrument inspired by an ancient 
wind instrument featured in one of the early Legend of Zelda video 
games, the ocarina. For this 
product, Wang pulled out 
all of the stops, making use 
of every iPhone feature he 
could think of. The design is 
colorful. Users blow into the 
device’s microphone while 
fingering virtual holes that appear on its touch screen. Tilting the 
device, thereby alerting the built-in accelerometer, changes the 
pitch of notes, and the phone’s GPS makes performances plottable 
ona map. Wang called the instrument Ocarina. 

Ocarina proved to be a massive success, commercially and crit- 
ically. It earned raves from critics at tech-focused publications like 
TechCrunch and PC Magazine, but also caught the attention of gen- 
eral-interest publications like Newsweek, Scientific American, and 
The New York Times. Times technology critic David Pogue invited 
Wang onstage at the MacWorld 2009 Expo to demo the Ocarina. 
Accompanied by Pogue on keyboard, Wang played The Beatles’ 
“Yesterday.” 

The app racked up 400,000 downloads in its first month and 





the server,” Duvall recalls. 
“One of the doctors asked, 
‘What’s a server?’ The stu- 
dent honestly had to figure 
out how to answer that.” 
For many students, it 
was an exhilarating first 
Step into the world of apps. 
There are plenty of exam- 





StickWars: Storming the castle. 


tially a worldwide marketplace—the developer rakes 
in 70 percent of the revenue. 

So it’s not surpising that college students, known as 
much for their empty pockets as for creativity and drive, 
are interested in developing the next big app. But how 
should they go about gaining the necessary skills? 

At Duke, there’s a class for that. 

This past spring, computer science lecturer Robert 
Duvall and associate professor of the practice Richard 
Lucic introduced a new course, “Software for Mobile De- 
vices.” The course’s eight upperclassmen broke into 
teams to complete two projects for campus-based 
clients: an app that turns an iPad into a multimedia 
textbook for a course at the Duke Marine Lab, where 
heavy books and piles of notes can weigh students 
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Over the course of the semester, students met fre- 
quently with their clients to deliver formal presenta- 
tions, answer questions, and just to chat. The students 
enjoyed working “with real human beings whom the 
project mattered to,” Duvall says. “That’s not the typical 
occurrence in a classroom setting, where you're work- 
ing through a problem that’s been solved a thousand 
times before, or making something that will disapper 
after the semester is over.” 

The course focused not just on programming skills— 
though there was plenty of programming involved— 
but also on communication. The clients, especially those 
from the medical school, did not always have technical 
backgrounds. “There was a beautiful moment in class 
when a student said they would need to connect up to 


ples of students who have hit it big. 

In 2007, a group of Stanford University undergrad- 
uates founded a company called Terriblyclever, which, 
after working on apps for a number of large corpora- 
tions, joined with Stanford to create iStanford, a mobile 
app directed at fellow students. In 2009, Terriblyclever 
was acquired by academic Web giant Blackboard, 
which is helping them roll out campus-specific apps 
around the country. 

At Duke, John Eric Hartzog ’09 spent six weeks dur- 
ing the spring of his senior year developing StickWars, 
a smartphone version of a castle-defender game that 
racked up millions of downloads and was among the 
App Store’s top sellers in 2009. 

—Jacob Dagger 


quickly became the number-one music app in the U.S. and in 
twenty other countries. Since 2008, it has been downloaded more 
than five million times. 

Wang hypothesizes that the Ocarina, as well as other Smule 
products, have been successful because they allow people to be 
expressive. Users have cre- 
ated a catalogue of tabla- 
ture for thousands of 
songs on the Ocarina. 

From his desk at Stan- 
ford, he pulls up the pro- 
gram on his desktop com- 
puter. He clicks on a 
recently uploaded Ocarina 
piece, and notes begin to 
trickle out. 

“This is coming from. 

” He squints at the 
screen, trying to divine in- 
ternational borders on the 
blue and green globe. “Is 
that Russia?” 

Since the app was first 
released in November 
2008, people have listened 
to each other on the app 
more than 50 million 
times. Users have left com- 
ments on Smule’s site say- 
ing that listening to the Ocarina has replaced TV as their 
regular dinnertime entertainment. 

In the wake of Ocarina’s success, Smule has released several in- 
strument-based apps, including Magic Piano, Magic Fiddle (in- 
spired, supposedly, by a symphony encore in San Francisco during 
which pianist Lang Lang played the classical piece “Flight of the 
Bumblebee” on an iPad), and Leaf Trombone. 

They have also teamed with singer T-Pain and the producers of 
the hit Fox show G/ee to produce two branded karaoke-style apps. 

T-Pain’s app was especially fun. The singer behind the tracks 
“Buy U a Drank” and “I’m N Love (Wit a Stripper)” is known for 
his constant use, or overuse, of Auto-Tune, a digital pitch-correc- 
tion software that Time magazine once likened to “Photoshop for 
the human voice.” Used sparingly, the software smoothes out vo- 
cals, eliminating off-pitch notes; used as T-Pain does, it makes the 
human voice sound mechanical and fake. The T-Pain app adds 
Auto-Tune to the iPhone’s microphone and lets users record them- 
selves singing along with T-Pain songs or just about anything else. 

“The irony is that [T-Pain] doesn’t actually need Auto-Tune to 
be good,” Wang says. “He uses it purely as an artistic gesture. 
He’s certainly pushed the Auto-Tune to its boundaries in a way 
that Auto-Tune was never intended to be used.” At this, Wang 
smiles, as if he’s found a kindred spirit. 


ANG AND SMULE have had an impressive three-year 

run. According to cofounder Jeff Smith, the com- 

pany brought in about $1 million in revenue in its 

first full year of operation, 2009, selling apps for be- 

tween $1 and $3. Last year, they made $4 million. This year, they 
hope to double that. 

But they're not resting. In addition to developing new apps, 

Wang and Smith say that they are trying to further develop the 

game-like aspects of their existing apps, for example, by including 





Electric: Ge Wang makes sure all systems are go before final concert of the season. 


challenges and levels that users must pass in order to earn awards, 
in this case a currency tentatively titled “Smoolah.” 

They are also looking at converting some of their apps to a 
“freemium” model, meaning they would allow users to download 
the app itself for free, but then charge for add-ons. The iPod edition 
of Magic Piano, released in 
May, represents their first 
attempt at this strategy. Ini- 
tially, they will charge for 
extra songs; in future edi- 
tions of the game, they hope 
to be able to offer different 
sounds—for example, a harp 
or a synthesizer 

For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, Smith adds, Smule 
apps will only be available 
on Apple devices—other 
companies, he says, “are not 
interesting from a commer- 


as well. 





cial standpoint today”’— 
though that may change as 
Google’s Android is inte- 
grated into more phones. 
In some ways, all of these 
new music apps seem like a 
classic example of the Inter- 


net’s ability to promote 

over-sharing. Glee karaoke, 
for example, lets millions of anonymous users belt it out for the 
world to hear. It does for music what blogs, Facebook, and Twitter 
did for opinion—it lets individuals embrace their need, their right, 
to be heard. David Pogue, the Times reviewer, wrote, “The result— 
professional backup band, you processed to sound gorgeous and 
perfect—is exhilarating, no matter how rotten a singer you are.” 
But a quick sampling of tracks uploaded by users indicates that 
not everyone is cut out to be an American Idol. 

At the same time, the apps do encourage unprecedented, and 
unexpected, types of musical collaboration. In March, in the wake 
of the massive earthquake and tsunami in Japan, a young woman 
from Tokyo turned on her iPhone and pulled up Smule’s G/ee 
karaoke app. Using the phone’s built-in mic, she recorded herself 
singing along to the song “Lean on Me.” She uploaded the song to 
the Glee karaoke website, where it could be heard by other users, 
and invited a few friends to chip in vocal tracks. 

The response was astounding. Over the next week, requests 
poured in from complete strangers around the globe, asking for in- 
vitations to contribute their own voices to the project. Within ten 
days, the track featured more than 1,500 voices, most perfect 
strangers, all singing in support of Japan. 

“Tt’s one of those cases where you create something, and then 
people find uses for it that are not what you originally intended,” 
Wang says. “As a designer, that’s probably the most satisfying 
thing. People using it the way you intended is awesome, for sure, 
but when people kind of take a step beyond that, it’s just like, wow. 
Because then it becomes a dialogue.” a 


Dagger 03 was formerly the Clay Felker Magazine Fellow and lives in 
Berkeley, California. 


Watch a rendition of “Stairway to Heaven” performed by Ocarina app users. 
http://bit.ly/prA58L 
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The Economics, Ethics, and Excesses of the Games We Love 


A new book by Charles Clotfelter 
69, Big-Time Sports in American 


Universities, sparked the annual Duke Mag- 
azine Forum, which was part of Reunions 
Weekend in April. Clotfelter is Z. Smith 
Reynolds Professor of public policy studies 
and professor of economics and law at 
Duke, where he has taught since 1979. 
Other participants were Alan Fishel J.D. 
’86, lead counsel for the Mountain West 
Conference and Boise State University on 
issues related to the Bowl Championship 
Series; Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’86, a 
prominent advocate of Title IX, professor 
at Florida Coastal School of Law, and an 


Olympic medalist in swimming; and 
Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79, deputy director 
of athletics and part of the Duke Athletics 
staff since 1977, where he oversees the 
compliance and academic-support areas as 
well as coordinating the department’s Title 
IX efforts. The moderator was James E. 
Coleman Jr., John S. Bradway Professor of 
the practice of law, who teaches criminal 
law, legal ethics, negotiation and media- 
tion, capital punishment, and wrongful 
conviction. 


JAMES COLEMAN: If you want to know 


what’s going on in college sports today, all 


“If we’re going to have athletics departments, 
it would be great if there was a way that they 
would actually not lose money.” 
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you have to do is to read the headlines: “The 
Aggies Beat Irish for First NCAA Title”; 
“UNC Admits to Academic Misconduct in 
Football Program”; “NCAA Conference Re- 
alignment: Winners and Losers”; “What's 
Missing for March Madness? Better Aca- 
demics”; “As Colleges Compete, Major 
Money Flows to Minor Sports”; “Ambition 
Beyond Athletics”; and finally, “Kyrie Irving 
Is Leaving Duke for the NBA Draft.” The 
important questions that these headlines 
pose for universities such as Duke is re- 
flected in the title of a report recently re- 
leased by the Knight Commission on 
Intercollegiate Athletics: “Restoring the 
Balance: Dollars, Values, and the Future 
of College Sports.” 

We are fortunate to have here several in- 
dividuals who have been at the very center 
of these issues. 


CHARLES CLOTFELTER: I took it for 


granted as I grew up that teams represent- 


ing universities like Georgia Tech and 
Duke would play each other in games with 
many thousands of people at the stadium, 
listened to by people on radio, and widely 
reported in newspapers. But, if you think 
about it, it’s a little bit strange—to have 
institutions that are dedicated to research 
and teaching and service to also be in the 
commercial-sports business. Well, they've 
been this way for almost a century. And in 
fact, the U.S. is the only country in the 
world that has universities that do com- 
mercial sports. 

In my research, I looked to see if this 
thing really is a big deal, the way I 
thought it was when I 
went to Grant Field in 
Atlanta to see Bobby 
Dodd’s football team. 
Well, it is a big deal. 
Here are a couple of ex- 
amples of the kind of 
measures that I looked 
for: I looked at a whole 
year of New York Times 
articles about any one 
of fifty-eight universi- 
ties, all with big-time football and basket- 
ball programs; Duke is included in that. 
There were 601 articles in the very serious 
New York Times; 87 percent of those had to 
do with athletics. I said, “I wonder who 
gets more Google hits, the president or the 
football coach or the basketball coach?” It 
turns out in these fifty-eight universities, 
the average ratio of football coach hits on 
Google to the president was seven to one. 
Only with two of the fifty-eight universi- 
ties did the president get more Google hits 
than the football coach. In basketball it 
was a little bit less; it was four to one. You 
might wonder what it is at Duke. It turns 
out that our football coach out-Googles 
our president by almost two to one. Bas- 
ketball, it’s more: thirteen to one. 

The salaries of football coaches and bas- 
ketball coaches have skyrocketed. In 
twenty-four years, if you take inflation into 
account and you make these as comparable 
as you can, at forty-four universities, it 
turns out that football coaches’ salaries 
went up 650 percent where university 
presidents’ only went up by 90 percent. 

You can look at entire volumes about re- 
search on universities, and you can look at 
research on admissions and new realms of 
knowledge and interdisciplinary work. You 
can go and look at entire volumes and not 
see the first mention of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. It’s almost as if this topic is verboten. 

You look at university mission state- 
ments, and it’s the very rare mission state- 


ment that mentions athletics, let alone 
big-time sports. So that was the paradox 
that got me working on this thing. How 
can this be so big yet ignored? 


ALAN FISHEL: What we're looking to do 
is make sure we're teaching kids the right 
lessons. Right now you have a situation in 
which certain teams, certain players, cer- 
tain individuals will never have a chance 
[to compete in the Bowl Championship 
Series]. And I know how hard they work 
all year to try to win a football champi- 
onship. And yet their teams are eliminated 
before the season even begins. 


We teach in the class- 
room that you do your best, 
youre going to have a 
chance to really succeed. 
And here, you’re kind of 
being kept a level down 
from that. 

If we're going to have ath- 
letics departments, it would 
be great if there was a way 
that they would actually not 
lose money and drain from 
the academic side. One of the ways for them 
not to lose money is to have some sort of 
playoff that'll bring in probably close to a 
billion dollars a year, in the not-too-distant 
future, which would be then split among 
120 schools. It would help tremendously 
with not only athletics but also with aca- 
demics, with balancing budgets. 


NANCY HOGSHEAD-MAKAR: We've 
known for a long time that athletes, par- 
ticularly in high school, do much better in 
school [than non-athletes]; they get better 
grades, better standardized test scores, and 
they’re more likely to go to college. 
Recently, a researcher named Betsey 
Stevenson did some research using Title 
IX, looking at what happened with De- 
partment of Education data. Before Title 
IX, we had very few women in high-school 
[sports]; I think it was fewer than 300,000. 
And very quickly those numbers jumped 
up. But they jumped up very differently for 





Kennedy: Begin with historical perspective. 


different states. When you take out the 
kind of family that they came from— 
urban, rural, or suburban school; whether 
the parents had a library card; how much 
education their parents had—even when 
you factor out all those variables, they got 
more education, they were much more 
likely to go into nontraditional fields of en- 
gineering, science, medicine, and law, and 
they're far more likely to be full-time em- 
ployees with higher wages. 

So sports for women have been a real op- 
portunity for them to be part of games that 
have made lifelong changes for the rest of 
their lives. And there’s no reason to think 


—CHRIS KENNEDY 





that the same thing 
wouldn’t be true for boys 
as well. 

Right now with inter- 
collegiate athletics, two 
sports [football and bas- 
ketball], according to the 
Knight Commission, are 
a runaway freight train 
when it comes to their 
expenses. Yes, they're 
bringing in more money, 
but they’re spending more than they re 
making. And when you talk about rev- 
enue, that revenue includes donations. If 
you take out the fourteen schools right 
now that are currently in the black in their 
athletics department, the average loss is 
$10 million from academics, over into ath- 
letics—$10 million per year. 

The myth is that if there was more 
money in the system then things would be 
fairer. This is where I disagree. Right now 
the SEC [Southeastern Conference] spends 
$122,000 per athlete per year. So they're 
putting more and more money into fewer 
and fewer athletes, rather than expanding 
the pie. Most of these schools, particularly 
BCS [Bow! Championship Series] schools, 
could triple the size of their athletics de- 
partment and still not satisfy demand. 
They're going to a model that’s very ex- 
pensive, and it’s all about recruiting the 
athletes rather than making a better ath- 
lete or making a better student. 
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CHRIS KENNEDY: I want to back up a lit- 
tle and provide a little historical perspective. 


Lately I’ve been digging around in the uni- 


versity archives, around the early years of 


lrinity College football and the [1895] ban 
of football and the [1918] reinstatement. 
Our perspective sometimes is that col- 
lege athletics is becoming ever more cor- 
rupt: more cheating, more recruiting 
violations, more ineligible players, more 
academic fraud, and so on. William Preston 
Few, who was president of Trinity College 
and then later oversaw the transformation 
of Trinity College to Duke University, 
wrote an article in the 1906 South Atlantu 


Quarterly called “Excessive Devotion to 


Athletics.” In it he talks about the use of 


ineligible players, the desire for victory at 
all costs, and how this excessive devotion 
to athletics has done considerable harm to 
American education. In the same article, 
he says, “But college athletics have a value, 
a value that deserves to be protected from 
the evils that now actually beset them and 
the perils that lie in the future for them.” 
So, President Few was no apologist for ath- 
letics, but he understood the value of ath- 
letics in an educational setting, kept in 
perspective and properly managed. 

My point is it’s a much bigger operation 
than it used to be. As Nancy points out, 
it’s a much more expensive operation than 
it used to be. But that thirst for victory, 
the desire to win, the desire for your group 
to be better than other groups, is nothing 
new; it has animated athletics forever. And 


“It’s really unfair to blame Title IX.” 


Coach Al Buehler, 


teaches the 


who 
history of 
sports, sitting in the audi- 
can tell that 
cheating is as old as the 


ence, you 
Greek Olympics. 

You know, even the con- 
cept of the dumb jock 
comes from antiquity. 
There was a wrestler, a fa- 
mous wrestler in the Greek 
Olympics, called Milo of 
Croton, and Milo once boasted that he 
could pick up a bull, carry it all around the 
stadium, and butcher it on the spot. And 
some Stoic philosopher said, “Well, yeah, 
that might be true, but the bull when it 
was alive could have done it with a lot less 
effort and about the same amount of brain 
power.” 
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Hogshead-Makar: Rein in spending. 





Title IX: After James Madison University cut ten athletic teams, protesters held a “Run for Fairness” rally. 


The problems [today] are a bigger mag- 
nitude, but they're the same problems. We 
wrestle with the same issues today that 
President Few wrestled with in the begin- 
ning of the [last] century, at the beginning 
of Duke University, and at the very calcu- 
lated decision to bring Wallace Wade to 
Duke and to emphasize specifically football 
at the time, because he believed, he said in 
a letter to his daughter, that he had always 
placed the moral and the physical above the 


intellectual in the educa- 
tion of boys. 


COLEMAN: So 
my question to the pan- 
elists: What’s the 
change that could be 
made in college sports 


here’s 


one 


that you believe would 
have the greatest positive 
impact? And then the 
second part is to explain 
briefly why you believe such a change will 
or will not happen in the near future. 


CLOTFELTER: I think paying players 
would have a tremendous effect, but I 
don’t think that it would be a wise thing 
to do. I would say something on the order 


of, let’s be candid about the true role of 


commercial sports in our universities. If 
you look at American universities, we hold 
seventeen of the top twenty spots in the 
world. So American universities are doing 
very well; we could do better, but we are 
the envy of the world. Of those seventeen 
universities, five of them have big-time 
sports. So it’s clear that you can run a uni- 
versity with big-time sports, but what’s 
going on right now is a curious silence 
about the role of commercial sports in our 
university. 

Duke is in the entertain- 
ment business, and we ought 
to just admit that and then go 
on and have a discussion that’s 
worthy of our own traditions 

of truth-telling. Should the NCAA be ad- 
vertising beer on television? Is it right for 
our universities to forbid the writing under 
your eye? You can’t now put “Psalms 23:1,” 
as you used to be able to do; it’s against the 
rules. But if your university is sponsored by 
Nike, you have to put the swoosh on and 
you can’t cover it up. So I think the good 
thing that would come out of a candid 
recognition is an honest discussion about the 
pros and cons. 


FISHEL: The NCAA really needs to make 
its rules a whole lot clearer. I think they 
then need to try to do much better with 
consistent enforcement. From everything 
we ve seen in the last year, its enforcement 
is inconsistent [and often] delayed, which 
one can really, really question. I’ve heard 
complaint after complaint over the years 


about how the NCAA 
rules are the same size as 
the IRS tax code and 
completely not under- 
standable. 


HOGSHEAD-MAKAR: 
If there was one change 
that we could do that 
would make the biggest 
difference, it [would be] 
to decouple this idea of 
winning with more 
money from the NCAA. If money was 
given out not based on win-loss records 
but based on things like graduation rates, 
if it was based on things like compliance 
with gender equity, you could come up 
with any rubric that you want to. But as 
long as money is derived from win-loss 
records, it’s like we can’t be saved from 
ourselves. 

Right now it’s impossible to constrain 
costs. The NCAA lost two major antitrust 
lawsuits, one called Board of Regents, which 
said that the NCAA can’t put any con- 
straints on television contracts and televi- 
sion revenue. So that’s where you got the 
big conference system right now. And the 
second one had to do with coaching salaries. 
The NCAA tried to say the lowest-ranking 
basketball coach was going to get paid a 
certain amount of money. Well, they lost to 
the tune of—was it $42 million? 


FISHEL: Something like that, the Law case. 


HOGSHEAD-MAKAR: Right, Law »v. 
NCAA. When it comes to the spending, 
when it comes to the commercial part, the 
NCAA is completely powerless, they can't 
do anything about it. So it’s about change 
coming from outside the system, whether 
it be [Alan’s] group or whether it be some 
kind of antitrust exemption or whether it 
be one that Secretary of Education Arne 
Duncan just recommended—that you 
would not be able to play if you don’t have 
a certain graduation rate. 

So much money is spent on, [gasps] 
“Come to our school, and we'll treat you 
like a prince!”; “Come to our school, and 
we'll treat you like a king!”; “Our school? 
A czar!” 

That creates all these ancillary problems, 
not the least of which is the risk of sexual 
assault by athletes. In the Lisa Simpson v. 
University of Colorado case, [we learned 
that] basically the recruits were told, “Hey, 
come here, you get laid!” And, you know, 
Lisa Simpson got raped as a result of their 
attempts to try to recruit these athletes. 





Fishel: NCAA enforcement lacks consistency. 


Everybody is trying to 
get these very few ath- 
letes that are out there, 
and they're spending a 
lot of money that has 
nothing to do with mak- 
ing a better product. As 
an athlete myself, I can 
tell you what it takes to 
be a great athlete. It does 
not take $122,000 a year 
to be a great athlete. 
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KENNEDY: As somebody who spent more 
than thirty years thinking about the wel- 
fare of individual student-athletes, one of 
the things that has changed over the years 
from when I played a long time ago, and 
even from when Nancy was here, is the 
amount of time we demand of our kids. In 
theory, they can’t put in more than twenty 
hours a week, but that’s only for required 
things; for voluntary things, they can 
spend all the time they want or they think 
they need to. And it isn’t just the amount 
of time in a week or a day, it’s the amount 
of time in a year. You know, the football 
players don’t go home anymore. They re 
here all summer so that they can voluntar- 
ily work out. 

It’s particularly in foot- 
ball and basketball, but 
what happens in football 
and basketball trickles 
down to the other sports. 
And so the experience of a 
soccer player now 1s very 
different than it was 
thirty years ago, and very 
similar to what a football 
[player's] experience was 
then. 

for the better? 
Question from the audience: 
One of the things that kind of saddens me—and I’m at 
my fiftieth reunion—is | remember the basketball team 
was really wonderful fifty years ago, and we were all 
very excited and proud, but it wasn’t the most impor- 
tant thing about Duke. So maybe we really need to look 
at the fact that athletes have become huge celebrities in 
our society. And it starts when they’re in high school. | 
sat on the plane yesterday coming here, and there was a 
young boy sitting next to me. He was thirteen years old, 
and he was already competing with a national team in 
soccer. I’m concerned about what’s happened to our 
values system. 


CLOTFELTER: I think the question really 
does relate to our relative emphasis on ed- 
ucational attainment and athletics. The 
bottom line here is, because of all the TV 
and all the exposure, schools actually com- 





Coleman: How to change college athletics in 


pete for students through their athletes. In 
other words, Florida wins the National 
Championship in football, enrollment goes 
up 40 percent. 


HOGSHEAD-MAKAR: Something that 
really troubles me that doesn’t have to do 
with intercollegiate athletics, but with 
how our youth sports system right now is 
changing, is the Tiger Woods model of 
athletes getting more and more focused on 
their sport at a younger and younger age. 

Two, it’s really bad for our society to be 
having a sports model system that weeds 
out the obese. It weeds out somebody with 
any kind of disability. It weeds out a late 
bloomer. It weeds out people who really 
could be great. If you don’t make that 
travel team by the time that you're twelve 
years old, then you're out of the system, 
you re gone. 


Question from the audience: 

There’s been a lot of talk in the media about the advis- 
ability of sharing the revenues that the sports generate 
with the college athletes who participate in those 
sports. And Professor Clotfelter, you made a comment 
early on about how you felt that might have some 
deleterious effects, and | would like you to elaborate 
on that. 


CLOTFELTER: I'll just 
give you my economist 
answer. The first thing is 
that economists 
gone out to try to esti- 
mate what the economic 
value of a really good 
player is. They estimate 
that, in football, a player 


have 


Jared Lazarus 


that’s going to be drafted 
the NFL is worth 

about $500,000 to the 
university in additional revenue. In bas- 
ketball the number is over a million. You 
can’t really look at it and say this 1s fair, 
because everybody is working in the mar- 
ket except for this one crucial group of la- 
borers, and they are the students. And so 
their payment is being artificially kept 
down. That’s the reason why economists 
call the NCAA a cartel. 

Now, that doesn’t really tell you what 
the answer should be, because if you just 
do the mental experiment—we're going to 
now pay college athletes—much of the 
mystique, that is all about amateurs out 
there just fighting for their school, goes 
away. And it’s hard to know how that 
would affect things. We have brand names 
in this industry that are a hundred years 
old. Michigan, Georgia—these are very 
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Branded: For better or worse, Duke’s reputation is inextricably linked to its athletics success. 


old trade names. Part of the mystical and 
really appealing part of college is that 


these are kids. 


Question from the audience: 

I’ve read recently that a lot of schools that go to bow! 
games actually lose money. And I’ve also read that a 
lot of these bowls make a lot of money. So the ques- 
tion is, if Duke were to start going to a lot of bowl 
games, and lost a lot of money, would tuition for regu- 
lar students have to go up, to pay for that success? 


KENNEDY: Id like to be going to some 


bowl games. 


~ “We have brand names in this industr 
a hundred years old. Michigan, Geor 


bowls do make a lot of money. And it’s be- 
cause of the guaranteed ticket sales. In 
other words, the schools have to pay for a 
certain number of tickets to each of these 
bowls, at a very high price, regardless of 
whether they actually sell them. 


Question from the audience: 

My question is for Ms. Hogshead-Makar. I’m an ardent 
supporter of Title IX, so thank you for all of your work. 
Some of the flak | get the most is that Title IX means 
cutting men’s sports, to which | respond that actually 
there are three prongs of Title IX and that schools can 
comply in other ways. This doesn’t stop people from 


that are 
ia—these 


are very old trade names. Part of the mystical 
and really appealing part.of epliege is that 


these are kids.” 


—_—_—— 


CLOTFELTER: This would be a good problem. 


KENNEDY: in some 


ways, because of the way bowl revenue in 


The irony of it is, 


the ACC is distributed, we actually come 
off better by not going to a bowl because 
all the revenue goes into one pot and gets 
and so we don’t have 
to pay the travel expenses or anything. I 


divided twelve ways, 
don't really see the connection between 
Tu- 
ition increases are always going to be with 


going to a bowl and tuition increases. 
us, bowl game or no bow! game. 


FISHEL: The only thing I'll add is that the 
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arguing with me about the 100 percent decrease of 
men’s wrestling, especially, and other men’s sports. In 
a class, we were talking about Title IX, and one sug- 
gestion that came up was that perhaps schools should 
not be allowed to comply with Title IX by cutting men’s 
athletics. Really you have to be increasing women’s 
athletics. That’s the point of Title IX. 


HOGSHEAD-MAKAR: I have a father, a 
brother, a husband, and a son who all love 
sports. So I get it. I know how it would feel 
if my team got cut. I get it to the bones of 
my body what that would be like. 

There’s one place in all of education, one 
place only, that’s cutting right now, and 


that is Division I in the NCAA—high 
school, Division II, Division III, which are 
much bigger than Division I, are not. 
What [Division I] is doing is putting more 
money into fewer athletes. So it’s really un- 
fair to blame Title IX. Would I be in favor 
of some kind of rule that said that you 
couldn’t cut a men’s sport in order to com- 
ply? Absolutely. But that’s not really ap- 
propriate for federal civil rights law. That’s 
appropriate for the NCAA. They could 
adopt that rule tomorrow. 

They also have rules that say you have to 
have a certain number of men’s sports and 
a certain number of women’s sports. They 
could up that. But it’s really not a civil 
rights issue, that’s an institutional rule 
that could be changed. 

The vast majority of schools, about 77 
percent, have not cut any sports to comply 
with Title [X. Cal Berkeley [did, but] they 
had a $12 million-a-year budget shortfall. 
At the same time, they had over a hundred 
serious roof leaks. They had furloughs that 
had their professors making less than min- 
imum wage. They had one person that was 
responsible for the entire Cal Berkeley 
grounds. I mean, they had major budget 
issues. Something had to give there. 


KENNEDY: You know, we pay attention 
to the numbers, we pay attention—we' re 


Clotfelter: Do athletics contribute to a university’s mission? 


never going to cut sports, except at the 
point of a gun. We absolutely don’t want 
to do that. And we want to maintain our 
broad-based programs; that’s one of the 
things we're proudest of, twenty-six pro- 
grams. But we never want to lose sight of 
the fact that our student-athletes have to 
feel every day, in their daily lives, that 
they're being treated as well as they can be 
treated and they’re having the best expe- 
rience they can have. iat 


Watch video of the full Duke Magazine Forum: 
www. bit.ly/dmforum2011 
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BOOKS 


Thinking About Leadership /y Nannerl 0. Keohane. Princeton 
University Press, 2010. 312 pages. $27.95. 


everal former university presidents have offered lessons about 
leadership derived from their own experiences. Few such 
books, however, are as grounded in a deep knowledge of the 
history of political theory and the relevant literature as is this 
work by Duke president emerita Nannerl O. Keohane. Although 
it provides useful information about how to meet the challenges 
and avoid the pitfalls inherent in leadership, this book is primarily 
a work of scholarship, enriched by the observations of an extraor- 
dinarily successful college and university president. It is a masterful 
combination of the theory and practice of leadership. 

Keohane’s analysis draws on a remarkable range of sources, in- 
cluding political theory, literature, contemporary scholarship, and 
the biographies and autobiographies of 
major leaders. 

For Keohane, leadership is an interactive 
effort to “determine or clarify goals for a 
group of individuals and bring together the 
energies of members of that group to accom- 
plish these goals.” Keohane concentrates on 
those methods of leadership that fall be- 
tween subtle persuasion and rigid command 
structures; she recognizes that leaders exer- 
cise power, but that the successful use of 
power in most structures of authority in- 
volves combinations of “persuasion, strategic 
calculation, example, incentives, threats, 
sanctions, and rewards.” 

Further, Keohane recognizes the essential 
dialectic between leaders and followers, 
using several metaphors that provide in- 
sight into her own style of leadership. She 
discusses the spatial metaphor of “leading 
from the middle,” suggested by Joseph Nye 
of Harvard University, in which leaders bal- 
ance the interests of the various groups they 
serve. She uses the metaphor of the admiral 
and the flotilla to describe the nature of au- 
thority in complex, decentralized institutions like universities. 
At Duke, she used a seminar model with her fellow administra- 
tors, seeking to put all ideas on the table for discussion before a 
decision. 

The leader-follower dialectic is complex, blending warmth and 
accessibility with detachment and reserve; earning the respect of 
those one leads, but keeping sufficient distance to be able to make 
decisions. To the age-old question posed and answered by Machi- 
avelli about whether it is better to be feared or loved, Keohane be- 
lieves a leader “should strive to be both loved, in the sense of being 
affectionately esteemed by followers and feared, in the sense of 
being respected rather than being a source of terror.” Followers, 
too, have a responsibility to “speak truth to power,” but this re- 
quires leaders who are open to constructive criticism and not given 
to punishing the messenger. 

Keohane stresses the need for balance in leaders—passion for 
the institutions they serve, tempered by a sense of proportion, 
empathy and detachment, courage to take risks, and moderation. 
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Nannerl O. Keohane 





She recognizes the importance of leaders developing a guiding 
and compelling vision for their organization, but cautions them 
against superimposing an imported vision on those institutions. 

One of the most intriguing chapters in the book explores 
whether gender makes a difference in leadership. Keohane’s re- 
flections on her own experience lead her to conclude that though 
there may have been some differences in how she led at Wellesley 
and Duke, the “effects of institutional culture and the demands 
of institutional leadership outweigh any effects of gender.” 

In another chapter, Keohane grapples with the dilemma of 
democratic societies: Although based on the premise of political 
equality of citizens, they require leadership, which introduces an 
element of inequality of power. Leaders in democracies are set 
above average citizens by access to information, associations with 
wealth, and the trappings of office. 

Keohane was drawn into positions of ac- 
ademic leadership as a political scientist be- 
cause she “wanted to learn about leadership 
from the ‘inside’ as well as from the ‘out- 
side.’ ” It may not be the case that all power 
corrupts, but it does insinuate itself into a 
leader’s consciousness in subtle and insidi- 
ous ways. She discusses how easy it is to 
succumb to vanity in the face of fawning 
followers, to lose perspective on oneself, to 
allow self-confidence to devolve into arro- 
gance, to believe leaders create their own 
reality. 

She also identifies the costs of leadership: 
the demands on time, eliminating the ca- 
pacity for reflection; the need to avoid close 
friendships with co-workers; having every 
action subjected to speculation, the ques- 
tioning of motives, and open criticism; the 
inability to offer sardonically playful com- 
ments because every utterance of a leader is 
amplified; the loss of privacy and much of 
personal life. 

Keohane closes the book with a chapter 
asking whether leadership can be taught and 
learned. While she concludes that not everyone will have the talent 
to become a leader, many of the skills required for leadership can 
be acquired. She agrees with Harvard’s John Gardner about the 
value of a liberal-arts education in gaining the appreciation for a 
historical perspective, the nature of economic and social realities, 
and the framework for scientific and technological change that are 
essential to leadership today. Students, she insists, need to be ex- 
posed to the values of a democratic system, the principles of re- 
sponsibility, and the ethical dilemmas they will encounter. 

The only way to learn about the essential elements of leadership 
is to examine their most fundamental dimensions. In Thinking 
About Leadership, Keohane has provided us with a most thoughtful 
and provocative guide. 


( Thinking about) 
<2.) ee 


—Robert Berdahl 


Berdabl is former president of The University of Texas at Austin and for- 
mer chancellor of the University of California, Berkeley. He retired this 
past June as president of the Assoctation of American Universities, 
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The library is my 


—Emma Donaho, T'11, 
History and International Comparative 
Studies double-major, member of the 
Duke Marketing Club 


Cfo xe) 

to learn how Emma and other 
members of the Duke Marketing Club 
organized a campus-wide party in 
the library inspired by the popular TV 
series, Mad Men. 





Several of our readers commented on 
the May-June 2011 photo of students in 
line at the cafeteria. Janet Wood Ruis 
67 remembered the food. “The food 
on East Campus was actually pretty 
good...lots of fresh vegetables and 
fruits long before eating fresh foods 
was in vogue...Back in the sixties, 
special treats included crumb cakes 
[and] hermit cookies. Breakfast 
featured some of the best grits 
available anywhere!” 


Mark Stephenson thought he spotted 
his father, Harold Stephenson B.S.M.E. 
*A7, A.M. ’49, Ph.D. ’52. “My mother 
and | are quite sure the man standing 
at the upper left, in the white shirt and 
with black hair and a rather long neck, 
is my father....He taught at Duke from 
about 1958-60.” 








AlumniRegister 


www.dukealumni.com 





Picturesque: Students in a 1950 art class practice newly learned techniques. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Southern hospitality: International students sample sweet slices of melon in 1952. 


‘Square Dancing and Watermelon 
International students of the past learned American life at Duke 


uke’s first class of students 
from the Institute for Inter- 
national Education’s Sum- 
mer Orientation Program 
came to campus in July 1951 from 
every continent outside of North 
America, save Antarctica. Over the 
next seven years, Duke’s Interna- 
tional Studies Center served as one 
of twenty host universities for this 
program, which was sponsored by 
the U.S. Department of State and 
the Army. International students 
preparing for graduate study at 
other colleges and universities in 
the U.S. spent six weeks at Duke 
readying themselves for American 
life. They learned everything from 
how to place a long-distance call to 
weightier subjects like the Ameri- 
can economy and race relations. 
The students were thoughtfully 
integrated into the normal patterns 
of Duke’s summer session: They 
lived in dormitories and dined with 
American students. One Italian 
physician pursuing further study in 
her field spent her free time with a 
group of five American women 
doctors and delighted her orienta- 


tion class by sharing the slang ex- 
pressions she learned, according to 
a report filed by program adminis- 
trators that year. 

Each year’s class averaged forty 
graduate students who were di- 
vided into five groups based on 
their English proficiency. Weekdays 
began with language instruction, 
including vocabulary tests, read- 
ings of comic strips like Blondie and 
Bringing Up Father, and drills in 
typical topics of conversation. 
Prominent local figures like 
Durham mayor E.J. “Mutt” Evans 
and Asa T. Spaulding of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany spoke to the students at mid- 
morning assemblies. Afternoons 
were spent engaged in library re- 
search, group sports such as bad- 
minton or volleyball, or short trips 
to local attractions such as the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
factory, the State Capitol in Raleigh, 
and the North Carolina College for 
Negroes (now N.C. Central Univer- 
sity). In the evenings, students at- 
tended informal lectures on 
American culture, Quadrangle Pic- 
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tures film screenings, campus-wide 
sing-alongs, and square-dancing 
parties—complete with water- 
melon—at the homes of Duke fac- 
ulty members, which helped to 
keep homesickness at bay. Stu- 
dents also accepted weekend-long 
invitations from local Durham fam- 
ilies—usually with connections to a 
Durham church or women’s organi- 
zation—to get a glimpse of authen- 
tic American family life. 

Before departing for their new 
home institutions, the students re- 
flected upon their experiences in 
the program. Although there were 
complaints about the hot, un-air- 
conditioned classrooms and the 
noisy-at-all-hours men’s dormito- 
ries, most students echoed the sen- 
timents of one Iranian student in 
the 1955 class: “This short period of 
my life has been as enjoyable and 
sweet as my golden days of child- 
hood.” 


—Amy McDonald, 
Assistant University Archivist 





A Testimony to 
Influential Teachers 


ADUTA winner cites mentors 
for shaping his pedagogy 


|= soundtrack of Anthony Kelley’s life is 


an eclectic mix. As a child growing up in 

Henderson, North Carolina, he was intro- 
duced to gospel and spirituals by his mother, 
who sang throughout the day; to funk/rock/ 
soul classics by his older brothers, who 
grooved to groups like Parliament-Funkadelic; 
and to R&B by his father, who played Bill 
Withers’ “Lean On Me” so many times, re- 
calls Kelley, that “he played the needle right 
through that record.” 

But Kelley was no passive listener. He and 
his friends sought out the most obscure 
records they could find in the Henderson 
public library’s audio collection, poring over 
album notes and delighting in one-upping 
each other over their latest musical discovery. 
When he left Henderson to attend Choate 
Rosemary Hall boarding school in Connecti- 
cut, Kelley sought to expand his education 
further, studying with longtime faculty 
member Ralph Valentine, “a brilliant musi- 
cian who taught me most of what I know 
about music theory,” says Kelley. 

Kelley 87, A.M. 90 continues to find in- 
spiration in music’s many forms, from clas- 
sical, ragtime, and blues to jazz and pop. An 
associate professor of the practice in Duke's 
music department since 2000, he writes 
award-winning compositions and collabo- 
rates with filmmakers to create original 
scores. And through his undergraduate 
courses on theory and composition, he’s in- 
troducing a new generation to the complex- 
ities and pleasures of music. 

This spring, Kelley was selected as the 
winner of the 2011 Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award (ADUTA). 
Established by the Duke Alumni Association 
in 1970, the award recognizes outstanding 
undergraduate teaching. This year, 113 stu- 
dents nominated more than eighty profes- 
sors, and an eight-member ADUTA student 
committee, randomly selected from the stu- 
dent body, made the final determination. 

Nominations from Kelley’s current and 
former students emphasized his passion for 
his subject, his patience in teaching compli- 
cated theory, and his availability outside the 
classroom. “This professor has *shaped so 
much of my college career,” wrote one stu- 
dent. “He patiently taught me music theory 
as an easily frustrated freshman, encouraged 
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me to examine my passions and pursue a 
music major as my academic adviser, and is 
currently helping me brainstorm different 
ways I can bring music into medicine in my 
future career.... I have come to know him 
not only as my closest mentor and teacher, 
but also as one of my good friends; and I am 
forever grateful.” 

The ADUTA honor is particularly mean- 
ingful to Kelley because of the impact of in- 
fluential teachers and mentors at various 
stages of his career. As an undergraduate, he 
took courses with former music department 
chair Alan Bone, conductor of the Duke 
Symphony Orchestra, and musicologist Paul 








phony for three years, and his work has been 
performed by the American Composers Or- 
chestra and symphony orchestras including 
those in Baltimore, Detroit, Atlanta, and San 
Antonio. 

Whether teaching non-music majors who 
just want to learn the principles of musical 
forms or working with more advanced stu- 
dents who are writing original compositions, 
Kelley relishes his interactions with under- 
graduates. He mentions two projects by ris- 
ing seniors that will come to fruition next 
spring—Martin Connor's requiem for vic- 
tims of Haiti that will be performed on the 
Duke Chapel carillon and Kristina Warren’s 
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Playing it forward: Inspired by the pedagogy of his mentors, composer Anthony Kelley guides a new generation of musicians. 


Bryan, conductor of the Duke Wind Sym- 
phony, who invited Kelley to travel to Vi- 
enna with the symphony as a sophomore. 

He also studied under Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning composer Robert Ward, who opened 
Kelley’s eyes to the possibility of making a 
life’s work out of music. “He told me that if 
I wanted to be serious about doing this for a 
living not to worry so much about being 
haunted by the giants—Beethoven, Bach, 
and Brahms,” Kelly recalls. 

After earning his master’s degree from 
Duke, Kelley taught at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill for a few years, 
then earned his Ph.D. from the University of 
California at Berkeley. He served as com- 
poser-in-residence with the Richmond Sym- 


composition for voice, electronics, and cham- 
ber ensemble. 

Kelley serves as a mentor in other ways, as 
well. Since 2001, he’s been a faculty-in- 
residence on East Campus, first in Southgate 
and, since 2006, in Brown House. His apart- 
ment—equipped with a baby grand Stein- 
way—is a hub for planned and impromptu 
jam sessions. 

The award includes a personal stipend of 
$5,000 and a gift of $1,000 to the campus 
library of the winner's choice. Kelley has des- 
ignated the Music Library to receive the gift. 
He will be presented with the award at the 
Founders’ Day Convocation in September. 


— Bridget Booher 








Duke Alums Engage 


Ripple effect: Duke Alums Engage provides civic-engagement — and painting lockers at Dallas’ Dan D. Rogers Elementary 
opportunities to alumni and friends all over the world. The School; coaching hoops players at Community Health and 
second DAE, held this past spring, saw a50 percent increase —_ Fitness Day at New York’s Dunlevy Milbank Boys & Girls Club; 
in the number of volunteers and more than twice as many planting trees in Wilmington, Delaware: starting seedlings 
participating cities—including the first five international at San Diego’s New Roots Community Farm; sorting food 
projects. Clockwise from below, landscaping and gardening in donations at Seattle’s Northwest Harvest Food Bank; center, 
Durham’s new West End neighborhood community garden; —_ sorting clothes at Charlotte’s Crisis Assistance Ministry. 
theater workshop in Bangalore, India, orphanage; cleaning 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 








Half-Century Club 


Horace M. Baker Jr. M.D.’ 


14 has established a 


scholarship in his name at the Boys & Girls Club of 


Lumberton, N.C 
tee that founded the club. 


He headed the original commit- 


James H. Lupton Jr. 54 has written two re- 
cently published novels, Pi/grimage of Grace: Turbu- 
lent Youth, and its sequel, Perilous Power. He is an 
Episcopal priest 


Herbert B. Ray 56 completed a medical mis- 
sion trip to the Dominican Republic, where he as- 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


sisted doctors performing surgery in villages and 
at a prison with a group that included his wife, 
Sharyn, who is a nurse. 


Elbert W. Smith Jr. 56 has written A+rh/etes 
Once (Cortero Publishing), which spotlights 100 
notable athletes who went on to accomplished 
careers in politics, entertainment, business, and 
the arts. 


Charles L. Fields ‘58 has published Sentimental 
Me (Outskirts Press), a travel mystery. 


Robert M. Maxon ’61 has received an honorary 
doctor of literature degree from Moi University in 


aS > 4 3 and a host of priorities across Duke’s campus. 


Phone 
Email 


Many Duke alumni, parents, and friends 
give back to Duke through bequest intentions 
that support: 


scholarships for future Duke students 
campus treasures, like the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens or Duke Chapel 

athletic programs and facilities 

medical research and advances in patient care 


Bequests to Duke have helped shape this 
university. Let us help you make a difference at 
Duke and welcome you into the Heritage 
Society, which recognizes donors who make 
provisions for Duke’s future. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
(919) 681-8030 
gift. planning@deyv.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 


Kenya for his contributions to the study of Kenyan 
history and to the education of Kenyans; he was a 
visiting professor at the university on four occasions 
during his career. He is a professor of history at 
West Virginia University. 


Martha Tovell Nesbitt 61, M.A.T. '62 has 
been named the 2011 Gainesville Woman of Dis- 
tinction by the Girl Scouts of Historic Georgia. She 
also received the Ralph Cleveland Distinguished 
Citizen Award, given by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. She has served as the president of Gainesville 
State College since 1997. 


1960s 
62 | 


John H. Adams LL.B. '62, Hon. J.D. ’05 has re- 
ceived the Presidential Medal of Freedom, one of the 
nation’s highest civilian honors. He is the founder of 
the Natural Resources Defense Council. 


April 20-22, 2012 


Ellison C. Mitchell Jr. '63 is the coauthor of The 
Elders Speak: Two Psychologists Share Their Lifetimes of 
Experience. He is a clinical psychologist and lives in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


William C. Sammons '65 has been listed in 
Maryland Super Lawyers 2011 for business litiga- 
tion. He is a partner at Tydings & Rosenberg in 
Baltimore. 


John G. Morris Jr. '66 has been elected chair of 
the Buckhead Coalition, a civic organization in At- 





lanta. He is senior partner at the law firm of Mor- 
ris, Manning & Martin. 


45th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Thomas F. Taft ’68 and his wife, Elizabeth Taft, 
have endowed a $1 million professorship in the 
University of North Carolina system. They previ- 
ously endowed a professorship in environmental ad- 
vocacy at the UNC law school, and the Tom and Liz 
Taft professorship in science education at East Car- 
olina University, where she is an associate professor 
of science education. He recently completed service 
as a member of the Carnegie-IAS Mathematics and 
Science Commission. 


Donald D. Davis M.Div. '69 has written Ta/es 
from a Free-Range Childhood (John F. Blair, Pub- 
lisher), an autobiographical collection of humorous 
essays on growing up in the Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina during the 1950s. Davis is a profes- 
sional storyteller and has appeared on NPR, CNN, 
and Nightline. He lives in Ocracoke, N.C. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. '69 has been elected 
chair of the board of trustees of the New Jersey 
Commission on Accreditation for Home Care. 


1970s 


Richard P. Forer ‘70 has written Breakthrough: 
Transforming Fear Into Compassion Insight Press), a 
book that addresses the Israel-Palestine conflict 
from the viewpoint of a spiritual awakening. 


Carter Wisely Leinster '70 has been named 
among the Top 1,000 Financial Advisors in Amer- 
ica by Barron’s for a third consecutive year and was 
ranked as one of the Top 25 North Carolina Finan- 
cial Advisors. She is president and founder of Triad 
Financial Advisors Inc. 


Sherry E. Baskin 71 has been named corporate 
secretary of Capital BlueCross in Harrisburg, Pa. 


Christine Doyle Thomson ’71 has been 
named to the Virginia Lawyers Weekly 2011 class of 
Influential Women of Virginia. She practices med- 
ical-malpractice and medical-device law with 
MichieHamlett in Charlottesville, Va. 


EE 40th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Diane Marie Browder-Boswell 75 recently 
received the O. Max Gardner Award, the highest 
faculty honor given by the University of North 
Carolina system. She is a professor of special educa- 
tion at UNC-Charlotte, where she has worked to 
promote the idea that children with severe develop- 
mental disabilities can learn academically. 


Larry E. Nelson Ph.D. ’75 delivered the fifth-an- 
nual William C. Moran address, given by a retiring 
professor at Francis Marion University, this spring. 
He was A.R. Avent Professor of history and chair of 
the department of history and was named the J. 
Lorin Mason Distinguished Professor in 2009. 


Kermit L. Rader '75 was interviewed by 

KC101, a radio station in Tioga County, Pa., about 
the rights of property owners with regard to natu- 
ral-gas drilling in the nearby Marcellus Shale. He is 
the coordinator of the gas leasing and development 
group at the law firm Hamburg, Rubin, Mullin, 
Maxwell & Lupin in Lansdale, Pa. 
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Traumatic brain injury expert 


nthe foreword to the second 

edition of Textbook of Traumatic 

Brain Injury, Bob and Lee 

Woodruff write about the dev- 
astating turn their lives took when 
Bob was gravely injured by a bomb 
blast while covering the Iraq War 
for ABC's World News Tonight. 

“Severe TBI [traumatic brain in- 
jury] Is obvious,” they write. “But 
many brain injuries are hidden. 
Once the person heals on the out- 
side, the damage remains on the 
inside, which is why the brain in- 
jured are often referred to as the 
‘walking wounded.’ ” 

Jonathan M. Silver, one of three 
editors of the Textbook of Trau- 
matic Brain Injury, has seen his 
Share of TBI patients. A clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at New York 
University School of Medicine and 
past president and fellow of the 
American Neuropsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Silver first became interested 
in the effects of brain injuries as a 
medical student. “I was drawn to 
learning more about the psychiatric 
manifestation of neurological dis- 
orders,” he says. His residency at 
Columbia University with Stuart 
Yudofsky—now the D.C. and Irene 
Ellwood Professor and chair of the 
Menninger Department of Psychia- 
try and Behavioral Sciences at Bay- 


lor College of Medicine—introduced 
Silver to the field of neuropsychia- 
try, which deals with the treatment 
of mood and behavioral changes 
associated with brain disorders and 
injuries. 

“Each year, more than 3 million 
people in the U.S. sustain a trau- 
matic brain injury,” says Silver. 
“These people often experience 
emotional, cognitive, and personal- 
ity changes, such as increased ag- 
gression or irritability. While most 
TBls are ‘mild, regardless of the 
severity, in many ways it Is a hid- 
den injury. Someone who experi- 
ences a IBI appears ‘normal’—their 
sensory and motor functions are 
fine—but there are many conse- 
quences of TBI that often go unrec- 
ognized or untreated.” 

Since the first edition of the 
Textbook was published in 2005, 
Silver says, there has been growing 
awareness and research about TBI. 
The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan 
have resulted in thousands of sol- 
diers returning to the U.S. with sig- 
nificant brain injuries often 
compounded by conditions such as 
post-traumatic stress disorder. “In- 
dividuals are now surviving injuries 
that would have previously been 
fatal,” says Silver. 

There also has been increased 
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scrutiny of the long-term effect of 
brain injuries from sports such as 
football, ice hockey, and boxing, as 
well as growing evidence that mild 
concussions from automobile 
wrecks or accidental falls need to 
be taken more seriously than they 
have been. 

Silver, who is a member of 
Duke’s Kenan Institute for Ethics 
advisory board, says he is also in- 
trigued by the ethical questions 
that arise when considering the 
dangerous impact of TB! on popu- 
lar pastimes and leisure pursuits. 
“Can you make a sport safe? Should 
you?” he says. “Some people think 
that if football players didn’t wear 
helmets or padding, the incidence 
of TBls would go down, since play- 
ers wouldn't be hitting each other 
so hard.” 

Ethical musings aside, Silver, 
who lives in New York, says that 
treating patients who have sus- 
tained brain injuries has made him 
wary of potentially dangerous ac- 
tivities, such as bike riding, and 
even using cell phones or texting 
while crossing the street. “The best 
treatment for traumatic brain in- 
jury is prevention,” he says. “I’ve 
seen too many brain injuries to 
take unnecessary risks.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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James M. Snyder Jr. B.S.1 6 has retired 
from more than 34 years of federal service, during 
which he worked for both the Navy and the Coast 
Guard in various ship-design and program-man 
igement positions. He has started a new career in 
private industry as deputy group manager in the 
design, engines rng and technology f£roup at Alion 


Science & Technology in Alexandria, Va 


Wee 55th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Patricia A. Edwards A.M. '77 has been named 
the president of the International Reading Associa- 
tion, a nonprofit organization committed to world- 
wide literacy. She is a distinguished professor of 

language and literacy in the department of teacher 


education at Michigan State University 


James L. Conner Il '78 has been named partner 
at the law firm Ragsdale Liggett in Raleigh. He 
represents clients in matters of environmental law, 
health-care law, administrative law, and commercial 
litigation. He was also recently a featured speaker 
and panelist at the annual meeting of the environ- 
ment, energy, and natural-resources law section of 


the North Carolina Bar Association 


Nancy Deyton Nelson ‘78 has written 
Grandma's Drip Castles (Stellar Publishing), an il- 
lustrated children’s book about a young girl's week 
at the beach with her grandmother. The book is 
dedicated to Nelson’s mother, Yvonne 
Schweistris Deyton ‘53 


Bul 


Edward H. Deets III 


LOO Award, pres« nted to che top LOO government, 


19 has received a Federal 


industry, and academic leaders who have played 
pivotal roles in influencing how the federal govern- 
ment acquires, develops, and manages information 
technology; he is a rear admiral in the Navy. He 
was recognized for his leadership of the Navy's In- 
formation Warfare and Cryptology community and 
as the commander of Naval Network Warfare Com- 
mand. He lives in Virginia Beach, Va., with his 


wife and their two sons 


1980s 


Grace C. Tiffany ‘80 has edited William Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest (Wadsworth Publishing) for a 
new series of critical editions of Shakespeare's plays. 
The volume includes an introduction, a history of 
performances of the play, critical essays, and excerpts 
of adaptations in addition to the play itself. She is a 
professor of English at Western Michigan University. 


EEPH s0th Reunion aprit 20-22, 2012 


Gilbert W. Fonger M.Div. '82 has become the 
president and CEO of Marklund, a nonprofit organ- 
ization in Geneva, Ill., dedicated to serving people 
with special health-care needs. 


Martin E. Dempsey A.M. '84 was nominated to 
become chair of the Joint Chiefs of Staff by President 
Obama. He is currently chief of staff of the Army. 
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Edward W. Probert '84 has become director of 
alumni/ae affairs and development at Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, a residential high school in Exeter, 
N.H. He ts also a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps Reserve 


Bethany J. Spielman M.H.A. ‘84 has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of Medicolegal and 
Bioethics, a peer-reviewed journal exploring the 
application of law to medical and drug research 
and practice, She is associate professor of medical 
humanities and health law at Southern Illinois 
University School of Medicine, where she directs 
the medical ethics program. 


Mary Evelyn Honeycutt McNamara '86 
has launched Rivers McNamara in Austin, 
Texas, where her practice is primarily in family 
law. She resides with her husband, Tim, 

in Austin. 


Karen P. Simmons-Rose '86 has been featured 
in NYC Women: Make it Here, Make it Happen, a video 
series that spotlights extraordinary women of New 
York as part of the city’s women’s history month 
celebration. She is the executive director of The 
Children’s Law Center 


25th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Charles C. Mclilvaine '87 has joined Avista 
Capital Partners, a private-equity investment firm, 
working in the firm’s New York office. 





Mark L. Barden M.Div. '88 was named Commu- 
nicator of the Year by the United Methodist Asso- 
ciation of Communicators. He also has published a 
16-page photo spread of missionaries Joseph and 
Marilyn Chan in Because He Lives, by Catherine 
Rich Guess. He is director of communications for 
the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church in Charlotte. 


MARRIAGES: Frank J. Squillace M.H.A. 
’88 to Jane DeSimone on Nov. 27, 2010. Resi- 
dence: Keswick, Va. 


BIRTHS: Third child and daughter to Kevin P. 
Stack ’89 and Jean Traylor Stack '91 on 
March 15, 2011. Named Lucy Bernadette. 


1990s 


Andrea Weiss Jeffries ‘91 has joined Wilmer- 
Hale as a partner in the intellectual-property litiga- 
tion group, working out of the Los Angeles office. 
She also was named one of the Top 100 Women 
Litigators in California by the Daily Journal in 
2010. 


James A. Wylie M.B.A. '91 has been awarded 
equity ownership of the financial firm Turner In- 
vestments, where he is chief marketing officer and 
executive managing director in the firm’s Berwyn, 
Pa., office. 


Richard O. Crossland Jr. M.B.A. 92 won the 
Coaches Choice Award at the annual Action- 
COACH Americas Conference and Awards. He 
works as an executive business coach in Columbus, 


Ohio. 


April 20-22, 2012 


Andrew B. White M.B.A. 92 will run the new 
Raleigh office of Anlyan&Hively Asset Manage- 
ment, an independent investment-advisory firm 
headquartered in Wilmington, N.C. 


Tomiko Brown-Nagin A.M. 93, Ph.D. ’02 has 
published Courage to Dissent: Atlanta and the Long 
History of the Civil Rights Movement (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). She is Justice Thurgood Marshall Dis- 
tinguished Professor of law at the University of 
Virginia School of Law. 


Andrew J. Droney '93 was named director of 
customer experience for the ADT Security Services 
Inc. North America division. 


Mininder S. Kocher M.D. 93 was elected to 
the board of directors of the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons. He is an associate professor 
of orthopaedic surgery at Harvard Medical School 
in Boston. He resides with his wife, Michelle 
“Mich” Dupre M.S.E. ’93, and their five chil- 
dren in Dover, Mass. 


Kelly Luongo Loving '93 has been selected for 
the Charlotte Business Journal’s 40 Under 40 Award, 
which recognizes young professionals in the Char- 
lotte area for exceptional leadership and achieve- 
ments in the community. She is a lawyer in the 
corporate department of Robinson Bradshaw & 
Hinson. 


Lee B. Rauch J.D. 93 has been listed in Mary- 
land Super Lawyers 2011 for business litigation. He 
is a partner at Tydings & Rosenberg in Baltimore. 


Christopher Celenza Ph.D. ’95 


Renaissance man 


~) he American Academy in 
Rome provides a select num- 
ber of arts and humanities 

| practitioners and scholars op- 
portunities for independent study 
and advanced research. It also 
sponsors several summer pro- 
grams; maintains a library of more 
than 140,000 volumes in the fields 
of classical studies and the history 
of art and architecture; and hosts a 
variety of exhibitions, lectures, per- 
formances, and conferences 
throughout the year. And for nearly 
two decades, the academy has be- 
come something of a second home 
for Christopher Celenza. 

From 1993 to 1994, Celenza was a 
Rome Prize Fellow at the academy. 
The prize is awarded to thirty artists 
and scholars in the early or middle 
Stages of their careers who repre- 
sent the highest standard of excel- 
lence. From 2002 to 2005, he 
returned as director of the acad- 
emy’s summer program in 
palaeography (the study of ancient 
handwriting, such as in manu- 
scripts). And since July of 2010, he 
has served as the academy’s direc- 
tor, an appointment that puts him 
at the helm of the esteemed insti- 
tution as it celebrates a centenary. 

This year marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the merging of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome and the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, Celenza says. “That 
decision to merge the arts and hu- 
manities set the direction for what 
the academy has become, a place 
where you find scholars from dif- 
ferent disciplines working side by 
Side with artists of many different 
disciplines.” 

A historian and Latinist who 
specializes in European intellectual 
history, Celenza Is on leave from the 
Johns Hopkins University, where he 
is a professor in the Department of 
German and Romance Languages 
and Literatures, with secondary ap- 
pointments in the departments of 
history and classical studies and in 
the humanities center. He \s also 
the founding director of the univer- 
sity’s Singleton Center for the Study 
of Premodern Europe. 

During his stint as a Rome Prize 





Timothy Greenfield-Sanders 


Fellow, Celenza spent mornings 
conducting research on fifteenth- 
century manuscripts in the Vatican 
Library and, after lunch, conducted 
further research at the academy’s 
library. He recalls how his own 
scholarly pursuits were augmented 
by the work his colleagues were 
conducting. “Seeing artists at work 
changes the way you think about 
the humanities,” he says. “It’s an 
incredible experience to walk 
through a museum with a practic- 
ing artist who has insights into 
brushstrokes and layers of paint 
and how the artist relates to other 
painters who were making art at 
the same time.” 

After earning his undergraduate 
and master’s degrees from SUNY- 
Albany, Celenza came to Duke for 
his doctoral work. History professor 
Ron Witt became his mentor and 
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adviser, and he interacted with 
scholars affiliated with Duke’s Cen- 
ter for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, including David Steinmetz, 
the Amos Reagan Kearns Distin- 
guished Professor Emeritus of the 
history of Christianity at Duke Di- 
vinity School; philosophy professor 
Edward Mahoney; history professor 
Thomas Robisheaux ’74: and associ- 
ate professor of history Kristen 
Neuschel. 

Celenza says that one of the 
things he relishes the most about 
living in Rome is “the cultural and 
historical levels you find every- 
where—layers upon layers of civi- 
lization. The city is well over 2,000 
years old, and it is unique in the way 
it combines antiquity and modernity. 
There’s a kind of cultural cosmopoli- 
tanism that | have always loved.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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Paul S. Teller ‘93 remains executive director of 
the U.S. House Republican Study Committee, 


where he has served for 10 years 


Brian S. Mahoney (94 received the Virginia 
Wilson Outstanding Volunteer Award from the 
North Carolina School of Science and Mathematics 
The award recognizes a distinguished graduate who 
has demonstrated outstanding volunteerism and 
served the school in an official capacity. The award 
is named in honor of the recently retired Virginia 
Ann “Ginger” Schoenly Wilson ‘62, M.A.T. 
05, Php: + 


tor at the school 


75, a longtime teacher and administra- 


Christopher J. Vaughn J.D. 94 has been 
named to Business North Carolina's Legal Elite for 
2011 for his practice of real-estate law. He is a 
lawyer at Carruthers & Roth in Greensboro. 


Jonathan J. Williams ‘94 has been named 
chief sustainability officer at the University of 
Southern Mississippi, where he is a visiting profes- 
sor in the college of business. 


15th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Ryan D. Clinton '97 has been named in Texas 
Rising Stars 2011. He practices civil appellate law 
at Hankinson Levinger in Dallas. 


Todd C. McDevitt B.S.E. '97 was named to the 
Most Influential Georgians-Notables List by Geor- 
gia Trend magazine for the second year in a row. He 
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is an associate professor of biomedical engineering 
at Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Amanda K. Moore 198 has been named partner 
at the law firm Stroock & Stroock & Lavan. She 
works out of the New York office. 


Alison Peake Lemire ‘99 works at Genentech, 
a biotechnology company, researching a rheumatoid 
arthritis medication. She lives in San Francisco with 
her husband, John, and their son. 


M. Elizabeth Spiers 99 has been named editor- 
in-chief of Te New York Observer. She is a member 
of the Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board. 


MARRIAGES: Malisa V. Troutman '92 to 
Christopher H. Dorn on Novy. 13, 2010. Residence: 
Arlington, Va....Michael E. Coles ‘95, J.D. '98 
to Amanda Lee Picha ‘98 on Nov. 27, 2010. 
Residence: Dallas...Glenn E. “Bo” Ketner III 
‘96, LL.M. '06, J.D. ’06 to Katherine R. Annas on 
Feb. 26, 2011. Residence: Charlotte... Amanda 
Lee Picha 98 to Michael E. Coles 95, J.D. '98 
on Novy. 27, 2010. Residence: Dallas...Daniel C. 
Villanueva A.M. ‘98, Ph.D. '02 to Michelle Renn 
on Dec. 19, 2010. Residence: Las Vegas...Melissa 
De Jesus 99 to Henry E. McNeily II] on Aug. 6, 
2010. Residence: Kaiserslautern, Germany. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Matthew N. 
Piva ‘90 and Amy Piva on Feb. 16, 2011. Named 
Jack Davies...Second child and first son to Cyn- 

thia C. Benjamin 91 and Paul S. Benjamin on 
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Jan. 7, 2011. Named Joshua Paul...Firse child and 
daughter to Jason K. Jones '91 and Natalie 
McLean Jones on Jan. 26, 2011. Named Margaret 
Anne...Firse child and son co Julie Nichols 
Matthews '91 and Malcolm Matthews on Nov. 8, 
2010. Named Kieran Malcolm...First child and son 
to Ann Cass Simon '91 and Jean-Martin Simon 
on Feb. 20, 2011. Named Lucas Julian Thomas... 
Third child and daughter to Jean Traylor Stack 
‘01 and Kevin P. Stack '89 on March 15, 2011. 
Named Lucy Bernadette...Second child and first 
daughter to Ellen Pomfret Weir ‘91 and Don 
Weir on March 14, 2011. Named Kendall Can- 
non...Second child and daughter to Karen R. 
Couvillion 94 and Andrew J. Hunter on Jan. 19, 
2011. Named Poppy James Hunter...Second child 
and first daughter to Heidi Schulz Calhoun- 
Lopez '95 and Thomas Calhoun-Lopez on Sept. 2, 
2010. Named Isabel Carolyn...Second child and 
first son to Frederick D. Cheney II '95 and 
Kate Cheney on Aug. 1, 2010. Named Keon 
Kiyoshi...Second child and daughter to Ramin- 
der S. Madan 95 and Alicia Freimuth 
Madan '97 on Dec. 9, 2010. Named Elena 
Cameron...Second child and son to Marjorie J. 
Menza "95, J.D. '02 and Richard A. Murphy 
‘95, M.D. ’01 on Oct. 15, 2010. Named Hugh 
Menza Murphy...First children, twin sons, to Amy 
Doub Lawless '96 and Jim Lawless on June 18, 
2010. Named James Michael and David Allen... 
Second child and first daughter to Michael D. 
Morici Jr. ‘96 and Jennifer L. Morici on Dec. 1, 
2010. Named Olivia Leigh...Second child and son 
to Amy Elmore Strachan '96 and Gary Stra- 
chan on Jan. 8, 2011. Named Cal Spitfire... First 
child and son to Frank Chiou '97 and Margaret 
Prestwood Chiou B.S.E. 99 on Nov. 2, 2010. 
Named Alexander McFarlane...Second child and 
daughter to Alicia Freimuth Madan ‘97 and 
Raminder S. Madan 95 on Dec. 9, 2010. 
Named Elena Cameron...Second and third children, 
twins, second son and first daughter, to Sarah 
Lieber Cartwright (98 Michael S. Cartwright on 
Oct. 11, 2010. Named Alex David and Emma 
Rose...First child and daughter to J. Shannon 
Gatlin 98 and Shannon A. Gatlin on Feb. 20, 
2011. Named Fiona Kay...Second child and first 
son to Debbie Glisson Messner 198 and Ed- 
ward J. Messner '00 on Oct. 4, 2010. Named 
Edward Jackson...Third child and daughter to An- 
drew J. Thompson '98 and Megan G. Thomp- 
son on May 14, 2010. Named Katherine Isabel... 
Fourth child and second son to Timothy S. 
Walls 98 and Marjorie Chamberlain Walls 
99 on Dec. 28, 2010. Named Max Jameson... 
Twins, first daughter and son, to Kristin Dubas 
Ashcraft ‘99 and Matthew Ashcraft on March 19, 
2010. Named Adrienne Blanche and Grant 
Thomas...First child and son to Margaret Prest- 
wood Chiou B.S.E. 99 and Frank Chiou '97 
on Novy. 2, 2010. Named Alexander McFarlane... 
Second child and first daughter to Drew Ever- 
hart (99 and Robin Smith Everhart '00 on 
Jan. 11, 2011. Named Kate Elizabeth... Third 
child and son to Lauren Peters Fulkerson ‘99 
and Mike Fulkerson on Aug. 27, 2010. Named Sean 
Ryan...Fourth child and second son to Ashley 
Plaxico Garecht "99 and Joseph P. Garecht on 
Feb. 17, 2011. Named Liam Patrick. ». First child 
and son to Alison Peake Lemire '99 and Kevin 
Lemire on Jan. 22, 2011. Named John Charles... 
Second child and first son to Jennifer 
Finkowski Robell '99 and Jonathan P. Ro- 


bell '99 on Aug. 30, 2010. Named Alexander 
Jacob...First child and son to Jenny Michael 
Varner '99, M.P.P. 05 and J. Bren Varner on Nov. 
5, 2010. Named James Brendan Varner Jr....Second 
child and son to Jaya Brossard Velliky 99 and 
David Velliky on Aug. 28, 2010. Named Nicholas 
Allan...Fourth child and second son to Marjorie 
Chamberlain Walls 99 and Timothy S. 
Walls 98 on Dec. 28, 2010. Named Max Jameson. 


2000s 


David A. Perry '00 has been named finance 
director for the State of Alabama by Gov. Robert 
Bentley. He will oversee state budgets totaling 
nearly $20 billion a year. 


E. Bardin Simmons Jr. '00 has been named 
partner at the law firm Poyner Spruill and works 
out of the Raleigh office. 


Donna Claycomb Sokol M.Div. ’00 has been 
elected to the board of trustees of The Fund for 
Theological Education, a trust that provides fellow- 
ships for students studying theology. She is pastor 
of Mount Vernon Place United Methodist Church 
in Washington. 


Neill J. Wallis ‘00 has written The Swift Creek 
Gift: Vessel Exchange on the Atlantic Coast (University 
of Alabama Press), which explores the history and 
significance of exchange among Southeastern 
Native Americans during the first millennium 
A.D. He is an assistant curator in archaeology at 
the Florida Museum of Natural History at the 
University of Florida. 


Glen E. Caplan J.D. ’02 has been named a part- 
ner at the law firm Robinson Bradshaw & Hinson. 
He works out of the Research Triangle office. 


April 20-22, 2012 


Philip A. Katen M.B.A. ’05 is president and 
general manager of Plastikos Inc., an Erie, Pa., 
company that was named Plastic News’ 2010 
Processor of the Year. 


Thomas E. Rose B.S.E. 05 is a creator and co- 
host of The MBA Show, a web show that satirizes 
business schools and M.B.A.s. He is a student at 
MIT’s Sloan School of Management. 


Tierney Ahrold Lorenz '06 has received the 
Francis Fowler Wallace Memorial Dissertation 
Award from the Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health. She will use the award to complete research 
for her doctoral dissertation at The University of 
Texas-Austin, where she is studying clinical psychol- 
ogy and evaluating what effect exercise has in com- 
bating the negative side effects of antidepressants. 
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Philip A. Olaleye '07 was featured in Making 
Peace with the World, a collection of photographs of 
Peace Corps volunteers. He is currently serving in 
the Philippines. 


Jeptha T. Johnson III 08 has been elected to 
Alpha Omega Alpha National Honor Society. He 1s 
a medical student at Uniform Services University 
in Bethesda, Md. 


MARRIAGES: Neill J. Wallis ‘00 to Michelle J. 


LeFebvre on May 8, 2009. Residence: Gainesville, 


Linda Munro 02 


Raising educational expectations 


t’s a typically hectic day at Wa- 

terside School for Leadership, a 

public middle school in Rock- 

away Park, New York. By early 
afternoon, Waterside founder and 
principal Linda Munro has spoken 
to a group of sixth-graders heading 
to Fordham University to get a 
firsthand look at college about how 
to comport themselves, sat in ona 
class to assess teacher-student in- 
teractions, joined a discussion 
about the math curriculum for the 
2011-12 academic year, conducted a 
conference call with a principal 
from another school, met with the 
parent of a struggling student, and 
helped out with lunch and recess 
duty. 

In some ways, a career in public 
education seems to have been 
Munro’s destiny. Before her parents 
moved the family to New York from 
Grenada, Munro’s father was a 
principal and her mother, a 
teacher. Still, Munro came to Duke 
thinking she would go on to law 
school. During a political science 
class focusing on urban politics, 
Munro was struck by how often the 
problems that minority popula- 
tions face always came back to 
their lack of opportunities to re- 
ceive a good education. She'd ex- 
perienced the disparities firsthand, 
when in sixth grade she was iden- 
tifled as an academically gifted 
student and was tapped to go toa 


private school. 

“It was a totally different 
world,” she says of shifting from a 
public to a private school. “The ex- 
pectations were miles apart. At the 
private school, the question was 
where you were going to college, 
not whether you were going. | 
went from being in huge classes to 
being one of twelve students in an 
English class, and everyone— 
teachers, guidance counselors— 
knew me by name.” 

For her political science class, 
Munro wrote a paper describing 
how the U.S. public-education sys- 
tem fails to equip individuals with 
the skills needed to effect change 
in their communities and to make 
informed decisions around issues 
that have a direct impact on their 
lives. Her professor challenged her 
“to put my money where my 
mouth was,” says Munro, and per- 
suaded her to apply to Teach For 
America after graduating. Munro 
Was assigned to a second-grade 
class at Public School 6 in Paterson, 
New Jersey, and discovered that 
she was where she belonged. After 
her TFA stint ended, she taught 
middle-school science and math at 
a Bronx charter school while earn- 
ing her master’s in education lead- 
ership from Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. 

In 2008, she joined the NYC 
Leadership Academy’s Aspiring 
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Principals Program, a fourteen- 
month leadership-development 
program to prepare participants to 
improve academic achievement in 
New York City’s low-performing 
public schools. With input from 
mentors, fellow teachers, TFA col- 
leagues, and parents, Munro sub- 
mitted an application to the New 
York City Department of Educa- 
tion’s New School Initiative, which 
puts an emphasis on interdiscipli- 
nary study, project-based instruc- 
tion, and real-world experiences. 
She and her staff opened Water- 
side’s doors as an alternative to the 
struggling local middle school, PS 
225 Seaside, which is phasing out 
its operations. Before the school 
opened in the fall of 2009, Munro 
personally visited the home of 
every incoming sixth-grader to In- 
troduce herself and her vision for 
academic SUCCess. 

“Middle school is a time of tran- 
sition,” she says. “Students still 
have a sense of wonder and excite- 
ment about education and discov- 
ery, It’s also a time when parents 
are stepping back and students 
begin to decide for themselves 
whether education is important for 
them. | want to encourage that cu- 
riosity and help them embrace ac- 
ademic achievement so that they 
go on to success in college—and 
beyond.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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Fla Melanie Cohen ‘01 co Jared Pontz on 


May 30, 2010. Residence: Philadelphia Allison 
R. Eaton (03 to Christopher A, Pozezanac on 
Nov. 20, 2010. Residence: Stamford, Conn G. 


Alise Edwards ‘03 to Nathan A. Fredrick- 


son B.S.E. ‘03 on Dec. 18, 2010. Residence 
Washington...S. Charelle Sanford ‘04, 
M.Eng.M. '08 to Shawn Lewis on Sept. 18, 2010 


Residence: Durham...Simon N. Pulman ‘05 to 
Michelle K. Dackis ‘06 on Aug. |, 2010. Resi 
dence: New York...Devin J. Bean ‘06 co Julie 
E. Dexheimer ‘08 on Oct. 16, 2010. Residence 
Bellevue, Wash....Michelle K. Dackis ‘06 to 
Simon N. Pulman ‘05 on Aug. 1, 2010. Resi- 
New York...James B. Ferguson ‘06 to 
Kate Steinbicker on March 26, 2011. Residence 
Matthew A. Fischer '06 to Tricia J 


de Nc 


Charlotte 


Milanese on May 22, 2011. Residence: Indianapo- 
lis... Samantha C. Fisher '06 to James Franklin 
on Dee. 431, 2010. Residence: Austin, Texas. 
Emily C. Goglin ‘06 to Christopher H. 
Lubkert B.S.E. '06 on Feb. 26, 2011. Residence: 
Cambridge, Mass....Julie E. Dexheimer ‘08 to 
Devin J. Bean (06 on Oct. 16, 2010. Residence: 
Bellevue, Wash 


BIRTHS: Second child and firse daughter to 
Robin Smith Everhart ‘00 and Drew Ever- 
hart '99 on Jan. 11, 2011. Named Kate Eliza- 
beth...First child and son to Daniel R.S. 
Kauffman B.S.E. 00, M.Eng.M. '01 and Mered- 
ith Morgan Kauffman Ph.D. '04 on Jan. 20, 
2011. Named Maxwell Taylor Samson... First child 
and son to Benjamin R. Kennedy '00, M.B.A. 


ITS NOT THE CUISINE. 


It’s the companionship. 


People toast our Eggs Benedict. And tell us our homemade 
desserts suggest a 5-Star restaurant. But at Croasdaile Village, 
the story is not in the appeal of our meals. The real story is 
the residents with whom you share the meals. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 
(919) 384-2475 or e-mail CarolR@umrh.org. You'll come for 
the tour but come back for the people. 


A SS 
ROASDAILE 
VILLAGE 


A Continuing Care Retirement Community 


2600 CROASDAILE FARM PKwy - DURHAM, NC 27705 
(919) 384-2475 - (800) 960-7737 


100085 


United Methodist Retirement Homes, Inc., managed by €} Life Care Services LLC 
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‘07 and Julie Kennedy on Jan. 21, 2011. Named 
Samuel Christopher...First child and daughter to 
Jeffrey R. Lam ‘00 and Brooke B. Lam on Jan. 1, 
2011. Named Kyla Reese...First child and daugh- 
ter co Nancy Kennedy Major '00 and Samuel 
M. Major on Dec. 22, 2010. Named Catherine 
Lee,..Second child and first son co Edward J. 
Messner ‘00 and Debbie Glisson Messner 
‘98 on Oct. 4, 2010. Named Edward Jackson...First 
child and son to David A. Perry '00 and Leigh 
D. Perry on July 7, 2010. Named Davis Adams... 
First child and son to Craig T. Chepke '01 and 
Lindsey M. Chepke on Jan. 7, 2010. Named Owen 
Thomas...Second child and firse daughter to 
Michael P. Mullins ‘01 and Sarah Scavia 
Mullins '01 on July 27, 2010, Named Hannah 
Cait...First child and daughter to Clayton D. 
Poppe B.S.E. '01 and Emily Taylor Poppe '01 
on Dec. 21, 2010. Named Caris Susanne... First 
child and daughter co Meredith Young Sofer 
‘01 and Craig Sofer on Noy. 18, 2010. Named Abi- 
gail Lauren...Second child and son to Louise 
Rogers Sumner '()! and Brian T. Sumner 
A.M./J.D. 04 on Nov. 25, 2010. Named George 
Pendley...Third child and second daughter to 
Mariela Tsuboyama Graham '02 and 
Nicholas Graham on Dec. 28, 2010. Named Cal- 
liope...First child and daughter to Brooke Shu- 
maker Goldsmith ‘03 and Kevin Goldsmith on 
March 15, 2011. Named Elizabeth Pearl... First 
child and son to Meredith Morgan Kauffman 
Ph.D. '04 and Daniel R.S. Kauffman B.S.E. 
‘00, M.Eng.M. ’01 on Jan. 20, 2011. Named 
Maxwell Taylor Samson...Second child and son to 
Brian T. Sumner A.M./J.D. '04 and Louise 
Rogers Sumner '()1 on Nov. 25, 2010. Named 
George Pendley...First child and daughter to 
Karen Wilson Wielunski '05 and Daniel J. 
Wielunski G ‘11 on Sept. 8, 2010. Named Clara 
Lorraine...First child and daughter to Aubrey J. 
Arnoczy M.B.A. '06 and Gretchen S. Arnoczy on 
Feb. 22, 2011. Named Abigail Arlene. 


2010s 


Ben Waldau HS ’10 has received the 2011 
William P. Van Wagenen Fellowship, offered for 
post-resident study in a foreign country. He is an 
endovascular fellow at the University of Florida and 
will travel to Germany for his studies. 


Deaths 


Winona Jeffrey Wrenn 33 of Maitland, Fla., 
on Jan. 9, 2011. She was a teacher at Baldwin 
County (Ala.) High School and traveled extensively 
in retirement. She is survived by two daughters, a 
son, four grandchildren, 11 great-grandchildren, 
and a great-great-grandchild. 


Lola Cobb Daniels '34 of Easton, Md., on Nov. 
28, 2010. She was a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Mayflower Soci- 
ety, as well as other historical and social groups. She 
is survived by a son, a daughter, eight grandchil- 
dren, and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Angela Patterson Johnston 35 of Harris- 
burg, Pa., on Jan. 29, 2011. She had a career in in- 
terior design for Goldsmith’s, a furniture company. 
She is survived by three sons, a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Vera Thomas McCulloch R.N. '35 of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., on Dec. 10, 2010. She was assistant 
dean of nursing at Duke University Hospital before 


becoming a volunteer at several school clinics. She 
is survived by two daughters, four grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Sue Hardy Brownell '36 of Birmingham, Ala., 
on Jan. 31, 2011. She was a marriage-and-family 
counselor for a counseling agency and a local psy- 
chiatric group in Birmingham and held executive 
positions in a number of community organizations. 
Survivors include a daughter. 


W. Kenneth Cunningham Jr. 36 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Jan. 2, 2011. He served four years in 
the Navy Reserve during World War II as chief en- 
gineering officer on two destroyers in the Atlantic. 
He worked for the Virginia Department of Correc- 
tions for 43 years, including serving as its director, 
and was a member of the Virginia Parole Board. He 
is survived by his wife, Kathryn; a daughter; a 
brother; and two grandsons. 


Helmuth H. Bode B.S.C.E. '37 of Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 25, 2010. He was the director of in- 
dustrial relations for Reynolds Metals Co. and, after 
retiring, served on a number of charitable-organiza- 
tion boards, including that of the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation. He is survived by his wife, Emlyn; a 
daughter; four sons; 12 grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Bess Laing Bowditch ‘37 of Durham, on Dec. 
7, 2010. She volunteered with the Junior League 
and the YWCA. She is survived by a daughter and 
two grandchildren. 


Whitty Daniel Cuninggim 38 of Cock- 
eysville, Md., on Nov. 2, 2010. She served on the 
board of the National School Volunteer Program 
and founded the St. Louis branch of Reading Is 
Fundamental. She was named National School Vol- 
unteer of the Year in 1979. She also was president 
of the Women’s Forum of North Carolina in the 
1980s. She is survived by two daughters, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Helene Kenney Douglass ‘38 of East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., on Jan. 22, 2011. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, four grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Charles L. Carey '40 of Lawrence, Mass., on 
Dec. 29, 2010. He was a member of the baseball 
team at Duke. He served in the Army in the Pacific 
theater during World War II and received two 
Bronze Stars. After the war, he worked for the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service until retire- 
ment. He is survived by his nieces and nephews. 


Harriet Wall Tindal M.Ed. ’40 of Livonia, Mich., 
on July 3, 2010. Survivors include a daughter. 


Charles M. Yager M.Ed. ’40 of Sun City Center, 
Fla., on Dec. 3, 2010. He was chair of the physics 
department, director of admissions, registrar, and 
director of development at North Georgia College, 
now North Georgia College and State University, 
where he spent much of his career. He was awarded 
the 1981 Governor's Volunteer Award from the 
State of Georgia for his community involvement. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances; two daughters; 
four grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Robert L. Baeder 41, M.D. '44 of Manchester, 
N.J., on Feb. 22, 2011. He served as a battalion 
surgeon during World War II. He had a private 
practice in family medicine and was an attending 
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physician at local hospitals. He also held executive 
positions in a number of local and state medical or- 
ganizations. He is survived by his wife, Mildred 
Covington Baeder B.S.N. 43, R.N. ‘43; three 
sons; two daughters; nine grandchildren; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


James “Bill” Dickey Jr. 41, M.D. ’44, of La- 
Belle, Fla., on Oct. 5, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II and was a physician in private 
practice. Survivors include two sons, two daugh- 
ters, and four grandchildren. 


Irene Gillespie Norton '41 of Marion, S.C., on 
Dec. 18, 2010. She worked for the Marion County 
Department of Social Services for many years and 
was involved in leading several community organi- 
zations. She is survived by a daughter, a son, five 
grandchildren, eight great-grandchildren, and a 
nephew, Paul H. Rogers III 68. 


Robert Odell ’41 of San Antonio, Fla., on Dec. 
9, 2010. He was a founding member of the Duke 
Flying Club. He served in the Army as an intelli- 
gence officer during World War II and received a 
Bronze Star; he retired from the Army Reserve as a 
lieutenant colonel. He was a certified commercial 
airline pilot and a licensed merchant marine officer. 
He is survived by his wife, Monique; a daughter; 
and two granddaughters. 


Herbert V. von Gal '41 of Greenwich, Conn., 
on Dec. 28, 2010. He served in the Army Medical 


Corps during World War II, reaching the rank of 
captain. He was the senior attending radiologist at 
Greenwich Hospital and was a founding member of 
Greenwich Radiological Group. He is survived by 
his wife, Carrol; five daughters; four sons; and 23 
grandchildren. 


Jean Elliott Burr 42 of San Diego, on Feb. 11, 
2011. She is survived by three sons, a daughter, 
eight grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren 


F. Reid Ervin B.S.M_E. 42 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on Dec. 30, 2010. He owned and operated his own 
contracting firm, Reid Associates Inc., and was a 
member of the city council in Virginia Beach for 
eight years. He is survived by a daughter; two sons, 
including Reid H. Ervin 66; six grandchildren, 
including Mary Reid Ervin Daly 07; and a 
grandson-in-law, Daniel A. Daly (07, M.M.S. ’10. 


Susan Bachmann Ezell ‘42 of Wheeling, 
W.Va., on Feb. 13, 2011. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Kappa Gamma and was a substitute 
teacher for 11 years in Ohio County (W.Va.). She is 
survived by three daughters, a brother, two grand- 
sons, and two great-grandsons. 


Harry A. Hodges '42 of Milford, Ohio, on Feb. 
4, 2011. He served in the Marine Corps in the Pa- 
cific theater during World War II. He practiced 
law and served as the city solicitor and city man- 
ager of Milford. He is survived by his wife, Vera, 
and a son. 
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R. Norris Bloxom ‘43 of Melfa, Va., on Feb. 22, 
2011. He served in the Navy during World War II, 
reaching the rank of lieutenant. After graduating 
from the University of Virginia law school, he 
joined a private law practice in Accomac, Va. He 
lacer served as Commonwealth's Attorney for Acco- 
mack County. He is survived by his wife, Joan; a 
son; and three grandchildren 


Mary Green DeWees BS.N. 43, R.N. ‘43 of 
Sylva, N.C 
cwo sons, three daughters, a sister, seven grandchil- 


, on Jan. 4, 2011. She is survived by 


dren, and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Alice Craddock Holowach B.S.N. ‘43, R.N. 
‘43 of Cincinnati, on July 10, 2008. She is survived 
by her husband, Joseph, and a brother. 


Henry A. McKinnon Jr. 43, LL.B. '47 of Lum- 
berton, N.C., on Jan. 10, 2011. He served in the 
Army in the European theater during World War 
II, reaching the rank of master sergeant. After leav- 
ing private practice in 1958, he served as Resident 
Superior Court Judge for the 16th Judicial District 
of North Carolina until 1980. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; a brother, John B. McKinnon '56; 
and nephews Colin M. McKinnon 77, M.B.A. 
'82 and Henry A. McKinnon Ill 81. 


Robert G. Weaver 43 of Stone Valley, Pa., on 
Dec. 22, 2010. He was a member of the Duke base- 
ball team and later played in the minor leagues. He 
served as a Chinese interpreter in the Army during 
World War II. He became a professor of English at 
Pennsylvania State University, where he worked for 
27 years, and wrote several books. He is survived 
by his wife, Pat; two daughters; a son; four grand- 
daughters; and a great-grandson. 


Elizabeth Firestone Figura ‘44 of Washing- 
ton, on Dec. 9, 2010. Her husband was a member of 
the Foreign Service, and they lived in Morocco, 
Poland, Hong Kong, the former Czechoslovakia, 
Jordan, and Greece during his career. She is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Dagma Floyd Jr. '44 of Atlanta, on May 16, 
2010. He served in the Marine Corps in the Pacific 
theater during World War II and received a Purple 
Heart. Survivors include his wife, Myra. 


Carey T. Southall Jr. 44 of Columbia, Mo., on 
Sept. 28, 2009. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II and in the Air Force during the 
Korean War. He was a professor of education at the 
University of Missouri. He is survived by his wife, 
Lola; two daughters; a son; a sister; and three 
grandchildren. 


Jack O. Carson ’45 of Grifton, N.C., on Feb. 3, 
2011. He served in the Navy during World War IL. 
He was in private practice as a physician for 43 
years and held executive positions on a number of 
community organizations. He is survived by his 
wife, Connie; three daughters; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


Fred O. Doty '45 of Northfield, Minn., on Jan. 
8, 2011. He was a minister before becoming a 
mental-health consultant. He is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn; four daughters; two stepsons; a step- 
daughter; two sisters; five grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 
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Ruth Hawes Fordham B.S.N. ‘45, R.N. ‘45 of 
Cincinnati, on Feb. 4, 2011. She was a member of 
the American Red Cross and president of the 
Wyoming County (W.Va.) Medical Auxiliary. She 
also held executive positions in a number of local 
gardening associations. She is survived by her hus- 
band, George F. Fordham M.D. ‘44; a son; a 
daughter; two sisters; two granddaughters; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Paul W. McCreight ‘45 of Huntington, W.Va., 
on Dec, 11, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War Il. He was a lawyer for the Tri-State 
Airport Authority in Huntington for many years. 
He is survived by two sons and four grandchildren. 


Charles E. Peters 45 of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
on Sept. 30, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War Il and was a high-school chemistry and 
physics teacher. He was the executive director of 
the Santa Barbara science fair for 5O years. He is 
survived by his wife, Ruth; two sons; a daughter; a 
sister; and a brother. 


Angus M. Cameron ‘46 of Chapel Hill, on Dec. 
12, 2010. He was a Methodist minister at numer- 
ous churches in North Carolina. He is survived by 
his wife, Kay; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


George M. Grasty A.M. ‘46 of Whittier, Calif., 
on Oct. 25, 2010. He was a professor of German at 
Whittier College. 


Edward G. Haskell Jr. M.D. '46 of Virginia 
Beach, Va., on Feb. 1, 2011. He was a country doc- 
tor, a family practitioner, and professor of medicine 
during a long and varied medical career focused on 
rural health care. He is survived by his wife, Joan; 
four daughters; two stepsons; eight grandchildren; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


John P. McCoy ‘46, LL.B. 51 of Black Moun- 
tain, N.C., on Jan. 12, 2011. He served in the 
Navy in the Pacific theater during World War II. 
He became senior partner with Cobb and Cobb, a 
law firm in Daytona Beach, Florida. He is survived 
by his wife, Gloria Bowen McCoy ‘48; two 
daughters; a son; seven grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Aldrich H. Northup '46, M.D. 49 of Pensacola, 
Fla., on Nov. 28, 2010. He was a flight surgeon in 
the Navy aboard the USS Roosevelt and later was a 
general practitioner. He also served as the Escambia 
County medical examiner. He is survived by two 
daughters, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Mabel M. Parker PT. Cert. '46 of Chapel Hill, 
on Jan. 18, 2011. She was professor emerita of 
physical therapy at UNC-CH medical school and 
UNC Hospitals. She was also a member of the 
American Physical Therapy Association, from 
which she received the Lucy Blair Service Award. 
Survivors include her close friend, Margaret L. 
Moore Ed.D. ’71; a sister; and two brothers. 


John E. Quigley 46 of Williamsburg, Va., on 
Feb. 7, 2011. He was a Marine Corps intelligence 
officer during both the Korean War and the Viet- 
nam War and taught at the Defense Intelligence 
School between the two wars. He retired as a 
colonel. He is survived by two sons, two daughters, 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Charles D. Sherman HS '46 of Pittsford, N.Y., 
on Feb, 8, 2011. He was a surgeon and clinical pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University of Rochester and 
Highland Hospital and was a member of several 
boards of medical organizations. He is survived by 
his wife, Rosemary; a daughter; a son; and two 
grandchildren. 


Richard A. Whiting ‘46 of West Chester, Pa., 
on Jan. 29, 2011. He was a member of the basket- 
ball team at Duke and became president of Degler- 
Whiting Inc. He is survived by his wife, Emma; a 
daughter; two sons; two sisters; 13 grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Mary Ellen Bowden R.N. '47 of Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., on Jan. 8, 2011. 


Aetna Womble Dowst B.S.E.E. '47 of Peek- 
skill, N.Y., on Dec. 24, 2010. She was one of the 
first women to graduate with an engineering de- 
gree from Duke. During her career, she was the ele- 
mentary-school computer coordinator for the 
Lakeland School District, where she also was a 
teacher. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, a 
sister, and three grandchildren. 


Edith E. Smith B.S.N. ’47, R.N. '47 of 
Louisville, Ky., on Feb. 10, 2011. She was a nurse 
at a VA hospital. She is survived by her nephews 
and niece. 


Alice Fensterwald Strouse ‘47 of Redding, 
Conn., on Noy. 23, 2010. She briefly worked for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics during 
World War Il and then taught math and coached the 
math team at Danbury High School for nearly 30 
years. She is survived by a daughter and a son. 


Jean Barnhart Taliaferro ’47 of Richmond, 
Va., on Sept. 2, 2008. She was a social worker and 
the organist at Bethlehem Baptist Church. She is 
survived by a son and a granddaughter. 


Kenneth L. Weil '47 of New York, on Jan. 26, 
2011. He was an executive in the financial-services 
sector. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; two 
daughters; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Robert M. Hall HS '48 of Raleigh, on Jan. 28, 
2011. He served in the Army infantry during 
World War II, and he then became a career medical 
officer, reaching the rank of colonel and serving in 
the Korean War and the Vietnam War. During his 
career, he received a Purple Heart, two Silver Stars, 
and four Bronze Stars. Later in life, he was the di- 
rector of the Wake County (N.C.) Health Depart- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Jane; three sons; 
three daughters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Robert H. Jennings III 48 of Orangeburg, 
S.C., on Dec. 29, 2010. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II and was the owner and 
president of Palmetto Banking Co. before becoming 
the director, president, and chair of South Carolina 
Bank and Trust. He is survived by his wife, Frances; 
a daughter; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Solomon Levine LL.B. ’48 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
18, 2011. He served in the Pacific theater during 
World War II, reaching the rank of captain. He 
practiced law in Charlotte for more than 50 years 
and was president of his synagogue. He is survived 





My Duke, Your Duke, Our Duke 


We want to thank all the alumni, parents, students, teachers, staff, fans, and triends 
who made gifts to Duke in 2010-11. Your generosity makes a real a difference for 
Duke students, from supporting the amazing faculty who teach us to providing 
funds for the programs and experiences that challenge us. 

Duke wouldn't be the great university it is - and we wouldnt be the people we 
are today - without your support, so THANK YOU! 















Modupe Adepoju E’12 is a 
mechanical engineering major 
born in London, England, who 
moved to Maryland when she 
was 10. She is grateful for re- 
sources and opportunities that 
gifts to Duke make possible, 
from providing financial aid for 
students to purchasing new 
equipment for labs. 


Katie Barzee T’11 is an 
earth and ocean sciences 
major from South Carolina 
who found her passion for 
environmental issues after 
participating in DukeEngage 
in Portland. As a financial aid 
recipient, Katie knows that she 
would not have been able 

to attend Duke without the 
generosity of Duke supporters. 
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Modupe, and other students talking about the impact that don 


by a daughter, three sons, 10 grandchildren, and 


four great-grandchildren 


Clark N. Nelson ,on Nov 


5, 2010. He served in the Army Air Corps during 


18 of Irvine, Calif 


World War Il and received several military distinc 
cions, including the Distinguished Flying Cross 

He worked in pharmaceutical sales before moving 
on co a second career in retail building-supply sales 
, Mary Jane Smith 


19; a daughter; a son; and four grandsons 


He is survived by his wife 
Nelson 


Henry A. Bizzell Jr. 49, M.Div. '52 of Newton 
Grove, N.C., on Feb. 21, 2011 
Chapel Choir and was a member of Kappa Chi. He 


He sang in the 


was a Methodist minister in North Carolina for 
more than 40 years. He is survived by a daughter 


and a sister 


Herbert L. Corse M.D 
Fla., on Dec. 18, 2010. He served in the Army dur- 
ing the Korean War, reaching the rank of captain 


‘49 of Atlantic Beach, 


He worked in private practice in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and for the Duval County (Fla.) Department of 
Health. He is survived by his wife, Sara; two 
daughters; two sons; a sister; a brother; and nine 


grandchildren 


Jerome H. Damren ‘49 of West Lebanon, 
N.H., on Dec. 
baseball team at Duke. He served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II, reaching the rank of staff ser- 


21, 2009. He was a member of the 


geant. He then taught social studies and coached 

baseball at West Lebanon High School, eventually 
becoming director of school/community relations. 
He is survived by his wife, Beverly; four sons; and 


six grandchildren 
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Odie L. “Roy” Fitzgerald M.F. 49 of Ruston, 
La., on Feb. 5, 2011. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War Il and, after graduating 
from Duke, became an associate professor of 
forestry. He also served on the Ruston city council 
for 14 years. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, a brother, and three grandchildren 


Guy M. Johnson Jr. 49 of Hamburg, N.Y, on 
Nov. 29, 2010. He was director of libraries at 
Nichols School in Buffalo, N.Y. He is survived by 
his wife, Luella 


Barbara L. Mills ‘49 of Weatherford, Texas, on 
April 8, 2009. She worked as a teacher in the Fort 
Worth and Granbury school districts and at Hocka- 
day School in Dallas. She is survived by a daughter, 
a son, a brother, and two grandchildren 


Claire Flowers Morgan ‘49 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Jan. 24, 2011. She was a real-estate agent, a 
social worker for the state, and founder and long- 
time president of Florida Hospitality Services. She 
is survived by three sons, including Joseph P. 
Morgan Jr. 80, and seven grandchildren. 


Charles W. Temples °49 of Winston-Salem, on 
Jan. 27, 2011. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II and then worked for Fairchild 
Industries Inc. in Winston-Salem. He is survived 
by his wife, Jean; two sons; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Adolph W. Vogel HS '49 of Scarsdale, N.Y., on 
Dec. 4, 2010. After working as a medical re- 
searcher, he operated a private ophthalmology prac- 
tice for 20 years. He took two yearlong medical 
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mission trips co Pakistan and Alaska during his ca- 
reer. He is survived by his wife, Louise, and two 
brothers. 


Jean Walston Wright '49 of Hoover, Ala., on 
Dec. 5, 2010. She was an English teacher at W.A. 
Barry High School for 28 years, retiring in 1991. 

She is survived by two daughters, a son, a sister, a 
brother, a grandson, and two great-grandchildren, 


James H. Davis ‘50 of Naples, Fla., on Dec. 12 
2010. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II. He earned a Ph.D. in geology from 


’ 


the University of Wisconsin-Madison. His work as 
a geologist took him to many different locations 
during his lifetime. He is survived by his wife, 
Lynn; two sons; two stepdaughters; a stepson; two 
sisters; three grandchildren; and seven step-grand- 
children. 


Hilda Lowder Hitch R.N. '50 of Ellicortville, 
N.Y., on Oct. 24, 2010. After working on the 
Seaboard Railroad as a nurse and raising her chil- 
dren, she studied fashion design. She is survived by 
her husband, Donald; a daughter; two sons; a 
granddaughter; and a step-grandson. 


Ward B. Pafford Ph.D. 50 of Decatur, Ga., on 
Jan. 23, 2011. He was president of what is now the 
University of West Georgia from 1971 until 1975. 
Earlier, he served as dean of the college at Valdosta 
State University and as chair of the English depart- 
ment at Emory University. Survivors include two 
daughters; a stepdaughter; a stepson; four grand- 
children; five step-grandchildren; and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Mary King Stewart ‘50 of Charlotte, on Dec. 2, 
2010. At Duke, she was a member of Phi Mu. She 
worked at Belk Store Services for more than 30 
years and was state treasurer of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She is survived by two 
sons, including William F. Stewart 77; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Richard W. Faley ‘51 of West Hartford, Conn., 
on Jan. 29, 2011. He was a member of the baseball 
team at Duke and worked for Travelers Insurance 
Co. He is survived by two daughters, a son, 10 
grandchildren, two step-granddaughters, and a 
great-grandson. 


Edmund W. Fritz Jr. B.S.M.E. ’51 of Clearwa- 
ter, Fla., on Dec. 12, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II. He was chair of the board 
and CEO of Astron Mechanical. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; four sons; six grandchildren; and a 
great-grandson. 


Charles M. Gilfillan 51 of Cherry Hill, N.J., on 


Jan. 16, 2011. He was an All-American lacrosse 


player and was inducted into the Duke Sports Hall 
of Fame. He served in the Marine Corps during the 
Korean War and during his career, started Architec- 
tural Representatives (now ARI Products), a com- 
pany that makes custom floors to accommodate 
computer wires. Later in life, he was a youth 
lacrosse coach. He is survived by his wife, Diane; a 
son; four daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


Emily Sullivan Greenberger ‘51 of Beaufort, 
S.C., on Feb. 7, 2011. She was a schoolteacher and 
administrator in Basking Ridge, N.J., for 20 years. 
She is survived by her husband, Stephen A. 
Greenberger '51; three daughters; two sons; and 
10 grandchildren. 





Charles D. Grove B.S.M.E. ’51 of Alliance, 
Ohio, on Jan. 30, 2011. He served in the Air Force 
and then had a career at Grove Appliance, his fam- 
ily’s business in Grove, Ohio. He was a trustee for 
the University of Mount Union in Alliance, Ohio; 
cofounder of the Greater Alliance Foundation; and 
president of the Alliance Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is survived by his wife, Carol; two 
daughters; a sister; seven grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Ann Hogue Milbank °51 of Bridgewater, N.J., 
on Oct. 8, 2010. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi, the Chapel Choir, and Hoof ’n’ 
Horn. Survivors include a daughter and two grand- 
children. 


Barbara Boyer Murphy '51 of East Falmouth, 
Mass., on Jan. 3, 2011. While living in Madison, 
N.J., she was an active part of the town planning 
board, the Legal Aid Society, and Planned Parent- 
hood, and she served as a volunteer at Morristown 
Memorial Hospital. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


John H. Sykes ’51, P.T. Cert. 56 of Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., on Nov. 21, 2010. He served in the 
Army and then worked as chief physical therapist 
at D.C. General Hospital from 1956 to 1962. He 
then became chief physical therapist at the VA 
Medical Center in Washington and physical-ther- 
apy adviser to the VA’s central office. He is sur- 
vived by a sister and a brother. 


William B. Wilmer VI B.S.E.E. ’51 of Char- 
lotte, on March 28, 2011. At Duke, he was pres1- 
dent of Alpha Tau Omega and a member of the 
Order of the Red Friars. He served in the Navy and 
the Navy Reserve, reaching the rank of commander. 
He was an engineering manager for the DuPont 
Co. for 30 years. In 2000, he received the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the Pratt School of En- 
gineering. He is survived by his wife, Lena 
“Mackie” Smith Wilmer 51; a daughter, 
Frances Wilmer Richardson B.S.N. '75; two 
sons, William B. Wilmer VII '77 and Herbert 
S. Wilmer ’77; a son-in-law, Clinton D. 
Richardson J.D. ’75; a daughter-in-law, Kath- 
leen Coyle Wilmer B.S.E. '77 ; two brothers- 
in-law, W. Herbert Smith '54 and Skottowe 
W. Smith 57; a sister-in-law, Nancy Garland 
Smith ’60; five grandchildren, including Annie 
Richardson Goode '()2; a grandson-in-law, 
Jason Goode 197, LL.B. '00; four great-grand- 
children: and a niece, Janet Smith Hunt 84. 


W. Kenney Withers '51 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Nov. 28, 2010. At Duke, he worked for The 
Chronicle. He was an editor for Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston Publishing Co. and later became the di- 
rector of Southern Illinois University Press. He 1s 
survived by two sisters. 


William Brill 52 of Durham, on April 10, 2011. 
He was a longtime sportswriter and editor with the 
Roanoke Times, a columnist for Blue Devil Weekly, 
and the writer of several books about Duke athlet- 
ics, including Duke Basketball: An Illustrated History 
and Duke Basketball: A Legacy of Achievement. The 
media room in Cameron Indoor Stadium is named 
in his honor. He is survived by his wife, Jane, and a 
sister. 


Mervin F. Merritt 52 of Signal Mountain, 
Tenn., on Dec. 13, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II in both the European and Pa- 
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cific theaters. He was district manager of McBee 
Systems, where he worked for 47 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; two daughters; a son; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Robert A. Miller 52 of Naples, Fla., on Feb. 13, 
2011. He operated a longtime practice in internal 
medicine and cardiology and was twice chief of staff 
at Naples Community Hospital. He also wrote two 
medical books and five medical mysteries and 
hosted a television program called Heart to Heart for 
three years. He is survived by his wife, Helen 
Hedges Miller 55; a daughter, Tara Miller 
Dane ’77; three sons; and six grandchildren. 


J. Reid Parker M.F. 52 of Athens, Ga., on Jan. 
13, 2011. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II. He was an associate professor and an 
undergraduate student adviser at the Warnell 
School of Forestry at the University of Georgia. He 
is survived by a son, three daughters, two sisters, 
and eight grandchildren. 


Robert A. Shimm HS ’52 of New York, on Dec. 
29, 2010. He was clinical professor emeritus at Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine, where he also 
ran the medical outpatient department. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Patricia; two sons; a daughter, 
and four grandchildren. 


J. Lawton Smith M.D. 52 of Miami, on Jan 
10, 2011. He was a medical officer in the Air Force 
during the Korean War and was a professor of oph- 
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thalmology at the University of Miami medical 
school from 1962 until 1993. He was among the 
founders of the university's Bascom Palmer Eye In- 
stitute, and he launched the Journal of Clinical 
Neuro-Ophthalmology in 1978. He 1s survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth; two sons; a daughter; a brother; 
and three grandchildren. 


Richard C. Smith A.M. '52, Ph.D. 57 of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on Jan. 8, 2011. He was a professor of 
botany at the University of Tennessee, Miami Uni- 
versity, Rutgers University, and the University of 
Florida, and his research focused on mineral uptake 
in plants. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn 
Herbert Smith A.M. '51, Ph.D. ’60; a daughter; 


and two grandchildren 


Anne Kirtley Wheeler M.Ed. ’52 of Louisville, 
Ky., on Jan. 14, 2011. She was a schoolteacher in 
Kentucky and California. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and a grandson. 


Samuel A. Hicks 53 of Belton, Mo 
2011 
tric Co. and several other companies before working 


, on Jan. 19, 
He was an accountant for the General Elec- 


for Standard Industries in San Antonio, where he 
lived for 28 years. He is survived by his wife, Mary 


Jane; two daughters; six grandchildren; and three 


great-grandchildren. 


W. Allan Powell Ph.D. '53 of Deltaville, Va., on 
Dec. 21, 2010. He was a professor and premed ad- 
viser in the University of Richmond’s chemistry 
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deparcment for 34 years and was department chair 
for 23 years. He also was a consultant for DuPont, 
Phillip Morris, and Texaco Experiment Inc. He is 


survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, and five 


grandchildren 


Catherine Weitzel Seargeant M.Fd. ‘53 of 
Richmond, Va., on Jan. 18, 2011. She taught at 
William Fox elementary school in Richmond for 35 
years. She is survived by ewo stepchildren and a sister. 


Francis E. Winslow Jr. M.D. 53 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 11, 2011. He founded a private practice 
now known as Blue Ridge Pediatrics and served as 
chief of pediatrics at both Rex Hospital and 
WakeMed. He also was a founding board member 
of the Tammy Lynn Center for Developmental Dis- 
abilities. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a sis- 


ter, and two grandchildren 


Cissie Murray Donigan '54 of Gainesville, 
Fla., on Jan. 22, 2011. She assisted in operating the 
family’s collegiate-apparel store, Donigan’s, for 
more than 30 years. Her father, the lace William 
D. Murray °31, was the football coach at Duke 
from 1951 to 1965. She is survived by her hus- 
band, William L. Donigan ‘54; two daughters; 
two sons; two sisters, including Carolyn Murray 
Happer 60, Ph.D. °85; 11 grandchildren; and a 
niece, Carolyn K. Happer ‘91. 


Nancy Maxwell Gentry ‘54 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Feb. 4, 2011. She was an administrative assistant 
for GTE Data Services. She is survived by three 
sons, a sister, and her grandchildren. 


Robert L. Jensen 54 of San Diego, on Jan. 15, 
2011. He owned Viking Construction Inc. and the 
Viking Motel and Plaza in Grand Island, N.Y. 
After moving to San Diego in 1999, he became a 
sales consultant for Action Window and Door. He 
is survived by his wife, Fran; two daughters; and 
two sisters. 


Janet Coggins Lehman ‘54 of Naperville, IIl., 
on Feb. 13, 2011. She was a social worker and, in 
recent years, a marriage counselor. She is survived 
by her husband, Kenneth; a son; two daughters; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Jake A. Tarr 54 of Hamilton, N.J., on Dec. 17, 
2010. At Duke, he was a member of the baseball 
and soccer teams, earning All-ACC honors in both 
sports. He served in the Army and Army Reserve 
from 1954 to 1962 and taught at Steinert and Not- 
tingham high schools from 1960 until 1992, 
coaching several sports. He is survived by his wife, 
Elaine; a daughter; and a brother. 


Frederick C. Farmer B.S.C.E. '55 of Winston- 
Salem, on Jan. 8, 2010. At Duke, he was a member 
of Kappa Alpha Order. He worked for the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce as a supervisory trade spe- 
cialist. Survivors include his wife, Janice, and three 
children. 


Sara Dula Fentress ‘55 of Virginia Beach, Va., 
on Dec. 27, 2010. She was a clinical social worker. 
She is survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, and a 
brother. 


Thomas M. Garrow ’55 of Virginia Beach, Va., on 
Dec. 16, 2010. He was the director of the educational 
planning center for Virginia Beach public schools, 

where he also served as a social-studies teacher and an 
assistant principal and in several administrative roles. 
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He is survived by his wife, Frances; a daughter; two 
sons; and five grandchildren. 


Richard D. Goff 55, Ph.D. '63 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Jan, 16, 2011. He was a professor of his- 
tory at Eastern Michigan University for more than 
35 years. He is survived by his wife, Nancy 
Rudolph Goff '57, M.A.T. ‘59, and a brother. 


Peggy Caruthers Grainger '55 of Greensboro, 
on Jan. 27, 2011. She was a teacher. She is survived 
by two daughters; a son-in-law, Ryland A. Win- 
ston Jr. 84; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Joan King Gunby '55 of Lake Helen, Fla., on 
Nov. 30, 2010. She was city commissioner of Lake 
Helen and chair of the Lake Helen Public Library. 
She is survived by a son, two daughters, a brother, 
six grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren, 


John J. Randall 55 of Greenville, S.C., on Jan. 
20, 2011. He was a co-owner of Nutex Inc., a tex- 
tile-finishing-agent company in Greenville. He is 

survived by his wife, Angela; two sons; a brother; 

two sisters; and nine grandchildren. 


Edgar A.C. Curran Jr. ‘56 of Liverpool, N-Y., 
on Jan. 28, 2011. At Duke, he was a member of the 
lacrosse team. He is survived by his wife, Laura; a 
daughter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Andrew Deiss Jr. M.D. '56 of Salt Lake City, on 
Dec. 25, 2010. He was an oncologist and hematol- 
ogist and a colonel in the Army Reserve. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lois Plummer Deiss B.S.N. 
56; two daughters; a son; a sister; and six grand- 
children. 


Allan H. Haack '56 of Glen Cove, N.Y., on April 
10, 2011. After graduating, he became a captain in 
the Marine Corps stationed at the Naval Air Rocket 
Test Station in Dover, N.J. He had a 36-year career 
at the Port Authority of New York and New Jersey 
as an executive in the aviation department, serving 
as chief/general manager of planning and assistant 
general manager of John F. Kennedy International 
Airport. He is survived by his wife, Edie; two 
daughters, Allison Haack Glackin BS.E. 83 
and Susan Haack Lenoir '84; and four grand- 
children, including Kyle D. Glackin ‘12 and 
Abigail L. Glackin ‘14. 


Jane Stroud Mellon ‘56, A.M. '59 of Winter- 
ville, N.C., on Oct. 23, 2010. She was a teacher in 
North Carolina and Florida before teaching abroad 
while her husband, James, was stationed overseas in 
the Air Force. She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, and a granddaughter. 


Eugenia R. Rose 56 of Charlotte, on Dec. 9, 
2010. She was a guide at the World’s Fair in Brus- 
sels, Belgium; worked for the State Department in 
Washington; and was a schoolteacher in Atlanta 
and Charlotte. Survivors include a sister. 


Elizabeth Byers Sims ‘56 of Kitchener, On- 
tario, Canada, on Aug. 18, 2010. She was the 
president and general manager of Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Ltd., an aerospace company, for 15 years. She 
is survived by her husband, Peter; two sons; three 
daughters; two sisters; and eight grandchildren. 


John C. Correll 57 of Greensboro, on Jan. 2, 
2011. He was a counselor and for 15 years taught 
Sunday school at Southside Baptist Church, where 
he also sang in the choir. He is survived by his wife, 


Thelma; a daughter; a son; three stepsons; a brother; 
10 grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Elisabeth Lambert Farrell '57 of Madison, 
Wis., on Dec. 24, 2010. She was corporate director 
of public relations and marketing materials for an 
architectural firm and an editor during her career. 
She is survived by her husband, Thomas; a daugh- 
ter, a son; and a granddaughter. 


Elinor Emery Guinn B.S.N. '57 of Decatur, 
Ga., on Noy. 2, 2010. She was a nurse at Grady 
Memorial Hospital in Atlanta for 24 years. She is 
survived by four sons, a brother, 12 grandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert A. Hohner '57, A.M. '63, Ph.D. '65 of 
London, Ontario, Canada, on Aug. 8, 2010. He was 
a Navy veteran and a professor of history at the 
University of Western Ontario for 36 years. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Kay Stewart Hohner 
58, and two sons. 


Clifford B. Knight Jr. Ph.D. 57 of Greenville, 
N.C., on Nov. 25, 2010. He served in the Army 
during World War II and was a professor of biology 
at East Carolina University for 43 years. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter; a son; a sister; two grandchil- 


dren; and a nephew, Robert W. Storm A.M. '77. 


Margaret Railey Miller ‘57 of Atlanta, on Dec. 
2, 2010. She was a volunteer for the Atlanta public 
schools and was founding member and president of 
Northside Atlanta Parents for Public Schools. She 
then worked in promotional-advertising sales for sev- 
eral years. She is survived by her husband, Carl A. 
Miller 57; three daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Frederick G. Sheppard B.S.E. 57, M.S. 70 of 
Raleigh, on Noy. 17, 2010. He was vice president 
of North Carolina operations for the American 
Kennel Club. He is survived by a daughter, a sister, 
a brother, and a granddaughter. 


Michael F. Shugrue A.M. ’57, Ph.D. ’60 of 
New York, on Dec. 1, 2010. He was the first direc- 
tor of English programs for the Modern Language 
Association of America before serving as dean of 
faculty, academic vice president, and professor of 
English at the College of Staten Island in New 
York. He is survived by a brother and two sisters. 


Robert E. Clute Ph.D. '58 of Athens, Ga., on 
Feb. 2, 2011. He served in the Army during World 
War II. He was a professor of political science at the 
University of Georgia, where he was department 
chair and chair of the social-science division. He is 
survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, and four 
grandchildren. 


T. Reeves Warm HS 58 of Munson Township, 
Ohio, on Feb. 6, 2011. He was an Air Force vet- 
eran, serving in Germany for three years and reach- 
ing the rank of captain. He was a child psychiatrist 
at Rainbow Babies and Children’s Hospital in 
Cleveland for 32 years. He also was an associate 
professor at Case Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine and served as a consultant for 
Cleveland public schools. He is survived by his 
wife, Sarah Cochran Warm B.S.N. °57; two 
daughters, including Laura Warm Schaffer 
’85; a son; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


Wallace C. Harrelson 59, LL.B. ’62 of Julian, 
N.C., on Feb. 8, 2011. He was the chief public de- 
fender for Guilford County for more than 40 years. 


He also held executive positions in a number of 
local and state legal associations as well as on com- 
munity boards. His political involvement included 
being district chair for several presidential cam- 
paigns and being a five-time delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. He is survived by 
several cousins, nieces, and nephews. 


Lee L. Archer '60 of Naples, Fla., on Dec. 11, 
2010. He served in the Army for two years, reach- 
ing the rank of corporal. He was founder and presi- 
dent of the contracting firm Archer Excavating, 
which he ran for 45 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; two sons; two daughters; a sister, nine 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Robert D. Harmon '61 of Richmond, Va., on 
Oct. 2, 2010. He was an Episcopal minister serving 
churches in North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia. He is survived by his wife, 
Nanette; a daughter; a brother; and three grand- 
children. 


John L. Toumaras LL.B. '62 of Greensboro, on 
Jan. 9, 2011. He served in the Army JAG Corps 
and practiced law in Greensboro for many years. He 
is survived by a son, a sister, and a granddaughter. 


Charles M. Buckner Jr. HS '63 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Dec. 27, 2010. He served in the Air Force, 
reaching the rank of captain, and was an anaesthesi- 
ologist in Lakeland. He is survived by his wife, 
Sylvia; four sons; a brother; and three grandchil- 
dren. 


Larry L. Garrett M.A.T. ’63 of Sewickley, Pa., 
on Dec. 28, 2010. He served independent schools 
as an English teacher, administrator, and headmas- 
ter. He is survived by a son, a brother, and a grand- 
son. 


Carolyn Billings Dockery M.A.T. 65 of 
Greensboro, on Jan. 24, 2011. She taught high- 
school science and was a professor at several colleges 
in the Triad. She is survived by her husband, 
Luther; two daughters; two sons; a sister; three 
brothers; six grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Richard S. Blanquet Ph.D. '66 of Cumming, 
Ga., on Nov. 29, 2010. He was a professor of biol- 
ogy at Georgetown University for 33 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Candace; two daughters; a sis- 
ter; and five grandchildren. 


L. Lawson Byrd Ed.D. 66 of Gloucester, Va., on 
Dec. 9, 2010. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and then in the Navy Reserve. During his 
career he was a college professor and an elementary 
and high-school principal. Later in life he served as 
a Methodist minister. He is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie Adams Byrd '59; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and a grandson. 


W. Robert Morgan B.D. '67 of Summerville, 
S.C., on Feb. 16, 2011. He was a Methodist minis- 
ter in South Carolina for more than 40 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Anne; a daughter; a son; and 
six grandchildren. 


William H.G. Wheeler B.S.E. ’68 of Spring- 
field, Va., on June 3, 2010. He served 12 years in 
the Air Force before becoming an executive with 
the Defense Intelligence Agency. He is survived by 
his wife, Edyth James Wheeler ‘69; a daugh- 
ter; a son; a sister; and a brother-in-law, Thomas 
James III 68. 


Robert S. Martin 69 of Winston-Salem, on 
Feb. 14, 2011. He was founder and president of the 
real-estate appraisal firm Martin and Associates and 
wrote or cowrote a number of textbooks on com- 
mercial real-estate valuation. Survivors include two 
sons, two daughters, and a brother. 


Richard L. Sillcox ’69 of Rockville, Md., on 
April 16, 2010. He was a geophysicist in Hawaii 
before becoming the chief of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration’s chart update 
service in Silver Spring, Md. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; two daughters; his mother; anda 
brother. 


David L. Blackwelder Th.M. '70 of Millsboro, 
Del., on Jan. 13, 2010. He was a pastor in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, serving 
parishes in Maryland and Delaware for many years. 
He is survived by his wife, Theda; four children; 
and five grandchildren. 


Edmund C. Dyas HS '70 of Mobile, Ala., on 
Jan. 23, 2011. He was an orthopaedic surgeon and, 
in 2009, was inducted into the College Football 
Hall of Fame for his accomplishments as a player 
on the Auburn University team. He is survived by 
his wife, Diane; two daughters; two sons; a sister; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Evan C. Castetter 71 of Muskegon, Mich., on 
Jan. 16, 2010. He was a member of St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church and the Northern Michigan 
Bridge League, and he worked as a custodian at 


Waypoint Academy. He is survived by his wife, Pa- 
tricia; a daughter; a son; his father; and a sister. 


William D. Mullen M.Div. '71 of Palmetto, Fla., 
on Dec. 1, 2010. He served in the Navy from 1944 
to 1946 and worked as a CPA before becoming a 
Methodist minister. He served churches in Sarasota, 
Jacksonville, and St. Petersburg. He is survived by 
his wife, Virginia; two daughters; a sister; and a 
granddaughter. 


Jane Upson Berdahl MS. ’72 of Oakland, 
Calif., on Feb. 1, 2011. She was a physical thera- 
pist. She is survived by her husband, Paul; two 
sons; a sister; and a brother. 


John C. Hume Jr. A.M. 73, Ph.D. '77 of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Dec. 22, 2010. He was a pro- 
fessor, department chair, dean of faculty, and presi- 
dent of Saint Mary’s College (now Saint Mary’s 
School) in Raleigh. He is survived by his wife, 
Anita; three sons; a daughter; a sister; a brother; 
and his grandchildren. 


Mildred Laney Blackburn M.Ed. '74 of 
Maiden, N.C., on Jan. 7, 2011. She worked to im- 
prove the lives of children with hearing impair- 
ments. Survivors include her husband, Sherley; two 
daughters; a brother; a sister; two grandchildren, 
three step-grandchildren; and a nephew, Frank 
Teague Wagner Jr. M.B.A. 91. 


Stephen R. Lewis '74 of Atlanta, on Sept. 21, 
2010. Survivors include his wife, Cheryl. 
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Francis J. Rainey Jr. '74 of Deltona, Fla., on 
Aug. 4, 2010 


Nancy Stein Ferebee Ph.D 
Ga., on Feb. 18, 2011. She had a private practice in 


‘75 of Alpharetta, 


psychotherapy and was a cofounder of Women's 
Psychological Services. She also founded a horse- 
breeding business, Through Connection Ltd. She is 
survived by her husband, J. Spencer Ferebee 
Jr. M.B.A. '72; ewo sons; a daughter; a sister, Lois 
Stein Cohen 72, M.A.T. 75; and a grandson 


Kathryn Porter Huestis ‘75 of Durham, on 
Feb. 10, 2011. She was a church organist, piano 
player, and singer and was a member of the 
Durham Music Teachers Association and the 
Durham Choral Society. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Robin Huestis Prak '75; two sons; a son-in- 
law, Mark J. Prak '77, J.D. ’80; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Joseph R. McClellan HS ‘76 of Erie, Pa., on 
Feb. 14, 2011. He cofounded and was codirector of 
the Critical Care Medicine Department at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. During his career, he was 
a professor, researcher, and administrator at the med- 
ical schools of Brown University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, and he served as co-chief operating 
officer at Hamot Medical Center in Erie. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marilyn; a daughter, Kathleen 
M. McClellan ’01; a son; a sister; and a brother. 


John W. Wilson Ph.D. '76 of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on Jan. 21, 2011. He was the Anglican 
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bishop of Melbourne’s southern region for more 
than 20 years, and he served on the federal council 
of the Church Missionary Society of Australia. He 
also taught courses on the Old Testament at Ridley 
College and volunteered in Tanzania, Sri Lanka, and 
India. Survivors include two daughters. 


Roberto M. Pineiro J.D. 77 of Miami, on Dec. 
9, 2010. He was a longtime Miami-Dade Circuit 
Court judge who presided over a number of high- 
profile cases, including the corruption case of then- 
Miami commissioner Humberto Hernandez. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara; a daughter; a son; his 
parents; and two sisters. 


Jonathan W. Skiba J.D. '77 of Glen Cove, 
N.Y., on Dec. 9, 2010. 


Shannon D. Brown A.H.C. 79 of Dunn, N.C., 

on Feb. 24, 2011. He was an administrator at Betsy 
Johnson Regional Hospital, in Dunn, for 19 years. 

He is survived by his wife, Faye; a son; a brother; a 

sister; and a grandson. 


Dirk G. Christensen J.D. '82 of Grayson, Ga., 
on Feb. 18, 2011. He was a lawyer with Bon- 
durant, Mixson & Elmore for 15 years and with the 
Georgia Court of Appeals for 14 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Laura; three daughters; two sons; 
his parents; three sisters; three brothers; and five 
grandchildren. 


Steven J. Cassi M.B.A. '85 of Fort Collins, 
Colo., on Dec. 6, 2010. During his career, he 
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worked for Hewlett Packard, Agilent Technologies, 
and Avago Technologies. He is survived by his 
wife, Diana Brink Cassi M.B.A. ’85; a daugh- 
ter; a son; his mother; and a sister. 


James H. Brothers IV M.B.A. ’86 of Rich- 
mond, Va., on Jan, 24, 2011. He served in the mil- 
itary for more than 20 years, both on active duty in 
the Army and in the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, reaching the rank of major, He was an ar- 
chaeology consultant at Browning & Associates. He 
is survived by three daughters and a son. 


Caron Ito Christison HS '86 of Redlands, 
Calif., on Jan. 16, 2011. She practiced and taught 
psychiatry at Loma Linda University Medical 
School, where she received the psychiatry depart- 
ment’s Distinguished Faculty Member of the Year 
Award in 1998. She is survived by her husband, 
George W. Christison HS 86; two sons; a 
daughter; her mother; and two brothers. 


Tana A. Grady-Weliky M.D. ’86 of Portland, 
Ore., on Jan. 18, 2011. She was a professor of psy- 
chiatry. She is survived by her husband, Michael 
Weliky, and a daughter. 


Mark L. Bixby B.S.E.E. '88 of Long Beach, 
Calif., on March 16, 2011. He was a member of the 
real-estate firm Pacific Retail Partners and a past 
vice president of the Bixby Land Co. A prominent 
bicycling advocate in the Long Beach area, he also 
held executive positions with a number of commu- 
nity organizations. He is survived by his wife, 
Theresa; a son; two daughters; his mother; his step- 
father, J. Dennis Steen ’61; and two brothers, 
including Brett S. Bixby '90. 


Harry A. “Buck” Mears III B.S.E. 93 of 
Greensburg, Pa., on July 11, 2010. He was a 
programmer for IBM. He is survived by his father; 
his mother; a sister; and an uncle, Scott O. 
Mears ’66. 


Theresa Lucatorto Gambaro M.HS. 96 
of San Mateo, Calif., on Dec. 6, 2010. Survivors 
include her husband, John, and a sister. 


David A. Lynch '00 of Catawissa, Pa., on Feb. 2, 
2011. At Duke, he was a member of the football 
team. He attended the Pennsylvania State Police 
Academy at Hershey, graduating in 2006, and later 
was stationed at the Pennsylvania State Police bar- 
racks at Frackville. He is survived by his wife, 
Tammy; his parents; and a brother. 


Cynthia A. Burris M.Div. ’01 of Indio, Calif., 
on Feb. 27, 2011. She was a professor of theology 
at Anderson University. She is survived by her 
parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Helge H. Fischer M.B.A. ’03 of Berlin, Ger- 
many, on Oct. 25, 2010. He worked at IBM. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Carolina, and a daughter. 


Alison B. Drucker '04 of Arlington, Va., on 
April 27, 2011. At Duke, she was a member of 
Alpha Phi. She was a sustainability consultant at 
JDM Associates. She is survived by her parents; her 
sister, Amanda L. Drucker ’08; a grandmother; 
and a grandfather. 


Dawn R. Ortel M.Div. '04 of Ellicott City, Md., 
on Jan. 6, 2011. She is survived by her husband, 
Shawn Swindell; her father; two brothers; and a 
sister. 


Reta D. Steck M Div. '05 of Charlotte, on Dec. 7, 
2010. She was director of human resources for Med- 
Cath Corp., in Charlotte, and she led Bible study 
groups at Davidson United Methodist Church. She is 
survived by her husband, Todd, and a sister. 


Lewis E. Cook III M.B.A. '07 of Austin, Texas, 
on March 6, 2011. He worked at Simmons Vedder 
in acquisitions before starting his own real-estate 
investment company. He is survived by his parents, 
a sister, and a grandmother. 


Sally E. Meyerhoff '07 of Maricopa, Ariz., on 
March 8, 2011. She was a three-time All-American 
on the Duke track team, a nationally ranked 
marathon runner, a substitute teacher for special- 
needs children, and a volunteer coach for a women’s 
high-school running team. Survivors include her 
parents and a sister. 


Lindsay A. Rawot B.S.E. ’09 of Bentleyville, 
Ohio, on Feb. 28, 2011. At Duke, she was a mem- 
ber of Delta Delta Delta. She is survived by her par- 
ents, a brother, and a grandmother. 


Christopher M. Beauvais M.E.M ‘10, M.F. 10 
of Durham, on Feb. 19, 2011. He was a business 
consultant in environmental policy. He is survived 
by his parents; a sister, Elizabeth T. Beauvais 
M.S.N. '05; a grandmother; and a grandfather. 


Provost and Chancellor Blackburn 

John O. Blackburn ’51 of Durham died on Jan. 16, 
2011. A former Duke provost and chancellor and 
professor emeritus of economics and chair of the de- 
partment, he directed the creation of Duke’s Cen- 
tral Campus and restructured undergraduate 
tuition finances. 

After receiving a Ph.D. in economics from the 
University of Florida in 1959, he joined the Duke 
faculty later that year. He served as provost from 
1970 to 1971 and then as chancellor from 1971 to 
1976. He retired to Florida in 1980 to pursue re- 
search in energy economics. He returned to 
Durham in 2005 and recently completed studies on 
the practicality and viability of alcernative energy 
in North Carolina. 

He is survived by his wife, Jeanne; two sons, in- 
cluding John P. “Park” Blackburn '82; a 
daughter, Katherine Blackburn Spalding 
J.D. ’83; a niece, Martha L. Reiner '77; and four 
grandchildren. 


Football Legend Hackney 

Elmore H. “Honeyboy” Hackney ’38 of Durham 
died on March 5, 2011. He was an All-American 
football player at Duke and operated the scoreboard 
at campus football games for 50 years. 

Hackney, a running back, was nicknamed “Hon- 
eyboy” after returning a punt for a touchdown 
against the University of Tennessee in a dashing 
manner. He holds the Duke record for most punts 
returned ina single game, 11, and ranks sixth all- 
time in rushing touchdowns. After graduating, he 
played professionally for the New York Giants. 

During his career, he worked for the American 
Tobacco Co. in Durham for 42 years. He is survived 
by a son; a daughter; two grandchildren; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews, including Charles L. 
Hackney B.H:S. 74 and Daniel O. Hackney 
II ’89. 


Engineering Professor Owen 

Harry A. Owen Jr. of Durham died on Jan. 5, 2011. 

He was professor emeritus of electrical engineering. 
He served as a radar instructor in the Navy dur- 


ing World War II and received his Ph.D. from 
N.C. State University. In 1951, he joined the fac- 
ulty at Duke and began a 40-year career of teaching 
and research. During sabbaticals, he worked for 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


St. Augustine, Florida. THE SCULP- 
TORS HOUSE: Exquisite 3 bedroom, 2 bath, 
oceanfront home in downtown historic district. 
Magnificent views. Professional kitchen. Pictures 
at www.thesculptorshouse.com. Alumni owned. 
978-884-1223 or abbouddesign@mac.com. 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompi- 
dou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 
shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


Amelia Island, Florida - Luxurious 3 BR 
Oceanfront condo, on sandy beach next to Ritz 
Carlton. Sleeps 6 (two king, two twin beds).For 
reservations, call ERA Fernandina Beach Realty, 
800-741-4011, and ask to rent “85 Ocean Place.” 
Mention this ad to receive “Duke discount” of 
10% off normal rates. 


Beautiful townhouse with terrace in Cote D’Azur, 
centrally located in the historic city. 20 mins from 
Nice. Sleeps 6 people. Email for pictures/info 
kirstenarrix@yahoo.com 


Lake Gaston — only 80 short miles from the 
Research Triangle area north on I-85. Constant 
water level even during a long hot summer! 
www.searchlakegastonhomes.com for all of your 
rental or investment needs. 


SNOWSHOE RESORT, WV- 3 bedroom 
Powder Monkey unit plus loft. Sleeps 10, full 
kitchen, 3 bathrooms, washer/dryer. Fully fur- 
nished, wood stove, deck. Next to the slopes, 
walking distance to everything. 1400 sq/ft 
Michael Hughes 888.577.7823 


both NASA and the European Space Agency. 

He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; a daughter; a 
son; two sisters; a brother; five grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 








Spend your next vacation in the Cotswolds! 
Perfect for families, The Old Rectory can accom- 
modate a maximum of twelve people. Visit our 
site on VRBO UK Listing Number 
344125 for more information. As an alum 
(‘82), it would be great to share our home with 
other Blue Devils! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PrivateCommunities.com-Tour the top 
retirement, vacation and golf communities at 
www.PrivateCommunities.com 


Date Smart 
Meet other smart singles from outstanding 
schools. Join the Right Scuff, the “go to” site for 


We Ivy League dating...All 
PIV 
1G, ight 


Sug 


ages. 
www.rightstuffdating.com 
800-988-5288 


CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

e Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by e- 
mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 


payment forms: check, Visa, and MasterCard. No 
orders taken over the phone, except by fax. 

Send completed form with payment or pay- 
ment information to: Duke Magazine Classifieds, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Deadlines: 

November-December 2011 issue: September 20, 2011 
January-February 2012 issue: November 1, 2011 
March-April 2012 issue: January 2, 2012 
May-June 2012 issue: March 1, 2012 

July-August 2012 issue: May 1, 2012 
September-October 2012 issue: July 2, 2012 


For more information about Duke Magazine 
Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag@duke.edu. 
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The oceanographic research vessel R/V (ape Hatteras, owned by the National 


eal Pere pees 
Science Foundation, is operated by the Duke University/University of North 
Carolina Oceanographic Consortium and managed by Duke. Its home port is 
the Duke University Marine Lab in Beaufort. Visit www.rvcapehatteras.org 
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The ship holds about 28,000 gallons of fuel— 
|-750 gallons per day while under way 


HOMECOMING 
WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 23 - 24 


Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Tulane football 
game, an Oktoberfest celebration, affinity group 
get-togethers, campus tours, and much more. 
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Changing the Game 
Join Coach K and the Duke Basketball team 


at the Nasher Museum’s Annual Benefit Gala 
Monday, October 3, 2011 


Coach Mike Krzyzewski’s tenure at Duke University has redefined excellence in basketball. 


In just five years, the Nasher Museum is having a similar impact on the world of contemporary art. 


To celebrate this changing of the game, join Coach K and the Duke Basketball team at the 


Nasher Muse 


video art by internatio 


basketball. Joi 


um’s ann 





To purchase tick 





ual benefit gala. And for one night only, enjoy an immersive installation of 


nally renowned contemporary artists, inspired by the global impact of 


n us on the evening of Monday, October 3, to celebrate with these game changers. 





, please visit www.nasher.duke.edu/gala, or call 919-668-3527. 
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GIFT PLANNING 


Gene McDonald knows a good investment 
when he sees it. So when the founder of 
DUMAC, LLC, and his wife, Barbara, decided 
they wanted to give back to Duke, they 
knew their gift would be in good hands. 


The McDonalds’ ties to Duke date back to 
1977, when the family relocated to North 
ele) firm iceluim KelitelolaPEToM ©1-1a\-Mevel¥] (ee) 4-1 

a job as Duke's university counsel. Five 

of the six McDonald kids eventually earned 
their college degrees at Duke, even as Gene 
moved into other senior roles at the university, 
including positions as the university's chief 
financial officer and chief investment officer. 


In 1990, Gene founded DUMAC (formerly 
Duke Management Company) to manage 
the university's endowment and other assets, 
building them from $948 million to $4.7 
billion over the next decade before “retiring” 
to work for a private investment firm. He 
retired for good in 2010, giving the couple, 
who met when both were working summer 
Ko) ool mm (oXS-TUNL CM ColifolilolMMols qme Malslel loo) 
travel and to pursue their many interests. 


The McDonalds wanted to benefit Catholic 
Studies at Duke in a meaningful way and 
rel-tiYaullal-oMiilelmeMeleldicolol(-Mar-lutellare(-1s 
unitrust managed by DUMAC was the best 
way to do this. “We feel very comfortable 
with DUMAC, which has an excellent team 
of investment professionals,” Gene said. 
TatmeleleltitelaMmat-Melatei sold olelgoMvall Ma-ter-Th 1 
income and tax benefits from the gift during 
their lifetime. After their death, the balance 
of the trust assets will benefit Catholic 
Studies at Duke. 


You, too, can make a solid investment 
in Duke’s future. Visit giving.duke.edu/ 
giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Isto 010100) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

id area Mal (cal cd ods es] 0)610) 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER 
Creative Movement 
by Bridget Booher 


While Duke has injected new money and energy into 
the arts, its ambitions are greater—to transform the 
campus culture 


cover: Andrew Preiss '91 of ARP Design Studio installs Ha/ti History Embedded in Amber, a « 


undergraduate students. Photo by Megan Morr 
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Campus, Arts, Research 


The Problem of Giftedness 


by Paul Baerman 


Over the years, the Talent 
Identification Program has 
shown that experiences targeting 
gifted children may produce 
surprising benefits 


ImageZoo/Corbis 


Putting Trials to the Test 
by Robert J. Bliwise 


Clinical trials can provide a good 
guide to medical care, but not all 
clinical trials are constructed to 
deliver the best evidence 


ollaborative installation created by f 


48 BOOKS Decoding how our brains work, 


plus Book Notes 


DAA activities, class updates, mini-profiles 


7| CLASSIFIEDS 


20 SPORTS Women’s soccer with a New Zealand accent 


22 Q&A The president’s global outlook 


24 OBSERVER Confessions of a lab rat 
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Online + Web-only content 
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Illuminating a stained-glass program 


You 


AlumniRegister 





Feel the Movement: Watch Duke student artists perform their works. 


Global Gifts: See how Duke’s TIP program is reaching across boundaries with its world talent search. 
Go on Trial: Lean how to become a participant in a clinical trial. 





“It was a magnificent failure. It 
was the most technologically 
sophisticated launch vehicle 
ever, but it never made human 





“Right now, the U.S. is in this crazy situ- 
ation where 12 states have legalized 
medical marijuana—which puts them in 
direct opposition to federal law. This law 
would remove that awkward conflict.” 

—Phil Cook, |TT/Terry Sanford 


Professor of public policy and professor of 





introduced in June that would remove 
marijuana from the federal schedule of 
controlled substances, leaving prohibition up to 
the states (7he Christian Science Monitor) 


“It’s really just a conveyor belt, bringing 
food from the kitchen, with lots of bells 
and whistles.” 

—Devendra Garg, professor of me- 

chanical engineering and materials science and 
head of Duke’s Robotics and Manufacturing 
Automation Laboratory, on a popular tr 
among some restaura 
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“The job of government is certainly not 
to create jobs. Jobs are a means, not an 
end in themselves.” 


—Michael Munger, professor of 


political science, in a presentation to the John 


Locke Foundation’s Shaftesk 





“They're good seats in Cameron. That’s a 
big deal in anybody’s book.” 


—Randall M. Roden, attorney for a 

Duke alumna who is suing her 
brother-in-law, alleging they illegally 
control of their infirm father’s basketball season 
tickets (The News & Observer) 








spaceflight safe, 
reliable and 
economical.” 


—Alex Roland Ph.D. '74, professor emeritus of history 


and former NASA historian, on the termination of 
NASA's space shuttle program after 135 missions 
over 30 years (The Wall Street Journa/) 


“The Republicans are more split now 
than they’ve been since 9/11.” 
—Peter Feaver, professor of political science, 


on the looming presidential primaries 
(bloomberg.com) 


“It’s a pragmatic piece of legislation run- 

ning into opposition that’s dogmatic.” 

—Jacob Vigdor, professor of public policy and 

economics, on the DREAM Act, a bill that 

would provide a path to citizenship for some 

immigrant children brought to the US. illegally 

by their parents (Houston Chronicle's “Texas on 

the Potomac” blog) 


“Four thousand meters in the deep ocean 
is a long way down, and we don’t know 
how to mitigate against significant envi- 
ronmental impacts or how to restore the 
ecosystem, if you can even restore the 
ecosystem.” 


—Cindy Van Dover, director of the Duke Marine 
Lab, on some of the challenges of potentially 
mining recently discovered “rare earth elements” 
from the ocean floor (Scientific American) 


“A lot of us used to think that a chubby 
baby is a healthy baby and a sign of 
good parenting. In fact, too much chub- 
biness is not a good thing.... Babies 
don’t always grow out of their baby fat.” 


—Sara Benjamin Neelon, assistant professor of 
community and family medicine and global 
health and a member of a committee that 
recently released new recommendations on 
early-childhood health (The Columbus Dispatch) 


“T never felt like I was an employee of Duke 
University. I had a chance to have my edu- 


cation paid for at an incredible school.” 
—Former basketball star Tommy Amaker ‘87, 
now head coach at Harvard University, in 
response to two Michigan State law professors 
arguing that players should be considered 
employees under federal labor laws 
(Diverse: Issues in Higher Education) 


“This study demonstrates the unfortunate 
reality that using chimpanzees for cheap 
comic relief on television means we pay 
a high price in terms of what the public 
understands about their endangered 
status in the wild.” 

—Brian Hare, assistant professor of 
evolutionary anthropology, on a new study 
showing that media depictions of chimps 
alongside humans led viewers to overestimate 


the stability of the world’s chimp populations 
(MSNBC.com) 


“The bottom line is, we have to quit talk- 
ing about it and go make it happen and 
win.” 

—Head football coach David Cutcliffe, 


during a “Pigskin Preview” event at the 
Washington Duke Inn 


“The problem with leadership is it has to 
be conjoined with follower-ship. Boehner 
is Not in a position to give orders to his 
members.” 


—David Rohde, Ernestine Fried! 

John Boehner’s struggles to bring the conser- 
vative wing of the Republican Party into the 
debt-ceiling debate (San Francisco Chronicle) 





“The financial industry reflects the expres- 
sion, ‘The cat always lands on its feet.’ ” 

—James Cox, Brainerd Currie Professor 

of law and securities expert, on banks’ ability 

to deal with or work around government 

regulations (The Chicago Tribune) 


“Now that the Fed’s latest government 
bond-buying spree has ended, we're 
about to find out who still wants to buy 
U.S. bonds, and at what price.” 

—Connel Fullenkamp, professor of the practice 
of economics, discussing the imps 

the months-long uncertainty surrounding 
negotiations to raise the U.S. debt ceiling 

(The Atlanta Journal-Constitution) 





“People’s brains are constantly comparing 
what happened with what could have 
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Megan Morr 


happened. A bronze medalist might say, 


“Wow, I almost didn’t get a medal. It’s 


great to be on the stand!’ And the silver 
medalist is just thinking about all the 
mistakes he made that prevented him 
from winning gold.” 








—Scott Huettel Ph.D. ‘99, associate 
professor of psychology and neuroscience, ona 
quirk in the hu n mind that sometimes makes 

third place preferable to second (Newsweek) 





“Over there, it meant you had to get up 


out of your chair and pay attention to 
something pretty damned fast.” 





—Bruce Capehart HS. ‘95, as 





of psychiatry, a vet 1 of tne wv 





yanistan and psychiatrist at the Durham VA 





hospital, discussing Duke's 


: gency sirens, 
which sound like sirens at Bagram Air Force 
Base and often spook recovering veterans 


(WUNC News) 





“Yes ma’am, I do. Highest honors.” 


—Rep. Mo Brooks 75 (R-Ala.), who graduated 
with a double-major in political science and 
economics, when MSNBC's Contessa Brewer 
challenged him on an opinion during an 
interview, asking whether he had a degree in 


economics (Rea/ClearPolitics) 
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Still Laughing 

The history of Duke’s humor 
magazines [July-August 
2011] evoked powerful 
memories for me because a 
major part of my life at 
Duke was devoted to the 
Duke 'n’ Duchess. In 1942, as 
a freshman, I delivered the 
D’n'D door-to-door in the 
dorms. When I returned to 
campus in 1946 after World 
War II military service, I 
signed on with editor Chan 
Hadlock as a writer and 
gofer. 

I think the D’n’D may 
have gone into hibernation 
for a couple of years during 
the war, and Chan was heay- 
ily engaged in bringing it 
back to life. He had been an 
Army combat photographer 
during the war and had 
journalistic experience with 
military publications. I 
learned a lot from Chan on 
writing humor and how to 
put a magazine together. 

Pete Maas ’50 succeeded 
Chan as editor, and the 
magazine gained popularity 
on campus. I worked with 
Pete and followed him as 
the 1948-49 editor. I liked 
the way Chan and Pete had 
developed the magazine and 
did little to change it dur- 
ing my tenure. Art Steuer 
"51, the 1949-50 editor, was 
more innovative and devel- 
oped some engaging ideas 
that brightened the pages. 

The next editor, Walt 
Wadlington '51, had 
worked closely with me and 
Art and had good promise 
of continuing the existing 
policies, but alas, a minor 
lapse in judgment swept 
the D’n’D into oblivion. 

The loss of the D’n’D sad- 
dened me because we had 
put a lot into making it a 
thoroughly professional 
publication with good writ- 
ers and talented cartoonists 





Avp Minter | The State of College Sports 






Not Pulling 
Any Punches 





like Clarence Brown '47. I 


would have loved to see the 
offending edition and make 
my own assessment of its 
lack of taste, but existing 
copies were not allowed the 
light of day. I’m glad at least 
one copy was preserved in 
the University Archives. 

I’m proud of the magazine 
we produced in the late 
1940s and wish future Duke 
humor writers and editors 
creative success...and good 
judgment. 


Bob Wilson ’50 
Boca Raton, Florida 


Kudos to Aaron Kirschenfeld 
and Duke Magazine for the 
cover feature on the history 
of humor magazines at 
Duke. Back in the late 
1970s, Duke (and other 
schools, no doubt) had unde- 
veloped interests when it 
came to humor publications. 
In its quest to be similar to 
other top colleges, it wanted 
to have one. It also wanted 
the material to be relevant to 
Duke, yet not embarrassing; 
the publication would be 
similar to and competitive 
with humor published at 
other top institutions, but 
never coarse or controver- 
sial. These competing stan- 
dards have caused the likes of 
The Harvard Lampoon to be- 
come entirely independent of 
Harvard. As the article notes, 
some others, such as at Duke, 
simply were shut down or 
disappeared. 

Regarding Pravda, the 








magazine article may give 
the impression that Pravda 
was the work of a few peo- 
ple—in fact, it was a large 
and devoted group, with 
much support (overt and 
covert) from students, fac- 
ulty members, alumni, 
workers, and folks at other 
publications. 

The Duke Composition 
Shop was never “fooled” by 
Pravda’s staff (we really 
weren't that clever!)—peo- 
ple at the comp shop had 
first warned us that folks 
from The Chronicle had been 
found “snooping around” 
the Pravda materials as they 
were being offset. (This was 
confirmed when The Chroni- 
cle, which then had domi- 
nated the Pub Board, 
shamelessly published an 
article that described the 
provocative materials they 
had spied.) After an admin- 
istrator on the Pub Board 
then warned us of plans to 
seize the Pravda galleys, and 
to attempt to delay their re- 
lease until after the semester 
had ended, people at the 
Comp Shop had recom- 
mended a photocopying 
service that we had ended 
up using. 

The Pub Board’s charter 
back then had stated “no 
publication will be censored, 
either publicly or in pri- 
vate.” To clarify, our “bad 
faith” was in our decision 
not to allow the seizure plan 
to proceed with Pravda, and 
accordingly not to engage in 
an ex post facto debate with 


ce] 


the Pub Board on whether 
their intentional delay of a 
publication was censorship. 
It was a painful experience, 
but I think we learned more 
from the Duke Pravda saga 
than in any college class. 


David Woronov ’82 
Boston 


Nixon Lives On 

As University Archivist at the 
time of the library debate, I 
was amazed that no one in- 
quired about any Nixon 
records on hand [May-June 
2011]. For starters, the cam- 
pus archives has Nixon’s 
handwritten paper from his 
legal ethics course. Then 
there are interesting files re- 
garding student employment 
through New Deal-sponsored 
programs, and his application 
to the FBI and correspon- 
dence with Dean [Claude] 
Horack about employment 
after graduation. Clipping 
files compiled over the years 
contain revealing, little- 
known aspects of his life eas- 
ily viewed at one place. Duke 
has a Nixon Library of sorts 
waiting to be consulted. 


William E. King ’61, 

JIM, (G3, 22D); 70 
University Archivist Emeritus 
Lake Junaluska, 

North Carolina 


Reading your estimable arti- 
cle on the Nixon Library re- 
minded me that it was my 
late wife, Darcy, who first ar- 
ticulated the key distinction 
between the library and the 
accompanying buildings, et 
al.—the distinction that op- 
ponents of the project then 
made the heart of their suc- 


cessful case against the proj- 
ect. At one of the first meet- 
ings of faculty and others 
wondering what, if anything, 
to do, she said, “I’m for the 
library but against the gift 
shop.” 


David L. Paletz 
Professor of political science 
Durham 


Your article on the Nixon Li- 
brary was definitely the fun- 
niest thing I have read in 
years. Obviously, President 
Sanford was no historian, or 
he would have learned from 
the 1960s and the 70s. I was 
delighted to learn that my 
old major department, zool- 
ogy, and Dr. [Peter] Klopfer 
played a significant role in 
the “revolution.” 

Congratulations on such a 
well-researched and enter- 
taining piece. 


Larry L. Farmer ’57 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Football’s Failings 


Your symposium on college 
sports [July-August 2011] 
was of special interest to this 
rabid sports fan. The com- 
ments by Nancy Hogshead- 
Makar [’86], my advisee in 
the early 1980s, were espe- 
cially insightful. However, 
the discussion failed to recog- 
nize sufficiently the under- 
side of Division I football. 
With a few notable excep- 
tions (Duke, Stanford, Penn 
State, and some others), 
Division I football is a sewer. 
A quick scan of recent news 
about USC, Ohio State, 
Auburn, Oregon, Colorado, 
Georgia Tech, and even UNC 
reveals that striving for vic- 


tory trumps even the loosest 
standards of academic institu- 
tions. If, as seems likely, Duke 
decides to go “big time” in 
Division I football, the conse- 
quences are predictable: ever 
lower admissions standard for 
prized recruits and, possibly, 
even the creation of new ma- 
jors (e.g., “general studies”) 
for them. Another likely side 
effect is that Duke players 
will more frequently appear in 
the “crime columns” of sports 
pages. 

Duke has won many 
NCAA championships: four 
in men’s basketball, six in 
women’s golf, and one each 
in men’s soccer and men’s 
lacrosse. It has done so while 
continuing to rise in the 
rankings of the world’s great 
universities. Is it worth risk- 
ing that success in a search of 
Division I football glory? 


Ole R. Holsti 


George V. Allen Professor 


Emeritus of international affairs 


Salt Lake City 


Labor Lessons 


I was interested to see that 
some writers were upset that 
a Duke history professor 
defends labor unions in her 
lectures [Forum, July-August 
2011]. On the basis of my 
twenty-eight years as a uni- 
versity professor, I feel confi- 
dent recommending to them 
that if they will restrict their 
children’s coursework to a 
business school, the young- 
sters are unlikely to en- 


CORRECTIONS 


With a few notable exceptions (Duke, Stanford, Penn State, and some others), Division 
| football is a Sewer.” —oier Hous 


counter any sustained cri- 
tique of laissez-faire capital- 
ism. And, any day now, that 
philosophy is bound to save 
the world. 


Susan P. McCaffray A.M. ’79, 
REDS 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


Drilling for Answers 


By the author’s own conclu- 
sions, they find “no evidence 
for contamination of the shal- 
low wells near active drilling 
sites from deep brines and/or 
fracturing fluids” [Q&A, 
July-August 2011]. Maybe 
higher concentrations of nat- 
ural gas found in the shallow 
reservoirs are a result of the 
higher concentrations of nat- 
ural gas in the deeper reser- 
voirs, and that is precisely 
why gas wells are drilled in 
those areas. 

Why would anyone want 
to drill a gas well in an area 
with a low concentration of 
natural gas? 


Rob Jacobs ’84 
President, Classic Hydrocarbons 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Kudos 


Duke has long been one of my 
favorite alumni magazines, 
and I love its design. But your 
most recent cover [July-Au- 
gust 2011] is simply knock- 
your-socks-off brilliant. 


Gigi Marino 
Editor, Bucknell Magazine 


In the July-August feature “Sound Thinking,” a photo caption 
of David Roundhill Ph.D. ’91 incorrectly listed the year he 
earned his doctoral degree from Duke. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www. dukemagazine. duke.edu. 
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Duke Dharma 
First Hindu chaplain serves 
growing community 


uke has hired its first Hindu chaplain. 

Usha Rajagopalan, who began her 

part-time role at Duke in August, 
will provide guidance for the Hindu Stu- 
dents Association and represent the group 
on Duke’s Faith Council and in the uni- 
ne ee versity’s Religious Life program. 

"aay Pe Rajagopalan, who is fluent in Hindi, 
ne i Tamil, and Malayalam, comes to Duke 
a he ; = ; : ; 

( with degrees from Annamalai University 
in India and the University of Maryland. 
She has led Hindu worship services in the 
Triangle and received the 2009 Kathryn 
H. Wallace Award in Community Service 
from the Triangle Community Founda- 


“44 











) 
uke University Libraries 





—_— tion. 
—— - “Hinduism, or Sanathana Dharma, is 
New chapter: Architectural rendering of entrance plaza for the David M. Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library. not a religion but a practice, a way of life,” 
Rajagopalan says. “Deepening under- 
. standing of their inner world as they pur- 
R ate G | ft sue their academic goals allows Hindu 


Rubenstein donation will renovate special collections students at Duke to receive a holistic ed- 
ucation and to practice their Dharma or 


s a student at Duke, David M. Rubenstein ’70 had a job at the library, an experi- _ way of life.” 
ence he says had a profound impact on his education. Now, Rubenstein is returning 
the favor, making the largest gift ever to the Duke Libraries. 

The $13.6 million gift will support renovation of the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library, which houses more than 20 million items in archives that 
span twenty centuries of human history. Located in the original West Campus Library, 
the special collections preserve a range of unique and historically significant documents, 
from ancient papyri to the records of modern advertising agencies (see story, page 17). 
In recognition of the gift, the special-collections library will be renamed the David M. 
Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library, following approval by the board of trustees. 

The planned renovation, the final phase of the decade-long project to update Duke’s 
library facilities, will increase the research, instruction, storage, and exhibition capa- 
bilities of the special-collections library while addressing the need for increased security 
and technology. The project also will remake the main entrance to the West Campus 
Library, with new doors, windows, and lighting. 

Rubenstein, a Duke trustee who is cofounder and managing director of The Carlyle 
Group, is himself a collector of rare manuscripts. In 2007, he purchased the last pri- 
vately owned copy of the Magna Carta, at Sotheby’s auction house in New York, which 
he has loaned to the National Archives in Washington. Earlier this year, Rubenstein 
donated $13.5 million to the National Archives for a new gallery and visitors center. 
He also has made gifts to Duke of $5.75 million to the Sanford School of Public Policy 
and $5 million toward the completion of Sanford’s Rubenstein Hall. 

“Libraries are at the heart of any great educational institution,” he said in announcing 
the gift. “This renovation and modernization program will help ensure that the Rare b 
Book & Manuscript Library’s priceless collection is preserved and accessible to scholars % 
and the public for decades to come.” Deepening underst 





Vibrant Memories Photography 


i =A tNG 
anding: Hindu chaplain Rajagopalan. 
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Fuqua Dean Steos Down 


Sheppard will join Duke’s Kunshan project 


2007, has accepted a new role in fundraising and business 
development for Duke Kunshan University, a partner cam- 
pus in China set to open next year. 

Sheppard—called by the Financial Times “one of the most in- 
novative business-school deans in the business’ —led Fuqua to 
improved rankings for student selectivity and faculty produc- 
tivity. He oversaw several global initiatives, including a com- 
plete redesign of the Cross-Continent and Global Executive 
M.B.A. programs, and was an early champion of Duke's Kun- 
shan project. However, this summer, faculty members at Fuqua 
delayed the initial design of two graduate courses meant to be 
part of the initial programming at the Kunshan campus. 

Sheppard had been appointed in April to a second five-year 
term as dean, which was to begin in 2012. “It is often the case 
that the person who drove significant change, especially through 
an extremely difficult economic time, is not the person to con- 
solidate the change,” Sheppard said in a statement. “Now we 


Re Sheppard, dean of the Fuqua School of Business since 


5:00 


need to consolidate the gains the school has made in all these 
areas, even as we move forward with our international plans and 
other goals.” 

Sheppard will be succeeded by William Boulding, deputy 
dean and J.B. Fuqua Professor of business administration, who 
will serve a two-year term. The university will conduct an in- 
ternational search for a permanent replacement. 

Boulding joined the Duke faculty in 1984 and has held a num- 
ber of leadership positions at Fuqua, including senior associate 
dean for all programs and associate dean for the Daytime M.B.A. 
program. As the school’s chief operating officer, he oversees aca- 
demic programs, student services, operational support, admis- 
sions, career management, information technology, and Fuqua’s 
global teams. 

Sheppard will continue to teach in Fuqua’s Global Executive 
M.B.A. program and to serve as chair of Duke CE, the corpo- 
rate-education venture he created and led as CEO for seven years 
before his appointment as dean. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Duke University Chapel Carillon 


The voice of the chapel tower—“Duke’s singing tower,” as 
Anton Brees, the first Duke carillonneur, called it—is the 
carillon, a fifty-bell instrument played daily, by hand, from 


a room directly under the bells. 


Time on weekday evenings when the carillon performances start 











Ring my bell: Carillon resides in Duke Chapel tower. 


5 Maximum duration, in minutes, of weekday recitals 


a 


10,000 — Audience members for the 1932 inaugural recital, performed by Brees 


———$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—————— $< 


2 Musicians ever to be designated as Duke University carillonneur 
(Sam Hammond ’68, M.T.S. 96 succeeded Brees) 





74.625 


Difference, in inches, between the diameters of the largest and 
smallest bells 





10.5 


Weight, in pounds, of the smallest bell—A natural in pitch—which is four 
octaves above the second-largest bell 





11,200 
63,732 


2/13/69 Date of the last performance of the theme from The Mickey Mouse 
Club—chosen to cheer up the campus during the Allen Building takeover 


—Martin DeWitt 


Weight, in pounds, of the largest bell, which is G natural in pitch 





Total weight, in pounds, of all fifty bells 
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The Class of 2015 represents 46 states and 55 countries. The state producing the most 
freshmen was California, with 19] students, or 11 percent of the incoming class. 


Alumni Giving Rises 


Record number of donors 


naggingly sluggish economy appar- 
ently isn’t deterring alumni from 
supporting their alma mater. Duke 


officials reported a record number of 


donors gave to the university during the 
past fiscal year, which ended June 30. 
For the year, 106,423 alumni and 
friends made gifts to the university total- 
ing $349.7 million, the third-highest 
total in the university's history. New com- 
mitments for the year 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Give 


a combination of 


despite economy 


new gifts and new multi-year pledges— 
totaled $436 million, a 45 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

Meanwhile, the Duke Annual Fund set 
records for both the number of donors and 
the total amount raised, with contribu- 
tions from 46,705 alumni, parents, stu- 
dents, and friends totaling $27.9 million. 

The Duke Endowment, the Charlotte- 
based charitable trust established by uni- 
versity founder James B. Duke, was the 


largest single contributor to the univer- 
sity in 2010-11, giving more than $40 
million to support the medical center, fac- 
ulty initiatives, outreach programs, and 
other Duke priorities. In addition, the en- 
dowment announced in March its inten- 
tion to contribute $80 million over 
several years, the largest gift in Duke’s 
history, to transform the West Campus 
Union and renovate Page and Baldwin au- 
ditoriums. 


Rajlakshmi De, in the footsteps of freedom 


his past spring, Rajlakshmi De 

came across a Duke e-mail mes- 

Sage mentioning the Student 

Freedom Ride, part of the Public 
Broadcasting System’s 2011 documentary 
film Freedom Riders. The event sought to 
re-create the 1961 integrated bus rides 
depicted in the film, when blacks and 
whites violated Jim Crow laws in hopes 
of desegregating buses in the South. Al- 
though De, a junior majoring in econom- 
ics, had been searching for an internship 
in finance, she was intrigued. 

“It really resonated with my thoughts 
about civic engagement and being in- 
volved in the community,” says De of the 
ride, a ten-day event starting in May that 
would trace the original Freedom Ride’s 
path from Washington, D.C, to New Or- 
leans. “When | applied, | talked a lot 
about my interests in women’s empow- 
erment and how that is another form of 
what the Freedom Riders were about.” 

De is no stranger to activism or lead- 
ership: She is a Baldwin Scholar; a writer 
for the Develle Dish, Duke’s blog on 
women’s rights; and a member of the 
Duke Partnership for Service, a campus 
volunteer group, and the Student Organ- 
ization Finance Committee, which over- 
sees the allocation of funds to various 
Student groups. As one of the forty stu- 
dents from across the country selected 
for the Student Freedom Ride, she found 





herself surrounded by college 
Students with a similar passion 
about activism and change. 

“We had this wide range of 
issues that in some ways are 
very modern and maybe very 
different than the civil rights 
movement,” she says. “But we 
had to figure out what links we 
could form and how we could 
learn from what people did fifty 
years ago.” 

De was joined on the ride by 
Joan Mulholland ’60, one of 
many original Freedom Riders 
on the bus with the students. 
Mulholland spent a year at Duke 
during 1960, but dropped out, 
seeking greater involvement in 
the civil rights movement. She 
spent more than two months in 
jail following the 1961 rides be- 
fore enrolling in a historically black 
school in Mississippi. 

On the bus, De and the other riders 
created written and video posts for the 
PBS website, from which viewers could 
track their progress. The bus stopped at 
several sites pivotal to the civil rights 
movement, including the International 
Civil Rights Center and Museum in 
Greensboro and Anniston, Alabama, the 
site of a famous bus-burning, where 
they heard original Freedom Riders recall 
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the harrowing experience. 

“One of my favorite parts was hearing 
the Riders sing their freedom songs,” 
says De. “They would make them up as 
they went, but they would have a lot of 
soul and passion. The words would be 
about freedom and justice and equality... 
and by the end, we could sing along 
with them, too. It was a huge privilege.” 

Since the ride, De has taken an inter- 
est in development economics, which 
she hopes to study during a yearlong 


A passion for activism: De with civil rights activist Bernard LaFayette, one of the original Freedom Riders. 


Stay at the London School of Economics, 
beginning this fall. 

“lve always cared about social jus- 
tice, but what the experience has taught 
me is that | can’t ever turn my back on 
it,” she says. “I have enormous agency... 
Hearing about what the original Riders 
sacrificed for what they believed in, it no 
longer makes any sense for me to be 
selfish with my career aspirations.” 


— Ariza Sullivan 







Marshall Houston 
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Fallen history: A willow oak dating to the early days of Duke succumbed to Hurricane Irene winds, toppling in front of West Duke 
Building on East Campus. 


Forces of Nature 


Campus endures brushes with earthquake, hurricane 


rientation week is often an eventful time on campus, but this year, Mother Nature 

had a few surprises for returning students. First came an earthquake, the largest 

felt by the East Coast in decades. The quake, centered near Richmond, Virginia, 
lasted for about twenty seconds on the afternoon of August 23—which happened to 
be move-in day for about 1,700 Duke first-year students. Registering 5.8 on the 
Richter scale, it was felt from Ontario to South Carolina. Around Duke, thousands no- 
ticed an unmistakable rumble under their feet, leading campus phone lines to fill with 
calls about what had happened. No injuries or physical damage were reported as a 
result of the quake, and move-in went on undeterred—although perhaps more mem- 
orably so. 

Just days later, Duke’s upperclassmen were affected by another natural event: the 
approach of Hurricane Irene. The storm was forecast to make landfall on North Car- 
olina’s eastern coast on Saturday, August 27—just twenty-four hours after dorms were 
due to open for upperclassmen to move in and two days before the start of fall-semester 
classes. Anticipating travel delays and potentially dangerous conditions, Duke stu- 
dent-affairs officers shifted plans, e-mailing students with the option of moving in ear- 
lier in the week. At the peak of move-in, housing staff checked in 671 students in 690 
minutes—all while settling the nerves of anxious parents and advising students on 
emergency procedures should the hurricane reach campus. 

Irene also caused the evacuation of the Duke Marine Lab in Beaufort, near where the 
storm was expected to make landfall. Though battered by sheeting rain and winds 
above 110 miles per hour, the campus suffered only minor damage. The lab reopened 
on the Monday following the hurricane, and classes began on Wednesday, just two 
days behind schedule. 

Meanwhile, the campus was spared the worst of Irene, which skirted to the east of 
the Triangle. Winds from the hurricane’s outer bands reached forty-five miles per hour 
in Durham, toppling several trees and knocking down power lines in a few campus- 
area neighborhoods. One prominent victim was a forty-foot-tall willow oak, which fell 
against West Duke Building on East Campus. 

By Saturday evening, however, the weather had calmed enough for 1,200 members 
of the Class of 2015 to make their way to an orientation party at the Nasher Museum 
of Art. True, a drizzly rain persisted, and the winds occasionally gusted. But the stu- 
dents didn’t seem bothered. After all, they’d already been through an earthquake. 
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A Need for Soeed 


Duke joins effort to promote 
faster Internet 


lazing Internet speeds can mean more 

than just smooth downloading. Net- 

work improvements can drive eco- 
nomic growth and stimulate a new 
generation of innovations addressing crit- 
ical needs such as health care and educa- 
tion, proponents Say. 

With those ends in mind, Duke has 
joined a group of twenty-nine universities 
in launching Gig.U, a project aimed at ac- 
celerating the deployment of ultrahigh- 
speed computer networks to leading U.S. 
universities and their surrounding com- 
munities. The project, officially called 
“Gig.U: The University Community 
Next-Generation Innovation Project,” 
draws on America’s history of research, 
community-led innovation, and entrepre- 
neurship, says Tracy Futhey, vice presi- 
dent for information technology and chief 
information officer at Duke and one of the 
early proponents of Gig.U. 

University communities increasingly 
depend on high-speed networks to edu- 
cate, collaborate, and share large amounts 
of information instantaneously. Commer- 
cial bandwidth services, however, often 
don’t adequately address the particular 
needs of university communities. The 
launch of Gig.U aims to create a favorable 
climate for next-generation network test 
beds and trigger a new generation of 
high-speed networking offerings for these 
communities. 

Gig.U will gather data on specific com- 
munities with the intent to inform high- 
speed service providers of new imple- 
mentation approaches and to enable com- 
petition to bring high-speed networks to 
research communities. The group aims for 
this process to accelerate the implemen- 
tation of new networking technology, 
bringing faster speeds to campuses and 
communities in a matter of years, rather 
than decades. 


Gig.U 
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The man replacing Steve Jobs at Apple is a Duke grad. Timothy D. Cook ™.8.A. 88 joined the 
company in 1998 and rose to chief operating officer before being named CEO in August. 











Storytelling: Resin-filled blocks created by faculty members and graduate and undergraduate students on display before being assembled into an installation. 


Memories in Amber 


Installation explores Haitian culture, history 


n Duke’s Smith Warehouse, a wall of thirty-five resin-filled 
blocks glows like a stained-glass window 


to both a resilient island culture and a 
new experiment in humanities teaching 
and outreach. 

The installation, Hazti: History Em- 
bedded in Amber, was created by faculty 
and staff members and students as part 
of the Franklin Humanities Institute’s 
first Humanities Lab, a three-year-long 
effort to integrate teaching, research, and 
service projects relating to one theme. 
The inaugural lab focuses on Haiti, 
which in 2010 was ravaged by a devas- 
tating earthquake. 

As part of the lab, students in an in- 
dependent-study course last fall worked 
with renowned Haitian artist Edouard 
Duval-Carrié to design and create the 
blocks that make up the wall. Each artist 
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a striking tribute 
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History’s ghosts: Individual block depicts images of Haiti’s 
military struggles, including images of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Jean-Claude Duvalier. 


a way 





placed images, documents, personal items, and other objects that 
capture the story of Haitians before, during, and after the earth- 


quake into a translucent block. The 
blocks were then filled with four layers of 
resin to suspend the artifacts in space and 
time. 

Duval-Carrié selected and arranged 
the blocks for the wall, which is backlit 
with LED lights. The installation offi- 
cially opened in September. 

Meanwhile, the Franklin Humani- 
ties Institute plans to build on the success 
of the pilot project by launching two new 
Humanities Labs this fall. One, titled 
BorderWork(s), examines the political, 
social, and cultural effects of defining 
boundaries between states and nations. 
Another, called GreaterThanGames, will 
focus on how digital games can, be de- 
signed to explore real-world problems. 
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A Show on the Road 


New digital collection documents the history of outdoor advertising 


part of the American landscape. 

They tell us where to fill up on 
gas, stay the night, and locate the 
best pecan logs. Sure, they clutter 
up the view and distract us with 
their corny pleas. But they also pro- 
vide a fascinating window on 
American popular culture. 

In that spirit, Duke Libraries has 
digitized more than 27,000 images 
of billboards and other outdoor ad- 
vertisements as part of a new digi- 
tal collection called ROAD 2.0. 


E them or not, billboards are 


Say it Vern,“ Ly- 


y ko 


Cultural touchstone: A 1987 billboard for Sprite featured actor Jim Varney as 
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from the vast archives of the John 
W. Hartman Center for Sales, 
Marketing & Advertising History, 
part of Duke’s Special Collections 
Library. (In fact, these 27,000 files 
represent just one-quarter of the 
Hartman Center’s collection.) 
While the collection primarily 
will aid scholars of advertising his- 
tory and consumer trends, they 
make for a tour 
through roadside America. One 
billboard, posted in the early 


fascinating 


1970s by the First National Bank 

of Arizona, depicts two hippies 

raising their fingers in peace signs. 

Next to them are the words: 
“Love...try some on your parents.” One 
can only guess at the bank’s motives for 
investing in the advertisement. 


Ernest P. Worrell, the country rube character popularized in commercials, 
television shows, and movies. 


Designed to augment the libraries’ 
Resource of Outdoor Advertising 
Descriptions (ROAD) database, re- 
leased in 2005, the collection includes 
photographs of billboards, wall paintings, 
bus shelters, taxi displays, and electric ads 


such as the neon signs in New York’s 
Times Square. The images, most taken 
between the 1930s and 1980s, are drawn 


GALLERY 


Selections from the _ 
Nasher Museum of Art 


ddressing questions of identity, Beverly Mclver’s autobio- 

graphical portraits explore not only themes of race, class, 

and gender, but also the complexities of relationships with 

family, friends, and the self. Mclver’s expressive brushwork 
quickly and effectively conveys her subject, usually the artist her- 
self, her mother, or her sister. These portraits also reveal the artist’s 
emotional relationship to the subject, which can be a maze of 
anger, love, resentment, grief, or happiness. 

Love Mom is a portrait of the artist’s late mother, Ethel Mclver, 
who was a domestic worker in Greensboro, North Carolina, around 
the time of the civil rights movement. Using bright colors that recall 
Fauvist portraiture by Henri Matisse, Mclver portrays her mother in a 
traditional portrait pose, with her head turned to look straight at the 
viewer. In the painting—based on a photograph the artist looks at 
daily—Ethel Mclver’s sympathetic eyes, shown behind glasses, con- 
nect with the viewer and with her daughter, the painter, as well. 

The painting’s simple background allows the artist's mother to 
become the sole focus. There are no distractions to pull the viewer's 
eyes away from her, nor are there visual clues as to what she is 
thinking. While Ethel Mclver’s expression is elusive and mysterious, 
the straightforward depiction nonetheless suggests the artist's love 
and respect for her mother, who died in 2004. 

Love Mom is on view with a selection of works by women artists 
from the Nasher Museum’s permanent collection through Decem- 
ber 4, 2011. 





www.nasher.duke.edu Love Mom, 2011, Beverly Mclver, American. Oil on canvas. 36 x 36 inches. Museum purchase. 
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Eat Meat? 


Author urge 


wo days after the Class of 2015 arrived 
|= campus, author Jonathan Safran 

Foer offered timely advice: “You are on 
the verge of the most transformative pe- 
riod of your life.... Be as present for this 
as you can be.” 

Foer appeared on campus to discuss his 
book Eating Animals, chosen as recom- 
mended summer reading for first-year 
students. Foer urged students to explore 
the reasons behind their food choices and 
to consider how to reconcile those choices 
with the consequences of factory farming. 


SYLLABUS 


frosh to question culinary choices 


EATING 
ANIMALS 


“My goal in writing the 
book was not to convert 
people to vegetarianism,” 
he said. But he went on to 
argue that the impact of fac- 
tory farming on the envi- 
ronment and the welfare of 
animals produced for food 
should give eaters pause. 
During the question period following 
his talk, students asked about reconciling 
their own dietary choices with family 
members who disagree, how the meat in- 


JONATHAN 
SAFRAN 
FOER 





dustry would be affected if 
people gave up eating fac- 
tory-farmed animals, why 
Foer is not a vegan, and the 
implications of the American 
diet on the global production 
and consumption of food. 

Foer’s talk was sponsored 
by the Office of Student Af- 
fairs and the Duke Alumni Association as 
part of its 2011-12 DukeReads program 
and was streamed live on Duke’s Ustream 
channel. 





Music 138S: Music and Noise: The Social Life of Sound 


ameron Indoor Stadium is fa- 

mously cramped, hot, and humid. 

Yet Louise Meintjes says the 

Cameron experience would be 
completely different without its one-of- 
a-kind sound. 

“Architecture contributes to the way 
a space gets used,” she ex- 
plains. “Often, we discuss it only 
in terms of the visuals, but the 
acoustics of Cameron Stadium 
seem crucial to its character.” 

Meintjes, professor of cul- 
tural anthropology and music, 
discusses this “aural architec- 
ture” as part of her multidisci- 
plinary course “Music and Noise: 
The Social Life of Sound.” 

Introduced just a few years 
ago, “Music and Noise” is part of 
a series of courses combining 
cultural anthropology and 
music, a growing field of study 
called ethnomusicology, which 
is the class’ central focus, in ad- 
dition to musical structures, such as 
concert halls, theaters, sports stadiums, 
and churches, and the social aspect of 
recording music. 

“The recording studio [is] like a mi- 
crocosm of the world outside, in terms 
of social relationships, race, class, gen- 
der, language,” says Meintjes, recalling a 
1992 trip to an apartheid-era South 


African recording studio in which multi- 
lingual music producers played arbiters 
between sound engineers and the musi- 
cians with whom they could not com- 
municate. “People play different kinds 
of roles because of the skill sets they 
bring, but the sociology of it is just as 





important... There were all these plays 
of power over who had creative control, 
and it had a lot to do with social hierar- 
chies in the context of South Africa in the 
1990s.” 

The same recording session prompted 
Meintjes’ interest in recording as an as- 
pect of sociology and compelled her to 
design a course around it. Among the 
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Students’ early assignments is to define 
noise; at first they’re asked to discuss 
noises they “wish would go away.” An- 
other assignment is to design a “sound 
walk,” a path one could trace and gather 
the essence of East Campus (the class- 
room Is inside the Biddle Music Building) 
by means of aural intake. 

Meintjes describes a major chal- 
lenge of the class as finding a cen- 
tral point for students to discuss 
their knowledge of music and lis- 
tening. Everyone, she says, listens 
differently. While this means a vast 
platform for discussion, it can also 
mean that common ground Is diffi- 
cult to find. The students, however, 
learn to speak each other’s musical 
languages and help each other 
“listen in different ways.” Meintjes 
also helps students understand the 
sociology of listening and record- 
ing, recalling in particular a visit to 
last semester’s Nasher Museum of 
Art exhibition “The Record.” 

“One student wrote about the fact 
that he had never played a record be- 
fore,” she says. “I realized...! could use 
the changing experiences of students in 
helping them think about how listening 
is socialized.” 

While Meintjes’ class covers a variety 
of topics and their relation to sound, the 
core concept, she says, is simple. 


“The course is about how we learn 
through our ears,” she explains. She 
wants her students to leave with “a 
sense of the pleasures of listening, the 
politics of listening, the history of listen- 
ing, and the potential of listening.” 


Professor 

Louise Meintjes is a graduate of the 
University of Texas—Austin, where she 
earned a master’s in music and a Ph.D. 
in cultural anthropology. She has written 
one book, Sound of Africal: Making Music 
Zulu ina South African Studio, and is 
working on her second, Dust of the Zulu: 
Ngoma Song, Dance and Masculinity in 
the Post Apartheid Struggle. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings and Recordings 

Zimbabwe: Shona Mbira Music by 
Rounder Records; Voice of the Rainfor- 
est: A Day in the Life of the Kaluli People 
by Rykodisc Records; various articles and 
CD tracks 


Assignments 

Weekly attendance, short writing as- 
signments, midterm test, final quiz, and 
research paper or sound project 


—Ariza Sullivan 






Dennis Morris 


AVA SIO Veale ita 


Collector explores black 
identity through photographs 


hen Kenneth Montague was grow- 

ing up in the Canadian border town 

of Windsor in the 1960s, he didn’t 
exactly fit in. The son of Jamaican immi- 
grants, he was more attracted to the scene 
across the river in Detroit, a vibrant cen- 
ter of African-American culture. The 
city’s political activism and powerful 
music influenced Montague and encour- 
aged him to think more deeply about his 
own identity as a black Canadian. 

As an adult, Montague continued that 
quest by collecting art. Now a dentist 
based in Toronto, he operates Wedge Cu- 
ratorial Projects to investigate black iden- 
tity through exhibitions, publications, 
and educational programs around con- 
temporary art. 

A sample of Montague’s collection is 
now on view at the Nasher Museum of 
Art through January 2012. The exhibi- 
tion, “Becoming: Photographs from the 
Wedge Collection,” features more than 
100 original photographic portraits by 
more than sixty global artists. 

“T grew up asking the question, ‘Who 
am |?’, and I am drawn to artists who 
search for that same answer,’ Montague 
says. “The portraits in ‘Becoming’ reflect 
memory, nostalgia, history, achievement, 
and promise. These things are all impor- 
tant to me.” 
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Identifying factors: Wedge Collection includes Dennis Morris’ Sister Cool, Jiirgen Schadeberg’s Making Up (Priscilla Mtimkulu), 
and Charlie Phillips’ Notting Hill Couple, clockwise from top left. 


Additional programming surrounding ings, and an “Art for All” event with the 


the exhibition will include a talk by Mon- North Carolina Central University Art 
tague on September 27, two film screen- | Museum on November 10. 
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Think again: Anole lizards are more cognitively advanced than previously believed. 


Problem Solvers 


Researchers find surprising smarts in lizards 


ropical lizards may be slow, but they aren’t dumb. They can do some problem-solvy- 
ing tasks as well as birds and mammals, a new study shows. A Duke team tested 
Puerto Rican anoles on several cognitive tasks and found they can learn and remem- 
ber to solve a problem they've never faced before. The results challenge the scientific 
stereotype that reptiles have limited cognitive abilities and methods for finding food. 

The lizards’ success on a worm-based test normally used on birds was “completely 
unexpected,” says Duke biologist Manuel Leal, an assistant professor of biology who 
led the study. 

Leal tested the lizards using a method he’d previously seen used on sparrows, setting 
up a wooden block with two wells, one that was empty and one that held a worm but 
was covered by a cap. Four lizards, two male and two female, passed the test by either 
biting the cap or bumping it out of the way to reach the worm. 

The lizards solved the problem in three fewer attempts than birds typically need to 
flip the correct cap, Leal says. In addition, while birds usually get up to six chances a 
day, lizards only eat once a day and therefore get to attempt the challenge less fre- 
quently. In other words, if a lizard makes a mistake, it has to remember how to correct 
it until the next day. 

Even when Leal covered both wells, the lizards learned to find the worm by remem- 
bering the cap’s color or brightness. 

Leal’s experiment “clearly demonstrates” that when faced with a situation the lizards 
had never experienced, most were able to devise a way to solve the problem. Their 
ability to “unlearn” a behavior, a skill that eludes some mammalian species, is the mark 
of a cognitively advanced animal, says Jonathan Losos, a biologist at Harvard University 
who was not involved in the study. 
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Cure for Chlamydia 
Molecule blocks bacteria’s 
Spread 





esearchers at Duke Medical Center 

have discovered a way to block the 

damaging actions of chlamydia, the 
bacterium responsible for the largest 
number of sexually transmitted infections 
in the U.S. 

The team, which included Duke micro- 
biologists and chemists, designed a mol- 
ecule that takes away the bacteria’s 
self-defense mechanisms. The therapies 
that could come from this discovery mark 
a new type of antimicrobial approach. In- 
stead of directly killing the bacteria, they 
will disarm a central weapon of chlamydia 
and let the body take care of the rest. 

The new molecule targets CPAF, a vir- 
ulence factor produced by chlamydia that 
keeps cells invaded by pathogens from 
dying. In that way, CPAF gives chlamydia 
bacteria an extended chance to multiply 
and stay hidden from the body’s natural 
defenses. 

When CPAF is effectively inhibited, 
says Raphael Valdivia, an associate profes- 
sor of molecular genetics and microbiol- 
ogy and head of the research team, the 
infected cells effectively “commit suicide.” 

Chlamydia infections are initially 
symptomless but can become chronic in 
women and lead to pelvic inflammatory 
disease and infertility. While these infec- 
tions can be treated with antibiotics, 
chlamydia can be contracted multiple 
times, with negative effects building over 
time. There are nearly three million new 
cases in the U.S. each year. 
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Infection detection: Transmission electron micrograph image 
of chlamydia bacteria (red) inside a human cell. 








Up in the Air 


Cloud computing on the rise 


rely on cloud computing for IT activ- 
ities in the next three to five years, ac- 
cording to a recent Duke/CFO Magazine 
Global Business Outlook Survey. 
The shift to the cloud—where informa- 
tion is saved and shared over an online 


Verona percent of U.S. firms will 
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network, rather than on office-based hard- 
drives—will continue despite lingering 
concerns about security, integration with 
existing systems, and functionality ex- 
pressed by CFOs surveyed. 

“The practical advantages of cloud 
computing are winning out over the po- 


tential drawbacks of dealing with a still- 
developing technology,” says John Gra- 
ham, professor of finance at the Fuqua 
School of Business and director of the sur- 
vey. ‘Companies appear to be embracing 
cloud computing as a new IT paradigm.” 


n September 9, 1918, President 

Woodrow Wilson wrote to Ray- 

mond Fosdick, coordinator of 

the War Department’s Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. The end 
of the war was in sight, and it was esti- 
mated that the demobilization of nearly 
four million U.S. troops would require at 
least two years and a staggering sum for 
programs to maintain morale. Wilson re- 
quested that aid organizations pool their 
resources on a massive single campaign 
to raise funds for soldier-morale pro- 
grams “in order that the spirit of the 
country in this matter may be expressed 
without distinction of race or religious 
opinion in support of what is in reality a 
common service.” 

Seven organizations—the YMCA, 
YWCA, American Library Association, War 
Camp Community Service, National 
Catholic War Council (Knights of Colum- 
bus), Jewish Welfare Board, and Salva- 
tion Army—set out to raise $170 million 
during a one-week fundraising drive in 
November 1918. With a nearly $1 million 
operating budget, a National Publicity 
Committee was formed and chaired by 
Bruce Barton, a magazine editor who 
was an official with the YMCA. All media 
would be employed: print, outdoor ad- 
vertising, leaflets, stickers, lapel pins, 
radio spots, motion-picture shorts. 

The resulting United War Work 


Building morale: United War Work Campaign scrapbook. 


Campaign was a resounding success, 
raising more than $203 million for 
soldier-aid programs. It was hailed 
inthe press at the time as the largest 
fundraising event in history. 


The John W. Hartman Center for Sales, 


Advertising & Marketing History—part of 
Duke’s Rare Book, Manuscript, and Spe- 
cial Collections Library—holds a copy of 
the Work Campaign scrapbook, contain- 
ing a collection of fundraising and 
morale-boosting materials produced for 
the multi-institutional drive. The scrap- 


book includes more than twenty color 
posters, along with handbills, brochures, 
stickers, song lyrics, newspaper ads, and 
cartoons. Among the topics addressed 
are women’s wartime work (“The Girl 
Behind the Man Behind the Gun”) and 
the promotion of various aid services. 
Common slogans included “Back Up the 
Boys” and “Morale Is Winning the War.” 
The campaign also may have been 
the launching platform for one of Amer- 
ica’s most successful advertising agen- 
cies. Ad men Roy Durstine and Alexander 
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Osborn worked on the campaign along- 
side Bruce Barton. In early 1919, the three 
men founded Barton Durstine & Osborn, 
which merged in 1928 to become Batten 
Barton Durstine & Osborn (BBDO) and 
rapidly grew to be one of the largest and 
most respected advertising agencies in 
the US. 

—Richard Collier Jr. 

http://library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 
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Should there be a market in 
human organs? 


It’s easy to make organ markets look 
nasty. The prospect of the poor liter- 
ally selling their bodies to the rich 
makes us recoil in disgust. But while 
the act of donating an organ ts ac- 
cepted as good, it is not without ethi- 
cal questions. We may wish for a 
bright line between selfless gifts and 
selfish markets, but we constantly 
cross it in both directions. 

For example, gifts can mask self-in- 
terest. They are an effective way to 
put people in your debt. A request 
from a friend is hard to refuse. We 
calculate very precisely the “right” 
amount to spend on a present when 
birthdays or holidays come around. 
Meanwhile, market exchanges are 
routinely moralized. There are good 
and bad ways to spend. We are care- 
ful to pay people depending on their 
status and our ties to them. Some we 
pay in public, others in private. Some 
we pay in cash by the hour, others we 
discreetly reimburse later. 

We also mix these forms, as with 
gifts of money. A lawful market for 
organs would probably be considered 
more legitimate with gift-like as- 
pects. We see this in the case of 
human eggs, where the language and 
form of donation predominate, even 
as the goods are bought and sold. The 
underlying balance of power in these 
exchanges matters as much as their 
outward form, with the form often 
expressing and reinforcing that bal- 
ance. So in one possible world, we ex- 
change organs for money in gift-like 
ways, through reimbursements and 
with social benefits—such as health 
services—that help make the sacrifice 
plausibly fair. 

In a different world, we insist peo- 
ple have a moral obligation to donate, 
for the common good. But everyone 
except the donor profits from the 
gift, and the common good is just a 
rhetorical device, not an institutional 
reality. Take your pick. 

—Kieran Healy 


Healy is an associate professor in sociology 
and the Kenan Institute for Ethics 
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The Ultimate Game of Tag 


New photo app recognizes more than just faces 


any photo applications can guess the subjects of your digital images using facial- 
recognition software. But a new application, developed by students from Duke and 
the University of South Carolina, goes considerably deeper, promising to automat- 
ically tag photos in a digital collection with names, places, activities, and even emotions. 

The app, called TagSense, taps into the trove of data collected by mobile devices to 
figure out what’s going on in a set of images. For example, it can use a mobile phone's 
sound and motion detectors to determine whether photo subjects are standing still, bowl- 
ing, or dancing. It can even detect snow or rain by browsing weather conditions at the 
time and location of the shot. 

To test the application’s tagging prowess, students snapped more than 200 photos at 
various locations around the Duke campus, including classroom buildings, gyms, and 
the Nasher Museum of Art. They found TagSense outperformed current versions of 
Apple’s iPhoto and Google’s Picasa, demonstrating “greater sophistication,” says Romit 
Roy Choudhury, assistant professor of electrical and computer engineering and an adviser 
on the project. 

Tagging sophistication is important given the exploding number of digital images 
most users are keeping on personal computers, says Xuan Bao, a Ph.D. student in com- 
puter science and one of the developers. Multiple layers of data make it easier to retrieve 
specific images from large sets, he explains. 

“So, for example, if you've taken a bunch of photographs at a party, it would be easy 
at a later date to search for just photographs of happy people dancing,” adds co-developer 
Chuan Qin, a visiting graduate student from USC. “Or more specifically, what if you 
just wanted to find photographs only of Mary dancing at the party and didn’t want to 
look through all the photographs of Mary?” 

The students envision that TagSense would most likely be adopted by groups of people, 
allowing data to be collected and shared among all of their mobile devices. The current 
application is a prototype, and the researchers believe that a commercial product could 
be available in a few years. 

The research was supported by the National Science Foundation. Roy Choudhury’s 
Systems Networking Research Group also receives funding from Microsoft, Nokia, Ver- 
izon, and Cisco. 





Exploring Addiction 
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Duke biologist Fred Nijhout figured out one of nature’s mysteries by describing how caterpillars transform 
into moths and butterflies, His research showed that low oxygen levels signal the insect that it’s time to molt. 


Cocaine, heroin activate same genes as salt 


may have gained some of their addic- 

tive power by hijacking the same 
nerve cells and connections in the brain 
that serve a powerful, ancient instinct: the 
appetite for salt. 

The study, conducted by researchers at 
Duke Medical Center and colleagues in 
Australia, shows how certain genes are 
regulated in the hypothalamus, a part of 
the brain that controls the equilibrium of 
salt, water, energy, reproduction, and 
other rhythms. The scientists found—at 
least in rats—that the gene patterns acti- 
vated by stimulating an instinctive be- 
havior, salt appetite, were the same 
groups of genes regulated by 
addiction to cocaine or opi- 
ates such as heroin. 

The findings, say Wolf- 
gang Liedtke, an assistant 
professor of medicine and 
neurobiology at Duke and 
co-lead author of the study, 
published in Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sct- 
ences, ‘could lead to a new 
understanding of addic- 
tions and the detrimental 
consequences when obesity- 
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generating foods are overloaded with 
sodium”—and could lead to new treat- 
ments. 

“Though instincts like salt appetite are 
basically genetic neural programs, they 
may be substantially changed by learning 
and cognition,” says co-lead author Derek 
Denton, a professor at the University of 
Melbourne and the Florey Neuroscience 
Institute. “Once the genetic program 1s 
operating, experiences that are part of the 
execution of the program become embod- 
ied in the overall patterns of an individ- 
ual’s behavior, and some scientists have 
theorized that drug addiction may use 
nerve pathways of instinct.” 

Deeply embedded path- 
ways of an ancient instinct 
may explain why addiction 
treatment with the chief ob- 
jective of abstinence is so dif- 
ficult, Denton says. Liedtke 
suggests that this might be 
relevant given the apprecia- 
ble success of approaches 
that don’t involve absti- 
nence, like replacing heroin 
with methadone and ciga- 
rettes with nicotine gum or 
patches. 





Still Waters 
Imagining a ship invisible to 
waves 


building a boat. At this point, it’s a 

theoretical boat—a postulated de- 
sign, really—but it might end up revolu- 
tionizing the shipping industry. That’s 
because Urzhumov’s boat makes water 
stand still. 

Urzhumovy accomplishes that trick by 
envisioning a “cloak” made of porous ma- 
terials that would cover a boat’s hull. The 
cloak would pump water through holes 
and passages at the same speed as sur- 
rounding water, preventing it from being 
displaced by the ship. “Ships expend a 
great deal of energy pushing the water 
around them out of the way as they move 
forward,” says Urzhumov. “What our 
cloak accomplishes is that it reduces the 
mass of fluid that has to be displaced to a 
bare minimum.” And that could mean 
faster, more energy-efficient ocean liners. 

Urzhumoy, an assistant research profes- 
sor in electrical and computer engineering, 
works in the laboratory of David R. Smith, 
William Bevan Professor of electrical and 
computer engineering. Smith’s lab made 
news in 2006 by devising cloaks that 
make objects seem invisible to light and 
sound. This follows the same basic princi- 
ple, using manmade materials to alter the 
normal forces of nature. The U.S. Office of 
Naval Research helped fund his work. 


[Jo engineer Yaroslav Urzhumov 1s 


Randall Kramer, professor of environmental economics and 
global health, has been appointed deputy director of the Duke 
Global Health Institute. 


Richard G. Newell, Gendell Associate Professor of energy 
and environmental economics, is returning to Duke after tak- 
ing a two-year leave to serve as administrator of the U.S. En- 
ergy Information Administration, where he was assigned to 
gather impartial data on the energy sector. 


Congressman David Price (D-N.C.), former professor of pub- 
lic policy and political science, received the John Tyler Cald- 
well Award for the Humanities for his contributions to 
educational, cultural, and civic life in North Carolina. 


e Two-time NCAA champion diver Nick McCrory ‘13 wona 


gold medal at the AT&T National Diving Championships in 
August. McCrory won the men’s 10-meter event. 


John D. Simon, vice provost for academic affairs for the past 
six years, was named executive vice president and provost of 
the University of Virginia. Simon, the George B. Geller Pro- 
fessor of chemistry, had served on Duke’s faculty since 1998. 


Adam Perlman joined Duke as executive director of Duke 
Integrative Medicine. Perlman previously was executive di- 
rector of the Institute for Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine at the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New 


Jersey. 
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Having a Ball 


Rebecca Smith snines 


ne of the most peculiar scenes at a 

FIFA Women's World Cup press 

area this summer was in Sinsheim, 

Germany, where more than a dozen 
German reporters ignored a live broadcast 
of the host country’s match against France 
ona TV a few feet away, and instead fo- 
cused ona lengthy discussion with a Duke 
grad from California. 

Not that Rebecca Smith 03 ts a random 
Duke grad. She’s the captain and defensive 
anchor of the New Zealand women’s soc- 
cer team and had just scored one of two 
late goals to give her team a 2-2 tie against 
Mexico, a talented team that had upset the 
U.S. in World Cup qualifying. It was the 
first time in New Zealand’s nine World 
Cup games that it had tasted something 





other than defeat. The reporters—familiar 
with Smith because she plays profession- 
ally for the German squad VfL Wolfs- 
as Smith handled the 


interview, conducted in German, as deftly 





burg—watched 
as she controls a cross-field pass. 

And no wonder: German is one of four 
languages Smith speaks well, not counting 
Norwegian, which she is learning from a 
teammate. Though she studied Spanish at 
Duke, she now considers it among her 
weaker languages. 

“T think the only way to really under- 
stand a culture [and a person] is to learn 
the language,” she says. 

Soccer has given Smith a path to expe- 
rience several new cultures in her young 
life. Growing up near Los Angeles, she ex- 
celled in a range of sports. She played base- 
ball on boys’ teams throughout much of 
her childhood, competed in tennis, and 
was good enough at basketball to attract 


(Eile) el-agelansles 


Phileas Fogg needed eighty days to circumnavigate the 


some college recruiting interest. She also 
danced and, like many California kids, was 
drawn to beach sports, including surfing 
and skateboarding. Even after qualifying 
for the U.S. Youth Soccer Olympic Devel- 
opment Program, she resisted the call to 
abandon her other pursuits. “My interest 
wasn t strong enough at such an age to re- 
ally commit my whole life just to one ac- 
tivity or sport,” she says. 

At Duke, “the soccer bug had definitely 
bit her,” says coach Robbie Church, who 
took over the program before Smith’s jun- 
ior year. “She was trying to get better. She 
was doing a lot of technical work. She was 
always working on different parts of her 
game.” 

Smith had the benefit of working closely 
with assistant coach Carla Overbeck, who 
like Smith was a central defender during 
her playing career. “She wasn’t very fast, 
but neither was I,” says Overbeck, who 
won World Cup titles with the U.S. na- 
tional team in 1991 and 1999. “Everyone 
knows that when you play in the middle 
of the soccer field, speed is not a necessity. 
She was confident, she didn’t have a prob- 


lem organizing her midfielders in front of 


her, she was well-liked on the team, and 
her work ethic was very good.” 

By her senior year, Smith was team cap- 
tain 





and now entirely serious about see- 
ing how far soccer could take her. First 
came a call from New Zealand, where her 
mother and father were born; Smith 
joined the national team in 2003 and has 
competed with the Kiwis ever since. 
“She’s been a leader for the New Zealand 
team for. so many years,” says New 
Zealand teammate Ali Riley. “I look up 


globe, but the Duke men’s basketball team did it in just twelve— 


and played some hoops along the way. The team’s summer trip to China and 

Dubai featured four exhibition games—all won by the Blue Devils—and visits to the 
Great Wall, Tiananmen Square, the site of the Beijing Olympic.Games, and Dubai's 
Burj Khalifa, the world’s tallest building. But the 20,000-mile journey turned out to 
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on women’s soccer's expanding world stage 


to her. She’s a rock in the back.” 

But New Zealand wouldn't be the only 
stamp on her passport. Between appear- 
ances for the national team, Smith has 
competed professionally for clubs in the 
U.S., Germany, Sweden, and Australia. 
Her odyssey began in 2004, when she 
joined the powerhouse German club FFC 
Frankfurt. Training alongside several 
players from Germany’s national team, 
Smith received a fast education in inter- 
national soccer. 

“That was tough,” Smith says. “You 
know that saying, being thrown in the 
deep end? Yeah, that was me, treading 
water. Before I came, the team went 
through some internal changes that I did- 
n't know about, so I was thrown into a 
team that didn’t really know I was com- 
ing, where very few players spoke Eng- 
lish, all the trainings were in German, 
and no one really translated.” 

The following season, she moved to a 
club in Sweden. Although this time many 
of her teammates spoke English, Smith 
again absorbed herself in the local lan- 
guage and culture. She loved both—but 
when VfL Wolfsburg came calling in 
2009, she couldn’t refuse an opportunity 
to return to Germany, which was already 
bubbling with excitement about hosting 
the World Cup. 

As in the U.S., European professional 
women’s soccer isn’t the most lucrative 
career field. But Smith has nurtured her 
professional life outside soccer. An eco- 
nomics major at Duke, she earned an 
M.B.A. from a university in Hanover, 
completing the program during the 
2009-10 soccer season. This fall, she’ll 


be.everrmore epiethan planned. Because of mechanical problems with its original 
charter jetythe team used a smaller plane, requiring more stops. In all, the travelers 
visitedSeven countries before returning for the start of fall classes. 
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Kickin’ it: Smith edges past Japan’s Kozue Ando during the FIFA Women’s World Cup match last summer in Germany; her New 


Zealand team lost the game 2-1. 


join several other players in working for 
Volkswagen, the dominant company in 
Wolfsburg and club sponsor. 

“T have always chosen to work or study 
as well as playing soccer because I think 
it’s important to keep a good balance in 
my life,” Smith says. “Not only because 
from one day to the next I could get a ca- 
reer-ending injury, but also because no 
woman can retire on a soccer career. | 
think it’s important to have some sort of 
interest in another career.” 

At the same time, she is pleased by the 
growing popularity of women’s soccer, 


particularly in the afterglow of the World 
Cup, which drew huge crowds through- 
out Germany and had a strong following 
of fans tuning in from the U.S. 

“In my eighth season as a pro soccer 
player, I can say there have been huge 
steps forward in women’s soccer in terms 
of game quality, fitness, training, coach- 
ing, quality of players, technique, and just 
overall style,” Smith says. “With more at- 
tractive soccer come more fans to watch 
and more demand, so players can make a 
decent living.” 

Perhaps even in the U.S. one day? 
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Laurence Griffiths - FIFA/FIFA via Getty Images 


“Who knows?” Smith says. “I would 
never say no to a great opportunity. I think 
I have always been open to all kinds of dif- 
ferent opportunities and possibilities.” 

—Beau Dure 


Dure 91 writes about soccer, mixed martial 
arts, and Olympic sports. His first book, Long- 
Range Goals: The Success Story of Major 
League Soccer, was published in 2010 by Po- 
tomac Books. He covered the 2011 Women’s 
World Cup for espnW, ESPN's website for fe- 
male athletes and fans, and saw two of New 
Zealand's three games. 
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This summer, President Richard H. Brodhead spent three 
weeks traveling in Asiaand Africa to take the measure of 


Duke’s growing presence on those continents, The trip— 
the first time a sitting Duke president visited Africa— 
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Shortly before the fall semester, Brodhead sat down to 
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Richard H. Brodhead 


President, Duke University As you visited with students and faculty 


members in Asia and Africa, what did you 
find most striking? 
It was a fascinating three weeks. Until 
you go in person, you can’t begin to 
imagine the depth and richness of 
Duke’s presence in other places, all the 
ways Duke is helping with world prob- 
lems and adding to our own understand- 
ing along the way. Each day highlighted 
different aspects of Duke by showing 
Duke’s reflection somewhere else. 

Since I’ve been to China and Singapore 
a fair bit, the Africa part of the trip was 
the most eye-opening. On the shores of 
Lake Victoria, I visited a sanctuary cre- 
ated by a Duke Divinity School faculty 
member where people from war-torn re- 
gions are promoting the work of recon- 
ciliation. In Tanzania, I visited a medical 
center where Duke medical faculty have 
collaborated for over twenty years. With 
Duke support, they had recently secured 
a $10 million grant to promote the 


We think that engagement with China will 
be crucial to our students’ understanding 
of our interdependent world. 


training of health personnel. In this re- 
mote location, it was extraordinary to see 
these new research and teaching pro- 
grams supported by the latest technol- 
ogy and to learn of all the ways Duke 
faculty and staff continue to help. 
Probably my favorite experience was 
going to see the DukeEngage students in 
action. One day we drove to two small 
villages on the side of Mount Kiliman- 
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jaro. In one, Duke students were using 
their engineering training to fix medical 
machines. In the other, Duke global 
health students were teaching biology to 
kids so eager to learn that they had come 
to school on a holiday. 

At Duke, we talk about bringing 
knowledge to the service of society. It 
was just phenomenal to see what that 
amounts to in practice. 


What was it like to encounter the future Duke 
in Kunshan campus that’s drawing closer to 
completion? 

The first time I went to Kunshan, the site 
had absolutely nothing on it. It was just 
empty, clear ground. Now, the buildings 
are topped out, and you can easily imag- 
ine them being hives of activity. 


How do you respond to concerns about the vi- 
ability of that project? 

Negotiating the logistics of our pro- 
grams with China took longer than we 
expected. But when you talk to anybody 
who's ever done anything in China, they 
will tell you the same thing. The Chi- 
nese need time to build shared under- 
standing and mutual trust—there’s no 
rushing the process. 

Now that we've reached basic agree- 
ments on Duke Kunshan, we're ready to 
look at the content of the specific pro- 
grams. That’s a school-by-school activity. 
The global health faculty have taught 
certificate programs in China before, so 
they’re already pretty far advanced in 
their thinking. Our colleagues in the 
business school are hard at work on their 
plans. The provost had meetings at the 
beginning of the summer with Duke fac- 


ulty from several other schools who 
might be interested in teaching at Kun- 
shan at some later point. 

We should remember that part of 
Kunshan’s value is as a space for experi- 
mentation. We intend to start fairly 
small, learn from our efforts, and build 
on that knowledge as we go forward. 


Does 2012 still strike you as a reasonable start 
date for Kunshan? 


The campus the municipality of Kun- 
shan is building will open in the 2012- 
13 academic year. I’m betting that more 
likely it will be early in 2013. It would 
be better to move forward in a careful 
and considered way than to rush to meet 
a certain date. 


Are you confident, personally, that the 
academic-freedom conventions guiding 
discussion in the Kunshan classroom would 
be recognizable to a Duke classroom? 


Freedom of inquiry and freedom of ex- 
pression are the founding principles of 
American higher education. If the Chi- 
nese want to experience high-quality 
Western education, and that is their mo- 
tive for inviting a school like Duke, they 
will have to accommodate these princi- 
ples. We have made that clear from the 
beginning. At the same time, we know 
that China does not have the same cul- 
ture surrounding personal freedom that 
we re familiar with in this country. As 
good global citizens, we will need to un- 
derstand these differences while standing 
by our own core values. 

I take your question very seriously, but 
some things help. First, we are leading 
with professional-school courses that 
have fairly tailored aims, and we'll have a 
chance to gain experience before we ex- 
pand. Second, we have consulted other 
Western universities with existing proj- 
ects in China. Every one of them says 
that if they had it to do over again, they 
absolutely would open a China program. 
Many testify that the norms of free in- 
quiry and expression inside such pro- 
grams are very different from the society 
at large. 

On my trip this summer, I saw a bit of 
such cultural change. The first time I 
lectured at a Chinese university, seven 
years back, the question period was to- 
tally perfunctory. Students read polite 
questions off cards, and it was not clear 
that they had even written them. When 
I lectured at Wuhan University this 
June, the Q&A period was amazingly 
free and lively. 


But the heart of the matter is this: If 
you want to enjoy the identical freedoms 
you would at home, you have to stay 
home. If you want to engage the world, 
you have to venture into foreign spaces. 
We think that engagement with China 
will be crucial to our students’ under- 
standing of our interdependent world. So 
we ve embarked on this experiment— 
and we will carefully monitor the results. 


You’ve started work on the American Acad- 
emy’s Commission on the Humanities and 
Social Sciences that you’re co-chairing. What 
sort of impact are you expecting it to make? 


A range of people in different parts of 
American society were asked if they 
would be part of this commission—not 
only university presidents, but also CEOs 
of major corporations, congressmen, 
newspaper commentators, museum di- 
rectors. Almost everyone said yes, and 
said yes instantly. It’s a group of people 
united by the fact that they understand 
that the future health of this country is, 
in the most direct way, a function of edu- 
cation. A strong case has been built for 
math and science education in recent 
years, but what we really need is broad, 
comprehensive education—an education 
that includes math and science but also 
history, ethics, everything that prepares 
you to be familiar with foreign cultures, 
and everything that trains people in the 
arts of expression and interpretation. The 
commission has only met once, but the 
level of enthusiasm was high. It’s our 
hope to support this broad form of edu- 
cation at every age and every part of our 
society. 


As a humanities scholar, what do you think 
recent political events signal about the shape 
of American culture? 


We expect people around the world to 
think of democracy as the highest form 
of human society, but to win that re- 
spect, we ourselves need to present it ina 
more attractive light. If you're a good ar- 
guer, you know how to follow the argu- 
ments of others and understand the 
partial truth of other people’s point of 
view, then help them to understand your 
point of view. That’s a fundamental skill. 
But a dialogue where everyone pretends 
that there’s no right answer except on 
their side—it’s just hard to see how 
that’s going to get us anywhere. 


Certainly the biggest financial infusion of late 
has come from The Duke Endowment’s $80 
million commitment to renew Baldwin Audi- 
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torium, Page Auditorium, and the West Cam- 
pus Union. How do you think those projects 
will affect the student experience? 


The West Union, Page, and Baldwin are 
the core common spaces of this campus, 
but for many years they've looked shabby 
and haven't functioned the way they 
should. This is our chance to turn them 
into scenes of vibrant communal experi- 
ence. When we built the Nasher Mu- 
seum and the Bostock Library, they 
instantly filled with life. I'm confident 
we ll be seeing the same magic with 
these structures. 


UNC, our neighbor down the road, is immersed 
in a controversy surrounding football. And 
this week [in early August], a number of 
university presidents are gathering in Indi- 
anapolis to talk about the vitality of the 
Current intercollegiate-sports model. Are 

you concerned that expectations of football 
Success Will put new pressure on Duke’s 
academic program? 

You and J are sitting in the very chairs in 
which I interviewed [football coach] 
David Cutcliffe. David Cutcliffe said to 
me, “I will never come to you to pressure 
you to lower the admissions expectations 
for football players.” He said, “The last 
thing I want is someone on the field 
whose mind is preoccupied by how 
poorly they're doing in their courses.” 
And indeed, last year the Duke football 
team had a grade-point average higher 
than 3.0. Now, I’m looking for this to be 
the year when Duke has wonderful suc- 
cess on the football field. But it will al- 
ways be my pride that our players came 
here for reasons in addition to football. 


What did you read over the summer? 


Lots of good books! Most recently, Ann 
Pachett’s novel State of Wonder and Noah 
Feldman’s Scorpions, the history of the 
justices brought onto the Supreme Court 
by FDR. They were brought in to try to 
create a New Deal majority, but soon 
thereafter, the issues that came before the 
court turned out to be totally different 
from New Deal issues—issues of civil 
rights, personal privacy, issues that con- 
tinue to be timely. I must be the last per- 
son in the world to have read Angle of 
Repose, by Wallace Stegner, which I 
loved. And after flying from Tanzania to 
Uganda, I re-read the history of the ex- 
ploration of the sources of the Nile, Te 
White Nile by Alan Moorehead. 


The interview was conducted, condensed, and 


edited by Robert J. Bliwise. 
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Confessions of 6 eatumRelt 


te student becomes 


ver the course of my graduate ed 
ucation at Duke, I was zapped by 
electrodes, pricked by needles, 


dazed by pharmaceuticals, and | 


can even say that I shared three of 


my four primary bodily fluids. 

While it may sound like I spent my time 
exploring the shady side of the student 
body, I actually got paid to do these things. 
I was a lab rat—a research-study partic- 
ipant. I took part in some twenty-five 
studies that would pay, typically, $10 to 
$20 an hour to participants willing to un- 


dergo cognitive tests, pop experimental 


pills, and have their brains scanned in 


a Willing 


if not always 


t in multiple experiments 


MRI machines. And for much of my col- 
lege career, | was willing—at least until I 
did an experiment with an anti-seizure pull 
that caused a harrowing, drug-induced 
nightmare involving my sinking into a pit 
of quicksand. 

But with graduation around the cor- 
ner—and a mere $330 in the bank and no 
job lined up—I needed some quick cash. 


So I came out of lab-rat retirement and 


signed up for eight studies in my last nine 
days at Duke. 

My first couple of studies were easy 
enough. I'd receive $10 an hour to take a 
series of cognitive tests such as connecting 
dots and navigating through mazes on 
paper. Things took a turn for the weird, 
though, when I did a study with Duke’s 
Social Sciences Research Institute. A re- 
searcher led me into an empty room with 
a computer at the far end. He told me to 
fill out a questionnaire and memorize an 
instruction manual from the 1940s as best 
I could—which seemed like the most bor- 
ing task ever assigned to a human being. 
(Since this study is ongoing, I’ve altered 
some minor details so as not to compro- 
mise the results of future experiments.) 

On a table next to the computer was a 





curiously placed stack of pictures of buxom 
B-list starlets flashing come-hither smirks. 
I tried to stay focused on the manual, but 
every few seconds, my eyes would wander 
over to the pictures. 

The room was eerily quiet, giving me 
liberty to swivel my index finger into my 
right nostril, trying to dislodge what felt 
like a crusty arrowhead. But then I 
paused—with finger still hooked in 
nose—to eye the walls, wondering if some- 
one, on some television screen somewhere, 
was watching. 

After I finished reading the manual, the 
researcher came in and—much to my hor- 
ror—trevealed that he had been videotaping 
me. The real purpose of the experiment 
had to do with self-control, not memory. 
If I gave him permission to view the video 


group of disorder-free participants. 

For my final experiment, I signed up to 
be a part of the control group for an ex- 
periment on schizophrenia. At the lab, I 
emptied my pockets and took off my belt. 
I walked through a metal detector and 
stood warily in front of the MRI machine. 
It was humming, buzzing, and glow- 
ing—a bagel-shaped portal that has 
enough magnetic power to suck steel 
hand tools out of one’s grip from several 
feet away. It seemed alive. 

I lay vampire-like on the bed as a tech- 
nologist strapped a breathing belt around 
my waist and clamped a pulse detector 
around my left index finger. She also 
hooked up an eye tracker on my plastic hel- 
met that collects data when pupils dilate. 
I stuffed plugs into my ears, and she 


study began, I was shown a photograph, 
followed by a series of random images that 
I was to try to memorize. After that, I'd see 
just one image. My task was to click a but- 
ton if I recognized this image from the pre- 
vious series. As the sequence repeated, the 
initial photographs rotated among ordinary 
images—such as a fireman standing by his 
truck—and disturbing ones, such as a mu- 
tilated dog, a clubbed protestor, or someone 
pointing a gun at me. 

All the while the machine droned, 
pulsed, and squawked as it took thirty- 
four pictures (or “slices”) of my brain every 
two seconds. Sometimes it sounded like a 
phone ringing or Super Mario dropping 
into a sewer pipe. Other times, there was 
a heavy thumping that made me feel as if 
I were trapped inside a stereo speaker play- 


is an ideal job because it’s the antithesis of a real job. 


(which I did, hesitantly), he would watch 
it to measure how much time I spent 
doing what I was supposed to be doing on 
the computer rather than looking at the 
pictures. 

Despite the discomforts and embarrass- 
ments, research participation, in ways, 1s 
an ideal job because it’s the antithesis of a 
real job. There’s no punch card, no boss, 
and you get to decide when you want to 
work and when you want to sleep until 1 
o'clock in the afternoon. Plus, all the ex- 
perimenters give you warm smiles and 
some version of a kind-hearted thank you 
for your “contribution to research.” 
Whenever they'd thank me, ’d—for a 
moment—beam with pride and bask in 
the reminder that, yes, I am a good person, 
and, yes, I am providing a useful service. 
But really, I only cared about getting paid. 
I never felt the glow of a “job well done” 
or fulfilled from having done a “good day’s 
work”; rather, I felt desperate and dirty, 
like I'd just sold a kidney to pay a gam- 
bling debt. 

I'd done most of my experiments, over 
the years, with the Brain Imaging and 
Analysis Center (BIAC), whose members 
perform nearly 2,500 scans a year (about 
70 percent with Duke students). Since 
1998, BIAC has been doing research on 
cognitive disorders such as autism, de- 
pression, and Alzheimer’s. Researchers re- 
cruit people with a variety of these 
disorders to perform tasks in an MRI 
scanner, but they also need a control 


packed a pair of headphones snugly against 
the sides of my face so that she and the re- 
searcher could talk to me from another 
room. On my stomach, she placed a box 
with four buttons and a squeeze ball that 
would sound an alarm if I wanted to be 
pulled out. 

“Don't fall asleep,” she instructed. 

“Tl do my best not to,” I assured her. 

“You better not. You don’t want me to 
come get you.” 

It costs BIAC $440 to run the machine 
for just an hour, yet as one of the re- 
searchers told me, seven out of twenty-five 
sessions are wasted, largely because partic- 
ipants have a hard time staying awake. The 
other major problem is that if a participant 
moves his or her head more than four mil- 
limeters, it could wildly distort the scan. 
Participants must remain perfectly still. 
For two hours. 

The technologist rolled me into the 
scanner slowly. I could feel my arms—al- 
ready pressed tight against the sides of my 
torso—rub against the walls of the ma- 
chine. My heart thumped, and I gasped for 
air. It seemed inevitable that, in moments, 
I'd be squealing for someone to get me the 
blank out of there, but as I settled into the 
shadowy confines of my sarcophagus, the 
panic passed. 

Directly above my eyes was a tilted mir- 
ror on which I could see a projection of a 
computer screen, controlled by the re- 
searcher in another room, where she and the 
technologist watched my brain. When the 


Pricked, dazed, scanned, zapped: Research-study participant Ilgunas prepares to slide inside an MRI machine. 
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ing techno. 

Every time they showed one of those ter- 
rible photographs, I was so jarred that I 
had far more trouble concentrating on the 
next series of images. This was, I'd later 
learn, an expected response: While emo- 
tion and working memory are located in 
different parts of the brain, their processes 
can interfere with one another. And when 
a schizophrenic sees a disturbing image, 
it can trigger a maladaptive emotional re- 
sponse, making it difficult for them to en- 
code memories. The images of the 
changes in oxygen level in the blood in 
my brain would be compared to those in 
schizophrenics so researchers could high- 
light the exact site of abnormalities in the 
schizophrenic’s brain. 

Two hours and hundreds of images later, 
the technologist rolled me out and thanked 
me for my “contribution to research.” 

I can’t say if it was because I’d made 
$391 or because writing this essay had 
forced me to learn more about the studies 
I was participating in, but upon reflec- 
tion, as I slid my belt through my jeans 
loopholes and dropped my keys into my 
pocket, I believe I did feel the dim glow 
of a job well done and the fulfillment of a 
good day’s work. 


—Ken Il gunas; photo by Les Todd 


Igunas A.M. ’11 1s currently living in Coldfoot, 
Alaska, and writing his book, Vandweller: 
One Student’s Attempt to Get out and Stay 
out of Debt, about his experiences living in a 
van while enrolled at Duke. 
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With high-visibility projects like the Nasher Museum, Duke 
has injected new money and energy into the arts. But its 
ambitions are greater—to transform the campus culture. 


imerly Rorschach had been director of the 
University of Chicago’s David and Alfred 
Smart Museum of Art for a decade when 
she learned in 2003 that Duke University 
was searching for a director for its first free- 
standing art museum. She knew Duke as a 
leading research and liberal-arts university 
and had a passing familiarity with its art 
history program, “but their art museum 
was not on the radar screen,” she says. 

At the time, Duke’s art holdings were 
housed in a former science building on East 
Campus. DUMA—the Duke University 
Museum of Art—had been formally estab- 
lished in 1969 under president Douglas 
Knight, yet despite the best efforts of a core 
group of supporters through the years, it 





never garnered the attention or support that 
other university museums enjoyed. The al- 


lotted space was so cramped that only a frac- 
tion of the museum’s holdings could be dis- 
played at a time; faculty members and 
students who wanted to see additional works 
had to make an appointment to view them 
in storage. When Rorschach came to cam- 
pus for interviews, a visit to DUMA wasn’t 
even included on her official itinerary. 

Yet Rorschach was intrigued by what 
was taking shape at Duke. Raymond 
Nasher ’43, one of the country’s prominent 
collectors of modern and contemporary 
sculpture, had pledged $7.5 million 
gift that would eventually grow to $10 
million—toward the construction of a new 
museum. Eminent architect Rafael Vifoly 





a 


had been commissioned to design the 
65,000-square-foot facility. And leading 
arts marketing firm Resnicow Schroeder 

















Associates had been hired to oversee the 
museum's launch. 

“I really didn’t have an impression of 
Duke being distinguished in the arts, but 
people were urging me to take a more seri- 
ous look at it,” recalls Rorschach. “So I did. 
And even though there wasn’t a track 
record, I saw a huge opportunity. There was 
a willingness to make resources available, 
and a commitment to do something seri- 
ous. And that was very exciting, because I 
like building things and making a huge 
difference. And clearly, a huge difference 
could be made.” 

Convinced Duke was serious about its 
commitment to build and sustain a major 
museum, Rorschach accepted the offer to 
become the Mary D.B.T. and James H. Se- 
mans Director of the Nasher Museum in 





Detail from Wired! historical visualization project; Les Todd; Dr. J Caldwell; Helena Wu ’14; Marissa Katarina Bergmann ‘ll, below left 


Everywhere you look: Clockwise from opposite top, re-creation of medieval church from course that combines humanities research 
with visual technologies; IIka Felsen ’12 performing in dance program’s ChoreoLab 2011 presentation; 2011 freshman party at the 
Nasher; Experiment with Shadow (3), digital print by Helena Wu ’14; left, photograph by Marissa Katarina Bergmann 11. 


2004. The next year, the Nasher opened to 
the public, and almost immediately it be- 
came a literal and figurative example of 
how the arts can transform a campus 
a campus culture. Since 2005, more than 
80,000 Duke students have visited the mu- 
seum, and faculty members from a range of 
disciplines—including German, medieval 
history, Italian, women’s studies, classical 
civilization, art history, and English 
built museum visits into their curricula. 
While perhaps the most visible represen- 
tation of Duke’s commitment to the arts, 





and 





have 


the Nasher is only one piece of an ambi- 
tious institutional imperative to make the 
arts an essential part of the Duke experi- 
ence. The same year that Rorschach and her 
colleagues put the finishing touches on the 
Nasher’s debut, Duke’s senior leadership 
released a strategic plan listing six key 
goals. Among them was an aspiration that 
many observers felt was long overdue: rais- 
ing the level of the arts on campus through 
enhanced programming, expanded curric- 
ular opportunities, increased cross-discipli- 
nary research, and improved facilities. 
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“T chink it would be fair to say that Duke's 
delivery into the arts area, as compared to 
what you might call the promise of a liberal- 
arts education and the commitment we saw 
at most of our peer schools going into this 
decade, was not as good as it should have 
been,” says provost Peter Lange. “We had 
arts programs that were well designed and 
adequate—I wouldn't use more than that 
word—for students who were really com- 
mitted. But we didn’t set out to attract stu- 
dents who were interested in the arts, and 
we didn’t do anything to motivate students 
to be committed or to reach out to those 
who had no arts background.” 

Lange, a political scientist who came to 
Duke in 1981, says that an institutional 
commitment to the arts has grown in fits 
and starts. “It’s been a trajectory,” he says. 
“T was part of many committees and con- 
versations through the years where we'd 
say, ‘And then we need to do this or that 
in the arts.’ But when it came time to al- 
locate money, those [projects] would al- 
ways fall just below the line” of what 
would get funding. But with the opening 
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Surround sound: Vice provost Scott Lindroth’s multimedia work Awaken, combining live instrumental and vocal music with continuous video, presented at Smith Warehouse. 


of the Nasher, “we had a breakthrough 
event. It became our platform for really 
taking off in the arts. It has changed the 
way the arts are perceived on campus.” 

Following the release of the strategic 
plan, Lange appointed a Council for the 
Arts to coordinate and expand arts acti 
ties on campus. Chaired by Rorschach, the 
group tracks and promotes collaborations 
among professional, academic, and student 
arts organizations, awards a number of col- 
laborative and visiting-artist grants, and as- 
sesses the unly ersity s pre JP TESS toward 
goals. Lange also appointed music professor 
and composer Scott Lindroth as Duke’s 
first vice provost for the arts. 

In the five years since, dance became an 
undergraduate major and its department 
added courses in theory and practice, and the 
department of art and art history added vi- 
sual studies to its name, in part to reflect ex 
panding scholarship and increased student 
interest in technology and new media. Duke 
Performances has become one of the region’s 
leading presenters of traditional, contempo- 
rary, and avant-garde music, dance, and the- 
ater, drawing more than 33,000 people to 
its events during the past academic year. 
(Thos« 


Duke 


numbers include nearly 10,000 


students, who have 
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the benefit of 


———___ 
aa 
Dancer, scholar: New faculty member Thomas DeFrantz, 
performing “Monk’s Mood: A Performance Meditation on the 


Life and Music of Thelonious Monk.” 


heavily discounted tickets through a subsidy 


provided by the provost’s office.) 
ner 
gained primary sponsorship of the interna- 


ater for Documentary Studies re- 


tionally acclaimed Full Frame Documentary 
Film Festival and expanded its continuing- 
education course offerings. The renovated 


Anya Belkina 


Smith Warehouse near East Campus became 
home to studio, lab, and gallery space. Cer- 
tificate programs in various interdisciplinary 
programs—including Arts of the Moving 
Image, Information Science + Information 
Studies, and Documentary Studies—are at- 
tracting increasing numbers of students. 
Visiting artist-in-residence and collaborative 
arts grants programs have allowed greater 
experimentation across disciplines—for ex- 
ample, a project exploring technological ap- 
proaches to interactive dance performances 
that involved faculty members from the 
dance program and the Pratt School of En- 
gineering. And Duke’s first M.R.A. pro- 
gram, in experimental and documentary 
arts, welcomed its inaugural class this fall 
(see story, page 32). 

Lindroth says that Duke is determined 
to have its arts culture mentioned in the 
same breath as its basketball program or 
medical center. From his office in the Mary 
Duke Biddle Music Building—built in the 
mid-1970s and for decades the newest arts 
building on campus—he cites the conver- 
gence of several key factors that can make 
that happen. e arts have existed at 
Duke for as long as the university has, and 
arts faculty members have always been 
tremendously committed to mentoring 





Jack Edinger 


those students who were interested in 
them. Now we're seeing that many of our 
most academically gifted students are look- 
ing for an arts experience. This doesn’t nec- 
essarily translate into an increase in arts 
majors, but it does translate into participa- 
tion in theater productions, people wanting 
to take dance classes, people wanting to 
paint and do photography. More and more, 
we re seeing that students want to find a 
way to bring together their genuine pas- 
sion for the arts, as well as their genuine 
passion for doing good in the world.” 


With the opening of the Nasher, “we had 
a breakthrough event.... It has changed the 
way the arts are perceived on campus.” 


Lindroth cites student reaction to the in- 
augural Duke Arts Festival last fall. In re- 
sponse to a call for submissions, he received 
hundreds of works of art, including photo- 
graphs, digital art, acrylic and oil paintings, 
pencil and charcoal sketches, mixed media, 
and metal sculptures from students major- 
ing in neuroscience, economics, public pol- 
icy, electrical and computer engineering, 


Street Scene: Acrylic painting by Justina Wong "12. 


Visual nexus: Faculty member Merrill Shatzman, whose interests include printmaking, graphic 
design, bookmaking, and computer arts, works with Chris Manno ‘10 on lithography stone in 
the Smith Warehouse printmaking studio. 


biology, and philosophy, among others. The 
Duke Symphony Orchestra, with more than 
100 student members and only a handful of 
music majors, offers more evidence that 
Duke students are drawn to artistic oppor- 
tunities from a range of academic pursuits. 

On a larger scale, arts practice and schol- 
arship are in an unprecedented state of flux, 
as traditional artistic practices and disci- 
plines are giving way to hybrid art forms 
and interdisciplinary research initiatives. 
Lindroth, for example, teaches seminars in 
electronic music, music theory, and com- 


position while composing music for dance, 
theater, and video. He’s also interested in 
exploring the intersection of organic and 
mechanical systems, such as the intermin- 
gling of biology and electronics. 

“We've been able to hire new-media 
artists and expand the role of professors of 
the practice in the visual arts. We hired new 
dance and theater faculty members who are 
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theater directors and choreographers, but 
who also have strong reputations as research 
scholars,” says Lindroth. “The idea is that 
the arts don’t need to be something that is 
solely an extracurricular activity, but that it 
becomes part of broader academic program- 
ming on campus—innovative research and 
intellectual inquiry that is wedded to the 
practice of the arts.” 

One of those new faculty hires is Thomas 
DeFrantz, who comes to Duke from MIT, 
where he founded SLIPPAGE, a multidis- 
ciplinary arts collective that relocated with 
him to Duke. A choreographer, 
dancer, and scholar, DeFrantz de- 
signed the theory-and-history cur- 
riculum at the Hollins University/ 
American Dance Festival M.F.A. 
program and for more than a 

decade has convened the Black Per- 

formance Theory working group, 
an interdisciplinary discussion group that 
meets biannually to explore black perform- 
ance. (The group traces its origins to a one- 
day conference at Duke in 1998.) 

“Everyone, including the Ivies, is inter- 
ested in dance and performance,” says De- 
Frantz. “This isn’t the first time someone 
has come knocking on my door, but Duke 
has shown courageousness and willingness 
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Right in tune: Student chamber music groups, above, perform in the Nelson Music Room; Grammy Award-nominated classi- ~ 
cal pianist Gabriela Montero, right, works with Ruth Ann Chan 10 during a 2009 master class. 


to take risks. Duke has the re- 
sources to provide leadership in 
areas that are urgent to me and 
people I’ve been working with for 
years—aligning the last twenty- 
five years of cultural-studies work 
with the next fifteen years of tech- 
nological innovations. It’s a leap 
into the void, which is the only way 
great things happen.” 

This fall, DeFrantz is teaching a 
graduate seminar focusing on is- 
sues of aesthetics and ideologies in 
relation to dance and an under- 
graduate course on performance 
and technology. He’s also eager to 
begin taking advantage of the 
newly refurbished dance studio 
space off Hull Avenue near East and Cen- 
tral campuses. 

That studio is one of several new (or 
newly designated) spaces for the arts. The 
M.E.A. program will be housed in a former 





Eyeing art: East Duke Building corridor-turned-gallery features faculty artwork, 
including digital media installation by Bill Seaman, left, and video by William Noland. 


carpentry workshop near Smith Warehouse, 
which during the summer underwent a 
$1.4 million renovation that kept intact 
some of the building’s historical infrastruc- 
ture while creating space for a computer lab 





Jeremy Lange 


and an area for film screenings. 

Duke also invested $7.5 million 
in the Durham Performing Arts 
Center, a $46.8 million facility 
that hosts touring Broadway shows 
and performers such as Leonard 
Cohen, Adele, and Elvis Costello, 
as well as some performances by 
American Dance Festival and Duke 
Performances artists. (Duke Per- 
formances also ventures downtown 
for shows at more-intimate venues, 
such as the Motorco Music Hall, 
Pinhook, Casbah, and the Carolina 
Theater.) 

But the biggest boost to high- 
caliber arts space was announced 
earlier this year, when The Duke 
Endowment pledged $80 million for the 
renovation of Page and Baldwin auditori- 
ums, along with the West Campus Union, 
the largest single gift in the history of the 
university. Vice provost Lindroth says that 


We've had prospective students and parents in the past 
come to look at Duke and when they saw the facilities said, 
‘Well, | guess they don’t take this seriously.’ ” 
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the renovation is another 
clear signal that Duke is 
finally backing its aspi- 
rations with needed in- 
vestments. “We've had 
prospective students and 
parents in the past come 
to look at Duke and 
when they saw the facil- 
ities said, “Well, I guess 
they don’t take this seri- 
ously.’ If you have spaces 
that are in disrepair, it 
sends a message. It’s not 
just about arts space; it’s 
about the broader cam- 
pus culture. Page is a 
place where the commu- 
nity comes together for 
its most important events, from admissions 
gatherings to lectures to performances, and 
yet it is one of the most uninspiring venues 
on campus.” 

Duke’s investment in the arts has begun 
to have an impact on the undergraduate 
experience as well. During the most recent 
admissions cycle, a record number of 
prospective students submitted arts-related 
portfolios with their applications, including 
visual art, videos of dance and theater per- 





Multiple influences: Typographic self-portrait by 
Justine Tiu B.S.E. 11, who graduated with a dou- 
ble-minor in visual arts and German. 


formances, and original 
film and video projects. 
Faculty members in the 
appropriate department 
evaluate and rank candi- 
dates, and those recom- 
mendations become part 
of the screening criteria. 
If the admissions office 
has two candidates who 
are equally competitive 
in all other 
strong arts background 
can make the difference, 
regardless of whether the 
student plans to major 
in an arts-related field. 
Still, Duke is not al- 
ways at the top of artis- 
tically inclined students’ 
college. Part of that is attributable to ge- 
ography: Durham is not New York or Los 
Angeles, after all, and for many aspiring ac- 
tors or video artists, proximity to an enter- 
tainment industry hub is paramount. And 
among some undergraduates, there is a 
sense that Duke’s culture has not yet fully 
embraced its multiplying arts resources. 
“What Duke needs most when it comes 
to the arts is an attitude change, a recog- 


areaS, a 


choices for 
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Les Todd 


nition that going to a show in Scheafer 
[Theater] can be as enjoyable as going toa 
basketball 
course an attitude change may be the hard- 


game in Cameron—but of 
est to come by,” says sophomore Andy 
Chu. Chu didn’t consider Duke’s arts of- 
ferings when applying, but he reassessed 
his career path after being drawn to the 
array of opportunities he’s found. This fall, 
he’s participating in his first professional 
theater production through Durham’s 
Manbites Dog Theater, cofounded by 
Duke professor of the practice of theater 
studies Jeff Storer. He also plans to launch 
a theater group based on Augusto Boal’s 
Theater of the Oppressed, drawing on a 
class on Boal he’s taking with Keval 
Khalsa, associate professor of the practice 
and director of the dance program. He’s 
decided to declare a major in theater stud- 
ies and is considering a double-minor in 
music and Chinese. After graduating, he 
says, he may pursue an M.F.A. in the dra- 
matic arts. 

Like Chu, senior Monica Hogan knew of 
Duke’s strengths in the sciences and engi- 
neering but wanted to find a way to deepen 
her artistic interests. “I was looking for a 
school where I could manage to keep a left 
brain-right brain balance,” 


she says. 
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Timeless beauty: Flisa, oil on canvas submitted by 
Lysandra Lestini ’11 for the 2010 Duke Arts Festival 
student art exhibition. 


Courtesy Duke Arts Festival 


“When I pair my academics with an artistic 
outlet, I have always felt healthier, happier, 
and better focused in my studies.” She vis- 
ited Duke and spoke to students involved 
in the dance program, many of whom were 
majoring in other disciplines. “That was 
exactly the type of university I was looking 
for, so in truth the arts helped define my 
decision to become a Blue Devil. I wanted 
a university that would allow and encour- 
age interdisciplinary pursuits.” 

Through her involvement with the 
dance program, Hogan was part of a 
twelve-member student dance group se- 
lected from thousands of applicants to per- 
form at Summer Universiade—also known 
as the World University Games—in Shen- 
zhen, China, this summer. The invitation 
came about through a DukeEngage project 
conducted last summer by professor of the 
practice of music Hsiao-mei Ku to intro- 
duce arts practices to Chinese students. 

Although not an officially sponsored 
university event, the venture is a good ex- 


ample of how raising the profile of the arts 


throughout the Duke community can re- 
sult in unexpected collaborations, says vice 
provost Lindroth. “The group has someone 
who does traditional Chinese dance, some- 
one who does ballet, someone who does 








Out with the old: In 2008, Duke Opera Workshop presented Die Fledermaus in Baldwin Auditorium, which is undergoing renovations to improve acoustics, upgrade seating, and increase accessibility. 


hip-hop, and they found a way to merge 
these styles in a show. It’s been picked up 
by the media in China. At least one of their 
shows has sold out. And Hsiao-mei Ku, 
who plays with the Ciompi Quartet, put 
them in touch with the organization that 
books tours for the quartet in China, so 
they are performing all over the country.” 

Part of the challenge for Lindroth and 
his colleagues is making sure that Duke 


“What Duke needs most when it comes to the arts 
is an attitude change, a recognition that going to 
a show in Scheafer [Theater] can be as enjoyable 
as going to a basketball game in Cameron.” 


can meet the growing student demand for 
arts-related academic courses and cocurric- 
ular activities. Senior Kim Solow, who 
serves on the Duke Student Government 
(DSG) presidential cabinet, says that in her 
experience there are far more students 
wanting to explore the arts through intro- 
ductory classes than there are spaces avail- 
able. At the start of the fall semester, for 


example, intro classes in photography, act- 
ing, and documentary film and production 
were all full. Many of these are seminars of 
eight to ten students, which provide 
greater hands-on opportunities but fill up 
quickly. 

“In my experience, the faculty members 
are outstanding and passionate, but re- 
stricted course offerings and limited re- 


sources—such as cameras and film 


production equipment—exclude many 
from exploring these fields,” says Solow, 
“and that creates the perception of exclu- 
sivity. That perceived exclusivity will re- 
main a hurdle to the general appreciation 
of the arts at Duke.” 

Solow is doing her part to promote a 
stronger arts community for all students. 
As director of arts advancement for DSG, 
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a new position, she plans to work with the 
Career Center to enhance opportunities for 
Duke students to pursue careers in the 
arts. She’s also hoping to help the admis- 
sions office include more about the arts in 
campus tours. 

Provost Peter Lange says he is pleased 
with how far Duke has come in the five 
years since the strategic plan made the arts 
a top priority, but he emphasizes that “we're 
not all the way there 
yet. But Duke has a 
commitment to a 
educa- 
tion, and the arts are 
fundamental to that: 
the sensibilities the 
arts build, the quali- 
ties of visual and au- 


liberal-arts 


ditory perception 
that the arts enhance 
and, increasingly, the way that the arts 1n- 
tersect with technology. 

“Tf you are really committed to the kind 
of education we want to deliver, you can't 
do the arts as an afterthought.” | 


Get a firsthand look at the campus arts scene by attend- 


ing the DEMAN (Duke Entertainment Media and Arts 
Network) Weekend in November (see page 53). 
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THE PROBLEM OF 


GIFTEDNESS 


by Paul Baerman 


Each summer, Duke’s Talent Identification Program brings 
some of the nation’s smartest teenagers to campus for a jump 
start on college-level coursework. But the most important 
thing they learn may be that they’re not alone. 


our boys and ten girls pile out 

of vans at Duke’s Lemur Center 

and rally quickly in a mobile 

trailer, leaving an impression of 
braces, acne, and plaid. Most have a lime- 
green badge holder identifying them as 
students in Duke’s Talent Identification 
Program (TIP); a few sport electric-orange 
badges, signifying longevity in the pro- 
gram. The youngest is fourteen; all are 
considered gifted according to their per- 
formances on standardized tests normally 
reserved for much older kids. “How was 
your weekend?” demands instructor Erin 
Ehmke, a primatologist. “We ate a Vermon- 
ster in four minutes—that’s twenty scoops 
of ice cream,” explains a girl proudly. 

In short order, their written hypotheses 
and conclusions from last week’s research 
are returned. Feet are jiggling. Uh-oh. 
“Okay,” Ehmke says briskly, “Tell me about 
scan sampling. How does it differ from 
focal sampling and ad lib sampling?” 
Hands shoot up, voice tumbling over voice. 
“Great,” she continues. “Today we'll be 
using a combination of these techniques to 


assess inter-observer reliability. Pick a new 
partner.” 

Class has been meeting six days a week 
to study primate biology by doing what 
primate biologists do. A week into living 
and studying together day in and day out, 
this cadre of students knows one another 
well. Yet they have to be prodded into 
switching partners, which is relevant when 
you're going to test inter-observer reliabil- 
ity, a measure of how well two scientists’ 
research data jive in the field. And if such 
a concept seems advanced for eighth- 
graders—well, you haven’t met these kids. 

Armed with clipboards, off they troop 
to the lemur cages in teams of two, un- 
gainly primates at an awkward adolescent 
threshold. Now they stand rapt, the ice- 
cream eater with one bare leg akimbo, foot 
on knee in a gesture familiar to flamingos 
and homo sapiens juveniles. With perfect 
balance, she remains motionless, silently 
jotting notes while before her a graceful 
adult lemur cavorts and leaps half a dozen 
body lengths to get food. Around her, ci- 
cadas rise to a slow crescendo, then relax, 
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and the North Carolina heat begins its in- 
exorable climb. She stands almost beyond 
time, concentrated, intense, perched. 

Over on East Campus, economist John 
Kane watches half a dozen small groups of 
teens hammer out the pricing implications 
of supply and demand curves. One kid with 
an orange lanyard (it’s his fourth summer at 
TIP) explains a graph to two companions 
with the help of much gesticulation and a 
chalkboard; another group discusses Frisbee 
grips and technique; a smattering of indi- 
viduals write quietly alone. 

Shortly, Kane rounds them up. “Now 
let’s talk about diminishing returns,” he 
says. Soon he has a gangly guy racing 
across the room’s diagonal to see how 
many balls can be moved from one box to 
another in thirty seconds. Kane adds a sec- 
ond runner, then a third, keeping track of 
their totals as the crowd shouts out advice. 
One of the runners trips and sprawls on the 
floor, getting in the way of the other two. 
Everybody cracks up. After a certain point, 
it transpires, more runners don’t help the 
totals. They need more baskets, not more 
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people. Vor/d: the law of diminishing re- 
turns 

The class will go on to use its new ana- 
lytical cools to examine the problem of 
scarce resources as It plays out in mini- 
mum Wape law OE farm subsidies, rent Con- 
trols, trade protectionism, pollution, and 
welfare programs. One of TIP’s articles of 
faith is that its students can soak up an en- 
tire semester's worth of college-level ma- 
terial in three weeks. During a break in the 
action, I ask Kane if he really covers that 
much. “Actually,” he laughs, “we cover 
more.” A professor at the State University 
of New York at Oswego, he has spent 
every summer at TIP since 1987 and has 
the T-shirts to prove tt. 

Meanwhile, in a class called “Big Screen, 
Little Screen,” students are using improv 
to generate ideas for movies. A girl wraps 
a boy’s head in a sweater, and a costume ts 
“I feel like doing an interpretive 
dance!” exclaims another, and off she goes. 
As the 
screenwriter Rick Dillwood, their “pro- 


born. 


groups review their scenarios, 
ducer,” laughs aloud: “The number of skits 
that end in mass death is a concern.” This 
group is mastering idea development, ex- 
perimenting with story, character, dia- 
logue, and setting as they work on their 
scripts. Soon the class will vote on which 
to cast, shoot, edit, and screen at the end 
of its three weeks. 

Through its residential program at 
Duke and related programs at eight other 
sites, TIP offers dozens of courses, span- 
ning topics from the molecular biology of 
cancer to how material properties change 
at the nanoscale. The material is tough and 
edgy, representing some of the trendiest 
fields in higher education. And the kids 
are up to the challenge, eighth-graders 
ready for college material. These campers 
have emerged from a region-wide talent 
search that began with a pool of some 
70,000 students who accepted an invita- 
tion to take the SAT or ACT as seventh- 
graders. TIP annually honors the 25,000 
highest scorers in state and regional cere- 
monies and invites an even more select 
group of about 2,000 for a special recog- 
nition ceremony on Duke’s campus. It’s 
this group—the top 3 percent of the top 3 
percent—that receives an invitation to 
TIP’s three-week summer programs. 

Experiences targeting the gifted are im- 
portant in ways that many people don’t 
think about. As intellectually robust as 
these students may be, at some level every 
fourteen-y ear-old is delicate, and the pre- 
cocious, talented, and brilliant are no ex- 
ception. In fact, they may have it worse. 
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Do you see what | see?: During a Nasher Museum excursion, TIP students paired off for visual-exploration exercise. 


As long ago as 1926, when Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Leta Hollingworth codified her 
pioneering research in the book Gifted 
Children, educators have known that in 
mainstream school settings extremely 
bright students can fall idle. According to 
a 2003 study by Case Western Reserve 
University psychiatrist Sylvia Rimm, chil- 
dren testing as gifted comprise 10 to 20 
percent of high-school dropouts—who 
may be bored, hypersensitive, depressed, 
misunderstood, ridiculed, frustrated, iso- 
lated, unpopular, or socially inept. 


There is contemporary research on ado- 
lescent substance abuse and giftedness, un- 
derachievement and giftedness, aggression 
and giftedness, depression and giftedness. 
And yet barely half of America’s gifted 
learners are getting the services they need 
to stay engaged in the classroom, accord- 
ing to a 2002 report by former teachers 
James Delisle and Judy Galbraith. 

Part of the problem is that giftedness re- 
mains a controversial subject. Battles have 
raged over whether to test children for 
achievement or potential (e.g., SATs vs. IQ 
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precocious youth had led to the formation 
of Johns Hopkins’ Center for Talented 
Youth in the 1970s. The inchoate TIP had 
modest expectations, aiming to secure a re- 
gional talent-search monopoly in the 
Southeast, while leaving most of the coun- 
try to Johns Hopkins, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and others. In its first year, the 
program attracted fewer than 8,700 par- 
ticipants, ultimately admitting 151 stu- 
dents to its summer program. 

One of those pioneering teenagers was 
Chris Imershein ‘90, who ended up using 
his TIP courses to place out of Trinity Col- 
lege’s distribution and major requirements 
in math, Pascal programming, computer 
science, and English. Yet Imershein credits 
TIP with something that in retrospect he 
sees as more important: “the whole social 
aspect of it—the feeling of acceptance, not 
feeling so weird or out of place.” At the 
same time it was, he says, the first time he 
can remember having to struggle with ac- 
ademic work. 

This year, 71,203 seventh-graders took 
the SAT or ACT under TIP’s auspices, with 
3,183 enrolling in summer programs. “All 
of the talent-search numbers for the rest of 
the country combined don’t equal ours,” 
points out TIP executive director Martha 
Putallaz, now in her eighth year running 
the program. Despite declines in education 
funding nationally, TIP increased its 
budget by 37 percent since the financial 
crisis, as federal and state budget cuts pre- 
cipitated a flood of private investment by 
anxious parents and foundations. TIP’s own 
innovations didn’t hurt either: In 2010, 
36,000 fourth- and fifth-graders received 
advice, support, and (for some) face-to-face 
“Academic Adventure” and independent- 
learning programs developed by TIP 
specifically to reach younger kids. 

Although TIP receives no money di- 
rectly from Duke, its affiliation with the 
university helps in other ways, Putallaz 
notes. Duke’s international connections 
were critical in launching a pilot program 


AS INTELLECTUALLY ROBUST AS THESE STUDENTS MAY BE, AT 
SOME LEVEL EVERY FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD IS DELICATE, AND THE 
PRECOCIOUS, TALENTED, AND BRILLIANT ARE NO EXCEPTION. 


tests); over whether to test them against a 
body of knowledge or against each other; 
over “treatments” favoring enrichment or 
acceleration (e.g., field trips vs. skipping 
grades); and over performance gaps in gen- 
der, race, native language, and socioeco- 
nomic status. 


TIP was founded thirty years ago with a 
bias toward action. The program was con- 
ceived by then-provost Bill Bevan A.M. 
43, Ph.D. ’48, Hon. 72; Bob Sawyer, then 
director of Duke Summer Programs; and 
educational psychologist Julian Stanley, 
whose research project on mathematically 
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in India, and programs in Singapore and 
China will debut in 2012 and 2013, re- 
spectively. 

Despite its rapid expansion, TIP’s fun- 
damentals have changed little in the past 
three decades. It all starts with the talent 
search: TIP analyzes scores on standardized 
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tests from sixteen states to identify sev- 
enth-graders with high academic achieve- 
ment and invites them to take either the 
SAT or the ACT. “Once upon a time, the 
talent search was a game-changer for a lot 
of families,” says Mark DeLong A.M. ’81, 
Ph.D. °87, TIP’s director of operations 
from 1988 to 1994, “because at last they 
had evidence they could leverage” with 
school systems, principals, teachers—and 
even within the family. Even today, the of- 





Equity 





ne hears, on campus and be- 
yond, a longing for more sys- 
temic innovation in secondary 
education—change that could 
perhaps build on the success of 
Duke’s Talent Identification Program (TIP). 

The American Association for Gifted Children 
(AAGQ), a nonprofit housed at Duke and led by Mar- 
garet Gayle, has a “special emphasis on diverse popu- 
lations and on those who have fewer financial 
resources.” With no formal relationship to TIP beyond 
awarding the Mary Jane and Jerome A. Straka Schol- 
arship to help students participate in its programs, 
Gayle has been involved for a decade in Project Bright 
Idea, funded by the U.S. Department of Education and 
implemented through the North Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Bright Idea teaches teachers to teach as if ai/ chil- 
dren were gifted and talented, and its results suggest 
that students rise to meet expectations. That is, most 
can acquire gifted-learning behaviors such as concen- 
tration and perseverance and, when they do, they get 
better test scores. 

This spring, Gayle appeared on a webcast with 
Sanford School of Public Policy economist Sandy Dar- 
rity to discuss education reform generally and Project 
Bright Idea in particular. Darrity says, “To the extent 
that we treat kids as gifted selectively, we actually 
partition the quality of curriculum and instruction that 
kids get exposed to. And we disproportionately locate 
black and Latino kids in those environments where 
they get the ‘dumbed-down’ instruction.” He admit- 
ted he likes gifted curricula but not segmented gifted 
programs. 

Still, TIP is neither an instrument of public policy 
nor responsible for the state of the public schools. As 
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ficial notice from TIP is sometimes the 
firse credible acknowledgement parents re- 
ceive that their child is special and that 
they are not necessarily pushy, overbear- 
ing, doting, or just plain nuts. 

Thus the Grand Recognition ceremony, 
held in Cameron Indoor Stadium, remains 
a big deal. Scott Greenwood, who served 
as TIP’s chief operating officer for the last 
ten years, puts it bluntly: “In a society 
where everybody gets a ribbon for partici- 


“gifted” 


and Excellence 


TlP-based researcher Rick Courtright puts it, “There’s a 
difference between what TIP sets out to accomplish 
and what education sets out to accomplish.” 

Yet in the public mind, gifted children may seem 
already to have every advantage already, and afford- 
ing them special treatment under the auspices of a 
private university that reaches out through (often) 
public schools may seem somehow undemocratic. 

“We don’t have a problem in this country with elit- 
ism in the arts,” notes Courtright. “We don’t have a 
problem in this country with elitism in business. We 
don’t have a problem with elitism in sports. We don’t 
worry that we don’t have demographic representa- 
tion on our basketball teams or our football teams or 
our baseball teams. We go for those with the highest 
level of talent. The question is not whether elitism is 
good or bad; we want the best performance for 
everyone. What are the circumstances under which 
each person can maximize their potential to its great- 
est possible degree? 

“Elitism gets a bad rap. It becomes a proxy for 
people’s criticism of treating individuals differently, 
because historically some people have had privileges. 
The privileges are what get interpreted as elitism— 
privilege by birthright, by inheritance. We see it as a 
threat to our democracy when certain groups are 
identified for preferential treatment. In public institu- 
tions like public education, elitism is a dirty word. 
How that gets translated is, everybody has to stay 
rather low. 

“We [at TIP] talk about it all the time: There’s a 
conflict between equity and excellence. You want 
that excellence that leads to an elite level of perform- 
ance—but you want equity in opportunity to 
pursue it.” 

—Paul Baerman 


pating, sometimes it’s good to celebrate 
real achievement.” This year, some 500 
students received their medals on a hot 
Saturday in May, the bleachers abuzz with 
the conversation of parents, grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, and siblings, while on the 
gym floor, the honorees sat in contempla- 
tive silence. Most were dressed up, the 
boys in ties, the girls in party dresses. Sev- 
eral were too shy—or too unsure of why 
they were there—to articulate their feel- 
ings at their auspicious moment. 

They were there, of course, because they 
nailed an achievement test, which TIP of- 
ficials say is the most reliable indicator of 
academic talent. From the beginning, TIP 
has eschewed IQ tests, which have turned 
out to predict achievement only moder- 
ately well, according to Rick Courtright, 
a TIP researcher who studies education 
strategies for gifted students. “An IQ test 
is absent of school subjects. It asks, What’s 
your ability to reason, to problem-solve, to 
think logically when compared to others 
of the same age?” he says. “Then there’s 
testing for achievement—readin’, writin’, 
‘rithmetic—where high performance re- 
ally would be an indicator of that need for 
differentiation.” 

Traditional end-of-grade assessment 
tests aren't very useful for identifying this 
group, either. “End-of-grade tests do a 
good job of measuring a student’s per- 
formance on those skills at that grade level. 
But the ceiling is very low,” says Court- 
right. “It doesn’t give that fifth-grader 
who's ten years old the chance to show he’s 
ready for pre-algebra.” 

Educators of the gifted call it a lack of 
“headroom”: If 1,000 kids in 10,000 achieve 
a perfect score on an end-of-grade test, how 
do you differentiate among those 1,000? 
Which one child in that group is intellectu- 
ally five years ahead of her classmates? 

And when you do find that one, what do 
you do with her? 

Well-meaning educators of yore might 
have tried to keep gifted students busy by 
assigning them extra problem sets of the 
same homework they had already mas- 
tered, or asking them to tutor slower stu- 
dents in the classroom. In 1988, TIP 
cofounder Bob Sawyer complained in an 
article for the Journal for the Education of the 
Gifted that gifted-education curricula were 
often trivialized, even embarrassingly so. 
In some ways, that battle has been won. 
Schools of education now offer master’s de- 
grees in gifted education, and public and 
private secondary schools nationwide have 
adopted gifted curricula, hired or ap- 
pointed Academically or Intellectually 


Case study: TIP instructor Don Donelson leads students through an exploration of clinical-trial advocacy. 


Gifted (AIG) liaisons (as in North Car- 
olina), extended teacher certification to in- 
clude mastery of how to teach the gifted 
(as in New York), and provided a steady 
and ever-growing stream of willing partic- 
ipants to the talent searches of TIP and its 
peers. The resulting programs tend to be 
not just advanced but experiential. 
Meanwhile, the first generation of TIP- 


Superbad and the “novel-within-stories- 
within-a-novel” Swperworse. One of the dri- 
est wits in the business, Greenman grew 
up in Miami and studied writing at TIP 
in 1983-84, returning as a TA, and grad- 
uating from high school at sixteen. De- 
scribing fourteen-year olds as “larvae—the 
good kind of larvae,” he credits TIP with 
giving him early confidence to pursue his 


, TIP HAS ESCHEWED IQ 
TESTS, WHICH HAVE TURNED OUT TO PREDICT 


ACHIEVEMENT ONLY MODERATELY WELL... 


sters, now in their forties and at the peak 
of their careers, has returned to campus 
with stories, praise—and sometimes even 
their children. Each year, TIP honors sev- 
eral alumni at the Grand Recognition, 
making sure future campers take note of 
the enticing possibilities before them. 
Take Ben Greenman, a pop-culture edi- 
tor at The New Yorker and author of several 
books, including the short-story collection 


dreams of writing professionally. “As I got 
older, the thing that always struck me was 
how generous the faculty was. They gave 
a lot of time to little kids, and a lot of en- 
ergy, in helping us to discipline our 
thought and make sense of this welter in 
our heads.” 

Or take Bethany Henderson, a TIPster 
from 1988-91 and former trial lawyer who 
left her practice to found City Hall Fellows, 
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Megan Morr 


a national service corps preparing bright 
college graduates for careers in local public 
service. Interns who receive her fellowships 
get 300 hours of hands-on training in the 
realpolitik of their home city, helping them 
figure out who the players are and how pol- 
icy gets made. Then they take on an ambi- 
tious real-world project—using GIS data 
to get rid of potholes; helping juvenile 
delinquents reenter the main- 
stream; increasing local govern- 
ment transparency 
it happen. 

For Henderson, TIP was not 
just about empowering herself 
but about networking. Fellow 
TIPsters Ben Farkas, Mackenzie 
Kaplan Sandler, and Brett Lasher M.B.A. 
04 attended the University of Pennsylva- 
nia with Henderson and still keep in 
touch; TIPster Marni Karlin, counsel for 
the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee, 
nominated her for this year’s TIP alumni 
award; TIPster Jennifer Chen Hopkins in- 
vited her to crash on her couch while Hen- 
derson was setting up the Houston branch 
of the City Hall Fellows; TIPster Sunny 


and make 
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Dusting for prints: Thomas Patterson, left, and Joseph Zuckerman work on a fingerprint identification activity during a forensics class. 


Gettinger, a senior manager at Google, 
reached out to Henderson to offer help 
when she read about the City Hall Fellows 
in Florida; and T[Pster Andrew Samwick, 
now a Dartmouth College professor of eco- 
nomics, brought Henderson to his campus 
in February for student meetings, class vis- 
its, and lectures about engaging Millenials 
in local governance. 

Or take Amy Abernethy M.D. 94, who 
attended TIP in 1983 and 1984. Now a 
medical oncologist and cancer researcher 
who serves as associate director of the 
Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center, she 
has written more than 130 publications, 
twenty book chapters, and two textbooks. 
Until TIP she felt out of place because “the 
things that interested me just weren't the 
same as [what interested] my middle- 
school friends back in Orlando.” Suddenly 
it was okay to like science, and suddenly 
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she was in charge of “making sure that I 
ate my veggies.” Abernethy still keeps a 
faded photo from her TIP days hanging on 
her office wall. 

As TIPsters who eventually took a Duke 
degree, Abernethy and Chris Imershein are 
unusual. Although nearly a quarter of 
first-year Duke students between 2008 
and 2011 had participated in the TIP tal- 
ent search, most TIP kids never return to 
Duke. Christoph Guttentag, dean of un- 
dergraduate admissions, is quick to point 
out that while TIP is a great way for young 
teens to be introduced to Duke, more sim- 
ply, it’s a way for students to be introduced 
to qualities that schools like Duke look for. 

“There are always going to be students 
who participate in TIP that we're not 
going to admit,” he says. “Nor does par- 
ticipation automatically mean we're going 
to send them an application, even if 
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they've been affiliated for a number of 
years.” In any case, he says, “the degree to 
which TIP was seen as a recruitment arm 
of the university would affect its ability to 
be an enrichment program.” 

Ben Greenman’s experience in the 1980s 
bears out Guttentag’s point. “There were 
other kinds of programs my friends went to 
where kids ended up getting a sense that 
there was something amiss. They were 
pawns in someone else’s game. I wouldn't 
have gone back if I had thought that.” 

But there is one ulterior motive for nur- 
turing the hyper-smart: Scholars and pol- 
icymakers are hungry for new research on 
gifted-child education, and programs like 
TIP can provide a wealth of data, follow- 
ing the gifted out into the world. 

“We have demographic and test-score 
data on over two million kids,” says TIP 
director Putallaz, “including information 


from many of them on what college they 
attended, what they did in college, and 
what they went on to do [for a living]. 
Everyone in the gifted world has dreamed 
of having access to such data.” With re- 
search scientists and specialists on staff, 
she says, “we're present at conferences in 
a way we weren't before. We're publish- 
ing. We're becoming players in the re- 
search field.” 

This spring, former TIP researcher 
Kristen Foster Peairs received the Na- 
tional Association of Gifted Children Dis- 
sertation Award for work on how peer 
relationships can shed light on the socio- 
emotional development of gifted youth, 
and she returns to the program this fall 
for a two-year postdoctoral fellowship. 
TIP research scientist Jonathan Wai won 
a 2010 Mensa Award for Excellence in 
Research on the role of spatial ability in 
the development of gifted children and 
adults. And another paper still under re- 
view reveals some compelling results— 
such as that, compared to gifted kids who 
did not attend a TIP summer program, 
TIP attendees were more likely to wind 
up with a National Merit Scholarship or 
attend a top university, three times more 
likely to earn a doctorate, and five times 
more likely to work as an academic scien- 
tist. (They also reported working eight or 
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Primate biologists in training: Jessie Feng, left, instructor Erin Ehmke, and Mary Clarke Worthington compare field observations 


collected during Lemur Center trip. 


STILL, FOR ALL TIP’S SUCCESS—CUTTING-EDGE RESEARCH, 
FAMOUS ALUMNI, IMPRESSIVE NEW VENTURES, AND PROMISING 
GROWTH—IN SOME WAYS ADMINISTRATORS ARE DISAPPOINTED: 
TIP STRUGGLES TO KEEP UP WITH DEMAND. 


more hours over the weekly average com- 
pared to other gifted adults.) 

Still, for all TIP’s success—cutting-edge 
research, famous alumni, impressive new 
ventures, and promising growth—in some 
ways administrators are disappointed: TIP 
struggles to keep up with demand. 

For one thing, despite endowments and 
gifts that enable TIP to award more than 
$2 million in grants and scholarships— 
some merit-based and some need-based — 
their means are insufficient to meet every 
student’s needs. That is, the difference in 
services and support provided to the haves 
and have-nots, even among the gifted, is 
worsening. Seven of TIP’s sixty-six em- 
ployees are assigned to the Next Genera- 
tion Venture Fund, a flagship program run 
in tandem with Johns Hopkins’ Center for 
Talented Youth and supported by The 
Goldman Sachs Foundation. The fund, 


which targets gifted youth in disadvan- 
taged minority groups, faces an uncertain 
future when its current funding runs out 
in three years. 

And despite expanding internationally 
and adding partner institutions, TIP can’t 
serve everybody who can afford it, much 
less everybody who needs it. For all their 
extreme selectivity, TIP courses—wher- 
ever they are offered—can fill within hours 
of opening registration, and the waiting 
list for summer programs, already over 
1,000 students, gets longer every year. 

As each cohort of gifted junior-high and 
high-school students ages out, larger num- 
bers replace them. “There’s population 
growth in this region, so more gifted kids 
are identified than in the past; besides, our 
brand is stronger so more parents know of 
us,” explains departing TIP chief operat- 
ing officer Scott Greenwood. 
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Not a bad problem to have. 

Back at the Duke Lemur Center, the in- 
tensely concentrating homo sapiens juveniles 
are wrapping up their written observations 
of fellow primates. They circumnavigate 
cages for a final view, then at a prearranged 
signal from their leader reconvene in a 
tight circle. “We had two self-groomings 
and a scent-marking at 9:38,” offers Girl- 
Who-Ate-Twenty-Scoops-of-Ice-Cream. 
Others vocalize, chiming in. “Any mating 
behaviors?” asks the instructor. 

Fourteen adolescents eye each other side- 
wise. No mating behaviors. “Okay,” the 
teacher says. “Now go calculate a coeffi- 
cient of reliability.” 

They head for the trailer at a trot. | 


Baerman M.B.A. 90, whose gifts manifested 
late, is a North Carolina playwright and es- 
saytst. 
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WHILE A DOCTOR’S OWN EXPERIENCE IS ONE GUIDE TO MEDICAL 
CARE, THE EVIDENCE FROM CLINICAL TRIALS MAY BE A BETTER GUIDE. 
BUT HOW MUCH BETTER? 


By Robert J. Bliwise 


t was a nondescript setting to convey 
the drama of life and death—a Food 
and Drug Administration conference 
room in Silver Spring, Maryland. Over 
two days in late June, testimony came 
from breast-cancer patients, spouses of 
those who had succumbed to the dis- 
ease, oncologists, medical administra- 
tors, and patient-advocate representatives. They had assembled to 
debate the fate of Avastin, the best-selling cancer drug in the 
world, but one whose effectiveness was now in doubt. 

One speaker characterized the views of some medical experts, 
including some of those present, as “undignified, beyond the 
norms of a civilized society, cruel, and un- 
necessary.” Another called the decision on 
a course of therapy “a personal question 
for each patient” not meant to be decided 
by others. A third insisted that “for a 
fairy-tale ending, we need our Avastin.” 

When Avastin was first considered for 
approval in treating metastatic breast 
cancer in 2007, Gary Lyman, a professor 
of medicine at Duke, was a member of the 
FDA’s Oncology Drugs Advisory Com- 
mittee. “We were pretty enthusiastic 
about it at that time, and we granted the drug conditional ap- 
proval,” he says. That’s essentially an accelerated path to market, 
with the proviso that the drug company must return within a 
specified time period showing additional data from clinical trials. 
“So they came back in 2010, and we were, unfortunately, very 
disappointed. The follow-up on the original study showed no im- 
pact on overall survival.” 

The panel then took a second vote, which was twelve to one, 
withdrawing approval of Avastin; Lyman’s vote was one of the 
twelve. Given the options of either granting or withdrawing un- 
conditional approval—in this case, the FDA wouldn’t allow for 
an in-between option—Lyman saw no other course. Clinical trials 
had shown that the drug did not, on average, make patients live 
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“People are not simple 
and clean, as clinical 
trials would have it. 

They’re complicated.” 


longer. They also pointed to side effects, such as increased risk of 
internal bleeding, high blood pressure, and heart failure. 

While emotionally fraught and medically contentious, the 
panel’s recommendation on Avastin showed a typical reliance on 
clinical trials, which are a core part of the FDA’s process for ap- 
proving new drugs. Researchers widely agree the evidence from 
clinical trials is a better guide to medical care than a doctor’s own 
experience. But they also acknowledge that clinical trials aren’t 
always structured to deliver the most medically meaningful re- 
sults. And that has led some—including some in the medical 
profession—to question how clinical-trial data are interpreted 
and deployed in medical practice. 

Understanding clinical trials begins with understanding what 
they are not. And they are not large-pop- 
ulation observational studies, such as 
studies on the risks of smoking. In the 
1940s, researchers used a combination of 
hospital records and interviewing to make 
the now-familiar link between smoking 
and lung cancer. Similar observational 
studies have been done around cell-phone 
use and brain cancer, so far, with ambigu- 
ous results—in part because memories of 
exposure to cell phones (or anything else) 
can be biased. 

Clinical trials test drugs in four phases: Phase I, the initial 
phase, is limited to a small group and usually tests whether a 
drug can be safely delivered and how people will react to it; Phase 
II looks at more subjects to better gauge the drug’s effects on the 
particular disease or disorder; Phase II, with preliminary evi- 
dence that the drug is effective, enrolls an even larger group and 
compares the drug with a placebo or with standard treatment; 
and Phase IV refers to the period after the drug has been licensed 
and marketed. Researchers aim for “clinical equipoise”: In ad- 
vance of the trial, they should be uncertain about the preferred 
treatment, even as they can envision risks and benefits with the 
control group and the experimental group alike. The trials are 
usually double-blind, so neither the patients nor their doctors 
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know which treatment regimen they've been assigned. 

In Lyman’s view, the process worked well with Avastin. “There 
are a few examples in medicine where randomized trials are either 
unethical or impractical. But the randomized trial remains the 
gold standard. We all recognize its value for the drug-approval 
process, for the end stage of drug development.” 

But to Kimberly Blackwell 89, an associate professor of med- 
icine at Duke and a breast-cancer specialist, the Avastin turndown 
is hardly something to be celebrated. Blackwell says she has pa- 
tients who, for years, have been kept alive on the drug. 

“We talk a loc about personalized medicine,” says Blackwell. 
“To me, personalized medicine is getting the right drug to the 
right patient, or the right pro- 
cedure to the right patient. But 
our clinical trials have been de- 
signed for population-based 
outcomes, to improving sur- 
vival for a population of pa- 
tients without the requirement 
that we know exactly who is 
going to be helped and who 
isn't. And then to say that the 
drug should not be available to 
the individual patient—well, 
the individual patient’s benefit 
was never meant to be studied 
in these trials.” 

If the FDA upholds the deci- 
withdraw 
Avastin for treating breast cancer, 


sion to support of 
“it sets a new standard,” Black- 
well says. “We're not going to see 
another first-line drug for an- 
other ten years, at least.” 
Clinical trials fuel the work 
of the Duke Clinical Research 
Institute (DCRI), which, with 
some 1,200 employees, calls it- 
self the largest academic clini- 
cal-research organization in the 
world. Its director, cardiologist 
Robert Harrington HS 793, 
says, We're trying to ask and 
answer questions that give the 
practitioner a body of knowl- 
edge based on good, quantita- 





domized study. For now, though, he says, “there’s no question 
that medicine has been made better by the requirement to have 
these clinical trials, and we have better evidence now about which 
therapies work and which therapies don’t than at any other time 
in history.” 

Even as they've been refined in concept, clinical trials have a 
long history. Back in the eighteenth century, the British Royal 
Navy, which sent sailors out to sea for a year or more at a time, 
looked to rein in the devastating impact of scurvy and conceived 
what was, in effect, a clinical trial for that purpose. “They ran- 
domized ships to receive or not receive extra fruits and vegeta- 
bles,” Peterson says. “And lo and behold, it seemed that if they 
could get fruits and vegetables, 
they wouldn't develop this hor- 
rific disease.” 

For decades, clinical trials were 
based in university medical cen- 
ters. Beginning in the 1980s, 
pharmaceutical companies out- 
sourced many of their trials to 
larger, private networks, so-called 
contract research organizations 
(CROs). And now, trials increas- 
ingly are moving outside the U.S. 
“Some of that is reflective of the 
fact that many of the common 
diseases are global diseases,” says 
the DCRI’s Harrington. “Heart 
disease is certainly a global dis- 
ease. Cancer is a global disease. 
Well, why not study them glob- 
ally? And particularly from a big 
pharmaceutical company per- 
spective, they don’t want to just 
sell their products in the U:S.; 
they want to sell their products 
globally. So why not make these 
trials global?” 

In a 2009 essay in The New 
England Journal of Medicine, Har- 
rington and DCRI colleagues ob- 
served that clinical trials abroad 
allow companies to overcome reg- 
ulations on compliance, documen- 
tation, and training that they may 
find burdensome. The cheaper 
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“The vast majority of clinical trials are too small to really give you anything useful, 
at least with regard to what treatment is best.” 


tive information.” The largest part of the DCRI—which includes 
Duke faculty members in clinical practice and in areas such as 
biostatistics and epidemiology—is devoted to designing and car- 
rying out clinical trials. 

DCRI associate director Eric Peterson, also a cardiologist, says 
that what's on the horizon is mining medical data collected in 
large clinical registries, potentially for hundreds of thousands of 
patients, and figuring out which patients did better or worse with 
a particular treatment—all without an expensive, formal, ran- 
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costs of overseas trials may be a particularly powerful incentive: 
This year alone, because of patent expirations, the drug industry 
will lose control over mega-medicines with combined annual 
sales of some $50 billion. 

This past summer, a study in the Journal of the American College 
of Cardiology underscored how global trials can challenge conven- 
tional health-care wisdom. Duke cardiologist Christopher O’- 
Connor A.H.C. 87, M.H.S. 94 and his colleagues pooled results 
from clinical trials—with a total of some 9,000 partitipants— 


and found that Americans with heart failure may benefit less from 
standard medications than patients in other countries. Beta 
blockers cut deaths among non-U.S. patients by 36 percent; there 
was no statistically reliable drop among U.S. patients. The factors 
behind those national differences are, for now, mysterious. 

As more trials move overseas, ethically minded oversight is a 
major concern, Harrington and his colleagues wrote in their essay. 
“Wide disparities in education, economic and social standing, 
and health-care systems may jeopardize the rights of research par- 
ticipants.... In some places, financial compensation for research 
participation may exceed participants’ annual wages, and partic- 
ipation in a clinical trial may provide the only access to care for 
persons with the condition under study.” 

Irrespective of a trial’s location, researchers wrestle with how 
best to protect their subjects. Ross McKinney HS ’82, a professor 
of pediatrics who directs the Trent Center for Bioethics, Human- 
ities & History of Medicine at Duke, says informed-consent pro- 
tocols nationally are a work in progress. Most investigators 
communicate clearly, he says. But sometimes informed-consent 


ulty associate director for the DCRI. He says it’s only been in the 
past dozen years or so that the FDA has approved drugs with a 
specific focus on children. Benjamin leads a network for pediatric 
trials; supported by the National Institutes of Health, it oversees 
off-patent studies, that is, studies of drugs that are not proprietary 
to drug companies. 

“Typically, most of your surprises in pediatric-drug develop- 
ment are around what dose to use,” he says. “Children’s kidneys 
develop differently. Their livers develop differently. Their skin 
integrity, their gut absorption, their body surface—they’re all 
different from adults. Even when you know what you're doing in 
adults, it’s impossible to extrapolate it down to children. What's 
that right amount? And is it different for a twelve-year-old going 
through puberty who weighs two or three times his ideal body 
weight, when all your original dosing studies were in twenty- 
five-year-old healthy males of ideal body weight?” 

Historically, he says, the view was that children are too fragile 
for trials. “The consequence here was that every child became an 
experiment of one. And you never were able to learn from your 





Protecting 
Human 
Subjects 


mandated by the Office for Human Re- 

search Protection of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services; the Food 
and Drug Administration has a similar re- 
quirement. An IRB—such as the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System (DUHS) IRB—has 
responsibility for the review of research 
involving human subjects. In clinical trials, 


nstitutional Review Boards, or IRBs, are 


costs of the trial. 

The DUHS IRB has thirteen full-time and 
thirteen part-time employees. The part- 
timers include the chairs and vice chairs of 
the individual IRBs, many of whom are ac- 
tive clinicians and researchers in the School 
of Medicine. Other members of the individ- 
ual IRBs are drawn from various disciplines 
across DUHS and the larger Triangle com- 


calendar days from the time that a new re- 
search protocol involving human subjects is 
proposed until it receives an IRB review. Ina 
standard review, the full IRB reviews the 
protocol. In an expedited review, which is 
applied to minimal-risk studies, the IRB 
chair and vice chair review the protocol. 
Every year, the DUHS IRB reviews about 

5,000 protocols, with oncology the most 


human-subject protec- 
tions are an ethically 

minded element of re- 
search protocols, which 
are carefully structured 
written plans that out- 
line the aims, method- 
ology, schedule, and 





active area in seeking IRB oversight. The 
DUHS IRB also is responsible for issuing dec- 
larations of exemption for projects using 
human samples or data that may not meet 
the federal definitions of “research” or 
“research with human subjects.” 


munity. There are nine in- 
dividual IRBs, with a total 
of some 200 members. 
Typically, eight of them 
meet once a month; the 
ninth is a Rapid Response 
IRB for emergency issues. 


Generally it takes thirty —Robert J. Bliwise 





documents can reflect the sensibilities of lawyers or insurance 
companies more than the interests of patients, he adds, with the 
result that they “obfuscate and confuse.” He'd like to see stream- 
lined language that would give potential subjects “a fair, quick 
assessment of the risks and benefits of the research so they can 
make a good decision.” 

It can be tough for clinical-trial subjects to get beyond what 
McKinney calls a “therapeutic misconception.” As he puts it, 
“Even when you go through a careful informed-consent process, 
there is still an assumption that the doctor is working on the 
model of the traditional patient-physician relationship, which is 
a fundamental caring relationship. The research physician is still 
working in the patient’s best interest, but that research physician 
is also working in the interests of the study, because he or she 
wants to make a contribution to similar patients in the future. 
So the doctor in this role is something other than just the pa- 
tient’s advocate.” 

One doctor familiar with the role of treating the youngest pa- 
tients is Daniel Benjamin HS ’01, a pediatrics professor and fac- 


experience. Ultimately, you were just taking a vulnerable patient 
population and making them more vulnerable.” 

The DCRI’s Eric Peterson makes the point that small sam- 
ples—whether of small children or adults—are not ideal in clin- 
ical trials. “I can do a study on this narrow spectrum of patients 
with this one therapy versus no therapy, as an example, and find 
that this therapy is good,” he says. “But when I extrapolate from 
a narrow band of healthy, young, non-complex-disease patients, 
and I apply the results to patients in my own practice who are 
older, sicker, and have lots of other issues, I might find that the 
therapy works very differently.” 

That concern over sample size has been a recurring theme for 
Robert Califf ’73, M.D. ’78, vice chancellor for clinical research 
and director of the Duke Translational Medicine Institute. Califf 
founded the DCRI in 1996 and led it for ten years. (The DCRI 
grew out of the Duke DataBank for Cardiovascular Diseases, which 
is still active.) He says, “There are a lot of reasons to do small clin- 
ical trials, like understanding biology, or the very early phase of 
drug development, when you need a sense of whether there's any 
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evidence that you're hitting the target. But the vast majority of 
clinical trials are too small to really give you anything useful, at 
lease with regard to informing about what treatment is best.” 

Cardiology, “probably more than any other field, has moved 
further in using randomized evidence to drive what we do in 
practice, as opposed to just doing what we thought was the best 
thing for patients,” Peterson says. He gives an example from stud- 
ies of patients whose hearts produce extra beats, or premature 
ventricular contractions (PVCs). A class of drugs effectively 
blocked those extra beats. But it was only when they were tested 
in a large randomized trial that the PVC blockers were found to 
increase mortality. 

Califf can recall, as recently as a decade or so ago, “being in 
these raging debates with people from medical schools who said 
that if you just understand biology, you'll know what to do as a 
doctor. Having a doctor's opinion is better than nothing. But in 
deciding on treatment, it is nowhere as good as having the right 
clinical evidence.” 

Last winter, Califf was widely quoted around his work in di- 
recting the largest study ever done on heart failure. The study 


DCRI’s first clinical trial: 1983 
DCRI officially formed: 1996 





Manuscripts published in 2010: 179 
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looked at nesiritide, which had been approved after small studies 
in carefully selected patients. It seemed to soothe a particular 
symptom of heart failure, a drowning-like sensation in which the 
lungs fill with fluid. Still, the drug had fallen out of use. That 
was because small studies seemed to indicate an increased risk of 
kidney problems and an increased death rate. 

Califfs study enrolled patients at 450 participating hospitals 
around the world who had heart failure and difficulty breathing. 
They were randomly assigned to get an infusion of nesiritide or 
saline. The results contradicted those earlier findings about the 
drug: that it was effective, and that it had safety issues. As Califf 
told The New York Times, “To me, the really important message is 
that the drug got very widely used for reasons that are incorrect, and 
then it got bashed for reasons that are incorrect. Unless we do these 
kinds of large clinical trials, we are engaged in a comedy of errors.” 
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The validity distinction between small and large clinical trials 
shows how the laws of probability can come into play, says Pe- 
terson. “So if | doa trial and I run it in 100 patients, and I find 
it has a 20 percent benefit, and then I run it in another 100 pa- 
tients. Will I get exactly that 20 percent, or will I get 10 percent 
or 30 percent?” He uses the analogy of flipping a coin ten times. 
On average, you should get five heads and five tails, but the re- 
sults can vary widely. If you flip it 100 times, you're much more 
likely to get closer to that 50 percent mark: An anomalous result 
is more likely to come from a small-scale exercise. 

Duke has hardly been immune to questions surrounding clin- 
ical trials. Over the past year, the clinical-trial results that most 
occupied the university centered on cancer researcher Anil Potti. 
More than two dozen biostatisticians and cancer researchers had 
called into question the validity of Potti’s findings on the rela- 
tionship between genetics and cancer treatment. Last winter, 
Potti resigned from his positions in the medical school and the 
Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy. The three clinical trials 
based on his research were suspended and ultimately terminated. 

Among observers of clinical trials, it’s the relationship between 


BY THE NUMBERS: Ihe Duke Clinical Research Institute 


The Duke Clinical Research Institute calls itself the largest academic clinical-research organization in the 
world. It provides scientific leadership—and disseminates the results—for trials in therapeutic areas 
ranging from anesthesiology to ophthalmology, and from infectious diseases to reproductive medicine. 


Duke Databank for Cardiovascular Diseases (DCRI’s predecessor) begun: 1969 
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Therapeutic areas in which research is conducted: More than 20 

Grants and contracts: More than $170 million during the last fiscal year 

Research projects completed: More than 730 in 64 countries, including more than 1 million subjects 
Publications in peer-reviewed journals: 6 ,400 


the pharmaceutical industry and academic medical centers that 
has brought some of the most consistent criticism. Last winter, 
ProPublica, an investigative news website, compiled compensa- 
tion disclosures from seven drug companies in 2009 and 2010, 
totaling $258 million. In North Carolina, sixteen doctors were 
paid more than $100,000 by drug companies; several were iden- 
tified as practicing with Duke Medicine. One Duke doctor was 
reportedly paid $240,150 over two years by drug companies. This 
past May, The Wall Street Journal reported that a Duke thrombosis 
specialist and faculty member in the Pulmonary, Allergy, and 
Critical Care Medicine division of Duke Medicine encouraged 
the FDA to delay approval of generic versions of the anti-clotting 
drug Lovenox. According to the article, he had received more 
than $260,000 from the company that manufactures Lovenox. 
Ross McKinney, the Trent Center director, says it canbe prob- 


lematic when industry is “the primary driver’—as it typically 
is—behind the testing of drugs. He mentions the notorious case, 
from seven years ago, of the anti-arthritic drug Vioxx, whose 
manufacturer sat on data that showed the drug contributed to 
heart attacks. “The primary motivation for industry is to build a 
market for their product. The primary motivation for academic 
doctors is to take care of patients.” Still, 
he says, the collaborative relationship be- 
tween industry and the academic com- 
munity “can give you good science.” 

Drug companies, if they control the 
data, can choose to withhold results that 
they’re not happy with. At the DCRI, 
says Harrington, its director, “we will not 
sign a contract that does not allow us to 
have independent access to the data, and 
I mean the entire set of data. And we will 
not a sign a contract that does not allow 
us the full, independent right to publish 
the information.” 

As he sees it, “If one is looking for vil- 
lains in the relationship with industry, it’s 
not hard to find them. There are examples 
of industry behaving egregiously, and 
there are equally bad examples of clinicians 
behaving egregiously. But there’s also the 
opportunity to take the expertise of the in- 
dividual investigator and couple it with 
the product-development expertise of a 
company, to do some good things in col- 
laboration that ultimately 
would be good for society. 
The challenge is knowing 
where the boundaries are.” 

But researcher bias can 
be unconscious, quite apart 
from any rewards system. 
Some years ago, a meta- 
analysis looked at clinical 
studies of acupuncture. 
The studies conducted in the U.S. showed very little effect from 
acupuncture; those conducted in Asia showed appreciable benefits. 
McKinney makes a comparison to fans of Duke and the University 
of North Carolina watching a basketball game between the rival 
teams. “Say you are in a sports bar, and you watch a Duke player 
put himself in a perfect position and a UNC player run over him. 
The question is, was it a block or a charge? Half the audience says, 
‘Tt’s a bad call.’ Half the audience says, ‘No, they got it right.’ 
Same data, same information. It’s all about how you process that 
information.” 

In the clinical-trials arena, processing information often means 
a tilt toward favoring positive results, says Duke’s Gary Lyman, 
editor-in-chief of the journal Cancer Investigation as well as an ad- 
viser to the FDA.“It’s so much easier to embrace something new 
that looks exciting than it is to step back and say, ‘You know, we 
were mistaken, it’s not that good, or it’s not good at all.’ It’s the 
same with the Avastin issue. Even if the FDA comes out and says, 
‘We don’t believe the science is there now, and we can’t approve 
it for this intervention, it’s going to be very hard to convince on- 
cologists. It’s going to be very hard to convince patients who 
think their life is dependent on the drug, even if the data don’t 
support that.” 





“There are a few examples in medicine where 
randomized trials are either unethical or impractical. 
But the randomized trial remains the gold standard.” 


JAMA, the Journal of the American Medical Association, has 
delved into researcher bias. (Eric Peterson of the DCRI is one of 
JAMA’s editors.) One early study published in the journal, from 
the late 1950s, reported that 97 percent of the articles published 
in a given year found the tested drug was performing safely and 
effectively. A more recent study showed that scientists presented 
with identical (mock) clinical trials found 
one weaker in significance than the 
other—based solely on the fact that one 
trial arrived at a positive conclusion and 
the other at a negative conclusion. 

In McKinney’s view, clinical trials will 
never be definitive in the course of med- 
ical treatment; medicine always will be 
part science, part art. “People are not sim- 
ple and clean, as clinical trials would have 
it. They're complicated,” he says. One 
complicated human being would accept 
a nagging cough as a side effect to control 
blood pressure. Another would find it an 
unattractive tradeoff. One complicated 
human being would take antipsychotics 
even if it produced weight gain. Another 
would find the thought untenable. 

Among those right now feeling the 
consequences of clinical trials is Marcia 
Gilbert, a thirty-year resident of Char- 
lotte and an occasional patient of Kim- 
berly Blackwell, the Duke breast-cancer 
specialist. She received a diagnosis of 
breast cancer more than 
sixteen years ago; after a 
period of remission, her 
cancer was found to have 
metastasized just over 
seven years ago. “When I 
asked the surgeon what I 
should expect from this 
long-term, he said I'll be 
lucky to be alive in five 
years. He was, thank the Lord, way wrong on that.” 

Gilbert has been on Avastin, the disputed breast-cancer drug, 
for more than two years. She’s tolerated Avastin much better, she 
says, than standard chemotherapy: “It’s allowed me to live a good 
quality of life. It’s felt like the dangers are minimal, and the side 
effects can easily be monitored by the patient and the patient's 
doctor.” The clinical-trial findings that question the drug’s safety 
and effectiveness don’t square with her own experiences, she says. 
She’s concerned that with those findings, insurers will back off 
paying for Avastin for breast cancer. The yearly costs of $90,000 
or so would be impossible for her or most future patients to ab- 
sorb, she says. She also wonders whether the FDA’s decision 
against approval, following years of expensive research and clin- 
ical trials, will discourage drug makers from pursuing new ther- 
apies in the future. 

Gilbert talks about simple pleasures: leading a Bible-study 
group; escapes to the beach in Pawley’s Island, South Carolina, 
visits to sons in New York and Charleston. “I’m doing well 
enough,” she says. “I live kind of a small life. What's important 
to me are family, friends, relationships. I feel blessed to have lived 
a life of loving and being loved. And I want to live it longer. I'm 
not ready to leave yet.” | 
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BOOKS 


Now You See It: How the Brain Science of Atten- 
tion Will Transform the Way We Live, Work, and 
Learn /y Cathy N. Davidson. Viking, 2011. 352 pages. $27.95, 


s I was writing this review, Tom Friedman, the New York 

Times columnist, wrote about hiring practices in Silicon 

Valley, the most dynamic corner of our economy. “They 

are all looking for the same kind of people,” Friedman 
wrote—people with “the critical-thinking skills to do the value- 
adding jobs that technology can't, but also people who can invent, 
adapt, and reinvent their jobs every day, in a market that changes 
faster than ever...not only doing the job today but also reinvent- 
ing the job for tomorrow.” 

Friedman nailed it. That is precisely 
the message of Now You See It, a timely 
and passionate manifesto by Cathy N. 
Davidson on how to cope in the Inter- 
net age. The Internet, she believes, is 
on par with the invention of writing 
and the printing press in its potential 
to transform how we deal with one an- 
other. Yet as this new era washes over 
us, our places of work, our schools, 
and, most critically, ovr minds are still 
shaped by the past century, the manu- 
facturing era. It was a time of special- 
ized skills and division of labor; of 
top-down hierarchy; of orderliness and 
time clocks. 

“Everything about school and work 
in the twentieth century was designed 
to create and reinforce separate sub- 
jects, separate cultures, separate 
grades, separate functions, separate 
spaces for personal life, work, private 
life, public life,” Davidson writes. 
Now the PC “has reconnected the 
very things—personal life, social life, 
work life, and even sexual life—that 
we'd spent the last hundred years put- 
ting into neatly separated categories.” 

Now You See It is an engaging tour of 
contemporary neurological theory of 
how our brains work—much more adaptively than you might sus- 
pect. A good metaphor, she writes, is the iPhone, with basic func- 
tions built in, plus innumerable apps added or deleted as needed 
to solve particular problems. The book is also a withering critique 
of today’s schools, which it says smother our kids in “tests and les- 
son plans designed for their great-great-grandparents.” And it is a 
look at some creative companies that already deploy the fluid, di- 
verse project teams, often global in scope, that may well become 
tomorrow's dominant business format. 

To be sure, Davidson’s book is a benign tour, perhaps too be- 
nign at times. The Net is largely exonerated of charges that it 
has shrunk our attention spans, diminished our memories, robbed 
us of research skills, and incited our youngsters to violence. But 
Davidson is such a dazzling guide, so in command of her subject, 
that it’s hard not to fall in with her optimism. 

Davidson’s central notion is “attention blindness,” or tunnel 
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vision—the observation that the more intently we focus on X, 
the less we notice about everything else. That spotlight-like focus 
serves us poorly when we are blitzed by information from every 
direction. In this century, unlearning out-of-date attitudes may 
become as vital as learning new ones, she writes. 

Davidson deplores rote education and grade standards applying 
to every child. She despises teaching to the test. She would abolish 
year-end exams in favor of having school kids collaborate on 
“practical, real-world” Web projects that draw on an entire year’s 
learning. 

In an experimental Manhattan school designed around the 
principles of video games, Davidson found the same excitement 
she had known in the three-room 
rural Alberta schoolhouse where her 
mother-in-law taught. “The model of 
learning,” she proposes, “is probably 
as old as human history. It is the 
game.” The key is learning presented 
as “problems, puzzles, brain teasers, 
games, word problems, and intellec- 
tual obstacle courses.” School be- 
comes a zestful collaboration to solve 
problems. 

Indeed, with their social network- 
ing and video games, today’s young- 
sters are smarter at preparing 
themselves for tomorrow’s world than 
are today’s schools. Davidson would 
love to harness the enormous energy 
that enthralled youngsters willingly 
put into those video games and tap 
the unabashed learning rolled up in 
all that problem-solving. 

A brilliant academic innovator, 
Davidson spent eight years as Duke’s 
(and the nation’s) first vice provost 
for interdisciplinary studies. She 
helps the MacArthur Foundation 
spend $2 million a year to spur inno- 
vations in digital media in classroom 
instruction. She recently chaired the 
university's Digital Futures Task 
Force and teaches a far-seeing course 
called This Is Your Brain on the Internet. Google the course title to 
sample its daunting syllabus. 

Davidson is dyslexic, though she didn’t know that until she 
was in her mid-twenties and had already earned a Ph.D. As a 
youngster, she was written off as obstinate. She scored abysmally 
on standardized tests, despite outstanding talent in math and 
writing. Surviving that miserable experience left her with a 
strength of mind and an admirable soft spot for supposed misfits, 
like the sullen teenager with the green hair who was deemed “se- 
verely learning disabled” in middle school. 

Yet the girl came alive, and excelled, when the class turned to art 
and her drawings. (And Davidson’s hair, at that age, was purple.) 


—Fred Andrews 


Andrews ’60 is a retired senior editor of The New York Times. 


BOOKNOTES 


Being a Pilgrim: Art and Ritual on the Medieval Routes 
to Santiago /y Kathleen Henderson Ashley ’69, A.M. °70, Ph.D. 
'73 and Marilyn Deegan. Lund Humphries, 2009. 204 pages. $60. 
For more than 1,000 years, 
people have traveled to the 
burial site of the apostle St. 
James the Great. Author Ash- 
ley, an English professor at the 
University of Southern Maine, 
and photographer Deegan 
capture the experience of the 
medieval pilgrim through an 
examination of art, historical, 
and social contexts as well as 
themes related to pilgrimage 
such as music, legend, and 
ritual. 
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Art and Ritual onthe Medieval Routes to Santiago 
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Steven Petrow’s Complete Gay & Lesbian Manners: 
The Definitive Guide to LGBT Life /y Steven Petrow ’75 
with Sally Chew. Workman Publishing, 2011. 448 pages. $17.95. 
Petrow’s comprehensive guide provides advice on a range of 1s- 
sues related to the LGBT population, from social circumstances 
(introducing one’s partner, coming out at work) to milestones 
(adopting a child, weddings, and 
funerals). Each chapter also in- 
cludes “Straight Talk,” crafted 
from questions Petrow received 
from straight people about LGBT 
situations. Petrow, former presi- 
dent of the National Lesbian & 
Gay Journalists Association, is a 
nationally syndicated columnist 
for The Huffington Post and has 
written for The Advocate, The Los 
Angeles Times, Salon, and The 
Daily Beast. 
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Wild North Carolina: Discovering the Wonders of Our 
State’s Natural Communities /4y David Blevins and Michael 
P. Schafale M.S. ’83. The University of North Carolina Press, 
2011. 184 pages. $30. Featuring 118 color photographs and 
text that explores the natural patterns of the landscape, Wild 
North Carolina celebrates the state’s diverse natural communi- 
ties—from dunes and marshes to high mountain crags, 
through forests, swamps, savannas, ponds, pocosins, and flat- 
rocks—while consider- 
ing the challenges of 
conservation. Schafale 
has been a community 
ecologist for the North 
Carolina Natural 
Heritage Program for 
twenty-seven years, 
focusing on the classifi- 
cation, tracking, 
conservation, and 
stewardship of natural 
communities. 
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Private Bodies, Public Texts: Race, Gender and a Cul- 
tural Bioethics 4y Karla FC Holloway. Duke University Press, 
2011. 248 pages. $22.95, Holloway examines instances where 
medical issues and information that would usually be seen as 
intimate, private matters are forced into the public sphere. 
Holloway, a James B. Duke Professor of English, discusses the 
spectacle of the Terri Schiavo right- 
to-die case, medical researchers’ use 
of Henrietta Lacks’ cell line without 
mre | her or her family’s knowledge or 
wows, | permission, the Tuskegee syphilis 
study, and ethical dilemmas that 
confronted physicians, patients, and 
families during Hurricane Katrina. 
Private Bodies, Public Texts calls for a 
cultural bioethics that attends to 
the historical and social factors that 
render some populations more vul- 
nerable than others in medical and 
legal contexts. 
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Courage to Dissent: Atlanta and the Long History of 
the Civil Rights Movement /y Tomko Brown-Nagin A.M. 
'93, Ph.D. ’02. Oxford University Press, 
2011. $34.95, Spanning the 1940s 
through the 1970s, this sweeping 
history of the civil rights movement 
in Atlanta explores the complex in- 
terplay between the local and na- 
tional, between elites and grassroots 
activists, between middle-class and 
working-class African Americans, 
and between lawyers and communi- 
ties. Brown-Nagin is the Justice 
Thurgood Marshall Distinguished 
Professor of law and professor of his- 
tory at the University of Virginia. 


Courage 
to Dissent 





Atlanta and the Long History 
of the (Rights Movement 





The Heart and the Fist: The Education of a Humanitar- 
ian, the Making of a Navy SEAL /y Evic Greitens ’90. 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2011. 320 pages. $27. A Rhodes 
Scholar, Navy SEAL, international humanitarian worker, and 
founder of a veterans’ aid organization, Greitens explores the 
complexities of being a humanitarian-warrior. Drawing on his 
humanitarian experiences in Bosnia, Rwanda, Gaza, and Cal- 
cutta, as well as his Navy SEAL train- 
ing and deployments in Kenya, 
Afghanistan, and Iraq, Greitens ar- 
gues that “peace is more than the ab- 
sence of war, and that a good life 
entails more than the absence of suf- 
fering.” At Duke, Greitens was an 
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«Fist 


Angier B. Duke Scholar and studied 
ethics, philosophy, and public policy. 
He is a senior fellow at the Truman 
School of Public Affairs at the Univer- 
THE Ma pea) sity of Missouri and teaches in the 
Saat M.B.A. program at the Olin School of 
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Canon Brodar, T'13 


Braxton Craven Scholar 


Biology and Philosophy 


Double Major 
Member, Duke University 
Libraries Undergraduate 
Advisory Board 
Executive Committee 
Member, Friends of the 
Duke University Libraries 


Cameron Crazie 





CRAZY SMART 


Here the library, we want to thank our fans. 


Starting this year, Duke Athletics will donate to Duke 
_ University Libraries one dollar from every ticket sold to 
“ ‘regular-season home games. 


When you support the Blue Devils, you're supporting 
every school, academic department, faculty member, and 
student who uses the library. Like Canon here. 


That's not just smart. That’s crazy smart. That's the , 
are mevmndalial@iale maar) a aet-1.(-s-m DIOL (-m-lade) old e-lal.¢-lem-[er-le(-1anl le f 
institution. haf 


Want to feel crazy smart? Get in the game. Support Duke 
* University Libraries. 
—_ library.duke.edu/crazysmal! 
“a 1B) G) GIOIA ae 


LIBRARIES — . 
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AlumniRegister 


Engage.Connect.Celebrate. 





University Archives 


Check mates: Students form a human chessboard in 1984. 
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Honoring Reuben-Cooke 


Alumni award recipient 


Wilhelmina 


Reuben-Cooke 67, one of the first five 


uke Cruscee emerita 

African-American undergraduate stu- 
dents to matriculate at Duke and a profes- 
sor at the University of the District of 
Columbia's (UDC) David A. Clarke School 
of Law, is this year’s recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award. Sponsored by 
the Duke Alumni Association, the award 
honors Duke graduates who have made 
significant contributions in their fields, in 
service to the university, or for the better- 
ment of humanity. It is the highest 
honor granted by DAA. 

The daughter of academics— 
her father was president of Morris 
College in Sumter, South Carolina, 
and her mother was a professor and 
subsequently, dean of academic af- 
fairs on the faculty there—Reuben- 
Cooke 


premium on education and service 


always has placed a 
to one’s community. Before join- 
ing the law faculty at UDC, she 
was the university's provost and 
vice president for academic affairs. 
Earlier, she was a professor and as- 
sociate dean for academic affairs at 
Syracuse University College of 
Law and directed its academic pro- 
gram. As associate director of the 
Institute for Public Representation 
(IPR) at Georgetown University 
Law Center, she was responsible for 
litigation before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the 
federal courts, including the 
Supreme Court. 

Reuben-Cooke was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and has been a 
Woodrow Wilson Scholar. Her 
honors include the Sojourner Truth 
Award from the Syracuse Univer- 
sity chapter of The National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the C. Eric Lincoln Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award from Duke’s 
Black Alumni Council, and the Black Cit- 
izens for a Fair Media Annual Award for 
Public Interest Advocacy. She serves on a 
number of boards, including that of The 
Duke Endowment. 

But she says her Duke connections have 
a special meaning for her. “Duke is a top 
priority for me because my identity as a 
person was formed by the experiences I had 
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there as a student,” she says. “I feel that 
when I work with Duke, and for Duke, and 
through Duke, I create possibilities and 
Opportunities for other people, so it has a 
multiplier effect. 'm proud to be a Duke 
graduate because of the institution’s val- 
ues—its commitment to diversity, the 
presence of the divinity school and chapel, 
and the quest to make ethics and the hu- 
manities a central part of the university 
community.” 

As an undergraduate, Reuben-Cooke 





Reuben-Cooke: Accomplished alumna. 


was involved with a number of student or- 
ganizations, including the YWCA and the 
Freshman Advisory Council. She was 
elected May Queen by earning the most 
write-in votes of any female student in her 
class. She also sought opportunities to ad- 
dress inequality. In 1967, she signed an 
open letter protesting the membership of 
key administrators and faculty members at 
the then all-white Hope Valley Country 
Club. 


Reuben-Cooke has continued her in- 


A = - 


volvement with her alma mater through 
service on the Annual Fund Reunion Com- 
mittee, the DeWitt Wallace Center board 
of visitors, and the Black Alumni Leader- 
ship Summit, and as a two-term trustee. 
In the latter capacity, she says, “one of the 
things that always struck me was how 
Duke was constantly working through its 
emerging identity, while making sure that 
it articulated and stayed true to its core 
values. At the time, Duke was competing 
for national and international stature. We 
wanted to be among the top univer- 
sities, so we consciously asked ques- 
tions about what we should 
emulate as best practices from other 
institutions. But we were always 
aware of what made us special and 
looked for the unique contributions 
we could make as an institution.” 

From her dual perspectives as an 
alumna and former trustee, Reuben- 
Cooke says she is particularly pleased 
with the way Duke’s intellectual, 
interdisciplinary environment fos- 
ters conversations among people 
who might not otherwise connect. 
“Bringing together people from dif- 
ferent academic, ethnic, or socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds can facilitate 
learning,” such as how to shatter 
stereotypes and be more empathetic 
and respectful of other viewpoints, 
she says. 

Reuben-Cooke says she enjoys in- 
teracting with younger members of 
the Duke community. “Duke stu- 
dents love Duke with a spirit and 
sense of community that you don’t 
always see at other institutions. 
They are intellectually talented but 
they also are engaged 1n communi- 
ties” through initiatives such as 
DukeEngage. And through her 
alumni activities, she says, she’s been im- 
pressed with the number of African-Amer- 
ican alumni “who are really claiming the 
university as their own. They are working 
for it while challenging it to be the best it 
can be.” 

Reuben-Cooke will receive the Distin- 
guished Alumni Award at the annual 


Founders’ Day ceremonies on September 
22 


—Bridget Booher 








DEMAN Arts Weekend 


Alumni to share insights into arts, media, and entertainment fields 


Network) Weekend will bring together distinguished alumni in the entertainment, 


(): November 4-5, the second DEMAN (Duke Entertainment, Media, and the Arts 


media, and arts industries with Duke students and other alumni with a strong in- 
terest in these fields. Activities for alumni range from industry-focused panel discussions 
to arts-focused tours of campus, as well as opportunities to interact with students, net- 


Deman 


Duke Entertainment, Media, and the Arts Network 


work with peers, learn about 
Duke’s new focus on the arts, and 
take in live performances. 

The event, which is open to all 
alumni, is cosponsored by the 
provost’s office and the Duke 
Alumni Association. For more in- 
formation, visit arts.duke.edu/fes- 
tival or contact Katie Fanfani at 
Katie. Fanfani@daa.duke.edu. 


Charles A. Dukes Awards 


Alumni volunteers recognized for dedication to Duke 


and the Annual Fund have bestowed 

Charles A. Dukes Awards on five alumni 
for outstanding volunteer service to the 
university. The awards, named for the late 
Dukes ’29, director of the alumni affairs 
office from 1944 to 1963, honor individ- 
uals who reflect his dedication to the unt- 
versity. Honorees are selected by the DAA 
board of directors and the executive com- 
mittee of the Annual Fund. 

This year’s winners are Artyn Haig 
Gardner 73, Alice Matheson Stanback °53 
and Fred J. Stanback Jr. ‘50, Paul S. Teller 
93, and Melvia L. Wallace 85. 

Gardner lives in Irvine, California, and 
has served on the DAA board and the Fi- 
nancial Aid Committee. She chaired and 
participated in the Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee (AAAC) in Orange 
County, California, and she and her hus- 
band, Max Gardner ’73, have hosted six 
send-off parties for admitted Duke stu- 
dents in their area. 

The Stanbacks live in Salisbury, North 
Carolina. Fred Stanback is retired as chair- 
man and treasurer of the Stanback Com- 
pany, which originated in 1911. He also 
has served as a director of the Security Cap- 
ital Bank Corporation and the Salisbury 
Community Foundation and as a trustee of 
Catawba College. Alice Stanback serves on 
the Duke Comprehensive Cancer Center's 
board of overseers. The Stanbacks support 
a number of environmental and civic or- 
ganizations, including Catawba College, 


|= Duke Alumni Association (DAA) 


the Center for Public Integrity, Salisbury 
High School, the Sierra Club, the Southern 
Appalachian Forest Coalition, and the Na- 
ture Conservancy. They have served on the 
board of advisers of the LandTrust for Cen- 
tral North Carolina, which the Stanback 
family helped establish. In 1995, they es- 
tablished the Stanback Internship program 
to provide a stipend to Nicholas School of 
the Environment students, enabling them 
to intern at nonprofit conservation organ- 
izations for the summer. Fred has served 
on the Duke Marine Lab advisory board 
and has been a member of the Nicholas 
School’s board of visitors for more than fif- 
teen years. 

Teller lives in Washington, D.C., where 
he is executive director of the U.S. House 
of Representatives Republican Study Com- 
mittee. He was an AAAC member from 
1994-2007 and is a member of the DAA 
board of directors. He served two years as 
president of the Duke Club of Washington, 
where he continues to be involved in club 
activities. He also functions as a liaison be- 
tween Duke and Capitol Hill. 

Wallace lives in Bowie, Maryland, where 
she is partner, founding member, and chief 
operations officer of The Austin Group, 
which specializes in management and 
leadership training and human-resources 
and business consulting. A member of the 
DAA board of directors, Wallace also has 
been an alumni admissions interviewer 
and a member of DUBAC (Duke Univer- 
sity Black Alumni Connection). 
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Now and Forever 


Exceptional alumni honored 


the winners of the Forever Duke Award, 

created in 2009 to recognize excellence 
in alumni volunteer service to the univer- 
sity, the alumni association, and their var- 
ious Constituencies. 

“This is our third year honoring Forever 
Duke Award winners,” says Sterly L. 
Wilder ’83, associate vice president for 
alumni affairs. “These are extraordinary 
volunteers who, day in and day out, make 
exceptional efforts to serve Duke and the 
DAA.” 

The winners are Christopher Anthony 
Abbate 92, Randy J. Garcia ’01, R.H. 
Eric Goss M.B.A. 92, Grant Henry Hill 
‘94, William Asa Lawrence III 85, T. Reid 
Lewis ’84, Catherine Richardson Mc- 
Carthy ’86, William R. Norris M.B.A. 
07, Luis Ken Ohara ’02, Richard Herbert 
Patterson Jr. ‘80, Michael Joseph Rosen 
’84, Kenneth Thomas Schiciano B.S.E.E. 
84, Nicholas J. Superina '03, Gregg Stu- 
art Tenser 89, Edward Bryan Thomas '98, 
Amy E. Unell ’03, and Linda Zaleski 
Winikoff 76. 

The Class of 1981 Reunions committee 
also earned a group award. Members of 
that group are Susan Gavoor Delaney '81, 
Julia Borger Ferguson '81, T. Ritson Fer- 
guson III 81, Mary Margaret Gillin Lang 
’81, Elizabeth York Schiff ’81, J.D. ’85, 
and James Andrew Schiff ’81. 


|s Duke Alumni Association has named 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Out and about: Members of the Explorers Club on their February 27, 1932, jaunt. 


Walk This Way 


Building community through outdoor adventures 


uring the early days of 
Duke’s Woman’s College, 
housed on what is now 
East Campus, female stu- 
dents lived under strict social regu- 
lations that dictated what they 
could wear, the hours—and the 
company—they could keep, and 
how to occupy themselves when 
they weren't in class. 
Male students on West Campus 





At your service: “Peggys” doled out 
post-hike coffee. 


fared little better. Students once 
complained to William R. Perkins, 
vice chairman of The Duke Endow- 
ment, that they were being 
“treated like children, not men” 
and that the administration had lit- 
tle respect for their opinions on 
university affairs. 

As an antidote to this “dullness,” 
as he later termed it, Ernest See- 
man, son of the founder of 


Durham’s Seeman’s Printery and 
manager of the Duke University 
Press, hatched a plan with Alice 
Mary Baldwin, then dean of the 
Woman’s College. In the mid-1920s, 
the pair invited a small group of 
faculty members and students to 
form a biweekly Walking Club, 
bringing “the teachers and the 
taught together in a natural and in- 
formal outdoor way,” as Seeman 
wrote in a brief memoir of 
the club for the spring 1976 
issue of Eno. The club 
proved popular, drawing 
Durham community mem- 
bers and even a few Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Students and faculty 
members. 

In October 1931, the club 
refashioned itself as the 
more adventurous-sound- 
ing “Explorers’ Club.” Stu- 
dents hiked North Carolina 
from the mountains to the 
sea (the Eno River was one popular 
destination) in the company of 
Dean Baldwin; Justin Miller, dean of 
the School of Law; and J. B. Rhine, 
professor of psychology and future 
director of Duke’s Parapsychology 
Laboratory. At the end of each hike, 
two “Peggys’—a gender-neutral 
designation—served coffee as 
everyone gathered around the 
campfire for singing and storytelling. 
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The club coordinated regular 
weekend trips, heading to the 
mountains in the fall and the coast 
in the spring—in spite of the 1930s 
Handbook of the Woman’s College 
prohibitions against “swimming or 
bathing in any public places, pools, 
or lakes, anywhere while... under 
College regulations.” 

On their way to Nag’s Head in 
May 1933, the club organized a 
songwriting contest. To keep the 
mood around the campfire from 
becoming too sentimental, some 
members, like Frank Bennett, chief 
of the Durham Fire Department, 
turned in lighter compositions: 


While the Explorers spree, 
How the flies and mosquitoes 
ate on me. 
They bit my toes, they bit my 
nose; 
They even bit right through 
my clothes. 


In the early years of World War 
Il, as large numbers of male club 
members joined the service, the 
club’s outings came to an end. 
Today, student organizations like 
Project WILD keep exploration and 
adventure alive at Duke. 


—Amy McDonald, 
Assistant University Archivist 


concerts 


Kicking Up 
Her Heels 


lrish dancer receives DAA 
scholarship 


his past spring, Caitlin Cristante trav- 
a to Ireland with the Charlotte 
Catholic High School marching band, 
for which she played oboe. The group held 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin and St. Nicholas Church in Gal- 


| way, marched and performed in a St. 


Patrick’s Day parade, visited the Cliffs of 
Moher, and viewed the Book of Kells at 
Trinity College Library in Dublin. 

You might think that coming home 
after such a stimulating experience would 
be a letdown. But Cristante barely had 
time to collect her luggage before she re- 
ceived a text message from her mother that 
eclipsed the thrill of Ireland. 

“Catie, I have news!” wrote Deirdre Mc- 
Cartan Cristante ’88. “You got into Duke 
and you got a FULL RIDE!” 

That’s how Cristante, the middle child 
and only daughter of Deirdre and Frank 
Cristante, learned she had been selected as 
the Duke Alumni Association’s (DAA) 
Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholar 
for the Class of 2015. 

Established by the DAA in 1979 to rec- 
ognize the academic and personal achieve- 
ments of children or grandchildren of 
Duke alumni, the scholarship includes 
four years of tuition for students with 
demonstrated financial need; a summer ac- 
ademic experience such as study abroad; 
and invitations to attend a variety of edu- 
cational, social, and cultural programs 
throughout their four years on campus. 

“While I was growing up, I always 
rooted for Duke,” says Caitlin Cristante, 
who is also a championship Irish dancer 
(her mother is Irish). “But I didn’t really 
have a perception of it until I visited the 
campus with my older brother when I was 
in eighth grade. It was gorgeous, and I 
could tell even then how motivated all the 
students were. From that point on, I al- 
ways pictured myself going to Duke.” 

Cristante’s older brother ended up en- 
rolling at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, where she also applied and 
was offered a scholarship. Duke was her 
top choice, she says, so she would have ma- 
triculated even without the DAA scholar- 
ship. “But I would have felt guilty, since I 
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also have a younger 
brother, and it would 
have been a burden for 
our family.” 

During her first year, 
she will live in Bell 
Tower on East Campus 
and participate in the 
interdisciplinary Focus 
Program’s “Exploring 
the Mind” cluster of 
courses, the better to 


expand her growing in- _Cristante: Second-generation Dukie. 


terest in neuroscience. 


She also plans to sign up for classics 
courses and Latin, her favorite subject in 


high school. 


When did Duke play its first 
basketball game? 


What was the “Bassett 
Affair,” and what did Teddy 
Roosevelt say about it? 


How did the “Dope Shop” 
get its name? 


Find out in 


Duke Illustrated: 


A Timeline of 
Duke University 
History, 1838-2011 





Deirdre Christante '88 
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A Timeline of Duke University History, 1838-2011 
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“I don't really 
know yet what kind 
of clubs I might join,” 
she says. ‘I’m mostly 
interested in all the 
opportunities I see at 
Duke that I haven't 
seen anywhere else, 
things like DukeEn- 
gage. Everyone at 
Duke seems to be on 
track for success, so 
I’m looking forward 
to being part of that 


environment and pushing myself to be as 
great as I can be.” 
—Bridget Booher 


Duke Illustrated 
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A beautiful, full-color history of the events, traditions, and people that have 
made Duke a great research university, with images and stories from the 
Duke University Archives. The perfect gift, memento, or graduation present. 
Yours for a $50 charitable donation to the Duke University Archives. 


Visit library.duke.edu/illustrated to order your copy online. 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address. 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve you 

better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 








Half-Century Club 


Joan Angevine Swift ' 
lished her fifth book of poetry, Sow on a Crocus 
(Swan Scythe Press), which won the 2010 Walter 
Pavlich Memorial Poetry Award. She has been pub- 
lished in The Atlantic, The New Yorker, and The Yale 


Review and has been awarded three National Endow- 


t8 has recently pub- 


ment for the Arts Fellowships. She lives in Ed- 
monds, Wash 


George Keithley 57 has published Nighr's Bod) 
(Turning Point), a collection of poems including 

“When They Leave,” 
Prize XVI. His epic poem ~ 


which was included in Pushcart 


The Donner Party” was a 


a 
: 


A Charitable Gi ThAnn 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


Book-of-the-Month selection and has been adapted 
as a play and an opera. He lives in Chico, Calif. 


John M. Jordan 58 and his son John McLean 


“Mac” Jordan Jr. '83 have renovated an old textile 


mill and several mill houses in Saxapahaw, N.C. The 


development includes apartments and condominiums, 


art and performance space, a farmer's market, a pub, 
and the Saxapahaw General Store and Café, which fea- 
tures local and sustainably grown food. 


B. Boyd Hight ’60 has been appointed to the 
board of commissioners of Los Angeles World Air- 
ports, which oversees the operations of the Los An- 
geles International Airport and others. 


ve 


David Deamer '61 has published First Life: Dis- 
covering Connections between Stars, Cells, and How Life 
Began (University of California Press), The book in- 
troduces the concept of astrobiology, a discipline 
that studies the origin and evolution of the Earth 
and relates it to the birth and death of stars; planet 
formation; interfaces among minerals, water, and at- 
mosphere; and the physics and chemistry of carbon 
compounds. Deamer is a research professor in the 
department of biomolecular engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California-Santa Cruz. 


1960s 


62 | 50th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Barry A. Osmun ‘02 has been recognized by 
Super Lawyers magazine for the fourth year in a row 
as a top lawyer in New Jersey. A director with 
Cuyler Burk in Parsippany, N.J., he practices in the 
area of land use and zoning. 


H.G. Jones Ph.D. ’65 has published The Sonar- 
man's War: A Memoir of Submarine Chasing and Mine 
Sweeping in World War II (McFarland & Co.). The 
book is an autobiographical account of the author's 
coming-of-age experiences during the war, drawn 
from his diaries and letters, daily logs of the ships on 
which he served, and military reports. He is curator 
emeritus of the North Carolina Collection and pro- 
fessor emeritus of history at UNC-CH, where he cur- 
rently serves as Thomas Whitmell Davis Research 
Historian. He also served as state archivist of North 
Carolina and director of the North Carolina Office of 
Archives and History. He lives in Pittsboro, N.C. 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
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a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 


needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 
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70 
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Annuity: 4.8% 
5.8% 
80 7 5% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
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made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 
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Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone 
Email 


(919) 681-8030 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 





John T. Blakely '66 has been recognized by Super 
Lawyers magazine as a top lawyer in Florida for 
2011. He works for Roetzel & Andress in the firm’s 
Naples, Fla., office. 


John “Jack” Marin ’66, J.D. ’80 will play in the 
Cox Celebrity Championship, a charity 
celebrity/amateur golf tournament whose proceeds 
benefit local and national San Diego-based charities. 


Michael A. Stoner ‘66 was given the 2011 Life- 
time Achievement Award by the Collectors’ Show- 
case of America. He is president of Stoner Sports 
Collectibles and has been in the sports memorabilia 
business since 1985. 


J. Anthony Manger '69, of Norris McLaughlin 
& Marcus, represented Atlantic Health of Morris- 
town, N.J., in the acquisition of Newton Memorial 
Hospital in Sussex County, N.J. Atlantic Health is 
one of the largest nonprofit health-care systems in 
New Jersey. 


1970s 


Jimmy Creech M.Div. '70 has published Adam's 
Gift: A Memoir of a Pastor's Calling to Defy the 
Church's Persecution of Lesbians and Gays (Duke Uni- 
versity Press). He is a former United Methodist 
minister who is active in a number of social-action 
organizations and was the subject of a mini-profile 
in the March-April 2007 issue of Duke Magazine. 
He lives in Raleigh with his wife, Chris Weedy. 


Araminta Stone Johnston 770, Ph.D. '92 has 
published And One Was a Priest (University Press of 
Mississippi), the biography of Episcopalian priest 
and civil rights activist Duncan M. Gray Jr. 


J. Anderson Thomson Jr. '70 has published 
Why We Believe in God(s): A Concise Guide to the Sci- 
ence of Faith (Pitchstone Publishing). The book 
draws on cognitive science research to explain how 
and why the human mind generates religious be- 
liefs. Thomson is a staff psychiatrist at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s Student Health Center and 
Institute of Law, Psychiatry and Public Policy. He 
maintains a private practice in adult and forensic 
psychiatry and is a trustee of the Richard Dawkins 
Foundation for Reason and Science. 


Paula J. Caplan A.M. 71, Ph.D. °73 has pub- 
lished When Johnny and Jane Come Marching Home: 
How All of Us Can Help Veterans (MIT Press). A clin- 
ical and research psychologist, she is an affiliate at 
Harvard University’s DuBois Institute and a fellow 
at the Women and Public Policy Program in Har- 
vard’s Kennedy School of Government. 


David W. Erdman B.S.E. ’71 presented his Pow- 
erPoint show “Mr. Duke’s Charlotte” at the James 
B. Duke Mansion. The show traced the impact of 
Duke’s electric power company on Charlotte's 
growth from 1900 to 1925. 


40th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


D. Todd Christofferson J.D. ’72 has been 
named to the Council of Twelve Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


Charles R. Embry Ph.D. '72 is the editor of 
Voegelinian Readings of Modern Literature (University 
of Missouri Press), a collection of essays that ex- 
plores philosopher Eric Voegelin’s impact on break- 





Bill Phillips 


Kathy Cunning Shearer 69 and Rees Shearer ’68 


Crafting Social Change 


n 1971, Rees Shearer was serving 

as a Vista volunteer in Georgia 

when he got a New Year’s 

greeting from his draft board 
Stating he had sixty days to find an 
alternative service job to fulfill the 
requirements necessary to maintain 
his conscientious-objector status. 
So, on short notice, he moved to 
rural Washington County, Virginia, 
to start a craft cooperative with his 
wife, Kathy Cunning Shearer. That 
was the beginning of a lifetime 
commitment by the couple to pre- 
serve and improve the quality of 
life in southwest Virginia’s Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

Experiences at Duke helped 
awaken the Shearer's interest in con- 
structive social change, they say. 
Classroom professors opened their 
eyes to the tragedy of the Vietnam 
War and human-rights issues, and 
the peaceful Vigil at Duke in the 
spring of 1968 showed them that 
civil group action could effect posi- 
tive change. (The Vigil, prompted by 
the murder of Martin Luther King Jr., 
focused on better pay and treatment 
of Duke’s black service workers.) 

The craft cooperative, known as 
the Cave House and located on Main 
Street in Abington, brought the 
quilting, woodworking, and pottery 
Skills of mountain folk—including 
the newly formed Holston Mountain 
Artists—to a wider market and in- 
creased their incomes. It became an 
important stop for tourists visiting 
the legendary Martha Washington 
Inn and Barter Theatre. 

By the mid-’/0s, the Shearers 
were living on a small farm, keep- 
ing bees and raising goats, rabbits, 
sheep, and ducks. To this they 


added their own batik cottage in- 
dustry, while raising their young 
son. As they lived this “back-to- 
the-land” experience, their desire 
to be involved in the economic and 
political life of the community 
mounted. Rees helped educate 
county residents about American 
policies affecting Central America 
and other peace, justice, and en- 
ergy issues. Kathy worked with a 
local welfare-rights group of low- 
income women and collected oral 
histories from farming people. 

Starting in 1977, citizens in nearby 
Brumley Gap, Virginia, found them- 
selves fighting a hydro-electric 
pumped storage dam—a project 
that would have flooded their val- 
ley. Rees worked with the citizens 
on their “Not by a Dam Site” cam- 
paign, which combined mountain 
folksiness with Bible verses as resi- 
dents of the small valley hand-let- 
tered Old Testament warnings on 
Sheets of plywood planted in their 
yards. Eventually, the power com- 
pany abandoned the project. 

Some years later, while working 
as a school counselor, Rees learned 
of a plan to privatize Interstate 81 in 
Virginia and turn it into a $13 billion 
eight-lane conduit for tractor trail- 
ers. It took seven years of grass- 
roots campaigning, but the 
company proposing the project 
withdrew and the project collapsed. 
He also started an advocacy group 
for an electric-powered rail alterna- 
tive to truck fleets. His organiza- 
tion’s website—www.steel 
interstate.org—is now the network- 
ing site for a national rail revival 
movement. 

Kathy has worked for many 
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years with families in remote, im- 
poverished areas. A major part of 
that work was directing the Indoor 
Plumbing Project for a four-county 
area. At the end of the twentieth 
century, nearly 350 homes in Dante, 
the former headquarters town of a 
major coal company, were still dis- 
charging raw sewage into the local 
creek. Home by home, she worked 
with the residents and local officials 
to devise a plan to install a public 
sewer and bring the plumbing up 
to standard. 

During this project, she grew 
close to the families in Dante, and 
they poured out their life stories to 
her. Realizing these were stories 
worth saving, she began collecting 
them along with all the photos that 
people had begun pulling out of 
dusty shoe boxes. The result was 
the voluminous oral history, Memo- 
ries of Dante: The Life of a Coal 
Town, published in 2001. The suc- 
cess of that book was followed by 
two more oral histories written, ed- 
ited, and published by Kathy on the 
State’s towns of Cleveland and 
Wilder. Kathy established Clinch 
Mountain Press to handle her publi- 
cations as well as other fiction and 
nonfiction works on mountain life. 

The Holston Mountain Artisans 
craft cooperative marks its fortieth 
anniversary this year, a testimony 
to the Shearers’ enduring contribu- 
tion to the quality of life in south- 
west Virginia. 

—Bill Phillips 


Phillips ’67 is a lifetime North 
Carolina resident involved in 
education, folklore, home building, 
writing, and photography. 
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ing down barriers between literature and philoso 


phy. Embry ssor emeritus of political science 


IS prok 


ic Texas A&M University-Commerce 


Jesse C. Pittard » was named 2010 North 
Carolina Family Physician of the Year by the North 
Carolina Academy of Family Physicians. He is 
founder ind phy ician at Horizon Family Medi ine, 


based in Smithfield, N.« 


J.S. Pete Beck III 74 has published Seeing God's 
Smile (Master Press), which offers spiritual guidance 
co those in difficult circumstances 
Diane M. Browder-Boswell '75 received the 

O. Max Gardner Award, the UNC System's highest 
faculty honor, for her work in special education. She 


is a professor of special education at UNC-Charlotte 


Thomas P. Miller J.D 
ObamaCare ls Wrong for America (HarperCollins). He 


is a resident fellow at the American Enterprise Insti- 


'75 has cowritten Why 


tute and directs its “Beyond Repeal and Replace” 


health policy reform project 


77 | 


Rome J. Hartman III °77 has joined NBC News 


as the executive producer of a new primetime maga- 


April 20-22, 2012 


zine hour with anchor Brian Williams. He previ- 
ously worked with BBC News, CBS, and 60 Minutes 


James L. Conner II 78, D '04 has been selected 
for membership into the National Academy of Dis- 


tinguished Neutrals, an invitation-only association 


of lawyers with an acceptance rate of less than 5 per 
cent. NADN members are considered among the 
most “in-demand” neutrals by local peers and litiga 


tion firms 


Alicia White Daily ‘78 is a professional potter, 
as well as a trainer, breeder, and rider of horses. She 
and her husband, Richard A. Daily M.Div. '78, 
offer an “In the Potter's Hands” worship experience, 


which combines music, scripture, and pottery 


Richard A. Daily M.Div 


ant with the Lynchburg Stained Glass Studio, one of 


'8 is a project consult- 


the top stained-glass studios in the country, after re- 
tiring as a United Methodist pastor and missionary 
in Virginia. He also serves as president of the Haiti 
Mission Foundation, which sends volunteer con- 
struction and medical teams to Haiti to help with 
post-earthquake rebuilding 


Steve Mikita ‘78 has published / S7t A// Amazed: 
The Extraordinary Power of a Mother's Love (Deseret 
Book). Born with spinal muscular atrophy, Mikita 
has served as an assistant attorney general for Utah 
for more than 20 years and has appeared more than 
10 times before the Utah Supreme Court. He lives 
in Sale Lake City 


David “Duncan” Maysilles J.D. ‘79 has pub- 
lished Ducktown Smoke: The Fight Over One of the 
South's Greatest Environmental Disasters (UNC Press). 
Maysilles, a Georgia lawyer and historian, writes 
about the Ducktown Mining District of the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains and its effect on the en- 
vironment and conservation of the Appalachians 
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1980s 


David P. Redlawsk '80 has published Why 
lowa?: How Caucuses and Sequential Elections Improve 
the Presidential Nominating Process (University of 
Chicago Press). He is professor of political science 
and director of the Eagleton Center for Public Inter- 


est Polling at Rutgers University 


Benjamin Zeltner ‘80 has received the George F. 
Lynn United Way Volunteer of the Year Award 
from the United Way of Atlantic County in New 
Jersey. He is vice president-elect of AtlantiCare 
Foundation as well as an officer of Beron Jewish 
Older Adult Services in New Jersey's Atlantic and 
Cape May counties 


Grant B. Osborne '81, J.D. '85 has completed 
the course in advanced employment law and litiga- 
tion given by American Law Institute-American Bar 
Association. He is a lawyer with McGuire, Wood & 
Bissette in Asheville, N.C 


Thomas A. Natelli B.S.E. '82 has joined the 
board of directors at Strathmore, a concert hall in 
North Bethesda, Md.. He is the president and CEO 
of Natelli Communities, a private real-estate invest- 


April 20-22, 2012 


ment and development firm 


Timothy S. Goettel '83 has joined Smith Ander- 
son as a partner. He handles complex acquisitions and 
divestitures for the Raleigh law firm. 





John McLean “Mac” Jordan Jr. 83 and his 
father, John M. Jordan '58, have renovated an 
old textile mill and several mill houses in Saxapa- 
haw, N.C. The development includes apartments 
and condominiums, art and performance space, a 
farmer's market, a pub, and the Saxapahaw General 
Store and Café, which features local and sustainably 
grown food. 


Robert E. Harrington ‘84, J.D. ’87 has been 
named president-elect of the Mecklenburg County 
Bar and will begin his service in 2012. He is a lawyer 
with Robinson Bradshaw & Hinson in Charlotte. 


Kenneth B. Jacobs '84 was presented with the 
2011 Federation Young Leadership Award by the 
Jewish Federation of Jacksonville. He is the manag- 
ing shareholder of the Jacksonville, Fla., office of 
GrayRobinson law firm and received the award at 
the 20th annual Celebration of Jacksonville's Jewish 
Agencies. 


Paul S. Woolf '85 has resumed his work with 
Wild Onion Marketing, a digital agency firm he 
helped found in 2000. 


25th Reunion Apri 20-22, 2012 


Bernard A. Solnik '87 won a case for San Diego- 
based legal-research site TheLaw.net, in which it 
was ruled that certain subject lines of e-mail mes- 
sages sent by the company were not false or mislead- 
ing, and therefore not in violation of the Spam 
Deterrence Act of 2008. He works for Solnik & 
Walsh in the Washington metro area. 


Andrew B. Wallach ’87 was promoted to associ- 
ate professor of medicine at the NYU School of 
Medicine. He is also the chief of general internal 
medicine at Bellevue Hospital. 


Mark L. Barden M.Div. 88 was named Commu- 
nicator of the Year at the annual meeting of the 
United Methodist Association of Communicators. 
He is director of communications for the Western 
North Carolina Conference of The United 
Methodist Church. He also photographed and pub- 
lished a 16-page photo spread in Catherine Ritch 
Guess’ book Because He Lives, which was selected for 
the 2012 United Methodist Women’s Reading List. 


Douglas M. Russell M.B.A. ’88 has published 
Succeeding in the Project Management Jungle (Amacom 
Books). 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Aaron 
S. Daniel 89 and Susan Green Daniel B.S.E. 
89 on Oct. 18, 2010. Named Adam Patrick. 


1990s 


Suzanne Elizabeth Galletti B.S.E. 90 has 
been named senior architect for the Johns Hopkins 
Health System in Baltimore. She is responsible for 
the master planning of almost 6 million square feet 
and more than 30 buildings at the hospital’s East 
Baltimore and Bayview campuses. 


Sara “Sally” Rosen Kindred '91 has published 
a poetry collection, No Eden (Mayapple Press). 


W. Mark Rader M.H.A. 91 has been named CEO 
of University Hospital and Medical Center in Tar- 
mac, Fla., by the Hospital Corp. of America. 


Elizabeth “Betsy” L. Werley ’76 


Writing the Next Chapter 


5 Betsy Werley approached 

her fiftieth birthday, she 

had every right to celebrate 

her accomplishments, 
which included nearly two decades 
at J.P Morgan Chase & Company as 
a corporate lawyer and business ex- 
ecutive. 

Yet the prospect of turning fifty 
prompted Werley to consider how 
she wanted the next chapter of her 
life to unfold. “Somewhere be- 
tween the ages of 
forty-five and sixty- 
five, most of us will 
hear a voice in our 
heads telling us that 
the time is right to 
think about the years 
we have ahead of us,” 
she says. “You may be 
at a point where you've 
mastered everything 
you can at your job and 
you're not learning any 
more. Or you may be 
asking yourself what 
your legacy might be, 
or how to do work that 
you feel passionate 
about. And in today’s 
corporate world, many 
people are getting 
pushed in that direction 
not by choice, but 
through layoffs or buy- 
outs.” 

While still at J.P. Morgan, Werley 
began preparing for what might 
come next—even though she 
wasn’t sure what that was. She 
took courses in nonprofit technol- 
ogy and fundraising at New York 
University, and reached out for ad- 
vice and insights from people 
working in the nonprofit sector, in- 
cluding contacts she had made as 
president of the Financial Women’s 
Association, an organization for 
women in financial services. When 
an early buyout offer from J.P. Mor- 
gan came along a few years later, 
Werley was ready to embark ona 
new career that combined her legal 
and business expertise with her de- 
Sire to be part of a smaller, non- 
profit entity where she could play 
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an integral role in pursuing the or- 
ganization’s mission. 

In 2005, Werley became the ex- 
ecutive director of The Transition 
Network (TTN), a resource for pro- 
fessional women fifty and older 
who are seeking new connections, 
resources, and opportunities. TTN 
sponsors small-group interactions, 
programs, and workshops on a 
wide range of topics, from personal 
finance, technology, and careers to 





health and fitness, caring for aging 
parents, and diversity issues partic- 
ular to the TIN membership (for ex- 
ample, health and financial issues 
faced by different ethnic groups). 

“Our society is still at a point 
where transitions are still very 
much do-it-yourself,” she says. 
“Senior-level CEOs can get ap- 
pointed to a board, and that’s a 
nice life. But for the rest of us, it can 
be scary to think about forging a 
new trail. And among women my 
age, we are the first generation 
where our identities have been 
Shaped in the workplace, so it can 
be challenging to move from a level 
of mastery at what you've been 
doing toa place where you are 
starting over.” 
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Drawing on her own experi- 
ences, Werley encourages those 
considering a transition in the next 
five years or so to pursue volunteer 
opportunities in areas of interest 
(arts boards, civic organizations, 
political or social causes), take ad- 
ditional training or courses to aug- 
ment existing skills, and expand 
their social networks. “Even if you 
think that transition might be ten 
years away, there is a lot you can 
do today. Find out 
what you enjoy 
doing, and surround 
yourself with people 
who can help you see 
how your experience 
could translate to a 
new field.” 

Now entering its 
second decade, TTN 
has six chapters and 
more than 7,000 
members. Its website 
offers ample re- 
sources and aggre- 
gates news and 
information from 
other organizations 
that serve the TIN 
demographic, such as 
AARP and Civic Ven- 
tures. TTN also has 
published a book, 
Smart Women Don’t 
Retire—They Break 
Free, aimed at women over fifty 
who are interested in pursuing a 
new career, volunteering, or be- 
coming an entrepreneur. 

“The Transition Network has be- 
come a thought leader in what’s 
been called ‘the encore stage’ of 
life,” says Werley. “As we continue 
to grow, we want to be part of a 
cultural change that provides ways 
for women over fifty to be part of 
the conversation about a range of 
Subjects, from finding meaningful 
work to the value of older people in 
a youth-oriented society.” 


—Bridget Booher 


For more information, visit 
www.thetransitionnetwork.org. 
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Jill M. Tiefenthaler Ph.D. 91 has become presi 
dent of Colorado College. She previously was provost 


and professor of economics at Wake Forest University 


Michael J. Egan M.B.A. ‘94 has published his 
first book, Your Stronger Financial Future: The Eight 
Essential Strategies for Making Profitable Investments 


(McGraw-Hill Professional). Egan is a certified in 





vestment-management analyst and financial planner 


Mark M. Haupt Sr. M.B.A. ‘95 has been named 
the Small Business Administration's 2011 North 
Carolina Small Business Champion of the Year for 
his work advancing business ownership by veterans 
He is founder and president of the information 
cechnology firm Converged Services and a veteran of 


the Air Force 


Kevin S. Jacobson 95 has been selected as the 
next principal of Fieldston Middle School in New 
York. He was formerly the assistant head at Wind- 
rush School in El Cerrito, Calif 


Valecia Montaye McDowell 95, J.D. 98 has 
become Moore & Van Allen’s first African-American 
female partner. She also was named one of the 50 
Most Influential Women of 2010 by The Mecklenburg 
Times in Charlotte and was inducted as a fellow into 
the Litigation Counsel of America. She has been rec- 
ognized as a top lawyer by North Carolina Super 
Lawyers magazine and Benchmark Litigation, a guide 
to national law firms 


Idelber Avelar Ph.D. '96 is coeditor of Brazilian 
Popular Music and Citizenship (Duke University Press), 
for which he wrote the chapter “Mangue Beat Music 
and the Coding of Citizenship in Sound.” He is a pro- 
fessor of Spanish and Portuguese at Tulane University. 


“Oak Hammock is a gift to our children 


and to us. We open ours every day.” 


— Dick and Pat Martin, Duke Class of 1957 


and Oak Hammock Members 


5100 S.W. 25th Blvd. ¢ Gainesville, Florida 32608 * www.oakhammock.org 
The University of Florida is not responsible for the financial or contractual obligations of Oak Hammock at the University of Florida, Inc. & 
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15th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Clay C. Wheeler A.M. '97, J.D. 97 has recently 
joined Kilpatrick Townsend & Stockton as a partner 
in its litigation department. He will be working in 
the Winston-Salem and Raleigh branches in white- 


collar crime and special investigations, 


Mark A. Healey A.M. '98, Ph.D. '00 has pub- 
lished The Ruins of the New Argentina: Peronism and the 
Remaking of San Juan after the 1944 Earthquake (Duke 
University Press). He is an assistant professor of his- 
tory at the University of California-~-Berkeley and the 
translator of Blood, Ink, and Culture: Miseries and 
Splendors of the Post-Mexican Condition, also published 
by Duke University Press. 


Mark F. Simmons "98 is the founder and manag- 
ing partner of marCis interactive, a boutique digital 
marketing agency headquartered in Durham 


Crystal M. Smith-Spangler 98 received a Jun- 
ior Investigator Recognition Award from the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians for a research article she 
published in Annals of Internal Medicine. 


Evelyn E. Shockley A.M. '99, Ph.D. '02 has pub- 
lished The New Black (Wesleyan University Press), a 
book about being a black woman in modern society. 


David Silkenat "99 has published Moments of De- 
spair: Suicide, Divorce, and Debt in Civil War Eva 
North Carolina (UNC Press). He is an assistant pro- 
fessor of history and education at North Dakota 
State University. 


MARRIAGES: George D. Ivey 91 to Laura 


Parrott on April 16, 2011. Residence: Canton, 


N.C..,..Emily Thielen Collings '98 to Peter M. 
Hanning on July 17, 2010. Residence: Seattle... 
Elizabeth “Lisa” Claire Pohl '98 to Oron 
Nadiv on April 24, 2011. Residence: San Fran- 
Kelly Ross Braddy '99 to Lance Van 
Winkle on July 2, 2011. Residence: Dallas...Drew 
D. Dropkin '99, J.D. '02 to Tallulah Passyn on 
May 7, 2011. Residence: Smyrna, Ga. 


CISCO 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and second daughter to 
Paige Tobias Button 90, J.D. '94 and Timothy 
H. Button on Aug. 20, 2010. Named Ava Louise... 
Third child and daughter co April Barnhardt 
Whitlock '91 and Thomas Whitlock on Feb. 11, 
2011. Named Cailin Grace... Firse child and daugh- 
ter co Cecelia A. Gassner B.S.E. '94 and Adam 
Park on Feb. 16, 2011. Named Mary Elise Park... 
Third child and son to Michael T. Perlberg ‘94 
and Emily L. Perlberg on Jan. 9, 2011. Named Will 
Harrison...Second child and first daughter to Jon 
C. Trachtenberg B.S.E. '95 and Barbara Tracht- 
enberg on April 27, 2011. Named Sloane Amanda... 
First child and son to Jed M. Silversmith 96 and 
Laina Diamond Silversmith on Jan. 2, 2011. Named 
Asher Harold...Third child and daughter to Robert 
P. Bethea 97 and Shea West Bethea '97 on 
Sept. 17, 2010. Named Sarah Jane... First child and 
son to Husein A. Cumber '97 and LeAnna 
Gutierrez Cumber on April 9, 2011. Named Jake 
Reza...Second child and first son to Melanie H. 
Dixon '97 and Scott A. Meyer M.S. 97, Ph.D. 
‘00 on March 7, 2011. Named Reid Thomas 
Meyer...Second child and first son to Emily 
Suzanne Faville ‘97 and John Gambino on March 
23, 2011. Named Maxwell Ignazio Gambino... 
Twins, first son and daughter, to Tamara Duker 
Freuman 197 and Alexander Freuman on Dec. 18, 
2010. Named Max Benson and Stella Rae...Second 
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child and first son to Scott A. Meyer M.S. 97, 
Ph.D. 00 and Melanie H. Dixon 97 on March 7, 
2011. Named Reid Thomas Meyer...First child and 
son to Ari B. Redbord '97 and Kelley Pagliai 
Redbord '97 on May 4, 2011. Named George 
Dario...Second child and daughter to Katherine 
Delsman Robinson '97 and Todd Rose on April 
19, 2011. Named Lucia Delsman Rose... Third child 
and second son to Jennifer Frauson Sullivan 
‘97 and Timothy C. Sullivan on Oct. 31, 2010. 
Named Peter John...First child and son to Ben- 
jamin J. “Otter” Applestein 98 and Erica 
Atkinson Applestein 99 on Feb. 27, 2011. 
Named Bradford Boyd...First child and son to Clif- 
ford “Kip” Morris B.S.E. 98 and Lindsey 
Schneider Morris 98 on Dec. 5, 2010. Named 
Clifford Calvin...Second child and son to Daniel M. 
Segal 98 and Lenor M. Segal on March 10, 2011. 
Named Benjamin Mercer. ..First child and son to 
Erica Atkinson Applestein 99 and Benjamin 
J. “Otter” Applestein 98 on Feb. 27, 2011. 
Named Bradford Boyd...First child and son to 
Stacey Parker Austell '99 and Jason Austell on 
Sept. 8, 2010. Named Grant Thomas...Second child 
and first daughter to Susan Elaine Brown 99 
and Peter B. Liao on March 21, 2011. Named Sara 
Charlotte Liao. ..Second child and first daughter to 
Peter A. Bove 99 and Hilary Burt on Sept. 17, 
2010. Named Bronwyn Keating Bove...First child 
and son to Brooke Shaby Davies B.S.E. 99 and 
Adam Davies on March 28, 2011. Named Liam 
Alexander...Second child and son to Karen Miller 
Ginster B.S.E. 99, M.B.A. '06 and Ben Ginster on 
March 20, 2011. Named John Cappelen. 


2000s 


Brett P. Ethridge ‘00 has founded an online 
company, Dominate the GMAT, which features cus- 
tomizable GMAT preparation for executives need- 
ing flexible study hours. 


David A. Feinberg ‘00 has joined the executive 
branch of WellNet Healthcare Group in New York, a 
company devoted to delivering cost-effective health- 
care plans to national employers. Feinberg previously 
worked as an equity research analyst for Goldman 
Sachs, as well as an analyst for Morgan Stanley. 


Julian J. Harris ‘00 has been appointed director 
of the Office of Medicaid, a comprehensive health- 
insurance company, by the Patrick-Murray Admin- 
istration in Boston. He is a member of the Quality 
and Patient Safety Committee of the Massachusetts 
Board of Registration in Medicine and serves on the 
Health Reform Task Force of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 


Neill Wallis '00 has published The Swift Creek 
Gift: Vessel Exchange on the Atlantic Coast (University 
of Alabama Press). He is assistant curator in archae- 
ology at the Florida Museum of Natural History in 
Gainesville, Fla. 


eYF 10th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Kenny J. Walden M.Div. 02 received a Ph.D. in 
practical theology with an emphasis in pastoral care 

and counseling from Claremont School of Theology 

in Claremont, Calif., in May. He is the senior pastor 
of the First United Methodist Church of Lakewood, 

as well as an Air Force chaplain reservist. He lives in 
Lakewood, Calif. 


Marcus G. Glover M.B.A. ’04 has been named 
the general manager of the Horseshoe Casino in 


Glen Duncan ’80 
Making It Official 


hen an eighth-grader 

in Louisiana tried to lo- 

cate an official state 

flag to bring to a 
hunter-safety training session, he 
quickly realized that there were 
multiple versions flying on flag- 
poles all around the state. There 
was some consistency—most fea- 
tured a white pelican with its 
young in a nest, with the state 
motto, “Union Justice Confidence,” 
inscribed below—but there were 
many discrepancies from one de- 
sign to the next. The student, David 
Joseph Louviere, eventually per- 
Suaded legislators to pass a bill in 
2006 that outlined requirements 
for an official state flag. 

The task of creating the new 
flag fell to Glen Duncan ’80, com- 
munications director for Penning- 
ton Biomedical Research Center in 
Baton Rouge and an expert in mar- 
keting and branding. Duncan vol- 
unteered for the project thinking It 
would be a straightforward task. 
“Most images show the pelican 
Spilling its own blood to feed its 
young, which is a perfect symbol— 
especially in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina—of our state making sacri- 
fices for the sake of its citizens,” he 
says. He recruited Curtis Vann, an 
accomplished wildlife artist and 
former governor of the southeast- 


if. 


ern district of the American Adver- 
tising Federation, to join him, and 
together, the two persuaded then 
Secretary of State Jay Dardenne, 
whose office was responsible for 
carrying out the law, to hand over 
the reins. 

What Duncan thought might 
take a few months turned into 
more than a year of research into 
ornithology (the particulars of peli- 
cans); PMS colors, fonts, and type- 
faces; the history of legislation 
related to the state’s seal, which in- 
forms the flag design; religious 
symbolism in the flag’s imagery; 
punctuation (or lack thereof) in the 
State motto; and modern flag re- 
production standards so that man- 
ufacturers would be able to 
produce a new design easily and 
consistently. 

In the summer of 2010, Duncan 
and Vann presented their research 
findings to Dardenne, including the 
report they'd written, “A Modern 
History of the Louisiana Pelican 
Flag; or a tale of the surprisingly 
difficult quest for the ‘official’ state 
flag.” They also included an assort- 
ment of style samples with various 
design options. Dardenne solicited 
additional feedback from his legal 
advisers, staff members, and the 
State archivist. That fall, Duncan 
and Vann got the green light to fi- 
nalize the artwork and digital files 
50 that all state flags manufactured 
in the future will be uniform. (The 
law does not mandate that existing 
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flags be replaced; therefore, the 
new official flag will be imple- 
mented over time, as older flags 
wear out.) The new flag was un- 
veiled at the swearing-in of Dard- 
enne as lieutenant governor this 
past November. 

Earlier in his career, Duncan 
worked as an exploration geologist 
for Amoco; earned a master’s in 
journalism and became an environ- 
mental reporter; and launched a 
public-relations and video produc- 
tion corporation, creating projects 
for clients such as the Discovery 
Channel and the History Channel. 
He is currently the president of the 
Southern Public Relations Federa- 
tion, a 1,300-member network of 
public-relations professionals from 
Alabama, North Florida, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. 

Duncan occasionally travels 
around the state talking to various 
history and civic groups about 
what he learned about Louisiana 
history in the process of designing 
a new state flag. He says he is con- 
stantly on the lookout for the offi- 
cial flag. “I recently spoke to a 
Rotary group and right across the 
street was one of the new flags,” 
he says. “I also use it as an oppor- 
tunity to encourage people to get 
involved in their community and 
become ‘citizen volunteers.’ You 
never know what will happen 
when you offer to help someone.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Cleveland. He is the former assistant general man- 
ager and vice president of operations at Harrah's St 


Louis Casino and Hotel 


Jennifer Woodruff Tait Ph.D. ‘05 has pub 
lished The Poisoned Chalice: Eucharistic Grape Juice 
and Common-Sense Realism in Victorian Methodism 
(University of Alabama Press). She is an affiliate 
professor of church history at Asbury Theological 


Seminary, adjunct professor of church history at 


United Theological Seminary, and adjunct professor 


of history ac Huntington University 


Jennifer Graber Ph.D. '06 has published The Fur 


nace of Affliction 
\merica (UNC Press). The book explores evangelical 


Prisons and Relig ton in Antebellum 


Protestants’ efforts to make religion central to emerg- 


ing practices and philosophies of prison discipline 


from the 1790s through the 1850s. She is assistant 
professor ot re ligious studies at the ¢ ollege of Wooster. 
aevVA Sth Reunion April 20-22, 2012 
Megan Mayhew Bergman A.M. '07 will pub- 
lish her first collection of stories, Birds of a Lesser 
Paradise (Scribner), in March 2012. The short story 


of the same title appeared in the spring 2011 issue 
of Narrative magazine 


Sarah Faulman Arthur M.S, '09 has pub- 
lished her seventh book, At the Sti// Point: A Literary 
Guide to Prayer in Ordinary Time (Paraclete Press). It 
is a collection of readings from contemporary fiction 
and poetry to accompany each week of the annual 
season of Pentecost. The book also features poet 
Enuma C. Okoro M Div. '03. 


ITS NOT THE CUISINE. 
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People toast our Eggs Benedict. And tell us our homemade 
desserts suggest a 5-Star restaurant. But at Croasdaile Village, 
the story is not in the appeal of our meals. The real story is 
the residents with whom you share the meals. 


For a visit and complimentary lunch, call Carol Roycroft at 
(919) 384-2475 or e-mail CarolR@umrh.org. You'll come for 
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100086 
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OPPORTUNITY 





Scott M. Smiley M.B.A. '09 received the 2011 
Christopher Leadership Award from The Christo- 
phers Inc., a nonprofit organization located in New 
York. He is the Army’s first blind active-duty offi- 
cer and the commander of the Warrior Transition 
Unit for ailing or wounded soldiers at West Point. 


MARRIAGES: Jessica B. Dickinson ‘(02 to 
Ori Ben-Akiva on Dec. 4, 2010. Residence: 
Boston...Stephen R. Embree B.S.E. ‘02 to 
Genevieve Guenther Ricart M.D. '11 on May 
30, 2010. Residence: Durham...Darah Ashley 
Smith '02 to Clarence A. Franklin on May 28, 
2011. Residence: Alexandria, Va....Diane E. 
Blackburn ‘(4 to Bradley Burks on Novy. 13, 
2010. Residence: Charlotte... Avery Melinda 
Cregan ‘(4 to T.R. Newcomb on April 9, 2011. 
Residence: New York...Jennifer Emily Jacobs 
04 to Andres Castrillon on Dec. 11, 2010. Resi- 
dence: Washington...Jaclyn M. Marsicano '04 
to Jason Rodriguez on Aug. 21, 2010. Residence: 
Somerset, N.J.... Victoria Cathleen Evans '07 
to Vicente G. Parra on Sept. 25, 2010. Residence: 
Arlington, Va....sandra Vandoren Parran '07 
to Ryan C. Pertz B.S.E. '07 on May 28, 2011. 
Residence: Chicago...Clare Margaret Wechter 
B.S.N. '08, M.S.N.°11 to Michael A. Bremer on 
May 20, 2010. Residence: Cary, N.C. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Michelle Patter- 
son Leach '00 and Brian E. Leach on May 25, 
2011. Named Peyton Tazwell...First child and son 
to Kyle J. Leonard '00 and Heather Ryan 
Leonard ‘(2 on June 1, 2011. Named Nolan 
Ryan...First child and daughter to Christine Mc- 
Carthy Levering 00 and Christopher Row- 
land Levering B.S.E. ‘00 on Feb. 18, 2011. 
Named Alice Keats...First child and son to Kim- 
berly Ann Petersen ‘00 and Brian C. 
Kristofic M.B.A. '07 on April 27, 2011. Child 
named Kenneth Petersen Kristofic...First child and 
daughter to Shane C. Battier ‘01 and Heidi Bat- 
tier on April 4, 2011. Named Eloise Susan... First 
child and daughter to Sarah Elizabeth Bell '01, 
J.D. '04 and Jason A. Wechsler on May 18, 2011. 
Named Eliza Rose Wechsler...Second child and 
daughter to Berkeley Smith Yorkery '01 and 
Ryan M. Yorkery on June 4, 2011. Named Kaia 
Ryley...First child and son to Gerin Brendan 
Ballard '02 and Jason A. Koslofsky '02 on 
Feb. 7, 2011. Named Reid Ballard Koslofsky...First 
child and son to Heather Ryan Leonard ‘02 
and Kyle J. Leonard ‘00 on June 1, 2011. 
Named Nolan Ryan...First child and son to Ilana 
Belle Ressler 02 and Jared S. Dinkes A.M. 
‘03 on March 12, 2011. Named Jacob Marc 
Dinkes...First child and daughter to Rebecca 
Ahrens-Nicklas ‘03 and Steven Nicklas ‘03 
on Oct. 26, 2010. Named Amelia Grace Nicklas... 
Second child and first son to Bethany Giles 
Colavincenzo ‘(3 and John Colavincenzo on Oct. 
20, 2010. Named Grant Christopher... First child 
and son to Jared S. Dinkes A.M. '03 and Ilana 
Belle Ressler ‘02 on March 12, 2011. Named 
Jacob Marc Dinkes...First child and daughter to 
Steven Nicklas ‘03 and Rebecca Ahrens- 
Nicklas '03 on Oct. 26, 2010. Named Amelia 
Grace Nicklas...First child and son to Nicholas A. 
Viens (03, M.D. ’07 and Lindsey K. Viens on 
March 16, 2011. Named Henry Nicholas...Second 
child and first son to E. Matthew Cloues ‘04 and 
Sarah B. Cloues on April 12, 2011. Named David 
Edward...First child and son to Wendy Novoa 
Gray ‘04 and Jeremy Gray on Jan. 21, 2011. 
Named Jacob Luke...First child and daughter to 
Ashlee Gray Johnson ‘04 and Eric A. Johnson 
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on June 30, 2010. Named Zoe Lorin,. First child 
and son co Brianne Ehrlich Clanton ‘06 and 
James R. Clanton ‘06 on April 20, 2011. Named 
Samuel Renfrow...Firse child and son co Brian C. 
Kristofic M.B.A. ‘07 and Kimberly Ann Pe- 
tersen ‘00 on April 27, 2011. Named Kenneth Pe- 


cersen Kriscofic 


2010s 


MARRIAGES: Elly Siobhan O’Rourke M.B.A. 
10 co Peter J. Brown M.B.A. ‘10 on Sept. 17, 
2010. Residence: Cambridge, Mass.... Alexandra 
Nicole Sanchez M.S. ‘10 to Andrew P. Scott on 
June 20, 2009. Residence: Durham... Stephanie 
Alexis Fruth M.B.A. ‘11 co Joseph A. Knight 
M.B.A. ‘11 on May 28, 2011. Residence: Kokomo, 
Ind... Scheri-Lyn Amanda Green M.D. ‘11 to 
Tendai S. Makombe on Sept. 19, 2010. Residence: In- 
dianapolis... Joseph A. Knight M.B.A. ‘11 to 
Stephanie Alexis Fruth M.B.A. ‘11 on May 28, 
2011. Residence: Kokomo, Ind....Genevieve 
Guenther Ricart M.D. ‘11 to Stephen R. Em- 
bree B.S.E. ‘02 on May 30, 2010. Residence: 
Durham...Eugenia “Jeanie” Christine 
Tsamis Ph.D. ‘11 to Christopher Prescott on May 
15, 2011. Residence: Durham...Rebecca Laign 
Worman to Elmo N. Orlino Jr. on May 15, 2010. 
Residence: Chapel Hill. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to John 
J. Alvaro M.Div. ‘11 and Corrie Gaines Alvaro on 
Oct. 15, 2010. Named Corrie Ruth. 


Deaths 


Elizabeth Mulholland Holt '31 of Staunton, 
Va., on March 29, 2011. She taught blind students 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind and 
was the secretary for the AARP Augusta chapter, 
which she helped organize. Survivors include a son; 
two nieces, Susan Mulhoiland Moore M_Divy. 
89 and Frances Smith Vaughn ’57; anda 
nephew, Christopher C. Mulholland 59. 


Albert F. Brown 35 of Vero Beach, Fla., on Nov. 
7, 2009. 


Richard E. Nitschke '35, M.D. '37 of San Anto- 
nio, on April 26, 2011. He was a flight surgeon with 
the Army Air Corps during World War II and a 
member of the board of directors of the Santa Rosa 
Hospital in Texas for six years. He is survived by his 
wife, Len; two daughters; a son; a granddaughter; 
three grandsons; and three great-grandchildren. 


Gretchen Zimmerman Speer '35 of New 
Bern, N.C., on March 6, 2011. She started a Bible 
study group at her church. She is survived by three 
daughters, three sons, 13 grandchildren, and 11 
great-grandchildren 


Dorothy Brown Head ‘36 of Clarksville, Tenn., 
on Feb. 22, 2011. She taught at Howell School for 
47 years. She later founded Jack & Jill Kindergarten, 
where she taught for 11 years. She served as presi- 
dent of what became the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation. She is survived by two sons, including 
William C. Head M.H.A. '69; three grandsons; 
two granddaughters; three great-granddaughters; 
and a great-grandson. 

Virda Parks Marshall R.N. '36 of Jenkintown, 
Pa., on Oct. 12, 2009. In 1986, she established the 
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Music Enrichment Fund at Abington Friends School 
in memory of her daughter. She is survived by a son, 
four grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary Lou Bradley '37 of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C,, on April 11, 2011. She is survived by a son; a 
daughter, Diana Bradley Hicks 70; six grand- 
children; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


Mary Hickman Vaughan ‘37 of Durham, on 
March 4, 2011. She worked at Duke in the alumni 
office and law school. She is survived by a daughter, 
Caroline H. Vaughan 71; a son, William T. 
Vaughan Jr. M.H.S. "96; a sister, Elizabeth 
Hickman Boynton '51; a grandson; and a 
great-grandson. 


Stanley B. Lacks '38 of Weymouth, Mass., on 
Feb. 9, 2011. He served the Army during World 
War II. He was vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. He is survived by a daughter; two 
sons, including Stephen A. Lacks '73, M.B.A. 


‘75; three grandsons; and three great-grandsons. 


W. Campbell McLain 39, M.D. '42 of Colum- 
bia, $.C., on April 17, 2011. He received two Bronze 
Stars and several other military commendations for 
his service during World War II. He is survived by 
his wife, Jeannie; four daughters; a son; a sister; a 
brother; 10 grandchildren; 12 great-grandchildren; 
and a niece, Julia DuRant Kimbrell B.S.N. ‘71. 


William E. Tracy °39 of Hilton Head Island, S.C., 
on March 21, 2011. He was an executive with Hag- 
gar Clothing Co. in New York and a founding mem- 
ber of the Haig Point Club on Daufuskie Island in 
S.C. He is survived by two daughters and four 
grandchildren. 


John M. Cheek 40 of Durham, on March 30, 
2011. He served in the Navy for five years and as a 
director of the Durham Chamber of Commerce. He 
was also a director of the American Cancer Society. 
He is survived by four daughters, a son, 11 grand- 
children, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Helen “Pat” Rohrer Smeak ‘40 of Hagers- 
town, Md., on April 24, 2011. She was a social 
worker and homemaker as well as a member of the 
Women’s Club and the Garden Club. She also volun- 
teered with the National Institutes of Health and the 
Johns Hopkins University. She is survived by two 
daughters, three grandsons, a granddaughter, and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Paul M. Gross '41 of Winston-Salem, on March 
17, 2011. He taught at the University of Virginia as 
well as Cambridge University. He also taught gen- 
eral and physical chemistry and oceanography at 
Wake Forest University, where he was the coordina- 
tor of the interdisciplinary honors program. Sur- 
vivors include two nephews. 


Sara Stubbs Porter ’41 of Atlanta, on May 5, 
2011. She worked as a civilian administrative assistant 
and for an organization selling military surplus during 
World War II. She also taught special-needs children 
in Charlotte. She is survived by a daughter, Sara 
Ellen Porter ’81; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Flora “Inez” Bailey Russell '41 of Sandston, 
Va., on April 1, 2011. She was a leader in the im- 
provement of services for the mentally disabled in 
Henrico County, Va., as well as a founder of Good 


Neighbor Village and the Garber-Morris Home in 
Richmond. She is survived by two daughters, a son, 
and four grandchildren. 


Creighton E. Gilbert '42 of New Haven, Conn., 
on April 6, 2011, He was professor emeritus of the 
history of are at Yale University and a curator of the 
Ringling Museum of Art in Sarasota, Fla, He re- 
ceived the Mather Award for Art Criticism in 1964 
and edited Art Bulletin, a leading American journal 
in art history. He is survived by a nephew. 


Loraine L. Mixson ‘42 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
March 27, 2011. She was an amateur portrait artist 
and a member of The United Way, the Stuart Society 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Alice Gaines Sloan A.M. '42 of Clinton, S.C., 
on Dec. 9, 2010. She taught English at Clinton 
High School for 29 years and was an organist at 
Providence Church, as well as the editor of a textiles 
publication, The Joanna Way. She is survived by two 
sons, a sister, eight grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren, 


Mary Duke Enright A.M. ‘43 of Silver Spring, 
Md., on Feb. 3, 2011. 


Ralph B. Felty '43 of The Villages, Fla., on March 
19, 2011. He lettered in football and played in two 
Rose Bowl games. He served in the Marine Corps 
during World War II, earning the rank of lieutenant. 
He was awarded two Purple Hearts for injuries sus- 
tained during the war. He later worked in industrial 
sales. He is survived by two daughters and two sons. 


Sarah Hopkins Newton ’43 of Greensboro, on 
April 7, 2011. She was a leader in her church, where 
she served as the president of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Union and a group leader for the Girls’ Auxiliary. 
She also volunteered for the Heart Fund, the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, and the March of Dimes. She is 
survived by her husband, Edward T. Newton 
'44; a daughter; four grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


James A. Jensen B.S.M.E. '44 of Bay Shore, 
N.Y., on Aug. 31, 2010. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris, and a daughter. 


James A. Mousmoules ‘44 of Chapel Hill, on 
April 13, 2011. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II and ran Jeff's Campus Confec- 
tionary, a soda fountain and convenience store, on 
Franklin Street in Chapel Hill before retiring in 
1997. He is survived by two sons and a sister. 


Nelson L. Phillips '44 of Pelion, S.C., on Feb. 18, 
2011. He served in the Marine Corps before he be- 
came a special agent for the FBI, where he worked 
for 20 years. He is survived by his wife, Jamenell; a 
daughter; a son; five grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Kenneth S. Shepard ‘44, M.D. ’47 of Fairfield, 
Calif. He served in the Air Force during World War 
II and in the Korean and Vietnam wars. He also 
served in the CIA for two years before starting the 
AIDS and hospice programs at the California Med- 
ical Facility in Vacaville. He is survived by his wife, 
Colleen; four sons; three daughters; 20 grandchil- 
dren; and 13 great-grandchildren. 
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Frances Candler Shumway A.M. ‘44 of Ac- 
lanta, on March 12, 2011. She caught history at 

Wesleyan College before serving in the Army. She 
was president of Global Health Action, a nonprofit 


world health and development organization 


Franklin W. Greene M.Div 
Jan. 27, 2011 
Methodist Church for 71 years and was named pastor 


15 of Phoenix, on 


He was a minister in the United 


emeritus after 21 years of service at Shepherd of the 
Hills church in Sun City West, Ariz. He is survived 
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James V. Sharp ‘45 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Feb. 
1, 2011. He was a captain and surgeon in the Navy, 
in which he served during World War II and the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. He was chief of surgery 
for the VA Hospital in Lake City, Fla., and clinical 
professor of surgery at che University of Florida Col- 
lege of Medicine. He is survived by his wife, Gwen; 
three daughters; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Julius E. Warinner III 45 of Gloucester, Va., on 
March 18, 2011. He was professor emeritus at Vir- 

ginia Institute of Marine Science. He is survived by 
his wife, Frances; a daughter; two sons; a sister; and 
two granddaughters. 


Ruth Shore Weeks ‘45 of Greenville, S.C., on 
March 3, 2011. She is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, a sister, two grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Palmer Ayres ‘47 of Ocala, Fla., on 
May 25, 2011. She was the first female physician on 
the medical staff at Monroe Memorial Hospital, where 
she began her private practice, in Ocala. She was also 
its chief of staff for two years and an honorary member 
of the medical staff after she retired in 1985. She is 
survived by a stepdaughter, a brother, and a sister. 


Carol Phipps Buchanan '47 of Wise, Va., on 
May 14, 2011. 


Lowry N. Coe Jr. 47 of Mount Pleasant, $.C., on 
April 25, 2011. He served as an officer in the Navy, 
specializing in film at Naval Photographic in Wash- 
ington. He also founded three independent film 
companies, one of which was nominated for two 
Academy Awards. He is survived by two daughters, 
a son, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


T. Marshall Courtney °47 of Asheville, N.C., on 
March 23, 2011. He served in the Navy during 

World War I and was in command of a ship in the 
South Pacific. He retired as a vice president of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. Survivors include two daughters; 
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a son; five grandchildren; a nephew, George H. 
Crowell B.S.E. ‘67; and a cousin, lwey Court- 
ney Stone ‘41 


Betty Jo Harrison Frauenhoff B.S.N. ‘47, 
R.N. '47 of Scuarc, Fla., on Feb. 27, 2011. She sat on 
the board of che Welborn Hospital Foundation and 
volunteered for Meals on Wheels. She won several 
club golf championships at the Yacht & Country 
Club in Scuart. She is survived by three sons, a 
daughter, two stepdaughters, 12 grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Norman K. Morgan Sr. 47 of Mooresville, N.C., 
on March 25, 2011. He was ordained as a minister at 
First Presbyterian Church of Pineville in 1952 and 
served there for nine years before moving on to sev- 
eral other churches. He is survived by his wife, Betsy; 
ason, Norman K. Morgan Jr. Ph.D '84; a daugh- 
ter; a brother; a grandson; and a granddaughter. 


Harry C. Sammons M.D. '47 of Hermann, Mo., 
on Jan, 20, 2011. He served in the Navy Reserve 
during the Korean War. He was an anaesthesiologist 
and worked at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Kirkwood, 
Mo., for 32 years. He is survived by a son, two 
daughters, a sister, nine grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Julian M. “Mack” Scates ‘47 of Carol Stream, 
Ill., on Dec. 10, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and was a founding member of the 
Glen Ellyn Kiwanis Club and a former president of 
Glen Ellyn’s District 41 school board. He is survived 
by his wife, Sarah; two daughters; a son; and seven 
grandchildren. 


T. Edward Austin ‘48, M.Ed. ’52 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on April 23, 2011. He served as the mayor of 
Jacksonville for one term, during which time he cre- 
ated the Jacksonville Children’s Commission, one of 
eight children’s service councils in Florida. He was 
also a paratrooper in the Army’s 101st Airborne Di- 
vision during the mid-1950s. 


Burt Evans B.S.E.E. ’48 of Cherry Hill, N.J., on 
March 23, 2011. He was a B-17 bomber copilot in 
World War II. He also worked for the Atlantic City 
Electric Co. and owned his own electronic sales com- 
pany. He is survived by a son, a brother, two grand- 
children, and one great-granddaughter. 


Jean Patee Evans 48 of Durham on May 23, 
2011. She began publishing EcoTips, guidelines for 
sustainable living, in 1972 and founded the Durham 
Energy Information Office in 1977. She was a mem- 
ber of the Durham Library Foundation board of di- 
rectors and a cofounder of Sun Shares, a national 
nonprofit in Durham. She is survived by three 
daughters and four grandchildren. 


Harold P. Hornaday '48 of Greenville, S.C., on 
April 14, 2011. He served as a first lieutenant in the 
Navy before eventually becoming a charter member 
of the advisory board of Duke Hospital. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Anne; a daughter, Suzanne 
Hornaday Birmingham J.D. ’81; and a sister. 


Susanne Thompson Huggins '48 of Medford, 
Ore., on Feb. 13, 2011. She taught at Coos Bay Jun- 
ior High School. She volunteered with the Southern 
Oregon Arts Council and the American Association 
of University Women, among other organizations. 
She is survived by two sons, a daughter, four grand- 
daughters, three grandsons, and three great-grand- 
children. 


Robert E. Lee Jr. B.S.M.E. '48 of Austin, Texas, 
on March 28, 2011. He served as a radio operator 
gunner and first lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 
and was a founding member of the Gas Turbine 
Users Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy Sugg Lee '45; two sons, including 
Robert M. Lee '71; a daughter; a sister; a brother; 
three grandchildren; and one great-grandson. 


Walter R. Mason ‘48 of Durham on April 19, 
2011. He installed one of the first two disc-storage 
computers in North Carolina in 1959 and had a 30- 
year affiliation with che Insurance Accounting and 
Systems Association, serving on its board of directors 
and as secretary-treasurer. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; two sons; four grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Joseph Knott Register 48 of Raleigh, on 
March 28, 2011. He served in the Navy during the 
Korean War and worked in North Carolina law en- 
forcement for several years before retiring in 1985. 
He is survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, and 
five grandchildren. 


Charles T. Ward B.S.M.E. '48 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on March 26, 2011. He was a metallurgical 
engineer at Alstom Materials Technology Center, 
where he helped develop P91 steel, used to produce 
efficient and affordable electricity worldwide. Sur- 
vivors include a nephew and a cousin. 


Robert C. Lonergan Jr. '49 of Naples, Fla., on 
July 22, 2009. He is survived by his wife, Jean 
Lang Lonergan ‘48. 


F. Richard Baker 50 of Hendersonville, N.C., on 
April 16, 2011. He was a former president of the 
Hendersonville Kiwanis Club and received The 
Order of the Long Leaf Pine, North Carolina's high- 
est civilian honor for service to the state. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Karen; two sons; and a daughter. 


Kwan H. Lim LL.B. ’50 of Honolulu on Dec. 22, 
2008. 


M. Leroy Smith '50 of Falling Waters, W.Va., on 
Jan. 27, 2009. He is survived by his wife, Ann. 


Rita Martin Thurmond '50 of Dunedin, Fla., on 
April 5, 2011. She worked in her husband’s medical 
practice as a medical technologist for many years. 
She is survived by two sons, five grandchildren, and 
a great-granddaughter. 


James A. Urban ’50 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Feb. 26, 2011. He served in the Army during World 
War II. A former president of the Orange County 
Bar Association and the Florida Bar, he was a share- 
holder of Carlton Fields, a Florida law firm. He is 
survived by a daughter and a sister. 


William F. Westlin Jr. 50 of Newark, N.J., on 
Feb. 28, 2011. He was a pediatrician at Summit 
Medical Group before he was a researcher for a drug 
company. He became director of medical affairs at 
Sandoz Pharmaceuticals. He is survived by his wife, 
Judith; three daughters; a son; a stepson, Evan B. 
Drake ’88; a stepdaughter; and 13 grandchildren. 


Louise Wood Batchelor '51 of Winston-Salem, 
on April 6, 2011. She was a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and the Colonial 
Dames of America. She is survived by her husband, 
William M. Batchelor '50; three sons; a daugh- 
ter; nine grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Reade Kelly '51 of San Antonio, on March 
5, 2011. She was a member of Pi Beta Phi sorority. 
She volunteered with numerous charitable groups 
associated with St. John Neumann Roman Catholic 
Church, including the Hospital & Service Guild and 
Meals on Wheels. Survivors include her children. 


Robert L. Mairs 51, B.S.M.E 54 of Richmond, 
Va., on Jan. 27, 2011. He worked as a mechanical 
engineer at DuPont in Richmond for 31 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Susan; a daughter; a son; 
four grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


David J. Matton 51 of Louisville, Ky., on 
March 28, 2011. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War before buying his own company, 
Automotive Service Country. He is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn; three daughters; a sister; and seven 
grandchildren. 


John P. Murray III 51 of Princeton, N.J., on 
Feb. 28, 2011. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and worked for Mobil Oil in New 
York until retiring in 1985. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia. 


Donald A. Pomerening M.F. 51 of Washing- 
ton, on Feb. 21, 2011. He served in the Army dur- 
ing World War II. He worked for the forest service 
and held an appointment with the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Organization in Iran. He is survived by his 
wife, Audry; a son; a sister; two brothers; and a 
granddaughter. 


Shasta Montgomery Smith ’51 of Asheville, 
N.C., on April 21, 2011. She was an information 
analyst with the U.S. government and worked in 
Washington and Iran in the U.S. Embassy. She also 
worked as a real-estate agent in Asheville. 


Kenneth M. Taylor 51, L 54 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Dec. 25, 2010. 


Jean Utsey Barrington '52 of Atlanta, on 
April 8, 2011. She was a founding member of 
Embry Hills United Methodist Church in Chamb- 
lee, Ga. She is survived by a son, four daughters, 
and a sister. 


Ruth Hawkins Bauerle A.M. ’52 of Delaware, 
Ohio, on Feb. 1, 2011. She was an assistant profes- 
sor of English at Ohio Wesleyan University and a 
noted James Joyce scholar, publishing articles in a 
number of literary journals. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Lucy Lyon Lucas Bruene ’52 of Platte City, 
Mo., on Feb. 6, 2011. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Ken; six children; five stepchildren; and nu- 
merous grandchildren. 


Kenneth C. Derrick '52 of Carmel, Calif., on 
March 17, 2011. He served in the Navy as a helicop- 
ter pilot in Yokosuka, Japan, before returning to Con- 
necticut to work in investment banking. In Carmel, 
he established The Elegant Set, a crystal and linen 
shop. Survivors include his wife, Judy; two daughters, 
including Deborah Lynne Derrick ’82; a son; 
five grandchildren; and his cousins, including John 
M. Derrick B.S.E.E. ’61 and John B. Tate 54. 


Ralph M. Howse 52, M.D. ’57 of Rome, Ga., 
on April 13, 2011. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and served as vice president 
of the Harbin Clinic and chair of the Floyd County 
Republican Party. He is survived by his wife, 
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Marge; three sons; a daughter; three stepdaughters; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Margaret Bollman Kachel 52 of Columbia, 
Pa., on April 20, 2011. She was a social worker, sub- 
stitute teacher, and lifetime member of the Womels- 
dorf Family Association. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a sister, six grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Harold F. Leatherman B.D. ’52 of Lincolnton, 
N.C., on March 1, 2011. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II before he became a preacher in the 
North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He is survived by two daughters, a son, a sis- 
ter, six grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


John J. Schwab HS '52 of New Haven, Conn., 
on June 27, 2010. He was a nationally recognized 
psychiatrist. He is survived by his wife, Ruby; a 
daughter; and two grandsons. 


W. Jape Taylor HS '52 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
March 22, 2011. He was the first chief of cardiology 
at the University of Florida~Gainesville medical 
school and was a member of Physicians for Social Re- 
sponsibility and many other medical and recreational 
organizations. He is survived by four sons and three 
grandchildren. 


Joseph M.G. Warner B.D. 52 of Irmo, S.C., on 
Oct. 7, 2010. He was a minister for the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; a son; a 
daughter; and seven grandchildren. 
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Carol Mills Wile ’52 of Fort Worth, Texas, on 
April 18, 2011. She taught special-needs children in 
New York and also worked as a real-estate agent in 
Colleyville, Texas. She is survived by her husband, 
H. Wayne Wile '51; two sons; two daughters; 
seven grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


Albert R. Erwin ’53 of Madison, Wis., on April 

5, 2011. He was a fellow of the American Physical 

Society and spent several years researching high-en- 
ergy particle physics in national laboratories. He is 

survived by his wife, Denise; a daughter; and three 

grandchildren. 


Audrey Lange Fletcher R.N. ’53 of Tamarac, 
Fla., on Jan. 8, 2011. She is survived by three 
children, four grandchildren, and five great-grand- 
children. 


Robert J. Freedy 53 of Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, on April 2, 2011. He was the medical direc- 
tor at Battelle Memorial Institute in Columbus and 
was also in private practice with his wife, Lucy 
Rawlings Freedy M.D. ’57, for several years. 
He is survived by his wife; a daughter, Barbara 
Lynn Freedy M.H.A. '91; three sons; and six 
grandchildren. 


Frederic R. Houck B.S.C_E. '53 of Carlisle, Pa., 
on March 20, 2011. He served in the Army for two 
years before starting his own aerial photography 
business, flying a single-engine Cessna plane. He is 
survived by two sons, including Stephen F. 
Houck '76; a daughter; 11 grandchildren; and 
four great-grandchildren. 
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Josephine Wagner Jordan B.S.M.T. ‘53 of 
Smichcon, Pa., on Jan. 10, 2011. She was a medical 
technologist and worked at Cabarrus Memorial Hos- 
pical. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and four 


grandchildren 


Genevieve “Dady” Zanner Mueller ‘53 of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., on April 4, 2011. She taught 
English, German, and the Bible at Casady School in 
Oklahoma City for 22 years and earned a master's 
degree in liberal arts from Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity. She is survived by a son, John D. Mueller 
'83; chree daughters; a brother; a sister-in-law, Bar- 
bara Harter Zanner '53; and six grandchildren. 


Ellison C. “Jeep” Pierce Jr. M.D. ‘53 of 
Boston, on April 3, 2011. He served as a president of 
the American Society of Anesthesiologists, as well as 
the chair of anaesthesiology at the New England 
Deaconess Hospital in Boston. He also founded the 
Anesthesia Patient Safety Foundation, for which he 
was recognized by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. He is survived by a son, Charles A. “Chip” 
Pierce '88, a daughter, a sister, and three grand- 
children. 


George F. Taylor Jr. 53, J.D. ‘58 of Miami, on 
April 11, 2011. He served aboard the USS Midway 
in the Navy before starting a law practice in Miami. 
He also received a doctorate from Cohen Theological 
Seminary. He is survived by three children, a brother, 
and five grandchildren. 


Wanda Earnhardt Brandt R.N. '54 of Spencer, 
N.C., on March 20, 2011. She worked as a nurse at 
Rowan Memorial Hospital, the VA Medical Center 
in Salisbury, N.C., and Rowan Prison Camp. She is 
survived by two sons, a sister, eight grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Albert P. Coggeshall '54 of Darlington, S.C., on 
April 2, 2011. He served two terms as a Darlington 
councilman, then as the city’s mayor from 1976 to 
1984. He is survived by his wife, Lola; three daugh- 
ters; a son; two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


John A. Crago HS '54 of Gainesville, Fla., on 
April 28, 2011. He served in the Army as an officer 
in the horse-drawn artillery during World War IL. 
He also worked as part of a medical practice in 
Gainesville. He is survived by his wife, Delores; 
three children; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


James E. King °54 of Morganton, Ga., on March 
16, 2011. He served in the Navy for four years be- 
fore becoming the head of security at Emory Univer- 
sity and the president of the Emory Credit Union. 
He is survived by three daughters, a son, a sister, and 
five grandchildren. 


Roland A. “Bunk” Schmidt B.S.C_E. '54 of 
Westminster, Md., on July 4, 2010. He is survived 
by a brother. 


Peter C. Burkholder '55 of Prescott, Ariz., on 
March 23, 2011. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War. He also worked at Marsh & McLennan, 
a risk insurance company, for 44 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jo Ann; a son; three stepchildren; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Marks D. Hudson ’55, M.E. 56 of Canton, Ga., 
on March 1, 2011. He worked for the Forest Service 
for two years, after which he served in the Army for 
two years. He became a financial analyst for Lock- 
heed Martin, where he worked for 30 years until his 
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retirement in 1999. He is survived by his wife, 
Becky; two sons; a daughter; a brother, Isham B. 
Hudson Jr. ‘51; a sister-in-law, Cornelia 
Kneedler Hudson 55; two granddaughters; and 
two grandsons. 


Hugh M. Milton ‘55 of Mesquite, Nev., on April 
2, 2011. He was a pilot in the Air Force for 30 years 
and a member of the Red River Valley Fighter Pilots 
Association and the Super Sabre Society. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Yvonne; a son; and a brother. 


Nancy Haynes Dickman R.N. '56 of Manteca, 
Calif., on March 28, 2011. She taught nursing at 
both Baylor and Idaho State universities. She also 
volunteered with the Family History Center in Man- 
teca. She is survived by two daughters, a son, a sister, 
and two granddaughters. 


Martin W. Doherty ‘56 of Pelham, N-Y., on 
March 3, 2011. At Duke, he lettered in basketball. 
He helped design the desegregation plan for Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg public schools. He worked as fi- 
nance director for Soul City, a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development community. He is 
survived by two sons. 


Linda Leigh Flippin '56 of Wilson, N.C., on 
April 18, 2011. She was a public-school teacher for 
30 years and volunteered with the Wilson Soup 
Kitchen and at Hope Station. She is survived by her 
husband, Robert S. Flippin Jr. '56; a daughter; a 
brother; and two granddaughters. 


A. Joe McCreery '56 of Montvale, Va., on April 
19, 2011. He served in the Army during the Korean 
War and later employed by what was then Price Wa- 
terhouse in Atlanta and Schwartz & Co. in Roanoke, 
Va. He is survived by four sons, a daughter, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Donald L. Richardson B.D. 56 of Suwanee, 
Ga., on Feb. 22, 2011. He served 42 years as a min- 
ister in the Florida Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. He is survived by his wife, Lois; a 
daughter; four sons; a sister; 13 grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


William G. Bryant Jr. 57 of Austin, Texas, on 
May 5, 2011. He served in the Navy, then was a di- 
rector emeritus of the Austin Symphony board and a 
King Brio of the philanthropic organization Knights 
of the Symphony. 


Mary Jo Whitted Elmore M.R.E. '57 of 
Greensboro, on Jan. 18, 2011. She was a social 
worker in the adoption unit at Guilford County Soc- 
ial Services. She is survived by two daughters, a 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


Earl L. Roberson ’57 of Conetoe, N.C., on April 
7, 2011. He served as a German interpreter in the 
Army Security Agency. He established endowed 
chairs in the theater departments of N.C. State Uni- 
versity and Barton College as well as the Ellis-Rober- 
son Scholarship in the fine arts department at East 
Carolina University and the Ronald G. Ellis Scholar- 
ship at Edgecombe Community College. He is sur- 
vived by his partner, Ronald Ellis, and a brother. 


Arthur R. Steele Ph.D. '57 of Oberlin, Ohio, on 
March 23, 2011. He wrote Flowers for the King (Duke 
University Press), a book about Peruvian flora, in 
1964 and was the editor of the residents’ association 
newsletter at a continuing-care retirement facility in 
Oberlin. He is survived by his brother. 


C. Leslie Sweeney M.D. '57 of Raleigh, on 
March 9, 2011. He was the president of the medical 
staff at Rex Hospital and vice president of the 
Raleigh Academy of Medicine. He volunteered with 
the Salvation Army and Filling In Gaps, which helps 
provide prescription medication to those who cannot 
afford it. He is survived by his wife, Constance; a 
son; a brother; and three grandsons. 


Peter H. Allen A.M. '58, Ph.D. '65 of Harrisville, 
N.H. He was a research forest ecologist for the U.S. 
Forest Service and a five-term member of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives. He was also an 
assistant professor at the University of New Hamp- 
shire and the state research forester for New Hamp- 
shire’s Water Supply and Control Commission, 
Survivors include his wife, Carolyn; three daughters; a 
son; two stepsons; a brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Donald W. Stone Sr. '58 of Keene, N.H., on 
Feb. 27, 2011. He started multiple companies in 
fields including printing, construction, and real- 
estate development. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, two sons, and eight grandchildren. 


Joel S. Glaser 59, M.D. '63 of Miami, on Feb. 
10, 2011. He was a neuro-ophthalmologist at Bas- 
com Palmer and wrote the textbook Nexro-ophthal- 
mology and many peer-reviewed articles. He received 
a number of awards from national medical associa- 
tions, including Best Ophthalmologist in America 
1996 from Ophthalmology Times. He is survived by 
his wife, Irena; a daughter; three sons; and a grand- 
daughter. 


David R. Hayes '59, Ph.D. '63 of Athol, Mass., 
on April 10, 2011. He taught mathematics at the 
University of Tennessee and the University of Massa- 
chusetts and was a member of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. He is survived by his wife, Irene; 
three sons; a stepson; three sisters; and three grand- 
children. 


Mary Kathleen “Pi” Martin Huse Ph.D. '59 of 
Durham, on March 15, 2011. She worked as an asso- 
ciate professor of medical psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity Medical Center. She and her husband built an 
extensive bird sanctuary on their land and adopted 
numerous abused animals. She is survived by a 


cousin, Joseph W. Whatley Jr. M.D. 59. 


John T. Carter '60 of Raleigh, on March 12, 
2011. He served in the Army. He worked for Hahn 
Mason Air Systems for 35 years, including acting as 
manager of the firm’s Raleigh office. He is survived 
by his wife, Lucille; two sons; and a brother. 


James C. Owens ’60 of Columbia, S.C., on 
March 30, 2011. An Angier B. Duke Scholar, he 
served two years in the Navy and was a partner in 
Columbia Internal Medicine. He is survived by his 
wife, Elsie; four children; two stepchildren; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Eleanor Flanagan Branch A.M. 61, Ph.D. 72 
of Durham, on April 30, 2011. She retired from 
Duke as a professor emeritus of physical therapy. She 
is survived by two daughters, a sister, and three 
grandchildren. 


Clyde W. Faulkner M.Div. ’61 of Atlanta, on 
April 9, 2011. He was a professor and administrator 
at Georgia State University, where he retired as dean 
emeritus of the College of Arts and Sciences. He is 
survived by his wife, Karla; two daughters; a son; 
and five grandchildren. 


Millard F. Jones '61 of Henrico, Va., on Feb. 8, 
2011. He is survived by his wife, Susan; a daughter; 
a son; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Tobey Piercy Milne ’61 of Southern Shores, Va., 
on Nov. 27, 2008. She served on the boards of the 
League of Women’s Voters and the Southern Shores 
Community Association and assisted in establishing 
a black history program in Reston, Va. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert C. Milne ’61; two 
sons; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Doris Kline Alexander '62 of Mount Pleasant, 
S.C., on May 10, 2011. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
at Duke, she was a member of St. Andrew’s Church 
in Mount Pleasant. She is survived by her husband, 
Kenneth L. Alexander M.Div. ’62; a son; two 
daughters; a brother; 10 grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Doll S. Morton ’62 of Louisville, Ky., on May 1, 
2011. She was a physical therapist and public- 
health administrator with the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Health. She is survived by two sisters. 


Melinda Rose O’Neill 62 of Winter Park, Fla., 
on March 30, 2011. She taught at Valencia Com- 
munity College, the University of Central Florida, 
and UCF’s Institute of Government, as well as a 
high school in Maryland. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Bernard; a son; a daughter; and five grand- 


children. 


Harry R. “Randy” Kidd Jr. B.D. ’63 of Hunt- 
ington, W.Va., on July 5, 2010. He served pas- 
torates in the West Virginia United Methodist 
Annual Conference and was the associate pastor at 
several West Virginia churches. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons; and a grandson. 


Daniel L. Stallings Jr. '63 of New Bern, N.C., 
on March 18, 2011. He served in the Navy before 
he started a career in insurance. He was the owner of 
SIA Stallings Insurance Group. He is survived by 
his wife, Barbara; a daughter; a son; a stepson; a sis- 
ter; a brother; and two grandsons. 


Lawrence A. Kelly Jr. B.Div. 64 of Newberry 
S.C., on March 26, 2011. He served in the Navy 
during the Korean and Vietnam wars and was 
awarded a Purple Heart, among numerous other 
medals. He is survived by his wife, Joyce; three 
daughters; a son; five sisters; 11 grandchildren; and 
eight great-grandchildren. 


David A. Newsome ’64 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Feb. 24, 2011. He established The Retinal Insti- 
tute of Louisiana. He is survived by two daughters 
and a sister. 


John A. Piccirillo '64 of Martinsburg, Pa., on 
March 14, 2011. He was a general manager, owner, 
and operator of radio stations. He is survived by his 
wife, Judith; two daughters; two sons; and five 
grandchildren. 


Barbara Kirk Ross ’65 of Wilmington, Del., on 
Jan. 25, 2011. She was a senior credit analyst at the 
bank HSBC. Survivors include a son, a daughter, two 
sisters, and four grandchildren. 


Peter P. Gebel HS '66 of Durham, on April 12, 
2011. He was one of the 12 founders of the Eno 
River Association and worked at Watts Hospital 
while in his own cardiology private practice in 
Durham. He is survived by his wife, Janice; three 


daughters; three stepdaughters; a stepson; a sister; 
and four grandchildren. 


Aubrey C. “Courtney” Shives Jr. 66 of 
Greenville, $.C., on April 27, 2011. He was an Iron 
Duke and served on the boards of both the Nasher 
Museum of Art and the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. He 
is survived by his partner, Joyce, and a brother. 


Melvin D. “Dee” Strickler D.F. 66 of Colum- 
bia Falls, Mont., on March 12, 2011. He wrote and 
published five books on wildflower photography 
after his lumber company closed in 1980. He also 
published 20 articles in various professional publica- 
tions and owned two patents. He is survived by his 
wife, Claire; two sons; a daughter; a foster son; a 
grandson; and a granddaughter. 


Peter F. Kearns J.D. ’68 of Greenland, N.H., on 
March 23, 2011. He cofounded the New Hampshire 
law firm Kearns & Colliander and was voted one of 
the top business ligation lawyers in the September 
2000 issue of New Hampshire Magazine. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Helen; two daughters; two step- 
daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Daniel T. Peak HS ’68 of Milwaukee on May 12, 
2010. He was a psychiatrist in Milwaukee and 
North Carolina. He is survived by seven children, a 
sister, and 11 grandchildren. 


Benjamin F. Davis M.Div. '69 of Lawndale, 
N.C., on April 27, 2011. He served in the Air Force 
as a member of the radar defense command during 
the Korean War. He was also a counselor in Lawn- 
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dale and with Shelby Mental Health Associates, as 
well as counseling chair for Broughton Hospital's 
Human Rights Committee in Morganton, N.C. He 
is survived by his wife, Patsy, and three sisters. 


Richard G. Etheridge '69 of Charlotte, on 
March 14, 2011. He was a landscape designer with 
Garden Secrets in Charlotte for 15 years and taught 
English as a second language at Sacred Heart College 
in Belmont, N.C. He is survived by a sister. 


William H. Nelson Ph.D. 70 of Norcross, Ga., 
on Dec. 19, 2010. He was an associate dean at Geor- 
gia State University, where he also served as professor 
and chair of physics and astronomy. He is survived 
by his wife, Joyce; two daughters; a son; a brother; 
and five grandchildren. 


Charles W. Saacke Jr. '70 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Jan. 14, 2011. He was a professional 
tennis player, tennis coach, and tennis director at 
many clubs. He is survived by his wife, Laura; two 
sons; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Tyrus V. Dahl ’71 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 6, 
2011. He was a partner in the litigation group of 
Womble, Carlyle, Sandridge, & Rice for more than 
20 years. He taught law at Wake Forest University 
School of Law as an adjunct professor. After retiring, 
he did pro bono work on post-conviction appeals in 
death-penalty cases. He is survived by his wife, Susan; 
two daughters; his mother; and three stepsisters. 


Rebekah Knight Holtgrieve M.Ed. ’71 of 


Henderson, Nev., on Feb. 23, 2011. 
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Frederick C. Norcross HS ‘71 of Gastonia, 
N.C., on March 18, 2011. He was a flight surgeon 
in the Marine Corps and a pediatrician at Gastonia 
Pediatric Associates. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Lou; three daughters; a son; a brother; and 


seven grandchildren 


Gary R. Rute 71 of Bethlehem Township, Pa., on 
April 2, 2011. He was a member of the football 
team at Duke and worked in law enforcement in 
Northampton County, Pa., for 11 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Dorothy; four sons; two sisters; 


two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Erika Bunke M.S.N. '72 of Morris Plains, N.J., 
on April 6, 2011. She was a nurse with the Sisters of 
Charity for 57 years and worked at eight different 
hospitals beeween 1958 and 2007. 


Lewis J. Taylor Jr. Ph.D. 72 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Feb. 21, 2011. He was a World War II veteran. He 
was an Episcopal priest and prison chaplain. He is 
survived by three sons, two daughters, a brother, a 
sister, nine grandchildren, and eight great-grand- 
children. 


Nancy Lee Allen M.Div. ‘74 of Stuart, Iowa, on 
May 29, 2011. She was a campus minister at Simp- 
son College in Indianola, Iowa, and was one of the 

first two women to be selected by a bishop of Iowa 
as a district superintendent. She is survived by her 

husband, Arthur L. Allen M.Div. '74; two sons; 

her mother; a brother; and a sister. 


Craig L. Anderson M.A.T. 74 of Warwick, R.L, 
on April 30, 2011. He taught English in the Green- 
wich, Conn., public school system for 36 years and 
was a member of the Vasa Order of America, a 
Swedish-American fraternity with branches in several 
countries, including Denmark, Canada, and Norway. 
Survivors include an uncle and seven cousins. 


Collins E. Baber M.D. 74 of Durham, on May 
9, 2011. He completed residencies in internal medi- 
cine and radiology at New York Medical College in 
Valhalla, N.Y., and retired from practice in 2001. 
He is survived by a daughter, two sons, three broth- 
ers, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Stephen E. Poole '74 of Mount Airy, N.C., on 
April 26, 2011. He was a player on Duke’s football 
team. He attended the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in Mount Airy. He is survived by 
his wife, Cynthia; two daughters; his parents; two 
brothers; and a grandson. 


F. Terrell Caudill J.D. 75 of Baltimore, on 
March 24, 2011. He served in the Army in Ger- 
many before attending Duke. He was a professor of 
Latin at the University of Maryland-Baltimore 
County. He is survived by his wife, Michela; his 
mother, Anne Campbell Caudill '43; two sis- 
ters, Janet Caudill Cooksey 70 and Lucy 
Caudill Tucker 71, M.D. ’76; and a brother, 
James W. Caudill 76. 


Ronald C. Denton Sr. B.H.S. 75, M.H.S. '96 of 
Morganton, N.C., on May 19, 2011. He was a Cub- 
master for a First Presbyterian Church Cub Scout 
pack and a Scoutmaster at St. Charles Catholic 
Church for a Boy Scout troop. He is survived by his 
wife, Judy; two sons; a daughter; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 
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George F. Blanchard M.Div. '77 of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., on March 16, 2011. He served in the 
Army for 15 years, earning the rank of captain and 
serving in the Korean War. He later became a min- 
ister of the United Methodist Church, serving rural 
churches. He is survived by his wife, Lillian; three 
sons; a daughter; six grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren, 


John W. Bobo '77 of Santa Ana, Calif., on Aug. 
2, 2010. He is survived by his wife, Lula, and his 


sister, Martha Bobo Schechter '70. 


James M. Ciskowski Ph.D. '77 of Cheshire, 
Mass., on May 14, 2011. He worked as an analytical 
chemist for 32 years in Parlin, N.J. He is survived 
by his wife, Alice; a son; and a brother. 


Mary Ethel Granade Hammond HS 78 of 
Pittsboro, N.C., on March 9, 2011. She directed the 
Division of Reproductive Endocrinology and Fertil- 
ity of the department of gynecology and obstetrics 
at the UNC School of Medicine. She had a private 
practice in Raleigh from 1993 to 2002. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, John E. Hammond M.S. 
’89; a son; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Charles E. Morton M.Div. '79 of Greensboro, on 
March 19, 2011. He served the Methodist ministry 
for more than 35 years after graduating from Duke. 
He is survived by his son and two grandchildren. 


Abdul L.F. “Mukit” Hossain ‘80 of Spotsylva- 
nia, Va., on Nov. 11, 2010. He raised halal goat 
meat and had previously worked in telecommunica- 
tions. He was president of the Virginia Muslim Po- 
litical Action Committee and was active in raising 
the political and civic profile of Muslims in the 
Washington area. He was named Herndon, Va., Cit- 
izen of the Year for his service to the community. 
He is survived by his wife, Sabrina; two daughters; 
three sisters; and a brother. 


Michael S. Thwaites J.D. '80 of Greer, S.C., on 
Feb. 24, 2011. He was a lawyer in private practice. 
He is survived by his wife, Jennifer; a daughter; his 
parents; and a sister. 


Umesh Rajagopalan '83 of Alpharetta, Ga., on 
April 11, 2011. He is survived by his parents; two 
brothers, Shrinivas Rajagopalan M.D. ’85, 
Ph.D. 86 and Pradeep Rajagopalan '89, M.D. 
95; and a sister-in-law, Anne Wilkinson Ra- 
jagopalan J.D. ’86. 


John G. Sirois 84 of Concord, N.C., on Feb. 28, 
2011. After he completed his internship and resi- 
dency in emergency medicine with the Army, he 
joined Cabarrus Emergency Medicine Associates, 
where he served as president. He is survived by his 
wife, Sheila; two daughters; two sons; a sister; and 
a brother. 


Clark J. Wang ’84, M.D. ’88 of Durham on 
March 29, 2011. He was an associate principal cel- 
list for the Raleigh Symphony Orchestra and a prin- 
cipal and solo cellist with the Long Leaf Opera 
Company, as well as a psychiatrist at Dorothea Dix 
Hospital in Raleigh. He is survived by his partner, 


Jane; his parents; and three brothers. 


Mary “Lulu” Woodbridge deVeer J.D. ’85 
of Hilton Head Island, S.C., on April 7, 2011. She 


wrote episodes of LA Law and Head of the Class, as 
well as an original screenplay for television, Balls 
and Bears. She also had a pilot's license and served 
on the board of visitors for Duke law school. She is 
survived by her husband, Robert; four sons, includ- 
ing William P. Woodbridge '00; a daughter; a 


brother; and a sister. 


James W. Bennett M.B.A. '86 of Bahama, 
N.C., on April 7, 2011. He was a combat veteran in 
the Marine Corps during Vietnam and worked as an 
environmental scientist at the EPA. He is survived 
by his wife, Joicey; two sons; and two daughters. 


Caron Shizue Ito Christison HS '86 of Red- 
lands, Calif., on Jan. 16, 2011. She was a member of 
the clinical faculty at Loma Linda University Med- 
ical School California for 22 years and received the 
1998 Distinguished Faculty Member of the Year 
Award from the psychiatry department. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, George W. Christison 
HS '86; two sons; a daughter; her mother; and two 
brothers. 


Rebecca Oakes Long M.Div. '87 of Green Val- 
ley, Ariz., on March 28, 2011. She worked as a 
United Methodist pastor in Arizona after graduat- 
ing from Duke, serving in five different churches 
over the course of 24 years. She is survived by her 
husband, Gary; her mother; and two sisters. 


James A.H. Walsh '89 of Rye, N.H., on April 
20, 2011. He was a founder and managing partner 
of Sinova Capital, a merchant bank focusing on the 
clean-technology sector. He is survived by his wife, 
Colette; two daughters; a son; his parents; and two 
sisters. 


Ella J. Whittington M.Div. 89 of Chapel Hill, 
on April 5, 2011. She worked at Greer Drug Labo- 
ratories in Lenoir, N.C., for 25 years, after which 
time she retired and earned her bachelor’s degree 
from Livingstone College. She then enrolled at 
Duke. She is survived by two daughters; a son, a sis- 
ter, eight grandchildren, 19 great-grandchildren, 
and several great-great-grandchildren. 


Justin E. Harlow Ill M.S. 94, Ph.D. ’97 of 
Bradenton, Fla., on April 19, 2011. He was a pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the University of 
South Florida and piloted light planes. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Samantha; two sons; two step- 
daughters; and a sister. 


Frank P. Hughes M_Div. '97 of Lowell, N.C., on 
April 17, 2010. 


Mary Elizabeth Berry M Div. '02 of St. Louis, 
on May 4, 2011. She was a pediatric chaplain at the 
North Carolina Children’s Hospital at UNC-CH 
and the Texas Children’s Hospital in Houston. She 
is survived by her parents, a brother, and a sister. 


Kimberly French Warn J.D. ’05 of Noank, 
Conn., on May 5, 2011. She was an intellectual- 
property lawyer and held a B.S. in biology and envi- 
ronmental studies. She is survived by her husband, 
David; her parents; a sister; and a brother. 


Economic Geography Professor Tuthill 
Richard L. Tuthill of Davidson, N.C., died on 
March 17, 2011. 

He was recruited by the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices during World War II for his understanding of 
the Pacific Islands and Japan. He worked at Pan 
American Airways, where he designed air routes 


still being used today, including New York to Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. 

He began teaching in the department of geogra- 
phy at the University of Kentucky in 1946, eventu- 
ally becoming the university’s first registrar. In 
1953, he became a professor of economic geography 
at Duke, where he was named the university’s first 
registrar. His courses specialized in the economic 
geography of Canada, Africa, the Soviet Union, and 
the Pacific Rim. He retired from Duke in 1977. 

In Durham, he was a Sunday school teacher at First 
Presbyterian Church, as well as at Trinity Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where he taught into his 90s. 
He was also a member of the Durham Rotary Club. 

He is survived by two daughters, four grandchil- 
dren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


History Professor Colton 

Historian Joel G. Colton of Durham died on April 
17, 2011. For more than 50 years, he regularly up- 
dated his history textbook, A History of the Modern 
World (McGraw-Hill), with coauthor and historian 
R.R. Palmer. The textbook, written in 1950, has 
now been revised into 10 editions, translated in 10 
languages, and sold in more than 1,000 colleges, 
universities, and high schools. It has sold roughly 2 
million copies and was included in the 1987 New 
York Times list of 19 classic textbooks. 

He received his bachelor’s degree in history from 
City College of New York in 1937 and his master’s 
in history from Columbia University in 1940, after 
which he joined the Army. He completed his Ph.D. 
in 1950. 

In 1947, he began teaching at Duke and by 1951 
had finished his first book, Compulsory Labor Arbitra- 
tion in France. His second book, Léon Blum: Humanist 
in Politics, was published in 1966, and his third, The 
Twentieth Century, in 1968 as part of Time-Life’s 
“Greatest Ages of Man” series. 

He served as Duke’s history department chair 
from 1967 to 1974, at which time he left to become 
the director for humanities at the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in New York. In 1982, he returned to Duke; 
he retired seven years later, in 1989. 

He is survived by a son, a daughter, and five 
grandchildren. 


Athletics Administrator Friedrich 
John A. Friedrich of Durham died on April 2, 2011. 
He was a teacher and coach. 

He served in World War II before attending 
Michigan State University and earning a doctorate 
in health, physical education, and recreation. He 
taught and coached at Michigan State for nearly 20 
years. 

He became the chair of Duke’s health, physical 
education, and recreation department in 1964, and 
he remained there until his retirement in 1991. He 
helped develop the Center for Living, including the 
Duke University Preventive Approach to Cardiol- 
ogy at the fitness center, and advised several health 
and recreation organizations. 

He is survived by two sons, a daughter, a sister, 
three grandsons, and a great-granddaughter. 


Tropical Studies Leader Stone 
Longtime biology professor Donald E. Stone of 
Durham died on March 4, 2011. 

He attended Humboldt State College in Arcata, 
Calif., and graduated from the University of Califor- 
nia-Berkeley, where he received his Ph.D. in botany. 

He was an assistant professor at Tulane Univer- 
sity, where he researched plants in the Southeast. 

In 1963, he arrived at Duke, where he led a trop- 
ical field biology course in Costa Rica two years 


later. He traveled again to Costa Rica in 1972 and 
afterward became involved with the Organization 


for Tropical Studies, which offers opportunities for 
field research in the natural-history-rich environ- 
ment of Costa Rica. When the OTS office moved to 
Duke in 1976, he became the executive director, a 
position he held for more than 20 years. 


FOR SALE 


Arbonne: Anti-Aging | Skin & Body Care 
| Cosmetics | Health & Wellness natural 
products made from premium botanical ingredi- 
ents. Formulated without animal by-products, 
petroleum-based ingredients or artificial colors. 


Dermatologist tested. Back2Basics.MyArbonne.com 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompi- 
dou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 
shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


SNOWSHOE RESORT, WV- 3 bedroom Pow- 
der Monkey unit plus loft. Sleeps 10, full kitchen, 3 


bathrooms, washer/dryer. Full furnished, wood stove, 


deck. Next to the slopes, walking distance to every- 
thing. 1400 sq/ft Michael Hughes 888.577.7823 


ST. MAARTEN: Gorgeous beaches, shopping, 
dining in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” 
Duke Alum family home, 4 bedrooms sleep one 
couple to eight people. View of St. Barth’s. See 
photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. Mention 
Duke for discount. 


CHAPEL HILL, NC (MEADOWMONT): 
Lovely 3 bedroom, 2% bath condo. 2,371 
sq.ft. 
ing throughout. Fireplace, formal dining room, 
screened porch, covered parking. 20 minutes from 
Duke. 
Team, (919) 967-6363. 


kwoodard@home-team.com. 


Hardwood floors, 9 ft. ceilings, crown mold- 


Contact Kim Woodard, Realtor, The Home 


CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING 


He was also associate program director with the 
National Science Foundation and a U.S. delegate for 
the International Union for Biological Sciences in 
Paris. Before retiring, he was chair of the botany de- 
partment at Duke. 

He is survived by his wife, Beverly; three daugh- 
ters; and three grandchildren. 








Spend your next vacation in the Cotswolds! Per- 
fect for families, The Old Rectory can accommo- 
date a maximum of twelve people. Visit our site 
on VRBO UK Listing Number 344125 for 
more information. As an alum (‘82), it would 
be great to share our home with other Blue Devils! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PrivateCommunities.com-Tour the top re- 
tirement, vacation and golf communities at 
www.PrivateCommunities.com 


Date Smart 

Meet other smart singles 
from outstanding 
schools. Join the Right 
Stuff, the “go to” site for 
Ivy League dating... All 
ages. www.rightstuftdat- 
ing.com 800-988-5288 
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Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers through 
Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by e- 
mailing dukemag@duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


payment forms: check, Visa, and MasterCard. No 
orders taken over the phone, except by fax. 

Send completed form with payment or pay- 
ment information to: Duke Magazine Classifieds, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Deadlines: 

January-February 2012 issue: November 1, 2011 
March-April 2012 issue: January 2, 2012 

May-June 2012 issue: March 1, 2012 

July-August 2012 issue: May 1, 2012 
September-October 2012 issue: July 2, 2012 
November-December 2012 issue: September 20, 2012 


For more information about Duke Magazine 


Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag @duke.edu. 
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Duke Chapel is home to 


seventy-seven stained-glass windows depicting 
biblical characters and scenes. One window, on the south side of the nave, 
portrays Abraham (or Abram)—who Is held up in Jewish, Christian, and 
Muslim scriptures as a model of faithfulness. 









Genesis 12: After the death of 
his father (known as Terah in 
the Bible and Azar in the 
Qur'an), Abraham leaves his 
homeland in search of a land 
God promised to show him. 
Paul makes this moment— 
Abraham's trust in God—a 
central part of his argument 
in his Letter to the Romans. 
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Genesis 16: Sarah (Abraham’s 
wife) gives her maidservant 
Hagar to Abraham as a 
concubine, and Hagar gives 
birth to Ishmael. Muslims 
honor Ishmael as an ancestor 
of Muhammad. 


Genesis AC changes Abraham's name from Abram (“exalted 
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ancestor”) to Abraham (“the father of a multitude”). Abraham is 
often described as the father of three Abrahamic faiths: 
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Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 
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Genesis 21: Abraham’s wife, Sarah, 


B, thought to be barren, miraculously 
ay xx sit ces gives birth to Isaac. Isaac means 
au ast | “‘aughter.” Sarah had laughed 


Sei; when she was told she would bear 
ee Ws se} a child at the age of ninety. 


Genesis 15: God promises to give 
Abraham as many descendants as 
there are stars in the sky—even though 
at this point in the story Abraham does 
not yet have any children. 


Genesis 22: In Jewish and 
Christian traditions, Isaac is 
the son whom God calls 
Abraham to sacrifice, but 
whom God at the last 
moment delivers by 
providing a ram instead; 

in Islam, it is Ishmael. For 
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resurrection. 
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Changing the Game 
Join Coach K and the Duke Basketball team 


at the Nasher Museum’s Annual Benefit Gala 
Monday, October 3, 2011 


Coach Mike Krzyzewski’s tenure at Duke University has redefined excellence in basketball. 
In just five years, the Nasher Museum is having a similar impact on the world of contemporary art. 
To celebrate this changing of the game, join Coach K and the Duke Basketball team at the 
Nasher Museum's annual benefit gala. And for one night only, enjoy an immersive installation of 
video art by internationally renowned contemporary artists, inspired by the global impact of 
basketball. Join us on the evening of Monday, October 3, to celebrate with these game changers. 


>Q 


o purchase tickets, please visit www.nasher.duke.edu/gala, or call 919-668-3527. 


Please purchase tickets before September 9. 


supported by 
NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY & ae 
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Why the drive to excel is taking 
a toll on Duke students 
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Affectionately known as “Crazy Towel Guy,” 
Herb Neubauer 1’63 is a familiar presence 
to those who follow Duke basketball. He’s 
known for energizing Blue Devil faithful at 
games by waving his towel with one hand 
and pumping his fist with the other. But that's 
not the only way he supports Duke. 


Tai keds MM mci om) Me Mouteliiolo(-Mellimel ulin 
which will provide him a fixed income for 
life and ultimately will create a scholarship 
for Duke students from North and South 
Carolina. Shortly after he and his wife, Judith, 
were married in 1995, he set up a second 


gift annuity to benefit student-athletes. 


Herb’s enthusiasm for Duke stems from his 
experience attending Duke on an academic 
scholarship and serving as student manager 
of the 1961 ACC baseball championship 
team that went to the College World Series. 
After retiring early from a career at Food Lion, 
Herb moved to Durham to devote much of 
his time to Duke alumni and athletic activities. 
He was a charter member of the Iron Dukes, 
served as the first president of the Duke 
Club of the Triangle, and became a fixture 
at Duke home games. In 2009-10, he even 
set a record of his own, attending every Duke 
home game in every sport. 


Herb hasn’t forgotten that a Duke scholarship 
gave him his start. “| would never have 
accomplished as much as | have without my 
Duke education,” he says. “My annual 
gifts and these gift annuities are part of how 
| cheer Duke on — and give back.” 


To explore creative ways you can show 
your support of Duke, visit giving.duke.edu/ 
giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 


Phone (919) 681-8030 
Fax (919) 684.9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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BETWEEN 
THELINES 


very November, the Duke Magazine 

staff meets with our Editorial Advi- 

sory Board, a group of accomplished 
journalists (most of them alumni) from 
such high-profile media organizations 
as The New York Times, The New Yorker, 
The Atlantic, and ESPN. Among the 
campus sites they noted this fall—actu- 
ally a fairly inescapable site, right on 
the Chapel Quad—was a small cluster 
of students inspired by the Occupy 
Wall Street movement. 

Occupy Duke caught the attention 
of one board member, Jim Wilson 74, 
a New York Times photographer who 
has covered Occupy Oakland. The 
Oakland version of the movement cap- 
tured wide attention when the occu- 
piers were evicted by tear-gas-firing 
police; a young Marine was seriously 
injured by a tear-gas canister, and a 
wider general strike was called. 

Nothing so dramatic has taken place 
at Duke. In fact, this appears to be a re- 
markably polite protest (and, in com- 
mon with its counterparts, somewhat 
amorphous in its aims). “The university 
has ceded the ground to the student 
campers but imposed a few simple 
rules—no non-student campers, no 
electrical cords running between tents, 
and no amplified sound on the quad,” 
Wilson observes. In well-mannered, au- 
thority-respecting fashion, the students 
have carefully abided by the rules. 

The tenting students have become 
part of the Duke landscape, meaning, 
for many, they’ve faded far into the 
background. Most of their fellow stu- 
dents—drawn by the twin imperatives 
of coursework and cell-phone up- 
dates—hurry past the scene. The com- 
ing cold weather makes the campers 
wary, Wilson observes. But they’re even 
warier of what they consider to be a 
false promise: the American dream that 
they once thought they'd be inheriting. 

“On a campus where many may have 
more in common with the 1 percent 
than the 99 percent, the tents do serve 
as a reminder that social consciousness 
can come in many forms—not always 
pretty but always present,” says Wil- 
son. “The campers believe that by 
Ve) ateteaosenlaatentaMelttischyo\tulnae Maelo 
versation, they are making their point.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUOTES 


“From one person to another, let's 
not simply get swept up in the 
gust of competition preparing 





for what’s next, but also 
take time to, aS aimee 
Atlas says, ‘loaf and 


appreciate what is now. 


“What President Obama has called a 
‘regulatory burden’ is what we physi- 
cians call a protective health standard.” 


—Monica Kraft, professor of medicine and 
director of the asthma, allergy, and airway 
center at Duke, after President Barack Obama 
asked the Environmental Protection Agency to 
postpone stricter ozone standards in a move 
some have seen as favorable to business 
(Pittsburgh Post-Gazette) 





“Time is a black box. How you fill it is 
most important.” 


—Harris Cooper, professor of 


psychology and neuroscience, on an initiative 
by the Chicago Public School system to ex- 
pand its school days, among the shortest in the 


nation, by 90 minutes (Education Week) 


“Ever since I joined the Navy, I wanted 
to be that gay sailor, the new paradigm. 
I am able to finally stand up and say this 
is who I want to be.” 


—Michael Pruitt 13, a member of 
Duke's Navy ROTC, on the repeal of “Don’t Ask, 
Don't Tell” in September (The Chronicle) 


“We should treat every single child as a 
unique individual. We should do this 
not to win a global competition, not to 
be economically competitive, but be- 
cause we want to be a decent society 
where everyone has an equal chance to 
reach his or her full potential.” 


—Diane Ravitch, a former U.S 


Secretary of Education, a professor of 
education at New York University, and a senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution, in a talk at 


Page Auditorium 


—Alice Yen ‘12, in a letter to the editor 
discussing the challenges of competing 
with fellow overachievers (The New York Times) 


“If we can have a vibrant arts scene at 
Duke—something we should be proud 
of, but which is almost certainly not 
unique around the country—then why 
not a ‘vibrant science scene’ that almost 
certainly would set us apart from other 
institutions?” 


—Huntington Willard, director of the 
Duke Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy, in 
the Institute's GenomeL/FE magazine 


“Anytime I hear the word ‘pod,’ it makes 
me want to vomit. You have to be care- 
ful about splitting up your brands too 
much and regionalizing your region... 
What did you do this year? We won our 
pod. Where’s the trophy for that?” 


—Mike Krzyzewski, men’s basketbal| 

head coach, discussing a proposal to break the 
expanded ACC into four-team divisions, or 
“pods” (The Herald-Sun) 


“If Walmart just plays the low-price card 
in China, they lose.” 


—Gary Gereffi, professor of sociology and 
director of Duke's Center on Globalization, Gov- 
ernance & Competitiveness, discussing the large 
retailer's quarterly losses and other struggles In 

its Chinese outlets (The Wall Street Journal) 


“A naturalist living on a barrier island 
knows that protecting your house is not 
a good thing, because protecting your 
house ends up destroying the beach.” 


—Orrin Pilkey, James B. Duke 
Professor Emeritus of geology (Los Angeles 
Times’ Nation Now blog) 
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“The patients rightly don’t blame me or 
our pharmacists, but I don’t think they 
quite know who to blame, and we’re the 
same way.” 

—Joseph Moore, professor of 
medicine and director of the Duke Raleigh 


Hospital cancer center, on a spate of national 
drug shortages (The News & Observer) 


“We need to be more sensible with 
respect to antibiotic use because we use 
them indiscriminately in places like the 
food industry, where they serve no 
genuine purpose other than to increase 
animal weight.” 


—Richard Roberts, molecular 
biologist and winner of the 1993 Nobel Prize in 


Physiology or Medicine, in a campus lecture 
(The Chronicle) 


“Maybe we spent too much emotion with 
the black uniforms.” 


—Head football coach David Cutcliffe, 

after the team’s season-opening loss to the 
University of Richmond, which featured stylish 
new uniforms (The Herald-Sun) 


“The cancellation of Tailgate last year 
was a good riddance. The fact that the 
administration had to do it for us was 
embarrassing enough—need we further 
prove ourselves as completely immature 
imbeciles by whining about the change?” 
—Rui Dai 13, on ongoing student 
complaints about the university's decision to 
abolish the bacchanalian party held before 
football games (The Chronicle) 


“A consulting company once told me 
they made a rule that if you stayed until 
8 in the office, you could order food and 
use the car service to get home. So what 
happens? A ton of people are there at 8. 
Nobody’s there at 8:05.” 

—Dan Ariely Ph.D. ‘98, James B. Duke 


Professor of behavioral economics, warning 


about the risks of managers setting too many 
specifics in any contract (BusinessWeek) 


“At a time of real uncertainty and insta- 
bility in college athletics, the ACC was 
proactive, united, and visionary. The 


DUKE 





Orla Swift 


move provides tremendous stability to 

the league at a time when there may be 
seismic shifts occurring around us.” 

—Kevin M. White, vice 

director of athletics, or 

Pittsburgh ar 


AC( in hi 


oresident and 
2 University of 











“They're not yet necessarily deeply on 


their track toward whatever their path 
is, but they’re no longer in that special 
moment of being the first-year class 
whom everybody dotes on.” 


—Stephen Nowicki, dean and vice provost for 
undergraduate education, explaining the 

first “sophomore 
convocation,” held in September 
(/nside Higher Ed) 


rationale behind Duke’ 





“We sat there and cried for the longest 










tinness 
—Jen’nan G. Read, associate 
professor of sociology and a native of Libya 
who escaped the country in 1987, after being 
reunite n her father in Egypt in August 
following the fall of Moammar Gadhafi 
(The Herald-Sun) 
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FORUM 


Fracking Findings 
[ama Duke grad and the co- 
founder and CEO of Chesa- 
peake Energy Corporation in 
Oklahoma City. I helped 
start Chesapeake in 1989 
with an investment of 
$50,000, and today the com- 
pany’s value exceeds $35 bil- 
lion. We are the nation’s 
second-largest natural-gas 
producer and the world’s 
most active driller of new 
wells. In addition, we have 
hydraulically fracture-treated 
(fracked) more than 99 per- 
cent of the 16,000 wells we 
have drilled since 1989, 
more than anyone in the 
world. I give you this infor- 
mation to establish my cre- 
dentials for what I say below. 
Chesapeake disputes the 
findings of Duke’s Nicholas 
School’s study, Methane Con- 
tamination of Drinking Water 
Accompanying Gas-Well 
Drilling and Hydraulic Frac- 
turing [Q&A, July-August 
2011]. In April 2011, the 
authors of the study met 
with Chesapeake geologists, 
petrophysicists, environmen- 
tal scientists, and engineers 
and were shown summaries 
of more than 7,000 data sets 
we have collected over the 
last few years in Pennsylva- 
nia that showed measureable 
methane (1.e., natural gas) in 
22 percent of the water 
sources sampled prior to any 
of our drilling operations, 
directly refuting the con- 
tents of the study. The exis- 
tence of methane in the 
freshwater column in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania has 
been known for decades and 
has been dealt with by state 
agencies and residents with 
the use of treatment systems 
to vent the methane. Please 
visit http://www.energyin- 
depth.org/2011/05/durham- 
bull/ for a complete 
refutation of the study. 


The State of College Sport 






Not Pulling 
Any Punches 








Despite clear evidence of a 
flawed protocol and results, 
one of the coauthors, professor 
Avner Vengosh, continued to 
promote the challenged find- 
ings in the Q&A and added 
more unsupportable claims. 
Direct quotes by professor 
Vengosh include: “...and no- 
body knows exactly what is 
the chemistry of these frack- 
ing fluids...” 

In fact, in Pennsylvania the 
materials used to hydrauli- 
cally fracture the shale forma- 
tion are reported directly to 
the Pennsylvania Department 
of Environmental Protection 
and also voluntarily by 
Chesapeake and other opera- 
tors to a publicly available 
chemical disclosure registry 
at www.fracfocus.org. Of 
course, 99.5 percent of these 
materials are sand and water. 

I am also concerned about 
the kind of “science” being 
pursued here. According to 
the study: “Compared to 
other forms of fossil-fuel ex- 
traction, hydraulic fractur- 
ing 1s relatively poorly 
regulated at the federal 
level. Fracturing wastes are 
not regulated as a hazardous 
waste under the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery 
Act, fracturing wells are not 
covered under the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and 
only recently has the Envi- 
ronmental Protection 
Agency asked fracturing 
firms to voluntarily report a 
list of the constituents in 
the fracturing fluids based 
on the Emergency Planning 
and Community Right-to- 








Know Act.” It concludes, 
“Greater stewardship, 
knowledge, and—possi- 
bly—regulation are needed 
to ensure the sustainable fu- 
ture of shale-gas extraction.” 

This allegation is more 
political science than physi- 
cal science. I find it curious 
that, having ventured so far 
afield from their areas of aca- 
demic expertise, professor 
Vengosh and his colleagues 
failed to note that neither 
the federal government nor 
the State of Pennsylvania 
places any regulations or 
quality standards for the 
drilling and design of drink- 
ing-water wells—a fact that 
would be far more relevant 
to the findings of their sam- 
pling than proximity to nat- 
ural-gas drilling locations. 

It was clear to us from the 
onset of our meeting with 
the Nicholas School team 
that their real goal was to at- 
tack all forms of natural-gas 
drilling, presumably so that 
the supply of natural gas 
would decline and therefore 
the price of natural gas 
would rise and their beloved 
“green fuels” could become 
somewhat less uneconomic 
than they are today. The re- 
ality is that the U.S. is now 
the world’s largest natural- 
gas producer and greater use 
of America’s clean, afford- 
able, and abundant natural 
gas is the best solution to 
wean our nation from its ad- 
diction to dirty coal and 
dangerous foreign oil. 

The relentless and ongoing 
politicization of education, 
teaching, and research at 
Duke is sad and lessens the 
institution’s relevance and 
value for all Duke alumni— 
past, present, and future. 


Aubrey K. McClendon ’81 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


q : The relentless and ongoing politicization of education, teaching, and research at Duke is sad and 
_ lessens the institution’s relevance and value for all Duke alumni—past, present, and future.” —vcctenoon 


The Nicholas School research 
team responds: 

In May this year, we were part 
of a research team that pub- 
lished a paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the National Academy of 
Sciences (PNAS) showing 

that some shallow drinking- 
water wells near shale gas 
wells in Pennsylvania and 
New York were contaminated 
with methane gas. Prior to its 
publication, our study under- 
went rigorous scrutiny by in- 
dependent scientific 
reviewers, who found that the 
work met PNAS’s high stan- 
dards for accuracy and objec- 
tivity. After our study was 
published, The Department of 
Energy’s subcommittee on 
shale gas safety commissioned 
by Secretary Steven Chu called 
our paper “credible.” We 
stand by our findings. 

As scientists, we neither 
support nor oppose shale gas 
development. That is why we 
traveled to Chesapeake head- 
quarters a month before our 
study’s publication to share our 
findings with them. At the 
meeting, Chesapeake presented 
a slide that stated “measureable 
methane was found in 22 per- 
cent of the water sources sam- 
pled prior to any of our drilling 
operation.” Our study found 
similar patterns. Water sam- 
ples from 24 percent of our 
background samples (wells lo- 
cated away from active shale 
gas wells) were found to have 
methane concentration consis- 
tent with Chesapeake’s data. 

However, we also found 
that wells located less than a 
kilometer from active shale 
gas wells typically have a 
much higher methane concen- 
tration and different geochem- 
ical and isotopic fingerprints. 
That is the heart of our sci- 


ence, and it is not refuted by 

the Chesapeake analysis or by 
the data provided on the web- 
site Mr. McClendon refers to. 

We welcome the opportu- 
nity to work with all stake- 
holders in this issue. Sharing 
data would be a good place to 
start. Having access to the 
details of the 7,000 data sets 
Chesapeake has for Pennsyl- 
vania, along with access to 
their samplings from thou- 
sands of wells, would fill in 
existing data gaps and help 
scientists, industry, policy- 
makers, and local communi- 
ties work together to make 
informed decisions. 

Shale gas development may 
bring prosperity and provide 
unique opportunities in the 
U.S.; our goal is to make it as 
safe and clean as possible. 
That is our only agenda. 


Avner Vengosh 
Professor of Geochemistry and 
Water Quality 


Robert B. Jackson 

Nicholas Professor of Global 
Environmental Change 
Nicholas School of the 
Environment 


Athletic Achievement 
I do wonder on what stud- 
ies Ms. Hogshead-Makar 
based her odd pronouncement 
that “we've known for a long 
time that athletes, particularly 
in high school, do much bet- 
ter in school [than non-ath- 
letes]; they get better grades, 
better standardized test scores, 
and they’re more likely to go 
to college” [“College Sports: 
A Duke Magazine Forum,” 
July-August 2011]. 

I suspect this is purely an- 
ecdotal speculation—advo- 


Cacy Statistics, as it were— 
and certainly not borne out 
by my own observations, 
which are admittedly per- 
sonal and anecdotal, that 
jocks are by no means 
smarter than anyone else. If 
anything, they are less so. 

Worse, considering the 
venue—she then dragged in 
the “ancillary problems” of 
big-time athletics—“not the 
least of which is the risk of 
sexual assault by athletes.” 

With the scandal that de- 
stroyed the lives of those 
young Duke athletes who 
were falsely accused of rape 
still fresh in many minds, I 
would have thought she 
would have left that broad 
brush at home. 


Marshall De Brubl’58 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’80 re- 
sponds: 

In support of my assertion 
that athletes performed better 
academically: In December 
2009, the Women’s Sports 
Foundation released a compre- 
hensive review of 2,000 em- 
pirical studies examining 
women’s athletics and health. 
The compendium demon- 
strates, among other things, 
that girls and women who 
participate in sports and phys- 
ical activity are more likely to 
have better physical and emo- 
tional health, more likely to 
earn better grades and stan- 
dardized test scores, and less 


CORRECTIONS 


likely to get pregnant. 

In addition, research by 
professor Betsey Stevenson 
from Wharton found that 
Title [X was responsible for 
one-fifth of the rise of female 
educational attainment for 
the generation that followed 
Title [X. While this research 
focused on girls, there is no 
reason to think that these 
benefits wouldn’t be just as 
applicable for boys. In short, 
sports make both boys and 
girls more productive mem- 
bers of society and are a wise 
investment of our tax dollars. 

As for my assertion that 
male athletes on all-male 
teams pose a heightened risk 
of harm to women, I was re- 
ferring to research broadly on 
the point, and not to any one 
case. For example, researchers 
from Northeastern University 
and the University of Massa- 
chusetts studied reported sex- 
ual assaults occurring over a 
two-year period at ten univer- 
sities and found that student- 
athletes “comprised only 3.3 
percent of the male student 
body, but were involved in 19 
percent of the reported sexual 
assaults.” A National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health study 
by Dr. Mary P. Koss found 
that athletes were involved in 
approximately one-third of 
assault cases examined. 

I would be remiss as an ac- 
ademic and an advocate for 
women not to mention the 
problems of sexual assault in 
athletics. 


The Extra Credit feature on Duke Chapel’s stained-glass win- 
dows [September-October 2011] mislabeled several of the win- 
dows. A corrected version of the page is available on our website. 


Sheafer Theater was misspelled in the feature on Duke’s arts 
scene [“Creative Movement,” September-October 2011]. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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Bailar!: Latin dance group Sabrosura performs in front of Baldwin 
Auditorium during the annual student activities fair in September. 
Photo by Megan Morr. 
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Sure, but we’re more social: 


According to the social-media news site Mashable, Duke has the third-most Facebook fans, sixth-most Twitter followers, and seventh-most YouTube 
followers among the top twenty universities in the U.S. News & World Report rankings. Duke scored tenth in the most recent U.S. News list. 





Duke, Occupied 


students initiate 


he national wave of protests against 
economic disparity arrived at Duke on 
a Saturday in October, 
thirty students set up tents and banners 
in front of Duke Chapel. Like their coun- 
terparts near Wall Street and elsewhere, 


when about 


the students hoped to encourage conver- 
sation about economic justice and rally 
against political leaders who endorse poli- 
cies the protesters say are increasing the 
wealth gap in the U.S. 

“Many times we say ‘work hard, play 


8 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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ars for a cause: About thirty Duke students take turns occupying four tents in the shadow of Duke Chapel. 


Nall Street protest On Campus 


hard,’ but we don’t really have time to think. 
This is a time for us to think about broad is- 
sues facing the Duke community and the na- 
said Shreyan Sen ‘12, one of the 
student organizers, as the group sat in a circle 
on the grass shortly before the nearby walk- 
way filled with fans returning from Duke’s 
football game with Wake Forest. 

“T think at Duke we sometimes live in a 
bubble. 
conversation and create debate on campus 
about difficult issues,” said Casey Williams 


tion,” 


We want to have a substantive 


'14, another student in the circle, leading 
others to wiggle their upraised fingers in 
silent agreement. 

The students said they expected Duke 
faculty members, staff, and others to join 
them for informal classes and discussions. 
They also created a Facebook site to pro- 
mote online discussion. 

“We're going to try to make this an at- 
mosphere on campus where these kinds of 
issues can be discussed,” said Anastasia 
Karklina ’14, a Duke student from Latvia. 
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fh / =, 53 ] pa delays, partly caused by 
ran f £ 4 poor weather, have pushed the open- 
V/ \ ing of Duke Kunshan University to 
spring 2013, President Richard H. 
; Brodhead announced at a meeting of the 
a 4 Academic Council this fall. 


DKU, a joint venture with the city of 


( 


Kunshan and Wuhan University, was 
planned to open in the fall of 2012, but 
Provost Peter Lange reported that the 
venture remains on track despite the 
delay. “Generally, we have been making 


steady progress on all fronts, while en- 


countering the kinds of glitches and is- 
sues one would expect in a project of this 
kind, working in a distant and culturally 


unfamiliar setting, working with new 


Duke University Improv partners, on complex issues,” Lange said. 
; ; DKU initially will offer a master’s of 
Founded by eight freshmen in 1996, DUI is Duke’s premier comedy troupe. The players perform management studies science program 


standup routines at venues on and off campus, culminating in the Big Show held each April. from the Fuqua School of Business and a 


master’s of science program from the 

Duke Global Health Institute. Fuqua’s 

£41) faculty has voted its approval of the pro- 
Performances aa veal gram, and other schools, including the 

law school and the Nicholas School of the 


AI) Times per show performers ask the audience for suggestions Environment, also are interested in de- 


veloping DKU ventures. A small under- 





100 graduate program will eventually follow. 

Average number of students who audition each year Meanwhile, Duke has announced hires 
for three senior leadership positions re- 
3 lated to DKU. Mingzheng Shi, the 
Typical number of open spots they’re competing for founding director of New York Univer- 








sity in Shanghai, will serve as executive 
director of the DKU initiative. William 
C. Kirby, a professor of business admin- 


nM) Members since the group’s founding 





istration at Harvard University and a 


Il Alumni who are currently (or aspiring) professional comedians leading scholar of modern China, joins 
Duke as a senior adviser for China pro- 





| grams. Nora Bynum, who managed the 
Appearances by Shane Battier ’01, Duke basketball standout and three-way agreement to form DKU, has 
current NBA player, in the Big Show been named associate vice provost for 


elobal strategy and programs and man- 
o oO ¢ 


1, 190, AAS aging director for DKU and China ini- 
Number of views of DUI’s YouTube videos tiatives. 


Brodhead and Lange assured the fac- 


10, 000 ulty that Chinese officials have agreed to 
Amount raised each year by DUI for the Scott Carter Foundation for Duke’s fundamental principles of aca- 
Pediatric Cancer Research, named for the younger brother of Cason demic freedom and quality. They also 


said new leadership structures would 
Carter ’00, a founding member : 
promote faculty engagement and aid 
Duke officials in negotiating with the 


—Tim Lerow Chinese bureaucracy. 
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Dean transitior 


ror Sanford, Grad School 


his fall, ewo deans announced plans to step down. Bruce Ku- 
niholm A.M. ‘72, Ph.D.’76, M.P.P.’77, the founding dean of 


holm, Wright to Step Down 


$40 million in endowment funds for the new school and played a 


key role in negotiating the organizational and fiscal restructuring 
of public policy programs. He will continue to teach and conduct 
research in the fields of diplomatic history and U.S. foreign policy 


in the Near and Middle East. 





the Sanford School of Public Policy, will complete his term as 
dean at the end of this academic year. Meanwhile, Jo Rae Wright, 
dean of the Graduate School, announced that she would resign 
as dean immediately for health reasons. 

Kuniholm has overseen Duke’s public pol- 
icy programs since 2005, when he was named 


director of what was then known as the San- 


ford Institute of Public Policy. As director, he 


led the provost-appointed task force that rec- 


ommended transforming the institute, 
founded in 1971, into Duke’s tenth school. 


That transition took place in 2009. 


Wright had served as dean of the Graduate 
School since July 2006. She has been bat- 
tling breast cancer for several years and says 
her treatments have become less predictable 
and more tiring. A professor of cell biology, 
medicine, and pediatrics, she has returned 
full-time to faculty duties. As graduate 


school dean, she oversaw programs affecting 


more than 7,700 students pursuing graduate 


Kuniholm also guided the effort to raise 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Elizabeth Church ’78 and Emily Hadley 15, embarking on new educational pursuits 


S late-risers amble into the di- 

vinity school’s Refectory Café for 

midmorning breakfast, first-year 

tudents Emily Hadley and Eliza- 

beth Church compare notes about accli- 
mating to the rhythms of the fall 
semester—navigating the quickest 
routes to class, reflecting on course 
choices, sharing details about college 
life. Yet the pair has a bond that tran- 
scends those associated with the typical 
adjustment to Duke—they are mother 
and daughter. 

Hadley, a freshman from Plainfield, 
New Hampshire, decided on Duke be- 
cause it promised the academic rigor 
she'd thrived on at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and she liked the “sense of cama- 


raderie” among undergraduate students. 


She has enrolled in the Focus program’s 
“Ethics, Leadership & Global Citizenship” 
cluster, volunteers in a Durham elemen- 
tary school as a reading tutor, and hopes 
to participate in DukeEngage and other 
service opportunities. 

What she didn’t expect is that she’d 
be starting Duke at the same time as her 
mother, who this fall entered the Accel- 
erated Bachelor's of Science in Nursing 
(ABSN) program at the School of Nurs- 
ing. Church initially came to Duke in 1976 
as a transfer student from Skidmore Col- 
lege. After graduating with a major in 
French literature, she built a career as an 
architect, managing projects ranging 


from custom residences to large urban 
developments, and raising two daugh- 
ters. But the ripples of the 2008 eco- 
nomic downturn hit her profession hard, 
and she was laid off in 2009. 

She spent the next year grappling 
with what the next chapter of her life 
would be. “| realized that by the time the 
architecture field rebounded, it would be 
a young person’s profession, and | 
needed to figure out what | wanted to 
do for the next twenty to twenty-five 








years of my life. Watching Emily making 
choices about her own life’s path 
[through the college decision process} 
Was an inspiration to me.” 

A breast-cancer survivor, Church rec- 
ognized that the growing health-care 
field would allow her to exercise multi- 
ple skills and interests, and she took on- 
line courses in microbiology, statistics, 
anatomy, and physiology in preparation 
for applying to accelerated bachelor of 
nursing programs. She also volunteered 


Separate paths, united purpose: Hadley, left, made the decision to come to Duke after Church 
had already applied to the School of Nursing. 
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Megan Morr 


“ and professional degrees at Duke. 


at a local hospice and served as a crisis 
advocate for victims of domestic vio- 
lence and sexual assault. 

Duke’s School of Nursing ABSN pro- 
gram appealed to Church because of its 
national reputation, as well as its loca- 
tion in the Triangle, where she plans to 
retire eventually. She says her decision to 
relocate from her former home in New 
Hampshire was made independently 
from Emily’s decision to come to Duke. 
“Emily went to Exeter when she was 
fourteen, so we were used to being 
apart. | told her that | was moving [to 
North Carolina] regardless of where she 
decided to go. It’s just serendipitous that 
we are both here simultaneously.” 

The two have already attended a mu- 
sical performance together, but neither 
expects that their independent pursuits 
will allow them much time together be- 
yond the occasional coffee or concert. 
“Emily and | have made a deal that if | 
see her walking on campus | won't say 
anything unless she waves to me first,” 
says Church. 

And with that, Church prepares to 
walk to her class at the School of Nurs- 
ing, while Hadley checks her schedule 
for the starting time of a documentary- 
photography reception later that day. 
They hug and part ways, disappearing 
into the streams of students heading in 
different directions. 

—Bridget Booher 
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Institutional honor: Von der Heyden pays tribute to James B. Duke as chemistry professor James Bonk, center, and dean of 
undergraduate education Stephen Nowicki look on. 


In Praise of Restlessness 
Von der Heyden assesses Duke’s DNA at Founders’ Day 


n late September, Duke honored outstanding students, faculty members, employees, 
and alumni at the Founders’ Day Convocation, an annual tribute to the university's 
benefactors past and present. 

Delivering the Founders’ Day address, trustee emeritus Karl von der Heyden '62 
praised the business acumen of James B. Duke, the university’s founder. “His success 
in business and in life was not an accident,” von der Heyden said. “The man had the 
drive to succeed, and he had vision.” Among other initiatives, Duke introduced effi- 
cient mechanical rolling machines into the tobacco industry, pushed his product into 
markets worldwide, and had the foresight to diversify his business, investing in hy- 
droelectric power after his tobacco monopoly was broken—as well as founding what 
would become a great research university. 

“Boldness and restlessness have indeed been in the DNA of our university ever since 
J.B. founded it with his large gift,” von der Heyden said. 

At the ceremony, von der Heyden, a successful businessman himself whose many 
leadership roles include serving as vice chairman of PepsiCo and CEO of RJR Nabisco, 
was awarded the University Medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service, one of the 
university's highest awards. Von der Heyden joined the Duke board of trustees in 1995 
and has served on the boards of visitors for the Duke Health System and the Fuqua 
School of Business. He led a major-gifts committee for Duke Libraries, and in 2000, 
he and his wife, Mary Ellen von der Heyden, gave Duke $4 million to help renovate 
and expand the university’s libraries; von der Heyden Pavilion, adjacent to Perkins Li- 
brary, is named in their honor. 

The University Medal also was awarded to longtime chemistry professor James 
Bonk. Bonk, who joined the Duke faculty in 1959, has taught introductory organic 
chemistry to some 30,000 Duke students over more than four decades. Over the 
years, the class came to be known as “Bonkistry.” 

Other Founders’ Day honorees included Wilhelmina Reuben Cooke ’67, a law pro- 
fessor at the University of the District of Columbia and winner of the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, and music professor Anthony Kelly 87, winner of the Alumni Dis- 
tinguished Undergraduate Teaching Award. 


Jon Gardiner 





Engaged and 
Honored 


Duke recognized for 
Civic service 


t won't hang from the rafters in 

Cameron Indoor, but in October, Duke 

added the Higher Education Civic En- 
gagement Award to its list of achieve- 
ments. One of six institutions nationwide 
to win the award, Duke was recognized 
for its commitment to global service and 
community involvement through its Du- 
keEngage program. 

Each year, DukeEngage places approx- 
imately 425 undergraduates in commu- 
nities around the globe to collaborate on 
pressing social needs. The program has 
worked with communities to build 
stronger school enrichment programs, 
better health-outreach initiatives, more 
robust community-development efforts, 
and innovative engineering solutions in 
more than fifty countries across six conti- 
nents. More than 1,400 Duke students 
have participated since the program 
began in 2007. 

The award comes from the Washington 
Center for Internships and Academic Sem- 
inars, an inde- 
pendent nonprof- 
it that serves col- 
leges and univer- 
sities in the U.S. 
and abroad by 
providing stu- 
dents opportuni- 
ties to work and 
learn in Wash- 
ington for aca- 
demic credit. 

The awards 
were created in 
MO ES 2009 to honor 
DukEngage: Angie Luong “12 universities that 
works at the Neuse Basin in aL an GUC! sLOLe 
North Carolina. models for civic 

engagement in 
the academic community,” says Mike 
Smith, president of the Washington Center. 
“Duke University has created an environ- 
ment that brings students and community 
organizations together, showing that the 
best and most well-rounded academic ex- 
perience is not just defined by classroom 
learning.” 
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On Halloween, Duke’s Rare Book Room put some of its creepiest items on display for a special one-day showing. Among the @& 


macabre items: AMputation SAWS and cases of glass eyeballs from the library’s History of Medicine Collections. 


Photo courtesy Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library, Duke University 
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Raquel Salvatella De Prada 


Visual magic: The Paper Hat Game’s programmed video images create an illusion of cityscapes rushing 


High-Tech Hat Tricks 


Play is anything but a typical puppet show 


or some, terms like “toy theater” and “puppet show” may 

bring on images of a child’s birthday party. But those people 

have never met Torry Bend. Bend, an assistant professor of 
theater studies, made an arresting case for puppetry as an expres- 
sive medium with her production of The Paper Hat Game, which 
played in Sheafer Theater during two weekends in September. A 
collaboration between the Department of 
Theater Studies and the Visual Arts Initia- 
tive, the multimedia production combined 
intricate puppetry with high-tech lighting 
and projection design to create a mesmeriz- 
ing thirty-seven-minute portrayal of city 
life—all crunched into a stage barely a foot 
and a half deep. 

The play’s motif was inspired by Scotty 
Iseri, a friend from Bend’s undergraduate days 
who gained a modicum of fame in Chicago by 
making hats out of newspaper on the city’s elevated train. It be- 
came a game for him and for Chicagoans who, for months, emerged 
from trains with paper triangles on their heads. Iseri quit the prac- 
tice after being mugged, but Bend saw his experiences as a unique 
opportunity to tell a story about space, using the constrained space 
of a puppet stage to evoke the cramped and artificial nature of city 
life. “What is the physical experience about riding a train car? It’s 
jerky—tt feels like a perfect meld for puppets,” she explained after 
a performance 
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by train car windows while intricate puppetry and high-tech lighting, below, fill the stage. 


Bend’s interest in puppetry comes in response to the com- 
puter-generated imagery dominating the mainstream film in- 
dustry in Los Angeles, where she studied puppetry at CalArts. 
She points to the success of puppetry and stop-motion animation 
in musicals such as Avenue Q and movies such as Fantastic Mr. 
Fox as evidence of a renewed desire for what she calls “the con- 
crete.” “People seem to be thinking, let me 
watch something tangible transcend; I want 
to see glue, string, newspaper, and wood 
come to life honestly, without tricks,” she 
wrote in her director's notes. 

But the production did have its share of 
visual magic. Raquel Salvatella de Prada, 
assistant professor of the practice in the De- 
partment of Art, Art History & Visual Stud- 
ies, programmed video images to create the 
feel of a city rushing by the windows of a train 
car. The tightly choreographed backstage movements of the nine- 
member production team were filmed, as well. “It’s a dance back 
there,” said Tarish Pipkins, one of the puppeteers, during a talk- 
back after one show. 

Duke left its mark on the production in other ways, as well— 
namely, through the hundreds of pages of The Chronicle used to 
make stage props. “When we started the project, Scotty pulls up 
The Chronicle and is like, you guys are so lucky!” Bend recalled. 
“It’s the perfect size for paper hats!” 






GALLERY 


Selections from the Nasher 
Museum of Art 


fter he retired from a career in secondary edu- 


cation, Fred Webster attended a summer course 


at the John C. Campbell Folk School in 

Brasstown, North Carolina, renewing his child- 
hood interest in woodcarving. Webster initially carved 
comic-strip characters, but soon moved on to animals, 
historical figures, and people associated with his home 
state of Alabama. In the mid-1980s, he began showing 
his carvings at the Kentucky Festival of the Arts in Ala- 
bama and soon was commissioned by an art-gallery 
owner to carve the Last Supper, the first of the religious 
works for which Webster would be known. 

This piece from the Nasher collection, a sculpture of 
the angel Gabriel blowing his horn, exemplifies Web- 
ster’s style and technique. The artist made many of 
these small angels, as well as devils, using scraps of 
wood from furniture plants and house paints. There is a 
whimsical nature to his brightly painted figures, with 
their toy-like joints and cartoonish expressions. Web- 
ster’s carving of Gabriel, often depicted as the angel 
that would blow his trumpet to signal the Last Judg- 
ment, also displays some of the artist’s wry humor. 
Written on the bottom of the work is the inscription 
“Blow that trumpet, Gabriel.” 

Because he was largely self-taught and used non- 
traditional materials, Webster is considered an outsider 
artist. Separated from the art world centered in New 


York, so-called outsider artists create work that does not 


necessarily fit into art-historical categories of move- 
ments or schools. Gabriel Ange! is on view with other 
works of outsider art from the Nasher Museum’s collec- 
tion from December 10, 2011, through July 8, 2012. 
www.nasher.duke.edu 
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Gabriel Angel, c. 1990s. Fred Webster, American. Pigment 
on wood. 10 x 7x 5 inches. Gift of Bruce Lineker 86, 2008. 





Peter Paul Geoffrion 
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Creole Comes of Age 


Courses now meet foreign-language requirement 


nterviewing Haitian women about breastfeeding habits this past summer, Duke 

senior Lauren Zalla at first relied heavily on her translator. But soon her compre- 

hension kicked in. By summer's end, she was picking up on subtleties she would 
have missed had she not studied the language for 
two semesters before her study-abroad experience. 

“As I got used to the accents I could talk to 
women one-on-one,” Zalla says. “It really helped 
me develop a rapport.” 

Score one for Duke’s fledgling Creole language 
program, one of several initiatives introduced with 
the aim of making Duke a go-to place for scholar- 
ship on Haiti. Established in 2009, the Creole 
course gained steam early last year when Duke fac- 
ulty members adapted a short version of it for med- 
ical personnel heading to Haiti following the 
devastating earthquake in January 2010. 

The program has since gained a foothold. Start- 
ing this semester, Creole courses, taught by visit- 
ing lecturer and Haitian linguist Jacques Pierre, 
satisfy Duke’s undergraduate foreign-language re- 
quirement. The language courses complement 
other efforts under way at the Franklin Humani- 
ties Institute’s interdisciplinary Haiti Lab. 

Faculty members say a strong focus on Haiti is important because the island nation, 
while small, is a global crossroads. Just two hours off the coast of Florida, the nation 
of 10 million has roots and influences in Africa, Europe, and the Caribbean. Even 
before the earthquake, Haiti provided students and recent graduates with opportu- 
nities to work on development projects and with non-governmental organizations. 

With the language training, students now get a totally different view of Haiti, 
says Kathy Walmer, who directs a DukeEngage program in Haiti and runs Family 
Health Ministries, the NGO with which Zalla worked. “If you can talk to an indi- 
vidual one-on-one, it makes the experience far more authentic,” she says. “If you 
filter it, you'll miss the nuances.” 





Translational: Creole training has forged 
connections for Duke programs working 
in Haiti. 


OOCmO ml MmOUCnE 


Event marries photography and sustainable eating 


cery restaurant usually promises 

great food, but on one night in Oc- 
tober, it delivered something else, as 
well: a vocabulary lesson. 

The evening showcased photographs 
by Douglas Gayeton, a nationally ac- 
claimed artist and writer who has tray- 
eled around the country to document 
sustainable farming practices. As part 
of his “Lexicon of Sustainability” proj- 
ect, Gayeton donated prints of his work 
to 100 community-supported food co- 
operatives around the U.S. Among 
those selected was Walking Fish, a 
community-supported fishery spear- 
headed by students and faculty members 
from the Nicholas School of the Environ- 


A night out at Durham’s Watts Gro- 
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ment, which organized the event. 

A crowd of 150 perused Gayeton’s 
works—labeled with terms such as 
“Food Miles,” “Backyard Pollinators,” 
and “Urban Apiary’—while sampling 
a sumptuous buffet of sustainable foods 
prepared by Watts Grocery chef Amy 
Tornquist. The prints were auctioned to 
2, a national coali- 
tion of groups supporting sustainable 
fishing. 





support Localcatch.or 


“As these photos show, there’s a lot 
going on in the U.S., and we're a part of 
that,” says event organizer and Walking 
Fish cofounder Joshua Stoll M.E.M. ‘10. 
Walking Fish has more than 400 mem- 
bers and supplies an increasing share of 
the fish served at Watts Grocery. 
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Virtual guidance: Monkeys learn to use signals from their brains to navigate an avatar hand to select a specific target. 


ot long ago, the idea that humans 

could control objects using their 

thoughts seemed locked up in the 
realm of science fiction. But at Duke’s 
Center for Neurc engineering, the concept 
is taking small steps toward reality. 

The latest breakthrough involves two 
rhesus monkeys that researchers at the 
center have trained to move an avatar 
hand using only the electrical activity in 
their brains. The researchers implanted 
electrodes in a region of the monkeys’ 
brains that controls movement, enabling 
them to navigate the virtual hand with 
When 


‘couched” a series of virtual objects, an- 


their thoughts. the monkeys 
other set of electrodes delivered impulses 
to parts of the brain that process sensory 
information. Tests showed the monkeys 
could recognize that the objects had dif- 
rerent textures. 

While the experiment has generated 
plenty of jokes about mind-controlling 
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monkeys, its implications are serious. 
Miguel Nicolelis, a professor of neurobi- 
ology and the project’s lead researcher, 
says it represents a critical step toward 
restoring the ability to move and feel for 
people who have been paralyzed. 
Nicolelis envisions a robotic exoskele- 
ton that patients could wear to move au- 
tonomously and manipulate objects with 
their brainwaves. Sensors distributed 
across the exoskeleton would generate sig- 
nals about an object’s texture and temper- 
ature. Nicolelis’ team, which includes 
scientists in Brazil, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, is trying to complete a working 
model of the exoskeleton in time for the 
2014 FIFA World Cup, which will be 
played in Nicolelis’ native Brazil. 
“The remarkable success with non- 
human primates is what makes us believe 
that humans could accomplish the same 
task much more easily in the near future,” 


he says. 


Y\U ask influences 


n the realm of public-opinion research, 

the “what-if” question—one that asks 

a survey respondent to express an opin- 
ion about a hypothetical scenario—is an 
oft-used device. But what if those ques- 
tions were subtly leading respondents to- 
ward a particular opinion? 

According to researchers at the Fuqua 
School of Business, that’s not a hypothetical. 

In a recent study, marketing experts at 
several universities designed surveys full 
of hypothetical scenarios, some positive 
and some negative, to see if the scenarios 
had any lingering effect on people’s opin- 
ions. In one experiment, potential jurors 
for a simulated court case were asked a se- 
ries of hypothetical questions that sup- 
posed the defendant was a gang member. 
Those jurors proved more likely to issue 
a guilty verdict and recommend harsher 
sentences than jurors who were not asked 
the hypothetical questions. 

“Hypothetical questions are essentially 
wolves in sheep’s clothing,” says Gavan 
Fitzsimons, professor of marketing and 
psychology at Fuqua, who collaborated on 
the study with researchers at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, the University of Southern 
California, and Stanford University. “Seem- 
ingly innocuous questions can make posi- 
tive knowledge accessible while negative 
questions can make negative knowledge 
accessible. In other words, being asked hy- 
pothetical questions that are consistent 
with our existing knowledge or our pre- 
conceived notions has a biasing effect on 
us—without our knowledge and without 
our consent.” But you already knew that, 
didn’t you? 


Vv. 
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Researchers at Duke University Project GIoBAL and Conservation International have found the number of sea turtles 
accidentally killed in fishing gear in U.S. coastal waters has declined by an estimated 90 percent since 1990. The report credits the 
dramatic drop to measures enacted to reduce bycatch, as well as the overall declines in U.S. fishing activity. 


Bad Rush 


Stress-related adrenaline may harm your DNA 


really does make your hair turn gray—not to mention in- 

crease your risk of life-threatening diseases. What they didn’t 
understand was why. Now, for the first time, researchers at Duke 
Medical Center have found a mechanism that helps explain the 
damage stress wages on our bodies. 

The key is adrenaline, which our bodies produce at elevated 
levels in times of stress. Using an adrenaline-like compound to 
trigger a stress reaction in mice, researchers identified a receptor 
that allowed the compound to damage DNA within cells. “This 


fs a while now, researchers have known that chronic stress 
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could give us a plausible explanation of how chronic stress may 
lead to a variety of human conditions and disorders,” says Robert 
J. Lefkowitz, James B. Duke Professor of medicine and biochem- 
istry, who led the study. 

After receiving the compound for four weeks, mice showed low- 
ered levels of the protein P53, considered a “guardian of the 
genome” for its ability to suppress abnormalities such as tumor 
formation. “We hypothesize that this is the reason for the chro- 
mosomal irregularities we found in these chronically stressed 
mice,” says Makoto Hara, a postdoctoral fellow in Lefkowitz’s lab. 


SYLLABUS 


hen Duke Medical Center 

pediatrician John Moses 78 

wanted to understand bet- 

ter the lives of the young 
parents he saw in his clinic, he turned 
toa tool he hadn't learned to use in 
medical school: his camera. 

Long interested in photography, 
Moses had taken a class at Duke with 
documentary photographer Alex Harris 
and spent a year documenting the 
plight of migrant workers in the South- 
east. In the late 1980s, he again picked 
up the camera, traveling around North 
Carolina to photograph teenage parents 
and their children in their homes. The 
photographs were compiled in an exhi- 
bition and a book titled 7he Youngest 
Parents, but their biggest impact may 
have been on Moses himself. 

“Ns a doctor, | didn’t feel like | had 
learned all | needed to know about that 
particular group of patients through my 
traditional medical education,” he says. 
“For me, it was important to leave the 
clinic and use a camera to explore that 
issue.” 

In “Medicine and the Vision of Docu- 
mentary Photography,” Moses strives to 
pass along the same lesson. Students 
spend weekly lectures discussing the 
work of notable documentary photogra- 
phers, but most of the time is devoted 
to taking and sharing their own photo- 
graphs. A semester-long project requires 
each student to follow and document a 


particular subject related to medicine or 
public health. Past topics have included 
plastic surgery, sports medicine, and 
weight-loss clinics. Throughout the 
assignment, Moses encourages students 
to interact with the subjects they are 
photographing, which leads to better 








pictures—and a deeper understanding 
of the hopes, fears, and motivations of 
the people they are photographing. 
While the course is open to all under- 
graduate students, it draws heavily from 
premed majors—which is fine with 
Moses. “My secret—or not-so-secret— 
goal is to introduce photography as a 
way for my students to think about any 
number of medical situations,” he says. 


“My long-term hope would be that they 
would hold onto the perspective that 
they might gain in my class as they 
forge ahead with their medical careers.” 

In that way, the course becomes a 
subtle invitation for future physicians 
to think about their interactions with 
patients—a concept that Moses says 
oftentimes is overshadowed by more- 
technical topics that dominate medical 
school. His course serves to remind stu- 
dents that both patients and doctors are 
human and social creatures by nature. 

“The social context in which any of 
us interface with our health-care system 
is very important,” Moses says. “It’s not 
just a matter of getting the right CAT 
scan, but of having the right conversa- 
tion with a doctor.” 

But even students uninterested in the 
medical profession can benefit from 
Moses’ course. One of the challenges for 
any student, he says, Is overcoming a 
reluctance to approach people he or she 
wants to photograph, particularly when 
those people are ill or living in poverty. 
By the end of the semester, however, 
many students discover that a camera 
can provide an entry into their subjects’ 
lives, offering a deep appreciation of 
what the world looks like through 
their eyes. 


Professor 
John Moses, a professor of pediatrics 
at the Duke Medical Center, has been 
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exploring the intersection of medicine 
and photography for more than twenty 
years. His portraits of patients have 
appeared in several exhibitions and 
books. He also teaches the course 
“Children and the Experience of Illness” 
for the Center for Documentary Studies. 


Prerequisites 


None 


Readings 

House Calls With William Carlos 
Williams, M.D. by Robert Coles and 
Thomas Roma; /he Doctor Stories by 
William Carlos Williams and Robert 
Coles; A Whole New Life: An Illness and 
a Healing by Reynolds Price ’55; 
Mountains Beyond Mountains: The Quest 
of Dr. Paul Farmer’82, a Man Who 
Would Cure the World by Tracy Kidder; 
My Own Country; A Doctor's Story by 
Abraham Verghese; The Youngest 
Parents by Robert Coles, Jocelyn Lee, 
and John Moses; Big Doctoring in 
America: Profiles in Primary Care by 
Fitzhugh Mullan and John Moses. 


Assignments 

Five to ten photos due every other week 
for evaluation and discussion; final 
essay accompanies semester-long photo 
documentary project. 


—Aziza Sullivan 
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More than a pretty shell: Female 
crabs rely on chemical cues 
when choosing a mate. 


Out of Sight 


In mating, blue crabs turn a blind eye 


hen Alicia Keys sang “Love Is Blind,” she probably wasn’t thinking about female blue 
crabs. Turns out she might as well have been. A pair of Duke researchers has discovered 
that female blue crabs literally are blind when choosing a mate. 

Like many crustacean species, blue crabs undergo molting and mating at the same time, 
and because the multifaceted lenses that make up the crabs’ eyes are part of the exoskeleton, 
they too are shed. This means that during the critical time of mating, when male blue crabs 
roll out their array of courtship rituals—including waving their claws, standing tall on their 
walking legs, and rhythmically moving their swim paddles—females can’t see a thing. 
They ve taken out their contact lenses. 

Sénke Johnsen, an associate professor of biology, and graduate student Jamie Baldwin con- 
firmed this by subjecting molting females to a crab eye exam, featuring a rotating, black- 
and-white-striped drum. Typically, crabs moved their eyes in the same direction as the 
rotating stripes. Shortly after molting, however, females don’t track the stripes at all. 

The males can see just fine, and in fact use their color vision to choose females with red 
claws as opposed to other hues. But Baldwin and Johnsen say female blue crabs aren’t com- 
pletely clueless about their blind dates. They believe that chemical cues, what we would call 





smell, may help overcome blurred vision. 
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efore the printing press, 

the persistence of the 

written word depended 

on the meticulous work 
of scholars and monks, who 
translated and copied early texts 
by hand. While many of the 
translated texts were religious in 
nature, Western Europe’s bur- 
geoning interest in science during 
the Middle Ages fueled demand 
for Latin translations of ancient 
scientific and medical texts as 
well. 

Surviving examples of these 
translations are exceedingly rare, 
and because they are written by 
hand, no two are alike. Consider 
this copy of Theorica Pantegni, or 
Total Art of Medical Theory, from 
Duke’s History of Medicine Collec- 
tions, part of the David M. Ruben- 
stein Rare Book & Manuscript 
Library. Originally written in Arabic by 
the tenth-century Persian writer al-Ma- 
jusi, the Pantegni was translated into 
Latin by a Tunisian merchant-turned- 
monk known as Constantine the African 
(ca. 1020-1087). Duke’s copy is one of the 
few remaining versions of the Pantegni 
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Medieval medicine: Theorica Pantegni, the leading medical textbook of its day. 


known to exist. Written in red and black 
ink, the manuscript is bound in a volume 
along with a number of separate but re- 
lated works, including a tract on medici- 
nal waters and a poem, “De Urinis,” with 


commentary. 

Most medieval manuscripts are not 
dated, making the exact age of Duke’s 
copy of the Pantegni hard to pin down. It 
was believed to date from the thirteenth 
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century, but a group of schol- 
ars who examined the manu- 
script last year came to a 
different conclusion. The 
team—which included lead- 
ing experts in the history of 
medicine, the analysis of me- 
dieval manuscripts, and me- 
dieval intellectual 
traditions—places the manu- 
script’s writing in the early 
twelfth century. 

Knowing the date of such 
writings is critical to under- 
Standing their intention, use, 
and context in history. That is 
particularly true in this case. 
As the first comprehensive 
medical encyclopedia in Latin, 
Theorica Pantegni became the 
leading textbook for the study 
of medicine in the earliest Eu- 
ropean universities—which 


were just being founded around the 
time this copy was transcribed. 


—Rachel Ingold 


Ingold is curator of Duke Libraries’ 
History of Medicine Collections. 









Meeting a New Ancestor 


Duke prof examines fossils that may fill a gap in human evolution 


hree years ago, during excavations in the region of South Africa known as the “Cra- 

dle of Humankind,” paleoanthropologist Lee Berger uncovered two hominin skele- 

tons that, when the digging was done, were each in the neighborhood of 40 percent 
complete. The rare find demanded immediate attention—and Steven Churchill was 
ready to offer it. 

Churchill, an associate professor of evolutionary anthropology, was part of an interna- 
tional team of scientists recruited to study the specimens. Found together in a cave, the 
two skeletons—a juvenile male and an adult female—are estimated to be more than 1.9 
million years old and belong to an ancient species known as Australopithecus sediba. The 








Chris Hildreth 


Mind the gap: Churchill holds a cast model of a prehistoric skull found in South Africa. 


age of the remains—falling around the time scientists believe the genus Homo emerged— 
and their combination of primitive and modern features are strong indications that they 
represent a direct human ancestor, Churchill says. 

“The interesting thing about [the juvenile] is that in a lot of respects, he’s like other 
Australopiths,” Churchill explains. “He has a very, very small brain. It’s about the size 
of a chimpanzee’s brain. But it is already showing some of the asymmetries that you see 
in a modern human brain. We don’t see those asymmetries in a chimpanzee brain, and 
we don’t appear to see them in other species of Australopithecus.” 

In addition, Churchill says, the juvenile “has relatively long arms. He has features in 
the arms that make it look like he was good at climbing. But he’s got some features in 
the hip bone that look like he is becoming a better biped, more like you would see in 
modern humans.” 

The researchers also noted features of the specimens’ teeth and hands that indicated 
they may have fashioned and used stone tools to process food—like other contempora- 
neous species. Although more research is needed, those characteristics offer promise that 
Australopithecus sediba may prove to be a long-sought direct ancestor of modern humans. 
“Sediba may very well be the Rosetta Stone that unlocks our understanding of the genus 
Homo,” Berger says. 
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Gwesimimist 


A sampling of recent visitors 
to Duke 


¢ Janet Napolitano, Secretary of Home- 
land Security, at the Sanford School of 
Public Policy. She discussed U.S. im- 
migration and counterterrorism poli- 





cies and reforms needed to maximize 
border security. 


e Bill Frist, former majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate and a member of Duke’s 
Global Health Institute board of advis- 
ers, at a GHI conference on U.S. and 
Chinese health care. 


e Richard Roberts, winner of the 1993 
Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine, 
at the Fitzpatrick Center Schiciano Au- 
ditorium. He spoke about the genetic 
diversity of bacteria, including the in- 
creasing dangers of drug-resistant bacte- 
ria created by the misuse of antibiotics. 


¢ Morgan Spurlock, documentary film 
director, at Griffith Film Theater. He 
spoke about his newest documentary, The 
Best Movie Ever Sold, which was funded 
entirely through product placement. 


¢ Lt. Gen. Douglas Lute, assistant to the 
President and deputy national security 
adviser for Iraq and Pakistan, at the San- 
ford School of Public Policy. He spoke 
of the strategic framework being imple- 
mented by the U.S. to stabilize the 
Afghanistan and Pakistan governments. 


e Samir Sumaida'ie, Iraqi Ambassador to 
the U.S., in the White Lecture Hall. He 
spoke of the relationship between the 
U.S. and Iraq and the struggle of forging 
a democracy in a country that still is ex- 
periencing conflict. 


¢ James Kvaal, deputy undersecretary at 
the U.S. Department of Education, at 
the Sanford School of Public Policy. He 
spoke about the lag in America’s col- 
lege graduation rate and the initiative 
to increase this rate from 38 percent to 
60 percent by the year 2020. 


e Arnold Eisen, chancellor of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, at the divinity 
school. He spoke of the relationship 
between American and Israeli Jews, 
discussing their differing visions of 
Zionism. 
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Center of Attention 


Junior Allison Vernerey expects big things this year—both on and off the court. 


llison Vernerey is not having a typical junior year. Then 
again, Allison Vernerey is not a typical junior. At six feet, 
five inches tall, Vernerey stands out in any crowd—in line 
at the Loop, in a study corner in McClendon Tower, even in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, where she is among the tallest women’s 
basketball players in the ACC. Recruited to Duke from Alsace, 
France—where she cap- 
tained the French national 
team for players under 
eighteen—she has 
tributed mostly as a backup 
center during her first two years with the Blue Devils. Last season, 
she averaged 5.9 points and 4.1 rebounds in nearly nineteen min- 
utes a game, primarily in relief of senior starter Krystal Thomas. 
Now, with Thomas off to the WNBA’s Seattle Storm, Vernerey 
will compete with highly touted freshman Elizabeth Williams for 
a spot in the starting lineup. As the sole junior on a roster with 
only two seniors, she will be expected to take a leadership role on 
Duke's young but talented team. 
“We stopped in the Elite Eight the past two years, but I think 
we have a pretty good team and a pretty good season ahead,” she 
says. “Actually getting to the Final Four would be a big goal to 


con- 


Reaching the Final Four in Denver may be Vernerey’s 
top goal for her junior year. But it’s not her only one. 


ties, she assisted in organizing Ramblin’ Rose, the first women’s 
half marathon in North Carolina. The October race drew more 
than 1,900 participants and more than 6,000 spectators. Working 
with partners at Duke, including the Women's Center, Student 
Affairs, Residential Life and Housing Services, Athletics, and 
Duke Intramurals, Vernerey was charged with heading up mar- 
keting for the race and re- 
cruiting volunteers for the 
event. “She’s done a great 
job,” says David Mainella, 
DCI’s deputy director of 
development. “I’m thankful that we were able to connect.” 

“David was really great with letting me do things. It was pretty 
exciting,” Vernerey says. 

So exciting that Vernerey has continued to work a few hours 
each week for DCI during the fall semester. “They actually gave 
me the opportunity to keep working, even now that school is 
back on,” she says. “I go as much as I can. I just loved feeling like 
you're a part of something bigger. I don’t know if you’re making 
a difference, but at least you're trying, and you're doing some- 
thing meaningful.” 

Meaningful or not, it’s easy to imagine those activities getting 


attain as a team.” 

Reaching the Final Four in Denver may be 
Vernerey’s top goal for her junior year. But it’s 
not her only one. This past summer, she serve 
the Duke Cancer Intstitute (DCI) as an intern, 
which sparked her desire to become more in- 
volved in cancer fundraising and outreach. She 
recently launched Blue Devils Versus Cancer, a 
student organization that is working to raise 
awareness and money for cancer research. The 
group, which has a core of about fifteen members, 
has helped the DCI promote events such as the 
Think Pink coupon project with Tanger Outlets, 
a national network of shopping malls with thirty 
locations, including three in North Carolina. 

“Surprisingly enough, there is really not that 
much connection between [Duke] students and 
the Duke Cancer Institute,” she says. The new 
group aims to bring student assistance to DCI 
through volunteering and fundraising efforts. 

Working with DCI was a natural fit for 
Vernerey, who says close family members have 
been affected by cancer. Her coach, Joanne P. 
McCallie, is the face of Strike Out Cancer, a 
campaign led by DCI and the Durham Bulls, 
and she helped make the connection for 
Vernerey’s internship. 

The job proved valuable on multiple levels, 
not the least of which was that she gained work 
experience outside the classroom. She quickly 
proved herself as able in an office environment 
as she is on the court. Among her responsibili- 
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Excellence 
on the (Academic) Field 


In the sport of mental gymnastics, 
Duke athletes continue to exhibit 
their prowess. In the most recent re- 
port of the NCAA’s Graduation Suc- 
cess Rate (GSR), Duke registered 
one of the top graduation rates in 
the nation, with 97 percent of its 
student-athletes graduating within 
six years. The GSR excludes individ- 
uals who left a university in good 
academic standing. Duke tied 
Boston College with the highest 
rates in the ACC. Thirteen of Duke’s 
teams achieved 100 percent GSR: 
men’s and women’s basketball, 
men’s and women’s golf, men’s and 
women’s tennis, men’s swimming 
and diving, and women’s lacrosse, 
fencing, field hockey, soccer, cross 
country, and volleyball. Duke’s foot- 
ball program earned a 93 percent 
GSR, which ties it for third in the 
nation among Football Bowl 
Subdivision schools. 


sidelined once basketball season begins. 
Vernerey’s day starts hours before most of her 
classmates are awake, with 7 a.m. workouts in- 
volving weight training, running, or both. From 
there, she typically heads to class, followed by 
whatever time she can spare at DCI. Then it’s 
another afternoon workout, a quick dinner, and 
some studying at night. 

Such demands can limit athletes from taking 
full advantage of everything Duke has to offer. 
Because most varsity sports are active in both 
spring and fall, for example, athletes who want 
to study abroad are usually limited to summer 
programs, rather than the semester or yearlong 
programs that are typical among juniors. 

But then, Vernerey already is studying abroad. 

Growing up, Vernerey knew she wanted to 
study and travel outside France, and so she fo- 
cused on studying English early on. When Mc- 
Callie traveled 4,000 miles to Alsace to sell 
Vernerey on Duke, she already knew all about 
its academic reputation: One of her uncles had 
received an M.B.A. from Duke in 1988. She is 
majoring in economics, with a minor in cultural 
anthropology and a certificate in markets and 
management. 

Her studies also reflect her international per- 
spective. In a class on the uses of economics, she 
felt a particular affinity with a research project 
on immigration. And a current class,.a gradu- 
ate-level course on the microeconomics of inter- 
national development policy, especially appeals 





2-60 win over UNC in the Dean Dome in Febru 
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In their house: Vernerey led the Blue Devils toa6 


to her because of its real-world applications. “It’s about the way 
policies are implemented in places like Africa and about how 
to implement policies more efficiently,” she explains. “Once you 
can apply it, it’s pretty cool.” 

The delicate balancing act Vernerey has built for herself took 
hard work and patience. “My freshman year was a little tough,” 
she says, the first hint of a cloud over her otherwise sunny dis- 
position. “Getting used to being away from my family and 
learning English was hard sometimes. When I first got here, I 
was really focusing on learning English, so I was trying to hang 
out with American people. But I wish I would have been in- 
volved more with the International House and more French ac- 
tivities. Every time I get to speak French or meet somebody 
French, I realize that somebody has the same experiences that I 
do, and I get excited.” 

After months of speaking English exclusively, Vernerey finds 
that French occasionally eludes her when speaking with friends 
from home. “They tease me, but I’m like, it’s not my fault!” she 


os 


ary. 





Jon Gardiner 


laughs. Her French friends also keep asking her if life at an Amer- 
ican college is similar to the version in movies. In some ways, 
Vernerey thinks it is. “Here, you're a part of the school; you're a 
part of Duke and it’s a whole world in itself, whereas in France, 
it’s not really [like that]. We don’t really have campuses that big,” 
she says. 

She also was surprised by the peculiar American style of eating. 
“When I got here, I was like, these people never sit to eat. In 
France, food is food,” she says. “But [here] we always get food to 
go—sometimes we're not even in a hurry! And my teammates 
will be like, let’s take it to go, and I’m like, why? Why are we 
doing that? But now I do it, too.” 

Eating on the run is one of the concessions she’s made to her 
busy schedule. But it’s a tradeoff that keeps the rest of her life in 
balance. “What else would I be doing? I don’t know, having a reg- 
ular student life? Resting, sleeping, I guess,” she jokes. Maybe she 
can catch a nap on the plane to Denver in March. 

—Elissa Lerner 
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In September, the Authors Guild filed a lawsuit against the HathiTrust 
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research libraries, including Duke. The case addresses the legality of 
the trust’s plan to make digital versions of so-called orphan works— 
published works with no easily identifiable copyright holder—avail- 
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violates authors’ rights. Duke Magazine spoke with Kevin Smith, di- 
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right law, fair use, and how this lawsuit may or may not affect Duke. 





Jared Lazarus 


Kevin Smith 


Director of Scholarly Communications, Duke Libraries 
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When did this term orphan works start get- 
ting bandied around? What was it originally 
meant for, and what has it come to mean 
today? 

It’s been around for awhile. The prob- 
lem has always existed. An orphan work 
is a book that’s still protected by copy- 
right, but for which you cannot find an 
author or the rights holder, somebody 
who can give you permission to scan 
the book. 

We changed our copyright law in the 
last thirty years, and copyright became 
automatic, even if the work is not pub- 
lished, and there’s no notice or registra- 
tion. That means that there are a lot 
more copyrights in the world, and there 


The biggest problem is knowing where to stop. 


are a lot more orphan works, especially 
now that copyright is defined by how 
long it lasts after the creator has died. It 
means that copyright is always by defi- 
nition going to pass to heirs unless it’s 
already been transferred to publishers. 
But most of the time it goes to heirs, 
and most of the time they don’t know 
they hold the copyright. 


How is orphan status determined for the 
works in the HathiTrust library? 

The University of Michigan library is 
administering the process. They go 
through a process of trying to find the 
rights holder—who’s the publisher, who 
is the author, was it registered for copy- 


right, in whose name, and then search- 
ing directories and databases to try to 
find information about those entities. 
The last step for Hathi is to put out a 
list of things they think are orphan 
works and say, if we’re wrong, tell us, 
and we won't release this work. 
Obviously the process was flawed, and 
they know that. However, in one sense, 
it worked exactly the way it was sup- 
posed to. When the Authors Guild filed 
the suit, no works on the orphan list had 
actually been distributed. Michigan has 
now put together a small advisory group 
of attorneys, including me, to go over 
and tighten the process. And they're not 
going to start distributing any of the or- 
phan works until 
they're much 
more comfortable 
than they are now 
with the process. 


The onus for declaring copyright ownership 
has never been on the copyright holders. Is 
what HathiTrust is doing a new development 
in understanding how copyright law should 
work? 

Hathi is first doing a lot of research to 
determine if there’s a rights holder out 
there. If they think that there’s a good 
chance that there’s a rights holder inter- 
ested in exploiting their copyright, 
they're not even putting the work on the 
list. So they’re ot demanding that 
rights holders opt out. 

The biggest problem is knowing 
where to stop. In a massive project like 
this, what’s enough research to identify 
rights holders? If there’s no copyright 


record, you don’t know if the author or 
the publisher was the rights holder. So 
you ve got two different branches to re- 
search, and one of them is going to be a 
dead end. With the companies, there's 
usually a pretty easy endpoint—we can 
either find the company or its successor 
or we can’t. With the author, how far do 
you go? Do you become a genealogist, 
who can spend years trying to track 
down a long lost relative? There has to 
be a stopping point, otherwise the proj- 
ect simply becomes unwieldy. So you 
have to find a reasonable balance. 


But isn’t one question being raised whether 
there was the right to scan and create those 
digital copies in the first place? 

The copies had already been made six or 
seven years ago. The lawsuit against 
Hathi doesn’t name Google, which did 
the scanning. Their complaint is that 
the files that were given back to the uni- 
versities for deposit in Hathi were unau- 
thorized and infringing, and that 
therefore their distribution is illegal. 
[Duke has thus far not provided works 
to Google for scanning for the Google 
Books project.] They obviously also 
think the copying itself was illegal, 

but none of the defendants in the case 
did that. 

We're making a very limited use [of 
these works] that falls under the general 
copyright exception of fair use. All we're 
doing is what’s sometimes called “time 
and space shifting.” Duke students 
would only get access to digital copies of 
books they could get if they came to the 
library and requested a physical copy. 





In the judge’s decision on the earlier case 
against Google, he wrote that it wasn’t for 
the courts to decide; it was for Congress to 
decide. How might Congress address orphan 
works, if it wanted to? 

There are a couple of ways. One is to go 
back to its previous proposal, which said, 
if there’s been a good-faith attempt to 
determine who the rights holder is, but 
then a rights holder only comes forward 
later, that person is entitled to a reason- 
able license fee but not to damages. That 
would make very little difference for us 
because the fair-use provision already 
provides for the waiver of damages for 
educational institutions. 

Another way Congress could do it is 
to authorize a collective-rights agency to 
license orphan works. Canada has done 
that. But that means there would be 
nowhere near the kind of access to or- 
phan works that would have been possi- 
ble. For a lot of these works, it’s simply 
not worth paying even a nominal fee. 
Even though we think it would be a 
value to our community, we don’t expect 
this to be something that everybody 
uses. 

My personal opinion is that [a collec- 
tive-rights agency] is what the Authors 
Guild would like to see. In the countries 
that have adopted this, the collecting 
agency holds onto license fees for some 
designated period of time in case a 
rights holder comes forward. If no one 
comes forward, the fees are simply dis- 
tributed with other royalties that are 
collected for similar kinds of works. But 
that’s not the same as saying the creators 
would benefit. If it’s just paying the 
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publishing industry in general, I don’t 
think that serves the purpose of copy- 

right law, which is to incentivize cre- 

ativity. 


What do you think the long-term effect will 
be if what HathiTrust is doing gets upheld? 
There are two sort of contradictory ef- 
fects. I think the impact on the commer- 
cial publishing industry would be 
negligible. As long as there’s been a rea- 
sonable determination of the eligibility 
of orphan works, there’s no impact on 
the publishing industry. And when a 
work turns up not to be an orphan, 
Hathi has already said we will immedi- 
ately suspend access to it. 

I think the impact for academia is sig- 
nificant. It will be possible to do word 
searches in these files. It will be possible 
to access more work from your desk or 
your dorm room. Some of those books 
are quite obscure, which is why no- 
body’s exploiting them. We keep a lot 
of stuff on the shelf because it’s going 
to be perfect for somebody doing some 
research at some point. But in the mean- 
time, if we can make those works more 
accessible, it'll be that much easier for 
the person for whom that book is perfect 
to find it. 


The interview was conducted, condensed, and 
edited by Elissa Lerner. 
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Brooms Up! 


The Harry Potter generation brings a new sport to Duke 


t’s a beautiful Sunday afternoon in Oc- 
tober, 75 degrees and not a cloud in the 
sky. Duke lines up opposite N.C. State 
on asomewhat remote West Turf field, 
downhill from Koskinen Stadium. A few 
onlookers dot the sidelines, not quite sure 
A whistle 
blows, immediately quieting the chatter 


what they're about to see. 
among the teams. 

“Brooms down!” the referee shouts, and 
all the players take a knee. “Eyes closed!” 
he booms, and every head drops, even the 
ones on the bench. The referee gives a 
quick nod to a player off to the side clad in 
a yellow shirt, yellow socks, and a peculiar 
yellow tail, who then takes off running and 


-dukema 


ar 


disappears. “The snitch is loose—brooms 
up!” the ref bellows, and the players mount 


their brooms and charge into the middle of 


the field, where a volleyball and two blue 
dodge balls lie, waiting to be grabbed. 

Welcome to Quidditch. 

Quidditch, for the uninitiated Muggles 
out there, is a sport based on the game 
from the Harry Potter books. First brought 
to life at Middlebury College in 2005, the 
sport has expanded exponentially, mostly 
at colleges, but also at high schools and 
communities around the world. 

Though the players can’t fly, its basic 


rules and jargon are straight out of Hog- 
warts. Chasers fight for possession of the 
quaffle (the volleyball) and toss it past the 
keeper into one of three hoops for ten 
points. Beaters throw bludgers (the dodge 
balls) at any player, forcing them to run 
back to their team’s hoops before return- 
ing to eligible play. The seekers chase the 
snitch—a person with a tennis ball in a 
tube sock hanging out of the back of his 
or her pants—who can use any tactics 
imaginable to prevent being caught. 
When it’s all going on at once, play 
roughly resembles a mishmash of rugby, 


Collegiate Quidditch: Duke players vie to regain possession of the quaffle during a match against N.C. State. 











dodge ball, and flag football—all done 
while straddling a broomstick. 

After five years of competition, Quid- 
ditch became formally organized in 2010 
with the incorporation of the International 
Quidditch Association, which recognizes 
more than 300 teams. Along the way, 
Duke joined the movement. But it didn’t 
catch on overnight. 

Mia Lehrer, a senior majoring in earth 
and ocean sciences, had heard about col- 
lege Quidditch before her freshman year. 
Someone had posted an MTV video about 
Quidditch on the Duke Class of 2012's 
Facebook page, and a lengthy thread en- 
sued about forming a team at the school, 
whose neo-Gothic architecture conve- 
niently resembles Potter’s Hogwarts. 
Lehrer, who loved all of the Harry Potter 
books except for the fifth (too dark), took 
the initiative. The first year was “disheart- 
ening,” she says. “No one would come to 
practice,” and she didn’t have the time or 
patience that starting a new organization 


“Usually at least one or two people will 
ask, are you guys real?” she laughs. 

Back on the field, an N.C. State player 
has collided with a Blue Devil and comes 
crashing down. She doesn’t get up. The 
Quidditch pitch falls silent as both team 
captains and the referee run over. “She got 
a broom to the head,” Rockow tells me, 
but she doesn’t seem too worried. Sopho- 
more Kirsten Walther, one of Duke’s play- 
ers, is a lifeguard and is taking EMS 
classes. Walther rushes from the sidelines 
to assess the injury while Rockow dis- 
patches two other team members to get ice 
from Wilson gym. 

Her nonchalance stems from the fact 
that incidents like this happen somewhat 
frequently. At the collegiate level, Quid- 
ditch is co-ed and full contact. (IQA’s co- 
ed policy is known as Title 9 *4, meant to 
evoke both Harry Potter's Platform 9%4 and 
the gender-equity mandate Title IX.) 
There are no shin guards and no padding. 
Mouth guards are accepted, and bespecta- 


drinking scene, and it’s the best group of 
friends,” Kuzemchak says. “Last year, 
things really got off the ground,” she starts 
to say, when Rockow jumps in, “That’s my 
favorite Quidditch pun ever!” 

It’s also an accomplished group off the 
pitch. Lehrer’s senior thesis on pre-Cam- 
brian geology will be published and pre- 
sented at a conference. Kuzemchak is on 
the executive board of the Honor Council 
and received a commission from the uni- 
versity for a drawing and painting instal- 
lation in front of the Von Canon rooms of 
the Bryan Center. And Rockow is a public 
policy TA, is the executive vice president 
of Duke Republicans, writes for Duke’s 
conservative magazine, and is president of 
Roundtable, the largest selective living 
group on campus. 

As the sport grows, more players are ar- 
riving with previous Quidditch experience. 
This year’s team boasts a graduate student 
who played at St. Mary’s College in Indi- 
ana, as well as a freshman who helped found 


“Usually at least one or two people will ask, are you guys real?” 


Megan Morr 


requires. The following year, everything 
would change, when Chloe Rockow came 
to Duke. 

Rockow, an effervescent blonde who 
seems more suited to pompoms than 
broomsticks, is the team captain and pres- 
ident. Now a junior, she stands on the side- 
lines, hollering, “Bludgers down! Two 
bludgers down! Beaters, go after the 
seeker! Come on, Duke!” Three years ago, 
as a lonely freshman in Jarvis obsessed with 
Harry Potter, Rockow had contacted Lehrer 
about the team. “Chloe said, ‘I love paper- 
work,’ and I said, ‘Hello, vice president!” 
Lehrer says. By her second semester, 
Rockow helped Quidditch get approval for 
funding from the Student Organization Fi- 
nance Committee. But Rockow insists that 
the real turning point was the following 
fall, when 251 students signed up at the 
freshman Student Activity Fair and about 
eighty showed up to the first practice. The 
rest of the money for equipment comes 
from personal contributions of students 
and families, and strong T-shirt sales. 

“We get made fun of a lot less than 
you'd expect,” Lehrer says. “Quidditch is 
all about having fun and not taking your- 
self too seriously.” When the team prac- 
tices on the Main West Quad, it’s 
common to see bystanders snapping pho- 
tos. Junior Rebecca Kuzemchak, Quid- 
ditch vice president, enjoys the exposure. 


cled players can wear goggles, but that’s 
about it. Most players can point to Quid- 
ditch-related scars and bruises, and one 
Duke member broke her collarbone dur- 
ing practice. Now students fill out waivers 
when they join the team. “It’s like boot 
camp,” Rockow says. 

Cameron Kim, a Duke sophomore who 
is the director of referee development for 
the IQA and a self-described “huge Harry 
Potter nerd,” admits that safety measures 
are a growing concern for the evolving 
rulebook. “Players are getting bigger, 
stronger, better, and smarter. The sport 
will just get more intense,” he says. 

Duke hopes to step up its game to 
match. At practices and games, team 
members constantly urge each other to 
play more aggressively and not be afraid 
to tackle. “Watching the World Cup 
stream last year, we were blown away by 
the athleticism,” Rockow says. This year, 
twenty-eight students hopped on a bus to 
compete at the World Cup, held in No- 
vember in New York. 

The trip proved to be a bonding experi- 
ence, which players say is as much of a 
draw as the competition. The team regu- 
larly brunches and travels together, and 
last year they hosted a Yule Ball in the 
Great Hall that welcomed visitors from 
Georgia to New York. “I was looking for 
really cool people not in the typical Duke 
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his high school’s eighty-member intramu- 
ral club in Eden Prairie, Minnesota. 

“We're keeping the legacy alive,” Kim 
says. “The first generation of Harry Potter 
readers are now young adults, and they’!l 
soon have kids who will read and play. The 
sport stands on its own—more and more 
people are into it for the sport and less 
about the books.” 

After several tense minutes, the N.C. 
State player finally stands up and is 
walked off the field. The game resumes. A 
few young men have wandered over from 
a nearby soccer practice to watch the 
game. “I'd feel terrible doing that to a 
girl,” one of them says about the tackle. 
“Nah, I like the co-ed physicality,” another 
one jokes. “This looks more fun than I 
thought.” 

N.C. State goes on to win the game, and 
then the following game in the match. 
Duke looks disappointed, but Rockow 
isn't discouraged. After all, Quidditch is 
about having fun. And there’s still a match 
against UNC-Greensboro to sharpen the 
team’s skills before the World Cup. After 
a quick hands (and brooms) in, the Blue 
Devils line up and shake hands with the 
Wolfpack. They walk off the field together 
in the late afternoon sun, with just a hint 
of magic trailing in their wake. 


—Elissa Lerner 
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In their own words: Samples of notes from a student-led initiative, which invited members of the campus 
community to share anonymously their fears and dreams in an effort to encourage emotional honesty. 
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t’s a scene that would be ideal for an admissions recruiting 
brochure. On a flawless Carolina morning, with the hybrid 
tea roses near the Allen Building in full bloom and Duke 
Chapel punctuating a cloudless blue sky, hundreds of stu- 
dents bustle around West Campus between classes. A stu- 
dent-led admissions tour gathers near 
Perkins Library. A cluster of prospective ap- 
plicants takes in the idyllic landscape, lis- 
tens to the upbeat pitch about life at Duke, 
and calculates the odds of securing a coveted 
place in the university community. 
Yet all around where these hopeful 
teenagers are standing, there are discon- 
certing signs that being a Duke student is 
not so rosily idyllic. In Clocktower Quad, 
a sophomore is distraught over a poor 
grade, convinced it marks the end of his career aspirations. In the 
Union Building’s Great Hall, a young woman wanders through 
the cafeteria line selecting virtually nothing to eat, too worried 
that last night’s frozen yogurt put her over her weekly calorie 
count. In the Page Auditorium offices of CAPS (Counseling & 


Psychological Services), a constant flow of undergraduate and 
graduate students check in for appointments or complete self-as- 
sessment surveys before meeting with a therapist. 

Inside Perkins Library, someone stops to look at a wire sculp- 
ture, formed like a tree. A sign near a stack of blank note cards 
invites students to write down their greatest 
hopes and fears and hang them from the tree. 
The cards, dangling like leaves, offer a pow- 
erful insight to what preoccupies Duke stu- 
dents. Being alone. Finding love. Being a 
failure. Enjoying life. Disappointing Mom 
and Dad. 

Duke is full of young men and women who 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to classes 
and community service, who find fellowship 
with a religious group or camaraderie with a 
club sports team, who discover their passion for politics or meet 
their future spouse while they are here. They write and direct 
plays, invent irreverent cheers, and tutor children in local schools. 
Yet for many students, the pressures of being in a highly compet- 
itive environment—where the “work hard, play hard” ethos is a 
25 
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defining characteristic and achieving effort- 
less perfection is seen as the ultimate 
ideal—can be a crushing burden. 

“Not only do you have to be smart, you 
have to be popular. Not only do you have 
to be fun, but you have to be creative, and 
athletic, and artsy, and a good friend, and 
thin, and pretty. You have to be all these 
things,” says senior Katy Warren. “Duke 
students hold themselves to such high 
standards, so there is this expectation we 
put on ourselves to be perfect.” 

During the summer between her fresh- 
man and sophomore years, Warren felt 
that pressure acutely. Trying to keep up 
with the hyper-body-conscious students 
around her, she began running for miles 
every day on a treadmill. She went on a 
low-carb diet, banishing even fruit from 
her plate. Once school resumed that fall, 
she realized that calculating calories and 
maintaining a rigorous exercise schedule 
only compounded the stress of coursework 
and maintaining an active social life. “I re- 
alized J was running on empty,” she says. 
She sought help from a nutritionist and, 
later, a therapist in her hometown. 

For modern college students, stories like 
Warren’s are far from the exception—and 
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Impossible ideal: Duke’s highly competitive culture can lead students to think they have to be perfect in every aspect of their lives. 


~ 


in fact they are becoming the norm. From 
his second-floor office overlooking the 
Chapel Quad, CAPS director R. Kelly 
Crace says he and his colleagues have seen 

a steady increase in 

students _—_ seeking 
their services. “A lot 
of the students we 
see here in CAPS, 
and who we interact 


with through our 
outreach program- 


ming, are what we 
call the marginalized 
majority, he says. 
“They are looking 

for ways of finding 

meaning and deep 

levels of connecting, 

but they see what 

they describe as 

Duke’s superficial culture and think they 
don’t belong. They tell us they feel alone 
and isolated, and yet they are the majority.” 
Crace says that his counterparts at other 
universities are facing similar case loads. 
According to a report released this past 
spring by the Center for Collegiate Mental 
Health (CCMH) at Pennsylvania State 





Chris Hildreth 


University, nearly a third of college stu- 
dents have sought some kind of mental- 
health counseling before or during college 
(or both). The report, culled from surveys 
of more than 25,000 students across the 
country, shows that today’s students expe- 
rience high levels of academic stress and 
social anxiety and that a growing number 
of them are on psychiatric medication be- 
fore coming to college. Sixteen percent 
have considered or attempted suicide be- 
fore or during college. 

“Duke students in many ways are an 
amplification of what we are seeing nation- 
wide among emerging adults,” says Crace, 
who was director of the College of William 
& Mary’s counseling center before coming 
to Duke in 2009. “Physically and intellec- 
tually, they are maturing quickly, but the 
gap between intellectual and emotional 
maturity is ever-increasing.” Although 
they have instant access to information, 
young people don’t always have the emo- 
tional maturity to process it and synthesize 
it in a meaningful way, he says—a fact that 
is magnified by the pace of their lives. 

“These students have an internal wisdom 
that can be nurtured, but the word ‘awhile’ 
is being gradually removed from the lexicon 





of our society,” he says. “Reflection takes 
time, and students, like all of us, can find 
it hard to carve out that time for them- 
selves. But it’s essential for fostering emo- 
tional maturity and wisdom.” 

Crace says the problems that arise from 
this dynamic can be compounded by factors 
of college life. Many students simply aren’t 
ready to be in charge of all the choices in 
their life—-what and when to eat, how 
much to sleep, how to study, and when to 
relax. They are prone to poor study habits, 
unhealthy eating, or excessive drinking, all 
of which can exacerbate the normal anxiety 
of being a student. But a significant source 
of stress, he notes, may come not from 
what’s wrong with today’s college students, 
but what’s right with them. 

“They don’t just want to be successful; 
they want to be successful in something 
meaningful. But the competition for those 
meaningful opportunities has never been 
greater,’ he says. Asa result, this generation 
has a significantly higher fear of failure than 
previous generations. 

“People of my generation had faith that 
if we worked hard and did things the right 
way, there would always be opportunities 
for us,” says Crace. “There is no longer that 
faith. Instead, there is the fear—and it’s 
based on reality—that they can do every- 
thing right and still not attain the goals 
they set for themselves. When combined 


with the belief that disappointment equals 


failure, it’s easy to see how fear can be am- 
plified.” 

The most natural way people cope with 
amplified fear of failure, he says, is through 
over-control (perfectionism) or avoidance 
and escape (procrastination). “Our work is 
to help them develop more advanced 
strategies of managing fear, uncertainty, 
and periodic disappointment so that their 
resilience is not compromised.” 

That’s a challenge for young adults 
whose lives have been a long succession of 
academic honors, first-place wins, and top- 
of-the-class standings—accomplishments 
that help students get admitted to Duke, 
but that are standard-issue among the stu- 
dent population as a whole. With so much 
pressure to stand out, asking for help does 
not always come easily. 

In Katy Warren’s case, seeking help with 
her struggles proved difficult, but ulti- 
mately therapeutic. “I mentor other 
women through Campus Crusade for 
Christ, and I realized it was hard to serve 
others when I wasn’t serving myself,” she 
says. She is now using her experience to 
help peers who are struggling with the 
same issues. At her sorority, she led discus- 





Campus culture can often trigger unhealthy eating. 


t Duke and other elite institutions, where a be-the-best environment exacerbates cultural pressures to 
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attitude about their bodies. 

Last year, of the nearly 1,700 students who sought assistance through Duke’s Counseling & Psychological 
Services (CAPS), more than 600 had worries about their relationship with food or their body image. More 
than 200 students were referred to professionals in the community or to specialized care at the Duke Hospi- 
tal Center for Eating Disorders. 

Recent research has shown that eating disorders such as anorexia and bulimia have genetic components, 
but factors such as stress and upheaval can tip those who are predisposed to eating disorders toward poten- 
tially life-threatening behaviors. Students worried about fitting in or stressed over a bad grade on an exam 
may begin dieting or fasting as a way of regaining control or shielding themselves from the pain of disap- 
pointment. 

“Clinical eating disorders are complex issues made up of biological, cultural, and psychological factors,” 
says Nancy Zucker A.H.C. 00, director of the Center for Eating Disorders. “For those individuals entering into 
college with the biological and psychological vulnerabilities already in place, the cultural pressures and stan- 
dards on high achievement at all costs at Duke can put them at higher risk for the development of a clinical 
eating disorder such as anorexia or bulimia.” 

CAPS offers a limited scope of services that includes eating-disorder assessment and treatment of milder 
forms of body image or food-related distress. In the most severe cases, students have taken a medical leave 
in order to engage in full-time treatment. Comprehensive care that includes mental health, nutritional sup- 
port, and management by a physician is imperative in such instances because of the complexity of the is- 
Sues and physical risk factors. According to the National Eating Disorders Association, anorexia has the 
highest premature fatality rate of any mental illness. 

One of the ongoing challenges of treating men and women with such a multidimensional disorder is rein- 
troducing them to the cultural milieu. When students who have received intensive treatment for eating dis- 
orders return to campus, the same pressures that contributed to their disorder are still there—putting them 
at high risk for relapse. 
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tural norms related to beauty, success, relationships, or expressions of vulnerability, because eating disor- 
ders affect everyone,” says CAPS’ Eating Disorders coordinator Paula Scatoloni. “Eating disorders are not 
simply about food, fat, and dieting. They are a reflection of our deeper hungers—love, validation, accept- 
ance, connection—how we seek support, and the degree to which we feel our friends and community will be 
there for us if we show our deficits.” 

—Bridget Booher 
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sions at informal get-togethers where sis 
ters shared triumphs and setbacks, and now 
the sorority devotes a portion of each chap- 
ter meeting co a session called “Elephane in 
the Room,” when a sorority member shares 
her personal experiences around a topic 
such as grief or depression, The group in- 
vites speakers from CAPS and other cam- 
pus resources to provide professional 
expertise and advice around that topic. 
“We come to schools like Duke and let 
ourselves forget how intricate we are as 
human beings....We whittle ourselves 
down to a list of traits based on our 
weight, our attractiveness level, and our 
GPA, rather than the fact that I have a 
strong faith, am a great friend, and love to 
dance,” says Warren. “That’s why I strug- 
gled, but thankfully lam gaining back my 
ability to appreciate my strengths and be 
more forgiving of my imperfections.” 
Given the complexity of issues students 
grapple with, Duke has implemented a 
community-based approach to student 
mental health and wellness. Through a Stu- 
dent Affairs initiative called DukeReach, 
anyone in the Duke community—students, 
faculty members, residence-life staff, par- 
ents—can learn what resources are available 
to help students in distress. A professor 
worried about a student’s poor academic 
showing can use DukeReach to determine 
whether a student might benefit from the 
Academic Resource Center's time-manage- 
ment or peer-tu- 
toring sessions. A 
student concerned 


The number of about a friend may 
students seeking urge her to contact 
counseling the cee Cen- 
: ter for navigating 
appointments ; the psychological, 
based onafriend’s tegal, and logisti- 
recommendation cal repercussions 
has increased of sexual assault. 
yrs Dhereearem also 
Significantly —last plans to bring the 
year, nearly a various branches of 
quarter of clients ome health and 
wellness into a one- 

came because a stop-shop facility, 
friend urged rather than having 
them to do so. these offices phys- 


ically spread all 

around campus. 
Duke is striving to make it easier for 
people who need help to take advantage of 
those services. Assistant dean of students 
Amy Powell is the case manager for stu- 
dents whose health, psychological, aca- 
behavioral 


demic, or issues require a 


multifaceted approach and close monitor- 
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ing. She says that it is common for students 
with a history of treatment for mental or 
physical health issues to come to Duke 
without letting anyone know about their 
past. “I think parents are still really worried 
about stigma and discrimination,” she says. 
“We send out a parent newsletter that en- 
courages them to let us know if there are 
things we need to be aware of so that we 
can quickly give a student what they need 
should something come up. But often par- 
ents don’t disclose that their child has an 
eating disorder or depression or ADHD for 
fear it would create a negative impression.” 

Kaitlin Gladney '14 understands the re- 
luctance to talk about emotional and psy- 
chological distress. During her freshman 
year in high school, a classmate committed 
suicide. “No one saw it coming,” she re- 
calls. “It’s hard to think that a friend could 
be struggling with something so much 
that they just lose the desire to live. I will 
always wonder if there was something I 
could have done.” 

The next year, she began experiencing 
darkening moods and anxiety, but was re- 
sistant to the idea that she needed help. “I 
wanted to be able to snap out of it myself,” 
she says. “But you can’t just snap out of an 
illness. It doesn’t work that way.” 

Drawing on her own experiences, Glad- 
ney is creating opportunities for students 
to be more forthcoming about, and accept- 
ing of, conditions that affect them. She co- 
founded the Duke chapter of the national 
nonprofit To Write Love On Her Arms 
(TWLOHA), aimed at students who want 
to foster conversations about, and broaden 
support networks for, individuals who 
struggle with anxiety, depression, self-in- 
jury, and other mental and emotional is- 
sues. Through TWLOHA, Gladney and 
the other members of the Duke chapter 
erected the wire-sculpture tree in Perkins 
and invited passersby to describe their fears 
and dreams. They also sponsored “Feeling 
Out Loud,” an open mike event at the 
Duke Coffeehouse in early October where 
students shared their personal stories. 

They also are reviving the “Me Too” 
campaign in collaboration with Duke’s 
Center for Race Relations. The “Me Too” 
campaign, started several years ago, fea- 
tures posters and signs around campus 
with an assortment of phrases—“I’m 
lonely,” “It’s difficult being a woman of 
color here,” “I’m finally happy at Duke” — 
with the tag line “Me Too.” The campaign 
includes a blog where students can share 
feelings and experiences, with the hope 
that those online conversations will carry 
over into the campus community. 





“The overarching idea is that as human 
beings, we all struggle at times in our life,” 
says Gladney. “There may be times when it 
feels like things won't get any better but 
they do. And by sharing your struggles 
with your friends and family, you’re not 
being a burden. The people who care about 
you want to be there for you.” All of Glad- 
ney’s efforts remain deeply influenced by 
her friend’s suicide. “It’s definitely been a 
big motivator for me to want to be there 
for other people, because I know what it’s 
like to get that phone call. I don’t want 
other people to have to experience that.” 

It’s an approach that student-health pro- 
fessionals at Duke encourage. While the 
national model for college counseling cen- 
ters remains therapeutic triage —assess- 
ment, diagnosis, treatment—Duke has 
augmented its clinical services with ex- 
panded Outreach and Development Pro- 
gramming (ODP) efforts. Because mental 
health, like physical health, is a continuum 
rather than a dichotomy, nurturing the 
“whole person” approach to wellness in- 
cludes workshops on meditation and 
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Search for meaning: The accelerated pace of modern life allows young adults little room for reflection, an essential element for fostering emotional maturity and wisdom. 


mindfulness, seminars on building inti- 
macy and trust in personal relationships, 
interfaith conversations about marriage 
and sexuality, and presentations on the 
mind-body connection. 

The focus on thriving and flourishing 
rather than just treating students who seek 
clinical or therapeutic aid—has begun to 
show results. When he came to Duke in 
2006, ODP assistant director Gary Glass 
didn’t have a single request from student 
groups seeking advice or presentations on 
improving the campus culture around 
mental-health and wellness issues. Now, 
those occupy the bulk of the outreach re- 
quests he receives. 

Effective outreach can increase demand 
for services and improve the chances that 
students will seek help before they are in 
crisis mode. The number of students seek- 
ing counseling appointments based on a 
friend’s recommendation has increased sig- 
nificantly—last year, nearly a quarter of 
clients came because a friend urged them 
to do so. “One of the biggest things we're 
trying to promote is the creation of an em- 





pathetic culture where students understand 
struggle more compassionately, so that they 
are there for one another,” says Glass. 

Last year, senior Tyler Donahue and sev- 
eral of his friends in his fraternity were try- 
ing to figure out how to be there for one of 
their brothers who was repeatedly drinking 
to excess. They recognized that their un- 
certainty about how to express loving con- 
cern was a larger issue that affected what 
kind of community they wanted the frater- 
nity to be. With CAPS’ guidance, they 
formed the Brotherhood Initiative to train 
a small cadre of members at an October re- 
treat in how to handle a variety of issues, 
from what to do if someone seemed suicidal 
to how to handle difficult conversations. 
The second phase of the initiative would 
involve training the entire membership so 
that every student in the group would 
know what warning signs to look for, how 
to approach a friend, and where to go for 
additional help. Less than a week before 
that inaugural training retreat, the friend 
Donahue and his brothers were concerned 
about died from an alcohol-related fall. 
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Donahue still gets visibly upset when he 
talks about the loss. But it’s redoubled his 
determination to get his peers to under- 
stand the importance of expressing con- 
cern and love for another student. “The 
hardest part of an effort like this is that 
some people see you as being the fun po- 
lice,” he says. “We're not here to stop peo- 
ple from having fun. That’s not the goal of 
this. But we are concerned about people 
drinking straight out of vodka bottles at 
every party. We could go on and on with 
what ifs, but it won't change the fact that 
our friend is gone. We can only try to 
change what might happen in the future.” 

After a year of grieving and frequent in- 
teraction with staff in Student Affairs, 
Donahue says he sees a willingness among 
his fraternity brothers to express deep emo- 
tions in a way that wasn’t there before. 
“You hear more guys saying, ‘I love you, 
you're my family,’ which is a step in the 
right direction. Maybe if we could get 
more people to express those emotions, we 
could avoid another incident like the one 
we had.” a 
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More alike than not: Evolutionary biologist Wray 
explores why we're so different from animals such as 
the chimpanzee despite having mostly similar genes. 
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The first genomes to be sequenced revealed something surprising: On a genetic level, we’re not that 
different from other species—even some very distantly related ones. What makes us human and them not? 
Biologist Greg Wray is learning that it’s not the genes that matter—it’s the way they are used. 





By Karl Leif Bates 


Probably the last place you should look for Greg Wray is in his office. 


You might find him sitting in another professor's guest chair, talking about sea 
urchins, baboons, or maybe lichen. He could be teaching a class about dinosaurs. Or 
perhaps he’s somewhere around the genome-sequencing facility he directs, a suite of 
high-powered equipment in the Biological Sciences Building that can read through 
the entire genetic code of an organism in less than a day. His assistant talks to him 
mostly through cell-phone texts. 

What looks like distracted, omnivorous behavior is in fact a single-minded pursuit. 
Wray Ph.D. ’87, a fifty-one-year-old professor of biology at Duke, is after a big ques- 
tion surrounding the origin of species, one that has led him to collaborate with 
dozens of scientists while studying organisms as diverse as great white sharks and 
fire ants. 

“This is the greatest time to be a biologist,” Wray begins during a rare moment in 
his own office on the fourth floor of the French Family Science Center. Like a lot of 
professors’ warrens, it’s lined floor-to-ceiling with books. But there is also a large col- 
lection of toy dinosaurs and two skulls, one a heavy-browed pre-human, the other a 
small, crocodile-like caiman. At the level of biology Wray cares most about, all of these 
creatures are basically the same. “When you drill down to the molecules and the ge- 
netics, it’s a lot of the same stuff,” he says. “We use urchins on one hand and primates 
on the other because they allow us to see different aspects of the same problem.” 

The “problem” is how a relatively small set of genes—fewer than 25,000 in both 
humans and chimpanzees—can produce such complex and dramatically different or- 
ganisms. For that matter, why do humans, with our spectacular brains and versatile 
digestive abilities, have only a handful more genes than a brainless, one-millimeter- 
long worm that eats nothing but bacteria? 

The answer that Wray and a growing number of evolutionary biologists are pur- 
suing is that our 25,000 genes are merely sheet music: It’s how that music is played 
that makes us different. Wray was among the first to argue, and then to document, 
that evolution acts on those “players”—the sections of DNA that regulate how genes 
are expressed—making them key drivers of the diversity of life. 

All he had to do was find them. 
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N 1975, when Greg Wray was still 
in high school, Stanford biologists 
Mary Claire King and Allan Wilson 
compared a sampling of proteins 
and shore portions of DNA from 
humans and chimpanzees—the best 
they could do with contemporary 
techniques—and published the re- 

markable finding that humans and 
chimps appeared to be 99 percent the same 
on the genetic level. This immediately 
raised an enormous question of how we 
could be so alike in our nuclei, and yet so 
different in behavior, diet, intellect, physi- 
ology, and body hair. King and Wilson pro- 


posed that the expression of genes, their on 


and off patterns, would account for much of 


the difference. But the tools just weren't 
ready to address that question. 

At the beginning of this century, com- 
puterized and robotic lab technology en- 
abled the reading of complete genomes, 
first for the model species like yeast, nema- 
then for 
pathogens, crops, humans, and chim- 


todes, and fruit flies, and 
panzees. A curious pattern emerged: Huge 
sections of the DNA didn’t describe pro- 
teins, the structural elements and chemical 
actors that sustain life. In fact, among the 
3 billion letters of the human genome, only 
2 percent of the DNA was found to code 
for proteins. Was the rest of the genome 
simply rough drafts and broken bits left 
over from the chaos of mutation and natu- 
ral selection? Surely there had to be more 
to the system, but it wasn’t easy to see. 
Yet a big part of the answer to this so- 
called “junk DNA” was already somewhat 
known. Every cell that has a nucleus car- 
ries a complete copy of the genome 





the DNA required to build and operate an 
organism from fertilized egg to senescence. 


But all of those genes can’t be active all of 


the time in every cell; if they were, you'd 
have fingernails on the palm of your hand 
and hair on your gums. So it was clear that 
genes are carefully coordinated to work 
only when and where they are needed— 
and to stay quiet and out of the way where 
they aren't 





a process called expression. 
Gene expression makes an embryo into a 
fetus and then an adolescent using just one 
set of genes. 

What wasn’t quite so obvious—until it 
became possible to look at millions of let- 
ters of DNA pretty much all at once—was 
that gene expression also helped create the 
mosaic of species around us. Wray was one 
of the first biologists to argue that natural 
selection could shape not just the genes 
themselves, but also the regulatory regions 
that orchestrate turning genes on and off. 
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all of 


He reasoned that evolutionary changes in 


these “switches” could allow similar 
genomes to take on a radically different ap- 
pearance from one individual to the next 
or one spec ies Co the next. 

With a million or so of these switches 
controlling the expression of genes in in- 
terconnected circuits and feedback loops, 
biology has an exquisite tool for fine-tun- 
ing the organism, Wray says. An invading 
army of bacteria swarming through a cut 
in the skin triggers a chemical signal that 
causes millions of the host’s cells to swing 
into action, cranking out legions of bug- 


fighting white blood cells and raising the 


In 2007, Wray’s team finally had some. 
Through a broad-brush comparison of the 
genomes of humans, chimpanzees, and 
macaques, they showed for the first time 
that more than 500 gene promoters— 
switches that turn on expression—were 
dramatically different among the three 
species. The alterations were well beyond 
the random-chance change one would find 
in areas of DNA that didn’t seem to mat- 
ter, and they were particularly prevalent in 
genes that affect key differences among 
these primates, such as the brain and di- 
gestion. In other words, selection could be 
seen in the patterns of expression. 


Wray was among the first to argue that 
evolution acts on the sections of DNA 
that regulate how genes are expressed. 


\ 





Chaos within parameters: Biologists are learning the same 
gene can perform different functions from species to species 
and even from cell to cell. 


body’s temperature. When the infection is 
defeated, the signal stops, the temperature 
drops, and the white blood cells dissipate. 
“The regulatory region of the DNA,” 
Wray says, “is like a scaffold on which dif- 
ferent proteins come and sit down. Differ- 
ent combinations of these proteins turn on 
or off specific genes. They act as switches 
that regulate under which conditions a 
gene will be on or not.” 

To see how natural selection might bring 
such a system to pass, imagine a tiger's 
stripes, which are produced by gene expres- 
sion turning on black pigment in some hair 
follicles and orange or white in others. If this 
system of expression didn’t work, the tiger 
would be without her camouflage and 
would probably capture fewer prey as a re- 
sult. That in turn would mean fewer, weaker 
offspring, whereupon natural selection even- 
tually would take the stripeless tigers out of 
the gene pool. But this is what biologists 
call a “just-so” story—a narrative that seems 
plausible but lacks real data. Wray’s col- 
leagues demanded proof. “The challenge was 
getting the right kind of data together to 
convince the community,” he says. 


“It’s more about the control of the se- 
quence, not the coding,” says Courtney 
Babbitt, who joined Wray’s lab as a post- 
doctoral researcher five years ago to study 
sea urchins and has gone on to dissect 
human brains and baboon ovaries in search 
of gene-expression differences. “The traits 
that we think are more interesting seem to 
be selected on non-coding regions.” 

The study was a statistical tour de force, 
completed with the help of postdoctoral 
fellow Ralph Haygood, a physicist and en- 
gineer who has turned his considerable 
math talents to biology. Haygood has since 
gone off to start his own company to do 
this kind of analysis, but Wray and collab- 
orator Olivier Fédrigo, associate director of 
Duke’s genome sequencing facility, are 
continuing to mine the data for human-to- 
chimp comparisons. In October, they pub- 
lished a paper on a single regulatory 
difference that may explain why our brain 
is so much larger than a chimpanzee’s, 
while our muscles are so much weaker. The 
key may be glucose transporters, molecules 
that ferry sugar to provide energy wherever 
it’s needed in the body. Both chimps and 
humans have the same assortment of glu- 
cose-transporting proteins in our brains 
and muscles, but because of a difference in 
gene regulation, we make three times 
more of one transporter in our brains, and 
chimps make more of another transporter 
in their muscles. That translates to more 
fuel for our hungry brains and more for 
their hungry muscles. 

Wray’s lab was also part of a 2007 paper 


are crossing both species and technological barriers. 


that traced human lactose tolerance to a 
change in gene regulation. A single-letter 
alteration to a regulatory region confers the 
ability to make lactase, an enzyme for 
breaking the sugars in milk, into adult- 
hood. “Every mammal can make it, because 
every mammal nurses,” Wray says. “But 
we re the only mammal where individuals 
seem to be able to do it as an adult.” This 
is also very recent evolutionary develop- 
ment for our species, having occurred at 
least four different times among our ances- 
tors in Northern Europe, East Africa, and 
the Middle East as they settled down with 
milk-giving domestic animals. 
Fine-tuning expression may be a much 
better way for natural selection to operate, 
Wray argues. For example, a well-known 
protein mutation gives some humans re- 
sistance to malaria, but it also produces 
sickle-shaped red blood cells throughout 
the body, a debilitating anemia. “When 
the coding gene is mutated, you get those 
side effects everywhere and at all times 
that the protein is produced,” Wray says. 
On the other hand, a different malaria-re- 
sistance mutation occurs in a regulatory re- 


Next-generation science: As genome sequencing becomes faster and m 


Sa 


gion, depriving the malaria parasite of the 
red blood cell protein it uses as a docking 
site. The protein is only missing in the 
blood cells; everywhere else it is needed, 
the body produces it normally. “If you do 
this through regulation, you can limit 
those side effects to a very specific set of 
circumstances. And all the rest of the time, 
everything’s cool. This mutation is just 
good, good, good.” 

But finding more of these brilliant in- 
novations in the DNA won't be easy. Reg- 
ulatory regions aren’t in any predictable 
spots on the long ladder of DNA. They 
don’t have the recognizable “start” and 
“stop” sequences that help scientists home 
in on coding genes. They number “a mil- 
lion-ish,” Wray says, and may come in a 
dizzying array of shapes and sizes. 

For now, regulatory regions are defined 
operationally, by breaking DNA into mil- 
lions of pieces to see how expression pat- 
terns change. “People have spent their 
entire careers studying just a couple of 
these regulatory regions of DNA and fig- 
uring out what they're doing. Now we've 
got a million of them,” says Greg Craw- 
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ore sophisticated, biologists like Wray, shown here with graduate students Ashley Troth and Daniel Runcie, 





Chris Hildreth 


ford, an assistant professor in pediatrics 
and Duke’s Institute for Genome Sciences 
& Policy who is working with Wray on 
pinpointing regulatory regions. 


he sequencing core that 


Wray directs in Biological 
Sciences is a warm, fifteen- 
by-thirty-foot room filled 
with machines the size of 
dorm-room _ refrigerators 
that have names like exotic 
sports cars and cost more 
than a house in Chapel Hill. A typical 
“promotor bashing” experiment, which 
chops up DNA and tests the effect on gene 
expression, might generate 30 million to 
50 million data points in a matter of 
hours. “Your laptop is not going to be able 
to handle this,” says Fédrigo, a compact 
Parisian who runs the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the core. “The first thing I ask peo- 
ple is, Do you know what you're going to 
do with your data?’ ” 

These next-generation sequencing ma- 
chines are the children of the massive 
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The Wray Way 


Wray’s cast of research collaborators includes these Duke professors: 


Susan Alberts 

Biology 

Gene expression by social rank and 
life stage in a baboon colony 











Human Genome Project, which required 
thirteen years and $3 billion—a dollar for 
each letter of DNA—to complete, but 
produced an array of new tools for biolog- 
ical research. The level of human ingenuity 
and brute force computing applied to this 
quest in the intervening decade is an evo- 
lutionary tale in itself. One of the ma- 
chines in the Duke core uses a camera 
adapted from astronomy to pick out color 
variations among millions of infinitesimal 
spots of light on a glass slide that indicate 
whether a particular letter of DNA might 
be a C oraG. One stretch of DNA may be 
sampled ten or twenty times and then sta- 
tistically rectified to reach a conclusion. 
It’s expensive and difficult, but trivial in 
comparison to the Human Genome Proj- 
ect. Fédrigo punches some numbers into 
his pricing spreadsheet and says that given 
two weeks and about $2,500, he could se- 


Staci Bilbo 
Psychology and 
Neuroscience 
Human biome and 
allergic and 
autoimmune 
diseases 


Greg Crawford 
Pediatrics 













regulation 





quence a mouse genome, with roughly the 
same number of genes as humans, ten 
times over. “And I’m going to give you 
thirty to forty gigabytes of data.” 
Biologists of an earlier era built their ca- 
reers on a single model species—the fruit 
fly, the mouse, the E. co/z bacterium, the 
nematode worm 
tling one creature over and over to figure 
out what each piece might mean. But the 





painstakingly disman- 


speed and of next-generation 


genome sequencing has “opened the door 


power 


to being able to work with pretty much 
any organism you wanted,” Wray says. 
“The time needed to jump in, spin it up, 
and ask usable questions went from 
decades to months.” 

This also has created a need for a new 
kind of biologist, one creative enough to 
cross not only species boundaries but tech- 
nological ones as well. “We're in a transi- 


DNA packaging and 


David Goldstein 
Molecular Genetics 
and Microbiology 
Gene expression and 
heart disease risk 








tion period right now, where the older pro- 
fessors don’t know enough about this, but 
they can train their students,” Fédrigo 
says. For example, after joining Wray’s lab 
as a postdoctoral fellow, he had to learn 
how to write UNIX computer code to 
make the machines work. “Greg Wray is 
on the good side. He knows enough. He 
has never run an analyzer, but he knows 
the idea of it. He can advise other people 
on how to do it.” 

Collaboration is key in this environment, 
Fédrigo adds. No one person can master 
both the technical skills and biological 
wonderment. And Wray collaborates with 
just about everybody who can help him see 
evolution through gene expression. “He has 
this capacity of understanding things very 
fast and capturing what is interesting when 
he talks to people,” Fédrigo says. “He can 
grab the big picture very, very fast. It’s 


Grant applications and publication lists often portray a 
researcher's career like a string of pearls. “Mine's more 
like a charm bracelet... the beads don't match.” 
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Evolutionary Evolutionary Anthropology 

Anne Pusey __ Anthropology The evolution of 

Evolutionary i Primate Genomics human diet 
Anthropology Initiative, co-teaches a 
Class on dinosaurs 






Genotyping wild 
chimpanzees in 
Gombe 







kind of impressive.” 

“He’s fun to collaborate with,” adds 
Susan Alberts, the Jack H. Neely Professor 
of biology. She’s working with Wray on 
gene expression in a troop of Kenyan ba- 
boons she’s been studying for more than 
thirty years. “He’s easygoing, engaging, 
responsive. And he has great ideas.” 

Some of Wray’s adaptability may flow 
from his unusual upbringing. The son of 
American missionaries stationed in the 
foothills of the Himalayas in India, he 
grew up immersed in nature. “I watched 
very little TV as a kid,” he says. “I could 
either go outside and walk around, or I 
could read. I did both.” Except for eighth 
grade in Michigan, he studied at interna- 
tional schools that had been British private 
schools. At one point, he had fifty-six 
classmates from twenty-five different 
countries—an experience that may have 
given him a good feel for collaboration. 

After an undergraduate biology degree at 
the College of William & Mary, Wray came 
to Duke for a Ph.D. under sea-urchin expert 
David McClay, the Arthur S. Pearse Profes- 
sor of biology, who now occupies the office 
next to Wray’s in the French science center. 
His other major influence was Fred Ni- 
jhout, who studies developmental biology 


Daniel Schmitt 











Christine Wall and Brian Hare 





in butterflies. “I was working on butterflies 
with Fred and sea urchins with Dave, so I 
guess that kind of set the pattern.” 

The pattern Wray has been pursuing is 
that Earth’s life is really all the same, de- 
spite the differences we think we see be- 
tween bread mold and a bald eagle. It’s a 
complex but common language of mole- 
cules. “We're almost thinking of the 
genome as a kind of grammar,” Wray says. 
At the molecular level, life doesn’t have 
the crisp logic of binary code, but it isn’t 
random, either. It’s something in between, 
a tangled mess of redundant and cross- 
wired connections that would put Rube 
Goldberg to shame. Genes don’t just turn 
on and off, they operate at different levels, 
changing expression from minute to 
minute, from organism to organism, and 
even from cell to cell within the same or- 
ganism. It’s chaos within parameters, and 
that’s what makes it so resilient and relent- 
less, like a weed-filled lot. 

“It is very hard to picture,” says Fédrigo. 
“We're very binary and linear in our way 
of thinking, and [biology] is multidimen- 
sional. I think our human brain is not 
ready for that yet.” 

And yet, we try. The diagrams biologists 
are developing to keep track of all of these 
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Anne Yoder 

Biology 
The mouse lemur 
genome 


Hunt Willard 


Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy 
The X chromosome 


interactions look for all the world like an 
integrated circuit or a pipefitting diagram 
for an oil refinery. The mechanisms of ex- 
pression are a network of interlocking 
switches—what a logician or electrical en- 
gineer would call gates. “We know some 
of them wink on and off over evolutionary 
time, and those are probably modulating 
relatively small details, whereas others are 
probably absolutely essential,” Wray says. 
The search for meaning among the inter- 
actions of a million or more switches in an 
organism may soon make the Human 
Genome Project seem trivial. But the biol- 
ogists of the next generation are going to 
understand the origin of species in ways 
Charles Darwin wouldn't have dreamed of. 
And perhaps they'll be able to see human 
health and behavior in an entirely new way. 
Greg Wray’s name probably will be sprin- 
kled liberally throughout that literature. 
Grant applications and publication lists 
often portray a researcher's career like a 
string of pearls. “Mine’s more like a charm 
bracelet,” Wray says, hurrying through a 
basement corridor of the biology building 
to his next meeting. “The beads don’t 
match.” | 
Bates is director of research communications in 
Duke’s Office of News and Communications. 
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War and Roses 


On New Year’s Day in 1942, with the U.S. gripped by war, 
the Rose Bowl made an extraordinary visit to Duke. 


Why the Blue Devils lost that day—and ultimately won. 
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By MICHAEL PENN 


IN DECEMBER 1944, amia che 


snow-crusted mountains of southern Bel- 
gium, Wallace Wade happened upon a young 
infantryman making coffee. Wade, a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army’s 106th Infantry 
Division, had been chasing Hitler’s army for 
seven months, commanding an artillery bat- 
talion that had fought the Germans at Nor- 
mandy and helped force them out of France. 
But the relentless combat and the encroach- 
ing chill of winter were taking a toll. Wade's 
men were out of ammunition and low on 
food. He himself hadn’t eaten in two days. 
Cold and famished, Wade asked the soldier 
for some of his coffee. A round-faced, stout 
young man in his early twenties, the soldier 
poured a cup for Wade and then gathered 
some food. He didn’t appear to recognize 
Wade as anything but a superior officer. But 
as the men chatted, they realized their paths 
had crossed before. They had met almost ex- 
actly three years earlier, on a soggy New 
Year’s Day in Durham. 
Ironically, the day was one Wade often 
wanted to forget. It had been his final game 
as coach of the Duke Blue 
Devils before enlisting in 
ff ee NORTH (| the Army, what was sup- 


posed to be the crown on 
2:00 P.M., THURSDAY, JAN. 1, 1942 SEc. xe (9 a golden season. Instead, 





DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA DUKE STADIUM he walked away in disap- 

2 Eater = X pointment and defeat. 
™ NORTH The soldier, whose name 
Gate 23 was Stanley Czech, had 
SEAT been a tackle for the vic- 
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Pasadena Rose Bowl, in California _—_ .. $4.40 But in another light 
one that seemed clearer in 
— the midst of a war half a 


world from home—the 
game had been a stunning success, if only for 
the fact that it was played at all. 


Bowl Durham: In the only Rose Bowl ever held away from 
Pasadena, Duke (with white stripes on uniforms) faced Oregon 
State on a muddy Duke Stadium field. A ticket to the game, 
inset, cost $4.40. 
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Mad rush: Duke’s ticket office was overrun with orders for the Durham game, which sold out in three days. 


| , | 


| news 


ars began to flood onto 
Main Street as soon as the 
Durham. 
Horns blaring, windows 

A rolled open to the late No- 
Mae vember air, they filled the 


reached 


artery between campus and 
downtown, forming a slow-moving parade 
of spontaneous joy. Young men in Sunday 
blazers piled onto convertible sedans, 
shouting to each other: Pasadena! Here we 
come! 

In 1941, no one argued about the most 
prestigious of college football’s bowl 
games. The Rose Bow! was king. The old- 
est of the bowls, it was also the most 
transcontinental, pitting champions from 
east and west, something that rarely hap- 
pened in those days. As a result, the game 
often served as a barometer of regional 
football When Alabama 


power upset 
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Washington in 1926, 
it helped legitimize 
the Crimson Tide— 
and Southern football, 
as worthy 








generally 
of the national stage. 
Sixteen years later, 
the man who coached Alabama in that 
game was at Duke, crafting a new legend. 
Wallace Wade had stunned the sports il- 
luminati when in 1931, at the age of 
thirty-nine, he left Alabama to coach at 
Duke, a university with a splendid new 
Gothic campus, but comparatively little 
football glory. He quickly changed that, 
leading the Blue Devils to Southern Con- 
ference championships in 1933, 1935, 
1936, and 1938. But he had yet to bring a 
bowl trophy to Durham. His only previous 
opportunity, the 1939 Rose Bowl, had 
proved demoralizing: After not allowing a 


DOKE vs. OREGON STATE 
2 ROSE BOWL + 
» OCRNAM, MONTH CAROLIBA 


Collector’s item: A game program 





point to be scored 
against them all sea- 
son, the Blue Devils 
gave up a touchdown 
in the final minute of 
the game, giving 
Southern Cal a 7-3 
victory. Following the loss, Wade had 
irked Los Angeles reporters when he de- 
clined to shake hands with the Southern 
Cal player who threw the game-winning 
pass. Although he denied spiteful mo- 
tives—he said he wanted to congratulate 
Southern Cal’s coach first—sportswriters 
pilloried the coach in print, only deepen- 
ing the frustration of the trip. 


JARUARY 1, 1962 
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Wade had hungered for a chance at re- 
demption, and his 1941 team had deliv- 
ered one. Once again, the Blue Devils had 
galloped effortlessly through the regular 
season, winning their nine games by an av- 


California dreaming: Students celebrated news of Duke’s invitation 


to Pasadena, only to find out two weeks.later there would be no 
game in California. 


erage margin of thirty points. The Associ- 
ated Press ranked them second in the 
country, behind only Minnesota. In 
Pasadena, Duke would face Oregon State, 
a team few had expected to contend for a 
bowl bid. Early on, the Beavers appeared 
destined to prove their doubters right, los- 
ing two of their first four games, before 
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Heels united: Bob Barnett shows off a scroll wishing the team luck, signed by hundreds of 
students from the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


tions, and a side trip to the Grand Canyon 
for $181. At the Western Union office, 
students lined up to send wires home, 
many of them begging for money to pur- 
chase a ticket. 

For the next week, the campus brimmed 
with festive anticipation. And then it 
shuddered. Late on the afternoon of Sun- 





Duke University Archives 


Two nights later, students huddled 
around portable radios to listen to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s radio address. The speech, 
calling for national sacrifice in a long, ar- 
duous war, hardly struck a mood for foot- 
ball. “College seems rather unimportant 
now, remarked Duke student John W. 
Kennedy ’42, A.M. ’47 toa Durham news- 


Wade had hungered for a chance at redemption, and his 1941 team had delivered one. 


rallying to win five straight and claim the 
Pacific Coast Conference title. 

And so, as the long procession slinked 
toward downtown that Sunday afternoon, 
most Duke fans liked their odds. Students 
and townspeople began making plans to 
make the 2,500-mile journey to southern 
California. One package offered a cross- 
country train ticket, hotel accommoda- 


day, December 7—almost exactly one 
week after it rejoiced with news of the 
bowl game—Duke was thrown into sud- 
den mourning. Teletype machines clat- 
tered with horrible details of the brutal 
attack on Pearl Harbor. As students scram- 
bled for maps to locate the naval base, a 
solemn reality was beginning to dawn. 
The U.S. was at war. 
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paper reporter, “and the Rose Bowl doesn’t 
seem very significant.” 

There was historical precedent for aban- 
doning sports in the wake of war: In 1918, 
following America’s entry into World War 
I, the War Department ordered an early 
end to the major-league baseball season. 
The Olympic Games of 1940, scheduled 
to take place in Helsinki, had been simi- 
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larly nixed. Some pundits thought college 
football should follow suit, keeping the 
nation’s focus squarely on the frone. “In the 
light of this historic and unprecedented 
crisis,” wrote the Charlotte Observer in an 


editorial, “the nation needs to turn itself 
to more practical pursuits than those of 


any program of pleasure.” Others argued 
sports were important for maintaining 
morale and bolstering patriotism. 

Wich no official pronouncement on the 


bowl, Duke went about the business of 


readying for the game. The team carried 
on with daily drills the week after Pearl 
Harbor, expecting to board a train for 
Pasadena the following Saturday. On De- 
cember 13, however, California governor 
Culbert Olson informed Rose Bowl officials 
that he had received a request from Lieu- 
tenant General John DeWitt, commander 
of the Army's West Coast operations, to 
cancel the game. DeWitt thought the game 
and the Tournament of Roses Parade, which 
combined drew more than a million spec- 
tators, posed too great a security risk, given 
the Japanese offensives in the Pacific. 





New York were similarly organizing offers 
to host the bowl, Locey was eager to realize 
something from the school’s first Rose Bowl 
bid. Durham was certainly a defensible 
Duke’s football stadium, built 
twelve years earlier, was the largest in the 
South outside of the Sugar Bowl in New 
Orleans. And as Wade had so proudly noted 
in his invitation, “Our climate at New 
Year’s is usually favorable for football.” 


choice: 


A day later, Locey accepted the offer. 
Duke might not be headed to the Rose 
Bowl, but the Rose Bowl was headed to 
Duke. 


hey waited in the thin 
light of dawn, important 
men, dressed in suits and 
ties, overcoats, and fedo- 
ras. The governor was 
there; the mayor, too. A 
few had gone ahead to 
Greensboro to meet the 
train at five o'clock in the morning, only to 
learn its passengers were still asleep. The 


Undeterred: Durham fans lined up early on New Year’s Day to claim their seats. 


What few in Durham realized was that 
Duke officials, anticipating the bowl might 
be canceled, had been quietly planning an 
alternative. That same day, Wade and Dean 
William Wannamaker issued an invitation 
to Oregon State athletics director Percy 
Locey to play the game in Durham, “either 
with Rose Bowl sanction or otherwise.” Al- 
though groups in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
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rest waited at Durham’s Union Station, 
glancing at watches, straining to hear the 
sound of an approaching whistle. By 8:15 
a.m., when the Southern Pacific Railway 
engine puffed into the station, 2,000 peo- 
ple crowded onto Church Street, eager to 
greet their guests from the West. 

Just ten days had passed since Durham 
had inherited the Rose Bowl, but the city 


had been steeped in preparations for the 
event. Duke borrowed metal bleachers from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and North Carolina State to close in 
the end of its horseshoe stadium, expanding 
capacity to 55,000. New grass was planted 
on the field. At the athletics department, 
extra workers were brought in to answer 
phones and process ticket requests, which 
came flooding in from everywhere. Report- 
edly, crooner Bing Crosby ordered 271 seats 
over the phone. The new batch of tickets 
sold out in three days. 

The game had won the approval of the 
Tournament of Roses Association, the 
bowl’s sanctioning body in Pasadena, mean- 
ing it would have all the trappings of an of- 
ficial Rose Bowl. But Wade warned there 
would be some concessions to the calendar. 
“We won't attempt to match the Tourna- 
ment of Roses spectacle—a show that has 
been in preparation for fifty years—on two 
weeks’ notice,” he cautioned. There would 
be no plans for an elaborate parade, for ex- 
ample. The tournament’s queen would be 
crowned in a simple ceremony three days 
before the game. 

In lieu of pageantry, Durham’s plan was 
to pummel visitors with an unrelenting 
flurry of Southern hospitality. Townspeo- 
ple wore ribbons on their lapels that read, 
“Welcome, Rose Bowl visitors.” Nearly 
every storefront on Main Street displayed 
a wreath celebrating the event. The arrival 
of the Oregon State team on Christmas 
Eve morning was regarded as a critical 
charm offensive. As the players disem- 
barked, still bleary from their six-day 
cross-country journey, a local high-school 
marching band regaled them. Martin 
Chaves, the team’s captain, was presented 
with a framed certificate making him hon- 
orary mayor for the day. In short order, the 
traveling party was whisked off for a tour 
of Duke and breakfast. 

George Bertz, the sports editor of the 
Portland Journal, wrote that during its week 
in Durham the traveling party “has been 
feted to a Queen’s taste.” On Christmas, 
the players dined on Virginia baked ham 
and North Carolina sweet potatoes at 
Duke’s West Campus Union. Durham 
merchants assembled elaborate gift boxes 
for each team member containing ciga- 
rettes, chewing tobacco, and locally made 
hosiery. A few nights later, the Chamber of 
Commerce hosted the visitors for barbecue 
at Josh Turnage’s restaurant. The Kiwanis 
weighed in with a New Year’s Eve kickoff 
lunch. The Beaver players were fed and en- 
tertained so often that their coach, Lon 
Stiner, would joke it was a conspiracy to 


Friends and foes: Oregon State’s players were all smiles at a 
Christmas dinner in the West Campus Union, above. On game day, 
however, Duke’s holiday spirit would turn sour, right. 


weaken his team. 

Most in Durham welcomed the distrac- 
tion from the sobering news of the war. But 
it would be naive to say the event united 
Durham in celebration. If anything, the na- 
tional spotlight brought to the fore a few 
tensions that welled deep in the city. Duke 
angered many in Durham’s African-Amer- 
ican community, for example, when it ini- 
tially refused to sell Rose Bowl tickets to 
African Americans, although the university 
had made a small, segregated bloc of tick- 
ets available for other games. Durham's 
black newspaper, the Carolina Times, pub- 
lished an article claiming that Duke would 
allow Japanese fans into the Rose Bow] be- 
fore it admitted blacks. Duke eventually 
reversed its decision and released a few 
hundred seats for African-American fans. 

As the Times editorial suggests, racism 
against the Japanese and Japanese Ameri- 
cans was also rising in wartime America. 
With the country determined to defeat the 
Japanese in the Pacific theater, a tide of fear 
and paranoia swept over the home front, 
prompting the government to strip thou- 
sands of Americans with Japanese blood of 
their rights. And football, often imagined as 
a diversion from war, was not immune from 
its infections. Two weeks before the game, 
Oregon State reserve back Jack Yoshihara, 





who was born in Japan but had lived in Ore- 
gon since he was three years old, was told he 
would not be allowed to play in the Rose 
Bow! because of government-imposed travel 
restrictions on Japanese Americans. He was 
forced to quit the team and later was in- 
terned at the Minidoka Relocation Center in 
Idaho. It wasn’t until 1985 that Oregon 
State awarded him a Rose Bowl ring. 
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been planted just two weeks earlier was a 
ruddy, muddy mess, bound to slow down 
Duke’s powerful running game. But the 
rain may have done more to dampen 
Duke’s spirit. Jim Smith ’44, a senior end 
for the Blue Devils, would later remark, 
“I’ve never seen so much rain in all my 
life.” The visitors from drippy Oregon, on 
the other hand, felt right at home. One 


In lieu of pageantry, Durham’s plan was to pummel 
visitors with an unrelenting flurry of Southern hospitality. 


hen the day finally ar- 
rived, it came bearing bad 
omens. Most concerning 
was the weather. Durham 
woke on January 1, 1942, 
to a thick blanket of ashen clouds that 
doused the city in cold, relentless rain. By 
game time, the temperature barely topped 
forty degrees. Many fans donned oilcloth 
table liners to keep the rain at bay. At least 
one group started a fire in the stands in a 
futile search for warmth. 

The wet conditions did not bode well for 
the Blue Devils, whose high-scoring, sin- 
gle-wing offense relied on speed and mis- 
direction. By game time, the grass that had 
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Beaver player described the day as merely 
“misty. ” 

Whether because of the rain or not, the 
game started inauspiciously for Duke. A 
Blue Devil fumbled the opening kickoff, 
setting the tone for a sloppy day. Two more 
fumbles and four interceptions would fol- 
low. The turnovers forced Wade’s team to 
scramble out of trouble all day. And yet 
they had chances. Just before halftime, a 
Duke receiver dropped a pass in the end 
zone, costing the Blue Devils a go-ahead 
touchdown. Then, in the third quarter 
with Duke trailing 14-7, All-American 
halfback Steve Lach ’42 looped around left 
end for a thirty-nine-yard run. Three plays 
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Packed house: Temporary seats in the end zone and above the permanent stands expanded Duke Stadium’s capacity to more than 55,000 for the event. 


later, fullback Winston Siegfried °42 
plowed into the end zone to tie the game. 
It seemed Duke was finally regaining its 
form. On the sideline, Wade was reminded 
of now his Alabama team had stormed 
back to defeat Washington and told an as- 
sistant, “It looks like 1926 all over again.” 

But it wasn’t to be. On the Beavers’ next 
possession, Oregon State halfback Bob De- 
thman found Gene Gray open deep in 
Duke’s backfield. Gray caught the pass, 
sidestepped a Duke tackler, and raced 
thirty yards to the end zone to make the 
score 20-14. The Beavers missed the extra 
point, but they wouldn't need it. 

Duke’s offense made valiant work of try- 
ing to score in the final period, probing 
into Oregon State territory on three drives. 
Each time, the crowd tensed with expec- 
tation, sure that the game would finally 
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swing in Duke’s favor. But the stout 
Beaver defense thwarted every volley. 
Duke’s defensive line did force a safety, 
pinning Oregon State’s Don Durdan in his 
own end zone, to narrow the score to 20- 
16. But the score would get no closer. 
With the seconds slipping away on Duke’s 
perfect season—and Durham’s glorious 
moment as bowl host 
pass fell into an Oregon State defender’s 








a last, desperate 


hands. Duke was out of chances. 

As the game ended, Duke’s All-Ameri- 
can center, Bob Barnett ’42, J.D. ’48, 
stood near midfield, staring at the ground. 
It was just the fourth time in twenty-eight 
games as a Blue Devil that he’d tasted de- 
feat, a sour note to finish the opus of his 
career. Had Duke been cocky? Had they 
been distracted by the hullaballoo sur- 
rounding the game? Wade would blame 


himself, saying the extraordinary respon- 
sibilities of hosting the game took his at- 
tention away from preparing his players. 
But in retrospect, Barnett knew something 
else wasn’t right with his team. 

When the game was moved to Durham, 
several players had voiced disappointment. 
Missing a holiday at home was one thing 
when there was promise of a train trip to 
Pasadena, but a glorified home game— 
bowl or not—didn’t strike some as worth 
the trouble. Barnett had needed to call a 
team meeting to sort it all out, and in the 
end, Wade had granted them five days’ 
leave to go home for Christmas. “We were 
just not ready to play, emotionally and 
mentally,” Barnett told a newspaper re- 
porter in 2001. “We had too much on our 
minds.” 

Indeed, as much as the Rose Bowl 


marked an end for players like Barnett, it 
also symbolized a beginning. For the first 
time in a generation, a new year found the 
U.S. at war, and players on both teams had 
already begun to contemplate their place 
in that fight. Wade, an Army captain dur- 
ing World War I, had decided to re-enlist, 
and he had encouraged his players to fol- 
low him into battle. Barnett would enter 
the Marine Corps on January 21, 1942, 
and within months, many of his team- 
mates would again be in uniform, united 
against an enemy far more fearsome than 
anything found on a football field. 

Four young men on the field that day 
would not survive the war. Duke back 
Walter Griffith, a sophomore, joined the 
Marines the same day as Barnett. Eleven 
months later, he was killed in a battle in 
the Pacific. Reserve running back Al 
Hoover dove on a grenade on Peleliu Is- 
land in September 1944, trading his life 
for those of his compatriots. Star tackle 
Bob Nanni was shot at Iwo Jima in March 
1945. Oregon State’s Everett Smith 
drowned during a landing in the South Pa- 
cific. 

Gene Gray, whose long touchdown 
catch and run doused Duke’s comeback 
hopes, flew more than thirty bombing 
missions over Germany during the war. He 
went on to serve as a Navy test pilot in 
Panama, where, in 1948, a jet fighter he 
piloted crashed on takeoff. Gray survived, 
but the fire burned him badly. To save his 
life, doctors amputated both his arms. 

For others, the Rose Bowl remained 
strangely present throughout the war, a 
link to home that had a way of surfacing 
at fortuitous moments. A few of those in- 
stances—like Czech’s hot cup of coffee for 
a starving coach Wade—might be written 
off as mere coincidence, something that 
was bound to happen with thousands of 
soldiers living and fighting side-by-side 
every day. But at least one connection be- 
tween Duke and Oregon State seemed like 
a higher order of fate. 

That incident happened between Char- 
lie Haynes ’44, a reserve quarterback for 
Duke, and Frank Parker, Oregon State’s 
starting guard. Haynes and Parker both 
led rifle platoons within the 88th Infantry 
division and were deployed to Italy at the 
same time. The two soldiers happened to 
meet on a boat carrying their platoons 
across the Mediterranean Sea, and they 
soon discovered their link to the Rose 
Bowl. They spent the rest of the trip rem- 
iniscing about the day they’d spent out in 
the January rain. 

Several months later, in the fall of 1944, 


Haynes was leading his men up a hill near 
the Arno River in Italy when he was struck 
by shrapnel, leaving a wound in his chest 
the size of his fist. One of the first soldiers 
to reach him—carrying him downhill to 
an aid station and almost certainly saving 
his life—was Frank Parker. 

Haynes recalled the story to a newspaper 
reporter in 1991, shortly before the fiftieth 
anniversary of the game. “If it hadn’t been 
for Frank Parker, I wouldn’t be here,” he 
said. “I was dying. No melodramatics about 
it: I thought I was dead.” 


few hours, at least, the only combat that 
mattered was symbolic. The only wounds 
were dealt to one’s pride. 

The great Iowa halfback Nile Kinnick 
had drawn the distinction so eloquently in 
accepting the 1939 Heisman Trophy. Clos- 
ing his brief remarks, he said, “I thank 
God I was warring on the gridirons of the 
Midwest and not on the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. I can speak confidently and posi- 
tively that the players of this country 
would much more, much rather, struggle 
and fight to win the Heisman award than 


For the first time ina generation, a new year found the 
U.S. at war, and players on both teams had already 
begun to contemplate their place in that fight. 





Game ball: now resides in the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 


ears later, Duke’s Jim 
Smith was asked what 
playing the 1942 Rose 
Bowl meant. Smith 
completed tours in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
on the deck of a USS. 
Navy destroyer during 
the war, and he was on 
board the USS Bright when its fantail was 
slammed by a Japanese kamikaze pilot 
near Okinawa. He had a quick answer to 
the question: normalcy. Playing the game, 
Smith said, sent a message to the world 
that “we're still a nation, we're still here, 
we're still going about things.” 

We talk sometimes of football in the 
language of war, with its bombs and 
blitzes, its aerial assaults and battles in the 
trenches. But no one confused the battle 
that took place in Durham on New Year's 
Day with the real thing. The bowl was 
there to entertain, to let people forget for 
a moment that in other parts of the world 
helmeted young men fight and die. For a 
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the Croix de Guerre.” 

Kinnick died during a Navy combat 
training mission in 1943. 

As the leaden skies gave way to darkness 
and the players walked off the Duke field 
for a final time that New Year's Day, they 
understood they were marching toward an 
arena that kept harsher scores. They were 
bitterly disappointed, grieving over fum- 
bles and miscues, agonizing at opportuni- 
ties let slip away. But the sting of their loss 
would soon fade. In the end, it was sweet 
victory enough that they had one last 
chance to play. rT] 


Jessica Wood, of Duke's University Archives, 
contributed to the research of this story. A 
collection of Rose Bowl memorabilia will be on 
display through January 15, 2012, at the 
David M. Rubenstein Rare Book & Manu- 
script Library as part of an Archives exhibit 
titled “From Campus to Cockpit: Duke During 
World War II.” Some materials, including film 
from the game, are also online. Check www. 
dukemagazine.duke.edu for links. 
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Flagging 
arth 


By Robert \ Bliwise 


Despite persistent faith-based conversation in our political culture, 
a Duke professor, drawing on extensive national surveys, finds few 
signs of growth in American religiosity. 


n the spring of 1966, as America was 
entering a prolonged period of self- 
doubting, Tzme posed a haunting ques- 
tion in a couple of lines of type on its 
cover. The magazine asked, in a classic, 
stark, and attention-grabbing palette of 
bright red letters on a black back- 
ground, “Is God Dead?” 
During World War I, the 
story pointed out, the anti- 
Nazi Lutheran martyr Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer had written 
to a friend from his Berlin 
prison cell, “We are pro- 
ceeding toward a time of no 
religion at all.” 

More than forty-five years 
beyond that cover story, with 
sustained high unemploy- 
ment, political paralysis, an 
intractable war or two, and 
even monster hurricanes, 
America is not feeling all that 
robust. While innumerable sermons explore 
what the endless series of ills signifies about 
God’s feelings toward America, Mark 
Chaves, a Duke professor of sociology, reli- 
gion, and divinity, is more concerned with 
America’s feelings toward God. 

Religion, American-style, is a study in 
paradox and ambiguity. Chaves notes, for 
example, that on the one hand, there are 
relatively few large congregations, and 
many more people say they attended serv- 
ices than actually did. On the other hand, 
those large congregations contain a dispro- 
portionate share of the churchgoing popu- 
lation, and the very biggest churches have 
become even bigger. 
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Classic cover: an old question, 
still relevant. 


And a Chaves colleague, Grant Wacker, 
says that the historical church-state divide 
notwithstanding, “almost every reform in 
American society can be traced back to re- 
ligious impulses.” From the push for de- 
segregation to the protests against the 
Vietnam War, “the lines blur between 
where religion ends and 
where secular reform be- 
gins,” says Wacker, a profes- 
sor of Christian history in 
the divinity school and di- 
rector of graduate studies in 
the religion department. 
Speaking of President 
Obama’s mid-October bus 
tour through North Car- 
olina, he adds, “Listen to his 
speech and how it ends. It’s 
‘God bless America and 
God bless North Carolina.’ 
This is not just Michele 
Bachman or Rick Perry. 
This is America, and God is all over the 
place.” 

Chaves’ new book, American Religion: 
Contemporary Trends, which Wacker calls 
emblematic of the “gift for taking lots of 
complex data and making it clear and ac- 
cessible,” draws on two large surveys. They 
are both based at the National Opinion Re- 
search Center at the University of Chicago: 
the General Social Survey (GSS), a snapshot 
of Americans’ changing attitudes and be- 
havior; and the National Congregations 
Study (NCS), which looks at American re- 
ligious congregations across the religious 
spectrum. The longer-running of the two, 
the GSS has been conducted at least every 
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other year since 1972. Directed by Chaves, 
the NCS surveys were carried out in 1998 
and 2006-07. All of his findings point to 
one conclusion, which perhaps isn’t good 
news for God: No indicator of traditional 
religious belief or practice is going up. 
Back in the 1950s, a striking 99 percent 
of Americans said they believed in God. 
Now, the figure is closer to 92 percent. It’s 
not easy to say something firm about the 
significance of that decline, Chaves says. 
“Tt’s a really good example of an interpretive 
conundrum. You could look at those figures 


and emphasize that 90 percent say they be- 
lieve in God, compare that to rates you get 
in Europe, and conclude that we remain 
way more religious. That’s one side. The 
other side of the argument is that it’s been 
a steady, if slow, decline since the 1950s. So 
it’s a little like global warming, in the sense 
that a very gradual change over a long pe- 
riod of time can produce a major impact.” 
The U.S. is not Europe: As one commen- 
tator observed some years ago in The New 
York Times, the conventional narrative is 
that “a battle plan for the war of attrition 


Signs of the times: Bus-shelter ads in Orange County, California, take on a religiously skeptical attitude. 


against religion” began with the French 
Revolution and the Enlightenment, and 
what emerged as contemporary Europe “is 
the closest thing toa godless civilization the 
world has ever known.” But Chaves notes 
that the proportion of Americans who claim 
no religious affiliation has been rising for a 
long time. In the 1950s, only 3 percent of 
Americans said they had no religious affili- 
ation. Today, it’s about 18 percent, a minor- 
ity, but an increasing minority. “The 
increase probably reflects a growing will- 
ingness among the least-religious people to 
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say that they have no religion,” he says, “as 
well as a decline in meaningful attachments 
to religious traditions.” 

That trend toward lack of affiliation has- 
n't been going up in a straight line; it has 
gone up faster from 1990 to today than it 
did from 1950 to 1990. There’s a big gen- 
erational component, Chaves says, meaning 
younger people are more likely than older 
people to say they have no religion. And 
each successive generation seems a little 
more likely to say that than the one before. 
“So it’s not just people who used to say they 
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had some religion who stopped saying it. 
It’s chat young people today are saying 
they have no religion at higher rates than 
young people before them.” 

Chaves’ findings dispute some popularly 
accepted measures of religiosity—notably 
the assumption, based on polling results, 
that 40 percent of Americans attend reli- 
gious services. He pegs the actual figure at 
25 percent. The difference represents the 
gap between how people respond to direct 
questions about their attendance, on the 
one hand, and what they note about their 
behavior in time diaries, or day-by-day 
listings of their activities, on the other. 
Congregation headcounts, he says, also 
point to the lower figure. 

“This phenomenon is very similar to 
what political scientists have discovered 
with voting,” says Chaves. “People kind of 
think of themselves as voters and mainly 
they are voters, but they just didn’t happen 
to vote in the most recent election. Still, 
they'll say they did. It’s the same thing with 
church attendance. They are trying to an- 
swer truthfully what they think the ques- 
tion is really asking. They think they're 
being asked, “Are you a church person?’ 
And if they say, ‘No, I didn’t go to church 
this week, they'll think they're misrepre- 
senting their identities to the pollster.” 

Although weekly attendance rates have 
been relatively stable since 1990, the per- 
centage of those who never attend religious 
services has increased. Older people have 
long been over-represented in American 
congregations, but that over-representation 
has been exacerbated lately. In the 1970s, 
frequent church atten- 
dees were about three 
years older, on aver- 
age, than the general 


population; today, 
they are about five 
years older. Most 


striking of all, Chaves 
says, is a steady de- 
cline in the percent- 
age of people who 
growing up 
with religiously active 
fathers—from nearly 
70 percent for those 
born before 1900 to 
about 45 percent for 
those born after 1970. 
“There can be little 
doubt that Americans 
are increasingly less likely to grow up in re- 
ligiously active households.” 

Chaves himself grew up in a religious 
household. His father was a pastor for Pres- 


report 


traditions.” 
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Mark Chaves: documenting a decline in 
“meaningful attachments to religious 


Declining Confidence in Organized Religion, 1973-2008 
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byterian churches in Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, and 
Queens, New York. Be- 
ginning in third grade 
and right through high 
school, Chaves went to 
Missouri Synod schools 
in Queens. “At school, 
we were taught biblical 
inerrancy and creation- 
ism,” he recalls. “Evolu- 
tion was false. At home, 
we were neither inerran- 
tists nor creationists. We 
believed in evolution. I 
also remember debates 
with my grade-school teachers about the 
idea that everything that happened was 
God’s will. They said yes. I didn’t think so.” 

As a Dartmouth College undergraduate, 
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he discovered social science as a research as- 
sistant to a psychology professor. His main 
project evaluated the impact of Dart- 
mouth’s off-campus programs on students 
who participated in them. “I remember 
being amazed at the power of rigorous so- 
cial-science methods to help us learn about 
how experiences like this shape people. 
And I thought it would be interesting and 
useful to apply these methods in efforts to 
understand how religious programs—like 
Sunday school curricula, youth programs, 
and mission trips—shape people.” 

Chaves went on to Harvard Divinity 
School with that kind of applied focus in 
mind. He also took a year’s worth of 
methodology courses at Harvard’s Gradu- 
ate School of Education. “I knew from un- 
dergraduate days that I wanted to somehow 
combine social science and the study of re- 





Spiritual questing and the American landscape: Thomas Cole’s “The Pilgrim of the Cross at the End of His Journey.” 


ligion, and the rest was figuring out exactly 
how to do that.” He came to Duke in 2007 
from the University of Arizona, where he 
headed the sociology department. As a 
committed social scientist, he’s prone to 
stick to his data; he’ll remind a listener, for 
example, that he’s not a political analyst. 
One finding in the data is that Ameri- 
cans have become more accepting of reli- 
gious diversity and more appreciative of 
religions other than their own. Increasing 
religious intermarriage probably is the best 
indicator of this embracing of diversity, 


tion of exclusivity.” If they are religious be- 
lievers, he adds, “they can buy the whole 
package except the notion that we're right 
and all the others are wrong. That’s one 
thing they can’t deal with very well. His- 
torically, of course, most Western religions 
have had very little problem declaring ex- 
clusive knowledge.” 

While belief in God has fallen off grad- 
ually, confidence in religious leaders has de- 
clined precipitously. And that’s the case not 
just for the Pat Robertson-like leaders 
whose sometimes extreme pronouncements 


Americans have become more accepting of 
religious diversity and more appreciative 
of religions other than their own. 


says Chaves, but it shows up in other ways, 
as well. The percentage of Americans who 
say they would vote for a Catholic, Jew, or 
atheist candidate for president has in- 
creased dramatically since the middle of the 
twentieth century, to the point that today 
almost all say they would vote for a 
Catholic or Jew, and about half say they 
would vote for an atheist. (“Not all reli- 
gions are equally appreciated,” Chaves 
writes, and he mentions indications of 
deepening suspiciousness toward Mus- 
lims.) Today, three-quarters of Americans 
say “yes” when asked if they believe there 
is a religion other than their own that offers 
a true path to God. 

Chaves’ Duke colleague Grant Wacker 
says that trend is notable among his stu- 
dents. “What has become so key for so 
many young people is resistance to the no- 


have pushed them to the margins. (Robert- 
son announced this fall that he’ll no longer 
endorse political candidates.) The drop is 
more dramatic for religious leaders than for 
leaders of other social institutions. In the 
most recent General Social Survey, organ- 
ized religion was in the middle of the pack, 
just above financial institutions and organ- 
ized labor but well behind the military, the 
scientific community, and medicine. 

More and more, the American public 
wants religious leaders to, in essence, stick 
to their pulpits. Those in the category of 
strongly agreeing that “religious leaders 
should not try to influence government de- 
cisions” jumped from 22 percent in 1991 
to 31 percent in 1998, and then to 38 per- 
cent in 2008. “Political moderates and lib- 
erals are significantly more likely than 
political conservatives to disapprove these 
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days of religious leaders’ political involve- 
ment,” Chaves says. With the rise of the 
political right, moderates and liberals 
would naturally push back against the mix- 
ing of religion and politics. But the survey- 
ing points to a more complex reality: 
Disapproval has increased across the polit- 
ical spectrum, including among regular 
churchgoers. 

Such findings don’t quite square with 
the recent experience of the Reverend Will 
Willimon, bishop of the North Alabama 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, and for twenty years dean of Duke 
Chapel and a professor at Duke Divinity 
School. This fall Willimon joined a lawsuit 
against aspects of an immigration-enforce- 
ment law in Alabama that, among other 
things, would have made it a crime to 
transport or harbor people who are known 
to be in the country illegally. To Willimon 
and others, the law threatened to essen- 
tially criminalize basic parts of Christian 
ministry. “We're just trying to help Chris- 
tians practice their faith,” says Willimon, 
who adds that many conservative and evan- 
gelical ministers aligned themselves with 
his position. 

“Everyone writes you a letter when 
they're upset about some controversial 
issue,’ says Willimon. “You don’t always 
think about all those people who languish 
out of boredom in churches and just wish 
they could show up some Sunday and have 
a preacher say something that 1s interesting. 
And I did get some touching letters from 
people saying how proud they are that our 
church is standing up for people and that’s 
what we should be doing, particularly in a 
state with the history of Alabama.” 

Wacker, who has written on the impact 
of evangelist Billy Graham, says the ongo- 
ing debate over values-laden issues is “vig- 
orous and strident.” It’s a reflection, he 
suggests, of the fact that neither side is 
clearly winning. Liberal-leaning religious 
believers, once agitated over civil rights 
and Vietnam, are now energized by the in- 
come gap in the U.S. and climate change 
globally. Conservative-leaning religious be- 
lievers push back against eliminating 
prayer in schools, the continuing legiti- 
macy of abortion rights, and acceptance of 
homosexuality. 

“The civil rights movement was a big 
deal for me as a college student,” says 
Willimon. “When I came into the min- 
istry, mainline liberal Christians were crit- 
icized for mixing religion and politics. 
Then it flipped, and conservative and 
evangelical ministers were criticized. 
What I pick up now in my travels is a kind 
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of buyer's remorse—the realization that 
these alignments are complicated and that 
no party is synonymous with the Christian 
church.” 

Willimon’s from-the-field perceptions 
notwithstanding, Chaves notes a tie between 
religiosity and political identification. In the 
1970s, 19 percent of those who attended 
congregations weekly said they were conser- 
vative or extremely conservative; the figure 
for those who attended less often was 13 per- 
cent. Today, 33 percent of the congregation 
regulars are in the conservative column; the 
figure for the not-so-regular congregation 


tive groups,” even though conservative de- 
nominations do a somewhat better job at 
hanging on co their youth. He highlights 
not a God gap, but a fertility gap: Conser- 
vative Protestants have more children than 
mainline Protestants. 

Stull, evangelical birth rates, too, are de- 
clining, and those congregations are losing 
more of their members now than in the 
past. The trajectories for conservative and 
mainline membership, then, may converge. 

Chaves does identify one religion-related 
phenomenon that is clearly on the rise: at- 
tachment to what he labels “diffuse spiri- 


hood of Light, ritual master in the High 
Council of Gor, universal kabbalist, Reiki 
master, and metaphysician, at the New 
Life Expo at the Hotel New Yorker. The 
gathering billed itself as ‘America’s 
Largest Mind, Body, Spirit Expo,’ four 
floors of alternative spiritual options.” 

To Chaves, these individuals may identify 
somehow with spiritual matters—‘what- 
ever that means” —but they are not inter- 
ested in organized religion. “If this 
interpretation is correct, then this growing 
segment of the population is unlikely to re- 
energize existing religious institutions. Nor 


Confidence in religious leaders has declined precipitously. At the same time, 
the American public wants religious leaders to stay out of politics. 


participants is 16 per- 
cent. As Chaves writes 1n 
his book, “Over recent 
decades, infrequent reli- 
gious-service attendees 


have become — only 
slightly more politically 
conservative while 


weekly attendees have 
become much more con- 
servative. The gap be- 
tween these groups has 
widened considerably. 
That wider gap—which 
political scientists call 
the “God gap’—is the 
essence of religiosity’s 
tighter link to political 
conservatism.” 

Congregation atten- 
dance also tracks with 
views on social issues such as abortion and 
homosexuality and church attendance. 
Around homosexuality, “regular churchgo- 
ers and non-regular churchgoers alike have 
been trending in a more liberal direction,” 
says Chaves. “But non-churchgoers have 
been trending much faster in a more lib- 
eral direction. For abortion, both groups 
have been trending in a more conservative 
direction, with churchgoers trending more 
strongly.” 

The God gap may seem to explain why 
there are now almost two conservative 
Protestants for every mainline Protestant. 
But according to Chaves, the overall per- 
centage of evangelicals is not rising; rather, 
the percentage of mainline Protestants has 
declined sharply. “This shift is more a story 
of liberal losses than of evangelical gains. 
The causes have very little to do with peo- 
ple switching from mainline to conserva- 
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Aging congregations: Attendance at religious services is skewed toward an older demographic. 


tuality.” Particularly in a younger 
demographic, a small but growing minor- 
ity—almost 20 percent of people under 
forty, up from 10 percent in 1998—de- 
scribe themselves as spiritual but not reli- 
gious. It’s difficult to know exactly what 
the distinction between spiritual and reli- 
gious means, he says; he considers the spir- 
ituality end of the belief spectrum vague, 
unfocused, and anti-institutional. 

The fluid borderlands of belief in Amer- 
ica are sketched in writer Jeff Sharlet’s new 
book, Sweet Heaven When I Die: Faith, 
Faithfulness, and the Country in Between. 
Sharlet gave a reading from the book ear- 
lier this fall through Duke’s Center for 
Documentary Studies. One of his chapters 
begins this way: “I first met Bhakti Sondra 
Shaye, neé Shavitz, B.A., M.A., J.D. guide, 
teacher, and adept member of the Great 
White Universal Brotherhood and Sister- 


will it provide a solid foun- 
dation for new kinds of re- 
ligious institutions or new 
religious movements.” 
“It’s still true that the 
traditional family—two 
parents with kids—is the 
main demographic back- 
bone of congregations,” 
Chaves says. The cohorts 
now coming of age are 
“less likely to be married, 
less likely to have kids, 
less likely to form tradi- 
tional households, and all 
those factors will acceler- 
ate the trend toward less 
religious participation.” 
But there’s a countervail- 
ing force, which is that as 
people age, they become 
more religiously active. And the U.S. is 
skewing toward an aging population. 
Throughout American history, immigra- 
tion has helped sustain American religios- 
ity. Immigration policies, though, are 
caught up in political currents, and it’s not 
clear whether it will be a growing or di- 
minishing phenomenon in the future. 

“So there’s a bunch of moving parts,” 
says Chaves. “It’s difficult to know how it 
all plays out. I think the big question is 
whether we are on the same trajectory re- 
ligiously as Western Europe, just slower, 
or whether we are in fact a qualitatively 
different situation, meaning we'll remain 
much more religious.” 

Chaves says he doesn’t have the answer 
to that question. Maybe it’s something 
known only to God. Though if God is 
brought into the picture, almost one in ten 
Americans would disagree. a 
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BOOKS 


Haiti After the Earthquake /y Pau/ Farmer ’82. PublicAffairs, 
2011. 456 pages. 


s a scholar, doctor, and cofounder of Partners In Health, 

Paul Farmer has long inhabited a particularly complex 

crossroads. In Haiti After the Earthquake, he combines mov- 

ing firsthand accounts of his work in Haiti after the January 
2010 earthquake with careful analysis of the problems surround- 
ing foreign involvement in Haiti. 

Farmer majored in cultural anthropology at Duke and went 
on to earn an M.D. and a Ph.D. from Harvard as a medical an- 
thropologist. His 1992 book, AIDS and Accusation, explored 
how the new epidemic affected one com- 
munity in Haiti while debunking the 
widely circulated myth that Haitians had 
brought the epidemic to the U.S. The 
work brought together a range of critical 
questions—about epidemiology, culture, 
discourse, history, and global economy— 
into a striking portrait of a particular 
community and a powerful exploration of 
the larger forces that shaped its experi- 
ence. The Uses of Haiti followed with a 
searing critique of how the policies of the 
U.S. and international financial institu- 
tions had deepened poverty and devas- 
tated the infrastructure of Haiti. 

By the writing of his 2003 book, 
Pathologies of Power, Farmer had moved to 
a set of broader, agenda-setting interven- 
tions, arguing that health issues could 
only be understood in relation to global 
power and economy. He drew on the 
work he had done with Partners In 
Health, which over the years grew from a 
small project in rural Haiti to a widely 
celebrated humanitarian organization 
with global reach. His long engagement 
with Haiti, as well as a pivotal role in thinking through and 
enacting new approaches to humanitarian aid, put him at the 
center of the global response to the 2010 earthquake. 

Farmer defines the earthquake as an “acute-on-chronic” 
event, one in which a natural disaster took a particularly devas- 
tating toll because of the context in which it took place. Haiti's 
government budget in 2002, he notes, was a quarter of that of 
the Harvard hospital in which he had trained to become a doc- 
tor, and a broader lack of resources created a particularly vul- 
nerable urban landscape. “Port-au-Prince is the most fragile 
city I can think of,” he writes. 

This is partly the story of many heroes: of his colleagues with 
Partners In Health, including young Haitian-American health- 
care workers, but also of the various Cuban doctors—described 
as “masters in the field of social medicine” —whose long-term 
presence in the country enabled them to make valuable contri- 
butions after the disaster. He also emphasizes the key, yet 
sometimes overshadowed, role of Haitian doctors. He describes 
how, at one point, an elderly man in a hospital grabbed his arm 
and declared: “Haiti is finished.” Two young Haitian doctors 





overheard the comment, however, and immediately told him, 
“Haiti will never be finished.” 

Even as he worked on the ground as a doctor, Farmer also 
had access to centers of political power. He has worked closely 
with former President Bill Clinton, who played a central role 
in shaping the recovery effort. He clearly admires Clinton, 
whom he notes “wasn’t shy about discussing any of Haiti's 
dilemmas...with deep historical roots; nor did he mince words 
about our country’s role in worsening Haiti's plight, unwit- 
tingly or otherwise.” But Farmer also de- 
scribes, at times wryly, the inefficiencies 
of the global response—at one point he 
was called to Canada to participate in “a 
meeting about a meeting’”—and criti- 
cizes organizations that pursue “competi- 
tion rather than cooperation” in Haiti, 
each pushing their own particular ap- 
proaches without working together to 
create holistic, coordinated responses to 
crises. 

Ultimately his account is a cautionary 
one, for it lays out the many ways in 
which the initial hopes surrounding re- 
construction have faded, with much of 
the promised money still undelivered, 
political and institutional problems 
hampering the process, and a complex 
and often inefficient network of interna- 
tional governments and organizations 
struggling over the future of Haiti. And, 
as he points out, the failures of aid, 
rather than becoming an occasion for 
soul-searching and careful critique, often 
end up just being blamed on Haitians 
and their culture. Though he lays out al- 
ternate futures for Haiti, one pessimistic and one optimistic, 
Farmer ultimately—and rightly—teaves one feeling discour- 
aged and anxious about what the coming years will bring in 
Haiti. 

Still, there is inspiration to be found in the book, both in 
Farmer’s words and in the series of essays by other contributors. 
The personal touches of the story—at one point his daughter 
asks him, “Dad, can we stop talking about cholera at the din- 
ner table?”—make the challenging and vital information in the 
book easier to take in. And we can hope that the book, and the 
work it showcases, ultimately offers us a sense of how to engage 
Haiti with clarity, humility, and commitment. 


—Laurent Dubois 


Dubois is codivector of the Franklin Humanities Center Haiti Labora- 
tory at Duke and the Marcello Lotti Professor of Romance studies and 
history. He is author of Haiti: The Aftershocks of History, to be 
published by Metropolitan Books in 2012. 
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Another quéstion answered, another obscure reference tracked down, another student 
sent off feeling smarter and more confident. 
f % 


Here in the library, we know how demanding a Duke education can be, especially during 
‘that first crucial year. That’ s why we assign every first-year dorm a personal librarian. 


Excuse us while we take a vigtory lap. sca < 


Take Catherine. She . every first-year student in Jarvis Residence Hall. From 
the moment they arrive on campus, she's there to help them ace that first college-level 
oy paper, navigate the world of research at their fingertips, and offer guidance when 
ha ie eae they don't know where to start. That way, they ¢amspend more time taking advantage 
Snes ae of everything Duke h pe offer. 
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Full service: tennis and golf players at the YMCA tea wagon during World War II 
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7 6 mM fa e O Mm | a G WV a e k fa a °C Welcome home: Nearly 3,000 alumni and friends gathered on campus in late 


September for Homecoming Weekend 2011. Highlights included the President’s 
aX | h b | aa Dance at Wilson Recreation Center, which featured performances by student 
ums snow true blue spirit 


groups, including the Swing Dance Club, DefMo, and Dhamaka, bottom right, 


Photos by Megan Morr Duke’s competitive bhangra dance team. 
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Up to date: Homecoming Weekend included educational programs, campus tours, recogni- 
tion ceremonies for alumni volunteers, and the football team’s 48-27 trouncing of Tulane. 
Clockwise from top left, a tour of the Rare Book Room, a historical retrospective of Home- 
coming football programs, a pep rally featuring the National Pan-Hellenic Council Unity Step 
Show, and Step Show trophies from previous battles to spur competitors on. 
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Advocates, Educators, Athletes 


Program explore: 


orty years ago, two pivotal events took place at Duke that 
continue to shape campus life. The Woman's College 


merged with Trinity, and Duke Women’s Athletics was 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


> impact of women’s contributions to Duke 


‘98, senior correspondent for the PBS NewsHour. 
The weekend begins with a welcome reception at the Wash- 
ington Duke Inn, hosted by honorary chairs Mary D.B.T. Semans 


formed. This February, the biennial Duke 39, Hon. '83 and Cynthia Brodhead. Formal and 
Women’s Weekend will explore key milestones informal programming options include panel dis- 
for women in the life of the university, from the Keynote Speakers cussions and concurrent workshops, campus tours, 
creation of the Women’s Studies program and the Nancy Hogshead-Makar 86 and exhibitions. Participants will have an opportu- 
appointment of Nan Keohane as Duke's first Nan Keohane nity to meet with current student groups, such as 


woman president to the impact of Title [IX on a 
generation of student-athletes. 

Winning Women: Advocates, Educators, Athletes, 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni Association and 
the athletics department, takes place February 23-26, 2012. 
Keynote speakers are Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’86, Olympic gold 
medalist and professor at Florida Coastal School of Law; Nan Keo- 
hane, Duke president emerita; Eleanor Smeal ’61, Hon. '91, pres- 
ident of The Feminist Majority; and Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. 


Eleanor Smeal ’61, Hon. ’91 
Judy Woodruff 68, Hon. 98 


Baldwin Scholars, and current and returning varsity 
athletes, including basketball players Abby Waner 
‘09 and Georgia Schweitzer ‘01. 

Sporting events include the women’s basketball 
team facing Miami in Cameron Indoor Stadium—a rematch of 
last year’s ACC regular-season co-champions—and a women’s 
tennis match against VCU. A Saturday night gala and Sunday 
service in Duke Chapel round out the weekend. To register or for 
more information, visit www.dukewomensweekend.com. 


RETROSPECTIVE 


Debussy in the Dark 


Star pianist’s performance was a treat for the ears—but not the eyes 
















n October 1930, fire swept 
through Raleigh’s City Audito- 
rium, injuring no one, but al- 
most completely destroying the 
building. This presented a problem 
for Ignace Paderewski. The world- 
renowned pianist and composer 
(and former prime minister of 
Poland), then seventy years old, 
had begun his seventeenth 
and final tour of the 
U.S.—with a 
scheduled 
stop at City 
Auditorium. 
With a con- 
cert date to fill, 
Paderewski and 
his agent turned 
to J. Foster Barnes, 
Durham, Duke’s director of social 
and religious activities, 
who offered the re- 
cently completed Page 
Auditorium on Duke’s new West 
Campus as an alternate venue. The 
concert was rescheduled for January 
8, 1931, and would later be recog- 


Duke Unive 


Shy virtuoso: Program and ticket stubs from 
Paderewski’s sold-out—and barely visible— 
Page Auditorium performance. 
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nized as the first performance in the 
Duke University All-Star Concert Se- 
ries, now the Duke Artists Series. 

Tickets went on sale New Year's 
Day, with prices ranging from $1.50 
to $3. They sold out in a matter of 
days, with seats on the auditorium’s 
left side in high demand, as they 
would afford concertgoers a view of 
Paderewski’s hands. On the after- 
noon of the concert, 150 chairs were 
added on the stage itself. These, too, 
sold out instantly. 

Amid a storm that dropped two 
inches of snow on the area, people 
traveled from all over the state to 
see the performer many described 
as “the greatest of living pianists.” A 
group of 100 came from Raleigh’s 
Meredith College, and another 200 
came from Chapel Hill. The Chronicle 
estimated the auditorium crowd at 
1,600, with large numbers waiting 
for unclaimed tickets at the door. 

Except they hardly saw him at all. 
Paderewski, who experienced 
tremendous stage fright, had re- 
quired that all house and stage 


lights be turned off during his per- 
formance. So it was that the capacity 
crowd of music lovers, deterred once 
by fire and nearly a second time by 
snow, listened to a virtuoso perform 
Chopin, Debussy, and Rachmaninoff 
by the light of a single candle, 
perched on a Steinway grand piano. 
There were five encores. 

One of those music lovers was 
Dorothy Newsom Rankin 33, whose 
concert program is in the Duke 
Archives’ collections. Rankin, an ac 
complished musician herself, made 
careful annotations to the programs 
of the concerts she attended 
throughout her life. On this particu- 
lar program, she wrote, “back of 
stage—shook hands with him 


points seem appropriate punctua- 
tion to what the Durham Morning 
Herald called “the greatest ovation 
ever accorded a performer in 
Durham.” 
—Amy McDonald, 
Assistant University Archivist 


® DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


To nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s Board of Directors, go to www.boardnom.duke rata 
alumni.com and complete the online form. Or you may send names and qualifications (no self-nomi- side 
nations, please) to Sterly L. Wilder ’83, associate vice president, Alumni Affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 

27108 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


All in the Family 


101-year-old alumna has seen generations of Duke history 


watched it being built from the ground up. As members of the Class of 1932, pascal 

she and her peers were the first to commemorate commencement in the chapel Edwin Howal 
when it was completed their senior year. Now 101 and liv- 
ing in Raleigh, Crowell recalls fondly the rhythms of stu- 
dent life—grabbing a pack of Nabs at the Dope Shop 
between classes, playing endless rounds of bridge, and 
spending weekends with day students who lived in 
Durham, where the 
sweet smell of to- 
bacco wafted through 
the streets. 

Her first two years 
at Duke were spent in 
Southgate, known as 
“done “Sac © ile 
Woman's College 
opened on East Cam- 
pus in time for her 
junior year, and she 
and her classmates 
moved into Brown 
House. “Mary Grace 
Wilson was our 
housemother [my] 
junior and senior year 
when we lived in 
Brown House,” says Crowell of the beloved dean of the Woman’s College from 1930 to 
1970. “We were told not to do anything that might reflect badly on ourselves or on 
Duke.” William Preston Few was the university's president during her undergraduate 
years, which also saw the opening of the School of Medicine, the School of Nursing, and 
Duke Hospital. 

Crowell’s family connections to Duke run deep. They include half-brother James Huck- \ Allison Ha mn 
abee, Trinity College Class of 1904; brother William Huckabee ’25; sister Ellen Huckabee anne J. Wasiolek "7 
Gobbel ’28; niece Caroline Phillips Stoel 35, J.D. ’37; niece Helen Phillips Aycock °37; Gerald L. Wilson E 
nephew James Huckabee Jr. ’40; niece Mary Weatherly Tilden Kavanaugh '44; nephew 
Thomas Franklin Huckabee ’'44; nephew Edgar Huckabee ’46; niece Margaret Huckabee 
Lawrence '47; nephew Robert Huckabee ’47; niece Josephine Huckabee Fish '48; nephew Karen E.G 
Rembert Ariel Rogers 49, A.M. ’50; niece Page Huckabee Link 53; nephew Carmon Michael Pentony 87. ME 
Huckabee 61; and grand-nephews Arthur Huckabee ’82 and son Peter Stoel '70. Nicholas School of the Enviro 

After graduating, Crowell worked as a schoolteacher before marrying and raising JOH J: MIUSTIKB. 336. "3 
their daughter, Molly Crowell Watters. For decades she returned to campus for foot- eas 
ball games, reunions, and Easter services and Christmas performances of Messzah in her Kathleen E aa ar BS 
beloved Duke Chapel. These days, she is an avid listener of books on tape (macular de- ess MLHiE 
generation has weakened her eyesight), including The Queen of Palmyra, Zeitoun, and 
Unbroken. “I'm so proud of the education I got at Duke,” she says. “Everything was 
available to us.” 


|) uke Chapel has a special place in Alice Huckabee Crowell’s life. After all, she 







Duke University Archives 


Centenarian: Crowell’s 

senior-year Chanticleer 

& photo, above, taken when 
> William Preston Few was 

president; celebrating her 

101st birthday in October. 


Molly Watters 


Do you have multiple family members who attended Duke? Let us know. Send your information to 
daa@daa.duke.edu with the subject line: Duke Generations. 
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CLASSNOTES 


CLASS NOTES are an opportunity for alumni to keep classmates and 

the greater Duke community informed of significant accomplishments. 

* When writing to us, please include your full name (with maiden 
name, if applicable), class year, and current address, 

+ For marriage or civil-union announcements, please also include 
both partners’ names and the ceremony date. 

+ For birth announcements, please include the parents’ names along 
with the child’s birth date, full name, and siblings, if applicable. 
Having this information helps the Duke Alumni Association serve 

you better. Duke Magazine does not record engagements. 





Half-Century Club 


MARRIAGE: Judith McRoberts Todd ‘56 to 
Gerald Jf: Thompson on Feb. 8, 2011. Residence: 
Atlantic Beach, Fla 


1960s 


BFF SOth Reunion april 20-22, 2012 


F. Wainwright Barnes '62, a former member of 
Duke's Varsity track team, continues to ¢ ompete in 


U1 <eMeto] am of-W ole] 
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There are three ways to submit a class note for publication: 
Write: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708-0572 
Fax: (919) 681-1659. Typed notes only, please. 
E-mail: dukemag@duke.edu 
Because of the large amount of class note material we receive and 
the long lead time required for editing, typesetting, design, and 
printing, your submission may not appear for three to four issues. 


his age group, running roughly eight meets per year 
as a member of the Potomac Valley Track Club. A 
retired lawyer, he also enjoys creating oil paintings. 


He lives in Mitchellville, Md. 


Steven T. Kimbrough Jr. B.D. ’62 has pub- 
lished A Pictorial History of Kaunas United Methodist 
Church, 1900-1944, with a Photo Gallery of the Early 
Lithuanian Methodism and the Renewed United 
Methodist Church 1995-2011. A professional bari- 
tone, he also has released Sacred Songs of Johann Sebast- 
ian Bach on Arabesque Records. He lives in Durham. 


John C. Patterson Jr. '66 has been appointed 
first vice president of the Florida Bar Foundation, a 
pro bono organization where he chairs the develop- 
ment, executive, finance, audit, and grant commit- 
tees, He is a principal with Livingston, Patterson 
Strickland & Siegel in Sarasota, Fla. 


Ronald G. Peyton D.P.T. ‘66 has received the 
Catherine Worthingham Fellowship Award from 
the American Physical Therapy Association, consid- 
ered the highest honor in the physical-therapy pro- 
fession, He was director of sports medicine for the 
1996 Olympics and was inducted into the West 
Virginia University Hall of Fame. He recently re- 
tired from his clinical practice in Atlanta. 


Robert Stowe England 67 has published Black 
Box Casino: How Wall Street's Risky Shadow Banking 
Crashed Global Finance. He is a financial journalist 
and author who has covered the mortgage industry 
for more than two decades as a senior writer for Mort- 
gage Banking magazine. He lives in Arlington, Va. 


45th Reunion Aprii 20-22, 2012 


Pamela Odell Price '67 has been recognized for 
the sixth consecutive year by Florida Super Lawyers 
magazine. She works for GrayRobinson, specializing 
in corporate and business law, real property law, es- 
tate planning and administration, and estate and 
gift tax controversies. She lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


Patrick D. Coleman ‘68 has been recognized by 
Chambers USA, which ranks the leading law firms 
and practices nationwide. He also was recognized by 
Florida Super Lawyers magazine. He works with 
GrayRobinson and lives in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Duke offers a range of giving vehicles that may 
help you: 


realize immediate tax savings 
transfer assets to a loved one with a 


reduced tax liability 


generate a life income for yourself and/or 


your loved ones 

reduce or eliminate income, capital gains, 
or estate taxes 

and make a more significant gift than 

you imagined possible! 


Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your financial 


and philanthropic goals. 


Act Now: Last year, President Obama signed the 
charitable IRA rollover extension into law, allowing 
donors 701 years or older to make a direct, 
tax-free rollover of up to $100,000 from an IRA 
to a qualified charitable organization, such as 
Duke University. This extension runs now through 
December 31, 2011. 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600, Durham, North Carolina 27708 
Phone (919) 681-8030 

Email —gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 
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J. Anthony Manger Jr. 69 was among the 
highest ranked health-care lawyers in Chambers 
USA’s 2011 listings. He works at Norris McLaugh- 
lin & Marcus in Bridgewater, N.J. 


1970s 


Gus Franklin 70 has published Afraid to Win, a 
book that examines the attributes of successful lead- 
ers based on his career as a senior global manufactur- 
ing and marketing professional. He lives in 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Gwynne A. Young 771 has been named a mem- 
ber of the Florida Bar Foundation, a pro bono organi- 
zation where she will serve as a designated director. 
She leads the business litigation and trade regulation 
practice group at Carlton Fields’ office in Tampa. 


eee 40th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. '73 was recognized re- 
cently by Virginia Super Lawyers magazine. He prac- 
tices business, intellectual-property, government, 
and telecommunications law as a partner with 
Christian & Barton in Richmond, Va. 


Robert D. Peltz 73 has been named to a second 
term as chair of the Cruise Line and Passenger Ship 
Committee of the Maritime Law Association. He 
practices maritime and commercial law with 
Leesfield & Partners in Miami. 


Laura Meyer Wellman ‘73 has been named the 
French Honorary Consul for Charlotte. She is the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Foundation for the Car- 
olinas, a philanthropic nonprofit community 
foundation focused on helping groups and individu- 
als make positive contributions to their communities. 


Alison Louise Asti 75, A.M. ’76 has been 
elected to the bench of the Circuit Court for Anne 
Arundel County in Maryland. Previously, she was 
the executive director for the Maryland Stadium 
Authority, where she oversaw the construction of 
various sports and entertainment facilities and nego- 
tiated a lease with the Baltimore Ravens. 


Stephen G. Hoffius '75 has coauthored Up- 
heaval in Charleston: Earthquake and Murder on the Eve 
of Jim Crow, an account of the 1886 earthquake— 
the most powerful ever to hit the Southeastern 
U.S.—set against the backdrop of turbulent social 
change, racial divisions, the murder of a newspaper 
editor, and a sensational murder trial. He lives in 
Charleston, S.C. 


Dan H. Ottaviano M Div. '76, the pastor of Kel- 
ley Presbyterian Church in McDonough, Ga., and a 
certified U.S. Professional Tennis Association in- 
structor, launched a community outreach program 
that combines beginner’s tennis clinics, Bible les- 
sons, and youth activities. 


35th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Brian P. O’Leary 77 had a retrospective of 
paintings and sculpture spanning his work from 
1983 to 2011 at the North Main Street Gallery in 
Southampton, N.Y. His work is online at roxystu- 
dio.com. 


Joanna Catherine Scott A.M. 77 has pub- 
lished Ax Innocent in the House of the Dead (Main 
Street Rag), a poetic anthology about John Lee 





Rebecca Ann Lewis J.D. 779 
Advocate for bone-marrow registry 


hen Becky Lewis was in 

her early forties, she 

noticed that she didn’t 

have as much energy 
as she used to for her recreational 
pastimes of running, biking, and 
swimming. A lawyer specializing in 
civil litigation and insurance law, 
She was chief bar counsel for the 
Wyoming State Bar Association and 
chalked up her fatigue to her hectic 
professional life. But during one of 
her regular appointments to do- 
nate blood, she was told some- 
thing was wrong with her blood 
and that she needed to see a 
physician immediately. 

In the span of a harrowing few 
weeks, Lewis learned that she had 
myelodysplastic syndrome (MDS), a 
disorder of stem cells in her bone 
marrow, and would likely die with- 
out a bone-marrow transplant. 
Lewis’ oncologist turned to the Na- 
tional Marrow Donor Program 
(NMDP), the global leader in pro- 
viding marrow and umbilical-cord 
blood transplants to patients with 


leukemia, lymphoma, and other 
diseases. The organization identi- 
fied a matching donor on the 
NMDP’s Be The Match Registry, and 
she received a life-saving trans- 
plant in 1997. 

Lewis has recovered fully from 
her bout with MDS. She runs half 
marathons, bikes, and skis. But the 
experience raised her awareness of 
the importance of the NMDP. She 
now serves as chair of the NMDP’s 
board. Since operation began in 
1987, its registry has grown to more 
than 9 million potential donors, 
and the nonprofit has facilitated 
more than 43,000 transplants. 

Lewis says that the global data- 
base allows physicians to search for 
matches in a matter of minutes. 
“When | was diagnosed, it could 
take two or three months to deter- 
mine if there was a match,” she 
notes, but says that non-Caucasian 
matches can be harder to find. “Of 
the 9 million people on the reg- 
istry, only 28 percent are from mi- 
norities. We're working hard to get 
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amore diverse racial and ethnic 
representation of people in the 
donor pool.” 

Be The Match and the NMDP also 
help patients and their families 
with a wide variety of services, 
from helping negotiate insurance 
reimbursements to preparation for 
and recovery from the transplant 
itself. People who aren't willing or 
eligible to join the registry as po- 
tential donors can donate to the or- 
ganization to help offset the cost of 
these services, which are provided 
free to patients. 

Even though her life is full of 
professional obligations and per- 
sonal pursuits, Lewis says she has 
an obligation to work with Be The 
Match and the NMDP. “Without 
question, | would be dead had it 
not been for the transplant | re- 
ceived through the NMDP. There 
was no other treatment for my 
disease.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Conaway, Scott adopted son and former death row 


inmactt 


Michael A. Smyer Ph.D 
second edition of one of the books he coauthored, 
\ Mental Health (Wiley-Blackwell) 


and mental health for those working 


has published the 


a guide 
CO aging in che 
tield of verontology He ts a professor ot psychology 
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John J. Coleman Ill ‘78, 


named to Lawdrag 


J.D. ’81 has been 

mm magazine's list of the Nation's 
lop 100 Most Powerful Employment Attorneys for 
the third consecutive year. He is a partner at Burr & 


Forman and lives in Birmingham, Ala 


James L. Conner Il 


case brought on behalf of a disabled young man 


8 has won an appellate 


against the North Carolina Department of Health 
and Human Services. Conner is a partner at Rags- 


dale Liggett and lives in Durham 


Dennis Harley Epperson Ph.D 


selected as a member of Park University’s board of 


78 has been 


trustees. He is a patent lawyer who works on a wide 
range of interdisciplinary technology ventures from 


both research and business perspectives. He lives in 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


David S. Neufeld ‘79 has helped expand the 
confectionary company Thomas Sweet Ice Cream to 
China. He worked as an attorney-adviser to Judge 
Julian I. Jacobs of the U.S. Tax Court in Washing- 


ton and with a midsize law firm specializing in in- 
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ternational tax law before establishing his own prac 


He lives in Plainsboro, N.J 


tice 


Celeste McMichael Rohlfing 


to the National Science Foundation as the deputy 


1) has returned 


assistant director for mathematical and physical sci 
ences after serving in the White House Office of 


Science and Technology Policy. She lives in Falls 
Church, Va 





IAGE: Fredessa Denise Hamilton 


of | 


to Bobby L. Cobb Jr. on Oct. 18, 2010, Residence 
Durham 





James P. Cox III 80 has been recognized by Vir- 
ginia Super Lawyers magazine, He practices in the 
areas of estate planning and administration, estate 
litigation, and real estate with MichieHamlett in 


Charlottesville, Va 


Douglas Anderson Jacoby ‘80 has published 
The Ultimate Bible Quiz Book and Your Bible Questions 
Answered. He is an international lecturer who will 


have visited 25 nations by the end of this year 


Karen Blumenthal ’81 has published Mr, Sam: 
How Sam Walton Built Walmart and Became America’s 
Richest Man (Viking) and Bootleg: Murder, Moonshine, 


and the Lawless Years of Prohibition (Flash Point/Roar- 


ing Brook), nonfiction books for young people. She 
is a writer and editor for The Wall Street Journal and 
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the author of Let Me Play: The Story of Title 1X 
(Simon & Schuster/Atheneum) 


Mark S. Litwin ‘81 has been named chair of the 
urology department at the David Geffen School of 
Medicine at UCLA, where he teaches urology and 
public health and maintains a urologic oncology 
practice. He also has led IMPACT, a program to 
provide health care for low-income, uninsured men 


with prostate cancer in California 


Robin Jayne Stinson '81 has been named Fam- 
ily Law Attorney of the Year in Forsyth County, 
N.C., by the Winston-Salem office of Legal Aid of 
North Carolina. She is the president of the North 
Carolina chapter of the American Academy of Mat- 
rimonial Lawyers and is a lawyer and director in the 
law firm of Bell Davis Pitt. 
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Margaret Kemp Carlson ‘83, M.B.A. '89 has 
been named vice president of administration for 
Pathfinder International, a nongovernmental organi- 
zation providing reproductive health and family- 
planning services in 21 countries. She lives in 
Lexington, Mass. 


Lisa Georgianne Rider ‘83, M.D. '87 was named 
Physician Researcher of the Year by the Physician's 
Professional Advisory Committee of the U.S. Public 
Health Service for her basic and clinical research on ju- 
venile myositis. She is deputy chief of the Environmen- 
tal Autoimmunity Group in Bethesda, Md. 


» Follow us at twitter.com/theirondukes TH Find us on Linkedin 





Rakesh “Raj” Kumar Bhala ’84 has been 
named the Rice Distinguished Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Law, where he teaches in- 
ternational trade law and Islamic law. He has 
published several books, including Understanding Is- 
lamic Law and the textbook International Trade Law: 
Interdisciplinary Theory and Practice. 


Lansing Charles Scriven '84 has been named 
partner in the commercial litigation group at the 
Tampa office of Quarles & Brady. He serves as vice 
chair of the budget committee for the Florida Bar 
Board of Governors and on the board of the Moffitt 
Cancer Center Foundation. 


Thomas Preston Burton ’85 has formed Poe & 
Burton, a boutique law firm in Washington that fo- 
cuses on federal white-collar criminal cases and gov- 
ernment investigations, trials, and appeals. 
Recently, he was recognized by Chambers USA and 
The Best Lawyers in America as a leading white-collar 
criminal defense lawyer. 


Marie Lynn Miranda '85, former director of the 
Children’s Environmental Health Initiative at 
Duke’s Nicholas School of the Environment, has 
been named the new dean of the School of Natural 
Resources and Environment at the University of 


Michigan. 


Paul S. Quinn Jr. ’85 has been recognized by 
Florida Super Lawyers magazine. He works in real es- 
tate for GrayRobinson and lives in Orlando. 


Deirdre Stanley 86 has been named to the 
board of trustees of the Hospital for Special Surgery 
in New York. She is executive vice president and 
general counsel of Thomson Reuters and is responsi- 
ble for the legal and regulatory affairs functions of 
the company and its subsidiaries. 
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Laura Carkener Dail ’87 has edited Trw/y Yours, 
a book about the rewards and complexities of child 

adoption. She works as a literary agent and lives in 

New York. 


Maurice Oliver Green ’88, J.D. 91 has re- 
ceived the 2011 Bob Grossman Leadership in 
School Communications Award, given by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association for his 
work as superintendent of Guilford County Schools 
in Greensboro. 


Lisa Girand Lawson ’89 has been appointed by 
the California State Bar to serve on the executive 
committee of the bar's Labor and Employment Law 
Section. She is the cofounder of a women-owned 
boutique law firm in San Francisco and specializes 
in employment and real-estate law. 


1990s 


Heather Harding Howard 90 was appointed 
lecturer in public affairs at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs. She also directs the university's State 
Health Reform Assistance Network, an initiative 
providing technical assistance to states implement- 
ing the Affordable Care Act. 


Mark L. Reuss M_B.A. 90 has been named to the 
Cranbook Educational Community Board of 
Trustees in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. He is president 





Reginald Alan Chambers ’98 


White House Fellow 


Sa 2011-12 White House Fel- 
low, Reggie Chambers Is 
Spending a year working 
alongside high-ranking 
members of the Obama adminis- 
tration. It’s the latest in a long line 
of accomplishments for Chambers, 
who has worked as a corporate 
lawyer, investment executive, and 
adjunct professor of entrepreneur- 


ship and small business. 

“Just two generations ago, | had 
grandparents with no more than a 
seventh-grade education, and now 
| have an opportunity to serve the 
country in the White House,” says 
Chambers. “Education allowed my 
mom to overcome the barriers of a 
once-segregated Alabama and my 
dad to rise above the challenges of 
inner-city Detroit. My mom eventu- 
ally earned her doctorate in educa- 
tion at the age of fifty-five. | have 
tried to follow my parents’ example 
by having a career where | am con- 
sistently challenged and learning.” 

At Duke, Chambers majored in 
political science, minored in Span- 
ish, and earned a certificate in mar- 
kets and management studies. He 
earned a law degree from Harvard 


University and began his profes- 
sional career as a corporate lawyer 
before transitioning to banking, 
working as a vice president with 
Citi Investment Banking. More re- 
cently, he was an investment exec- 
utive in New York and London with 
3i Group, a $20 billion international 
investment firm, where he helped 
found and lead its North American 


infrastructure team. He’s also 
taught classes at Brooklyn College, 
using his teaching salary to fund 
the class’ business-plan competi- 
tion. And he’s served on the trustee 
boards of the Graduate Center of 
CUNY, the Bogliasco Foundation in 
Italy, and the Teachers Network. 
Through the White House Fel- 
lows program, Chambers works 
with the National Economic Council, 
an agency that coordinates the na- 
tion’s economic policy and gathers 
policy advice around housing, in- 
frastructure, small-business, en- 
ergy, and tax matters. The Fellows 
program was created in 1964 by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to 
provide midcareer leaders firsthand 
experience with the workings of 
the federal government. Its goal is 
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to encourage active citizenship and 
a lifelong commitment to service. 
Primary-care physician Kisha Green 
Davis 00 is also a member of the 
current class of Fellows, serving in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Each citizen has an obligation 
to do his or her part to improve our 
communities in order to make cer- 
tain our nation will be a better 
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place for future generations,” 
Chambers says. “My family seized 
opportunities so that each succes- 
sive generation has been able to 
take our family to new heights. | 
have a two-year-old daughter, and 
| feel an obligation to do my part to 
ensure she will have even greater 
opportunities available to her than | 
have had. 

“If every citizen takes it upon 
themselves to lend whatever time 
and talents they have toward im- 
proving our communities, | have no 
doubt that the notion of the Ameri- 
can Dream will be attainable for fu- 
ture generations.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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of General Motors North America, prior to which 


he served as vice president of engineering 


David L.S. Morales ‘91 led a 15-person team in 
che first implanc of an artificial heart for a pediatric 
pacient at Texas Children’s Hospital in Houston in 
March. A pediatric cardiovascular surgeon, he is 
also director of mechanical circulation support at 


the hospital 
EPR 20th Reunion April 20-22, 2012 


Richard Alfonsi B.S.1 
global online media sales at Google. He lives in 
Portola Valley, Calif., with his wife, Letitia Utley 
Alfonsi ‘92, and their three children 


93 is vice pre sident of 


Todd D. Verdun 93 has received tenure from 
the Washington & Jefferson College in Washing- 
ton, Pa. He joined the faculty as an assistant profes- 
sor of English in 2005 after receiving his doctorate 


from UNC-CH 


David S. Wasik B.S.E. ‘93 has been named the 
vice president of operations for HOPE International, 
a nonprofit based in Lancaster, Pa., focused on alle- 
viating poverty in Africa, Asia, Eastern Europe, and 
the Caribbean. Previously, he was senior vice presi- 
dent for risk operations at Capital One Financial. 


Barbara Elizabeth Will Ph.D. ‘93 has pub- 
lished Unlikely Collaboration: Gertrude Stein, Bernard 
Fay, and the Vichy Dilemma (Columbia University 
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Press). She is a professor of English at Dartmouth 
College and writes extensively on modernist litera- 
cure and culture 


Ashley Koff '95 has coauthored Mom Energy: A 
Simple Plan to Live Fully Charged. She is a registered 
dietician and the resident nutritionist for the CW 
Network's Shedding for the Wedding and Lifetime 
network's Love Handles. She lives in Venice, Calif, 


Donald D. Kranbuehl "95 has won a 2011 Na- 
tional ALA CAE Design Award for his work as the 
lead design architect for the Park Shops, an adap- 
tive reuse project at N.C. State University. He is an 
associate at PBC+L and an adjunct professor at 

N.C. State. 


Danyelle Freeman 96 has published Try This: 
Traveling the Globe Without Leaving the Table 
(Ecco/HarperCollins). She is a food writer and blog- 
ger (restaurantgirl.com) and lives in New York 


Michael P. Milham 96 has been named the 
founding director of the Child Mind Institute's 
Center for the Developing Brain in New York. He 
founded the International Neuroimaging Data- 
Sharing Initiative, which recruits researchers inter- 
nationally to share data sets, with the goal of 
encouraging interdisciplinary collaboration and ac- 
celerated research around issues such as attention- 
deficit hyperactivity disorder. 
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Rodney J. Sanders '98 has been selected as one 
of The Network Journal's “40 Under Forty” for 2011. 
The Network Journal is the New York tri-state maga- 
zine for black professionals, corporate executives, 
and small-business owners. He is the global human 
health Sigma leader for Merck & Co. in the 
Philadelphia area. 


Dana Meredith Seshens '98 has been elected 
partner at Davis Polk & Wardwell. She is a member 
of the litigation department, where she specializes 
in complex commercial litigation, securities class 
actions, and bankruptcy litigation. She recently rep- 
resented Sterling Equities and the owners of the 
New York Mets. She lives in New York. 


Christopher James Ayers '99 has been ap- 
pointed to the North Carolina Environmental Man- 
agement Commission for a two-year term. He is a 
partner in the Raleigh office of Poyner Spruill, 
where he specializes in public utilities, environmen- 
tal, land use, renewable energy, and appellate law. 


MARRIAGES: Thomas B. Langan 95 to 
Katie Lee Huston on April 17, 2011. Residence: 
King, N.C.... Rasheed A. Wiggins 99, 
M.B.A. 10 to Kimberly Nicole Holmes ‘02 on 
June 4, 2011. Residence: Cincinnati. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Susan Helen Temple '93 and Robert T. Fea- 
gin '96 on June 14, 2011. Named Helen Terrell 
Feagin...First child and daughter to Evan M. 
Katz '94 and Bridget M. Katz on Feb. 21, 2011. 
Named Kira Alexandra. ..Twins, second son and first 
daughter, to Adelie Oakley Barry '95 and Jef- 
frey M. Barry on June 9, 2011. Named Carter Jeffrey 
and Brooke Fredericka...Second child and first 
daughter to Damon P. Goode '95 and Danielle 
Spenner Goode on Dec. 26, 2010. Named Josephine 
Jayne...Second child and son to Erica Berg 
Gavin '96 and Douglas W. Gavin on July 30, 2011. 
Named Elias Joshua... Twins, first daughters, to 
Vikas J. Patel 96, M.D. ‘00, HS ’04 and Neha G. 
Patel on March 3, 2011. Named Anya and Mila... 
First child and daughter to Elizabeth Urbauer 
Brown 97 and Jeremy Brown on May 5, 2011. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth...First child and daughter to 
Alex S. Gordon '98 and Samantha Lauren Mazo 
on June 10, 2011. Named Hannah Darcie Gordon... 
Twins, first sons, co Calvin C. Wilder "98 and 
Jenny Wilder on June 2, 2011. Named Courtland 
Cato and Clifford Richard...Second child and first 
daughter to Jennifer Borenstein Zola 98 and 
Brian Zola on April 13, 2011. Named Sydney 
Dawn...Third child and first daughter to Brooke 
Shirey Mackay '99 and Brent Mackay on July 15, 
2011. Named Morgan Taylor...Third child and sec- 
ond son to Brooke Byrne Wagner '99 and 
Jason Wagner on Noy. 16, 2010. Named Colton 
Swift...First child and son to Thomas W. 
Williamson ‘99 and Raffaela Sabato on Noy. 17, 
2010. Named Alexander Webber Williamson. 


2000s 


Paul J. Sebold B.S.E. '00 received the Interna- 
tional Affairs Excellence Award for his efforts to 
build, sustain, expand, and guide international rela- 
tionships for the Air Force. He recently graduated 
from the George and Carol Olmstead Foundation, 
which sponsors active-duty military officers in a 
two-year graduate program overseas. 


Emil J. Eisenhardt '01 has been hired by 
Google as a cinematographer for the company’s film 
and video enterprise, Studio G. His work ranges 
from Web commercials and YouTube events to 
product demonstrations and Android mobile phone 
commercials. He lives in Mountain View, Calif. 
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Kerry Watson Cabri ‘(02 has earned her master’s 
degree in musical education from the University of 
Colorado-Boulder. She is a music teacher at the 
Achievement First Crown Heights charter elemen- 
tary school in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Katherine Kiefhaber Elliott ‘02 has started a 
business in New York called ThRedHeads, a cloth- 
ing line of men’s special-occasion and wedding 
tuxedo shirts. 


Ken J. Walden M.Div. '02 has been promoted to 
the rank of major in the Air Force Reserve. He is 
the senior pastor of First United Methodist Church 
of Lakewood, Calif. 


Melissa Bird-Vogel Wilkes ‘02 recently com- 
pleted her master’s of communication in digital 
media from the University of Washington and now 
works at Microsoft in digital merchandising. She 
lives in Kirkland, Wash. 


Cassandra Arh Taing Ching '03 has been 
named senior counsel for business and legal affairs at 


MTV Networks in New York. 


Gloria Maria Borges '04 has started www.won- 
derglo.com, a blog about her experience fighting 
stage IV colon cancer (now in remission). She has 
launched a three-on-three basketball tournament and 
silent auction to help raise money for her oncologist’s 
clinical trials and for the Washington-based advocacy 
group Fight Colorectal Cancer. She is an associate in 
the Los Angeles office of O'Melveny & Myers. 


John W. Parks II 04 has graduated from the 
N.C. State College of Veterinary Medicine and es- 
tablished Iron Will Mobile Veterinary Services, a 
large-animal practice based in Chapel Hill. 


Hillary Underwood Tanton ‘04 has been se- 
lected to receive the Wal-Mart/WIFLE Leadership 
Award-International Award by the Women in Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement Foundation. She is a special 
agent for the U.S. Department of State’s Bureau of 
Diplomatic Security, stationed at the U.S. Embassy 
in Athens, Greece, as an assistant regional security 
officer. 


Crystal Renee Sanders '05 has received her 
Ph.D. in history from Northwestern University and 
has joined the Africana Research Center at Pennsylva- 
nia State University as a postdoctoral research fellow. 


Sujay Kansagra M.D. '06 published Everything I 
Learned in Medical School Besides the Book Stuff. This 
past spring, he completed his pediatric neurology 
training at Duke Medical Center. 


Kristi Joy Upson-Saia Ph.D. '06 has published 
Early Christian Dress: Gender, Virtue, and Authority 
(Routledge Studies in Ancient History). The book 
explores clothing in the early days of Christianity 
and how it shaped identity, sparked rivalries, and 
expressed itself in terms of masculinity and femi- 
ninity. She lives in Los Angeles, where she teaches 
religion at Occidental College. 
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Olympic hopeful: Muhammad, second from left, with the U.S. national team at the 2010 World Championships in Paris. 


lbtihaj Muhammad ’07 


Making her point in fencing 


btihaj Muhammad played a 
wide range of sports during her 
youth, including tennis, softball, 
volleyball, and track. But be- 
cause of her Muslim faith, she fre- 
quently modified her uniforms to 
be less revealing. When she 
learned that her New Jersey high 
school had a fencing team, it pro- 
vided a way for her to satisfy her 
competitive instincts without com- 
promising her desire to dress mod- 
estly in accordance with her faith. 
“One of the reasons | became a 
fencer was the attraction to the 
long pants, jacket, and mask,” she 
says. “For the first time in any 
sport, | was able to wear the same 
uniform as my teammates.” 
Muhammad took to the sport 
quickly, switching from epée to 
Saber when she was sixteen. 
“What | found so appealing about 
Saber was how fast-paced it was in 
comparison to the other weapons,” 
she says. “Unlike epée, saber is a 
right-of-way weapon, which 
means that the fencer must take 
certain actions to score a point. It 
requires agility, quick footwork, 
and strategy.” 
Muhammad had all three to 
Spare, and as team captain, led her 


high-school squad to two state ti- 
tles. While she was at Duke, she 
won the Junior National Champi- 
onship in the women’s saber divi- 
sion at the Junior Olympics. She 
was a three-time All-American, but 
says that her game really took off 
in 2009, when she began to work 
with fencer and personal coach 
Akhi Spencer-El, who competed in 
the 2000 Olympics. In two years, 
Muhammad’s world ranking went 
from 212 to 11. 

“For the first time in my career, | 
am being trained to fence tacti- 
cally,’ says Muhammad. “| view the 
Sport in a different way, similar to a 
game of chess. There are so many 
options, but tactically you must 
know when to make the right 
move, which sometimes means 
losing a point to score two.” 

Now in training for the 2012 
Olympic Games, Muhammad could 
become the first U.S. woman to 
compete at the Olympics in a hijab. 
“People’s reaction to seeing an 
African-American Muslim fencer 
varies, she says. “Sometimes 
they’re apprehensive, but most 
times they’re curious. When | first 
began competing on the interna- 
tional stage, I’m not sure anyone 
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would have guessed | was compet- 
ing for the United States. As diverse 
as our country is, the U.S. fencing 
team does not adequately repre- 
sent the various ethnic groups liv- 
ing in the U.S. It is not easy being 
different from everyone else, both 
racially and religiously. | am often 
inundated with questions regard- 
ing my religion or my hijab, often- 
times from my own teammates.” 

As an athlete, Muhammad 
has travelled all over the world, 
including a study-abroad experi- 
ence in Morocco in 2006. She says 
that being different from the rest 
of her teammates can be difficult 
depending on where she is com- 
peting, but that she considers It 
her duty and honor to pave the 
way for other religious and ethnic 
minorities. 

“Fencing has taught me so 
much about myself and what | am 
capable of. | want to be an example 
for minority and Muslim youth that 
anything Is possible with persever- 
ance. | want them to know that 
nothing should ever hinder them 
from achieving their goals—not 
race, religion, or gender.” 


—Bridget Booher 
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Amy Elliott DeWitte M.Div. (08 was ordained 
an elder in the United Methodist Church in June 

by Bishop William Willimon, former dean of Duke 


Chapel, in Huntsville, Ala 


Jessica Waifong Wong M.Div ‘09 has been 
awarded a North American Doctoral Fellowship by 
the Fund for Theological Education, an ecumenical 
organization that supports pastoral ministry and 


che ologic al S¢ holarship 


MARRIAGES: Melissa Brook Bird-Vogel 
‘02 to Reid L. Wilkes on July 18, 2010. Residence: 
Kirkland, Wash....Ben V. Elliott ‘02 co 
Katherine Anne Kiefhaber ‘(2 on March 15, 
008. Residence: Maplewood, N.J....Dustin 
Heldman B.S.E£. ‘02 to Tammy Frankel on July 
10, 2011. Residence: Cleveland...Kimberly 
Nicole Holmes ‘02 to Rasheed A. Wiggins 
‘99, M.B.A.'10 on June 4, 2011. Residence: 
Cincinnati...Katherine Toni Silton ‘02 to 
Roger Williams on Nov. 13, 2010. Residence: 
Amy Tierney ‘(2 to Christopher 
Hayes on Aug. 21, 2010. Residence: Brooklyn, 
N.Y....Tomoharu Uchiyama ‘02 to Shu 
Ying Kwan ‘03 on May 23, 2011. Residence: 
Pittsburgh...Kerry Elizabeth Watson ‘(2 to 
Brien Cabri on May 30, 2010. Residence: Brook- 
lyn, N.Y....Julie Wakefield Smith 03 to 
Bryan R. Luker on April 9, 2011. Residence: San 
Francisco...Michele Blair Lanham ‘04 to 
Raphael Louie on March 26, 2011. Residence: 
Lebanon, N.H....Barbara Elyse Luxenberg 
‘OS to Adam Libove on June 26, 2011. Residence: 


Greensboro 


New York...Brian E. Rafkin ‘05 co Elizabeth 
Stone Levine '06 on Oct. 23, 2010. Residence: 


Washington...Kunal D. Kothari ‘06 to 


Deepika Mittal ‘06 on April 2, 2011. Residence: 


Baltimore...John M. Miller ‘06 to E. Ashley 
Conlan on May 7, 2011. Residence: New York 
Erika LaTonya Collins ‘07 to Alex Cravanas on 
April 9, 2011. Residence: Louisville, Ky....Jes- 
sica Lauren Goodyear ‘07 to Evan M. 
Wisser ‘09 on Aug. 14, 2010. Residence: 
Boston...Justin D. Hilliard B.S.E. '07 to Kelly 
Rose on July 17, 2011. Residence: Charlottesville, 
Va....Kari Lynn Riddles ‘07 to Mark A. Richey 
on July 30, 2011. Residence: McLean, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Beth 
Kirshenbaum Grosland ‘00 and Jason C. 
Grosland '99 on July 17, 2011. Named Abigail 


Joy...First child and son to Dara Alpert 


Lieberman ‘0! and Michael W. Lieberman 
‘01 on May 17, 2011. Named Cameron Alpert... 
Second child and first son to Alexandrea 
Haskell Young ‘01 and Kent T. Young B.S.E. 
‘Ol on March 11, 2011. Named West David...First 
child and son to Lisa Rauenzahn Betz BS. ‘02 
and Jeremy Betz on Nov. 12, 2010. Named Finley 
Adam...First child and daughter to Michael C. 
Disharoon '02 and Kelly Stanfield Disharoon on 
Noy. 29, 2010. Named Phoebe Janae... First 
daughter and first son to Catalina Saldarriaga 
Haaga (2 and Paul G. Haaga III on March 15, 
2010, and June 1, 2011. Named Sienna Baye and 
Paul Grayson...First child and son to Kristen 
Kneier Hill '02 and Matthew Hill on July 3, 
2011. Named Charles Byron...Second child and 
first son to Jennifer Dhatt Hughes ‘(2 and 


Brendan J. Hughes on Feb. 24, 2011. Named 
William Dhate...Firse child and daughter to Julie 
Michelle Linton ‘(02 and Stephan G. Pill on Jan. 
28, 2011. Named Bianca Evalie Pill...First child 
and son to Anna Stroman Rittgers ‘02 and 
David H. Rittgers on April 4, 2010. Named James 
Preston...Firse child and daughter to Brooke 
Heerwald Steiner '()3 and Jeremy Steiner on 
July 6, 2011. Named Annabelle Laurel. ..Second 
child and first son to Elizabeth Boswell Falke 
‘04 and Kurt T. Falke on May 3, 2011. Named 
Charles Wade...First child and daughter to Liezel 
Ann Thompson ‘05 and Mark R. Thompson on 
June 22, 2011. Named Lily Ann...Firse child and 
daughter to Edward C. Kung A.M. '08 and 
Kalou Cheong M.Eng.M.'10 on Feb. 18, 2011. 
Named Elizabeth Yijia Kung. 


2010s 


Huy Q. Ngo ’10 has joined Merisel Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Coloredge New York-Los Angeles, a mar- 
keting and branding firm. He lives in New York. 


Walter Joseph Cantwell M.Div ‘11 is pastor 
at Point Hope United Methodist Church in Mount 
Pleasant, S.C. Previously, he was the ministerial in- 
tern at St. John’s Church in Aiken, S.C. 


MARRIAGE: Michael Worsman ‘10 to 
Annie Leigh Kinney ‘11 on June 25, 2011. 


Residence: Durham. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Kalou 
Cheong M.Eng.M. '10 and Edward C. Kung 
A.M. '08 on Feb. 18, 2011. Named Elizabeth Yijia. 
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Deaths 


Robert H. Midgett 35, L '37 of Nags Head, 
N.C., on June 23, 2011. He was a manager of Dare 
Country ABC stores and served as mayor of Manteo, 
N.C. He is survived by a sister. 


William B. Renfrow A.M. ’35, Ph.D. ’37 of 
Oberlin, Ohio, on Dec. 10, 2010. 


Charles Holt Young ’35, LL.B. '38 of Raleigh, 
on July 4, 2011. He founded Young Moore and 
Henderson in 1954 and received the Joseph Branch 
Professionalism Award in 1997. He was a lifelong, 
dedicated member of Edenton Street United 
Methodist Church. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, including Carolyn Y. Storey '71; seven 
grandchildren, including Eric M. Storey '96; and 
15 great-grandchildren. 


Sara Duckett Pickard 37 of Charlotte, on May 
30, 2011. During World War II, she invented cot- 
ton leather, which was used to make boot soles for 
soldiers. She is survived by five grandchildren and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Virginia “Bobbie” Burns M.D. 38 
of Asheville, N.C., on June 30, 2011. She was the 
second woman to earn a medical degree from Duke 
and maintained a private practice as a psychiatrist. 
She was also the medical director of the Wellspring 
Counseling Service in Hendersonville. She is sur- 
vived by her nieces and nephews. 


Ruth Parnell Hoffman M.Ed. '38 of Hender- 
son, Ney., on Sept. 23, 2009. 


Richard W.M. Ritter '38 of Dallas, Pa., on April 
11, 2011. 


Douglass R. Roesch '38 of Red Hook, N.Y., on 
June 2, 2011. He served as a lieutenant junior grade 
in the Navy during World War II. He spent most of 
his career working at banks as a real-estate appraiser, 
including as vice president of Suburbia Federal Say- 
ings and Loan in Garden City, N.Y. He was a na- 
tional board member of the Leukemia Society of 
America and president of its Long Island chapter. 
He is survived by three daughters, eight grandchil- 
dren, and 19 great-grandchildren. 


Lottie J. Brewer Sapp R.N. '38, B.S.N. °39 of 
Biltmore Forest, N.C., on July 5, 2011. She di- 
rected the public-health program in Concord, N.C., 
and worked as a specialist in maternal and child 
care. She also served as PTA president at several 
local schools. She is survived by a son, James 
Stephen Sapp ‘68, M.Div. 71, Ph.D. 75; a 
daughter, Nancy Lorena “Swa” Sapp 76; 
and six grandchildren, including grandsons 

David B. Sapp ‘01 and Eric M. Sapp M.PP. 
02, M. Div. ’02. 


Robert H. Melson °39 of Wyomissing, Pa., on 
May 22, 2011. He began his career as a CPA at Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers & Montgomery (now Pricewa- 
terhouseCoopers). In 1946, he joined Carpenter's 
Technology Corp., where he worked until retire- 
ment, eventually joining the board of directors. He 
is survived by his daughter, Janet L. Melson ’67. 


Robert V. Campbell M.D. '40 of Hagerstown, 
Md., on Nov. 18, 2009. He served in the Army for 
four years, stationed in Jamaica and the Panama 
Canal Zone. He was a member emeritus of the Med- 
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ical Faculty of Maryland and served as its president 
in 1965. He was also a delegate to the American 
Medical Association for 18 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Wanda; two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Archibald Sereno Ray Jr. 40 of Zebulon, 
N.C., on June 13, 2011. For 37 years, he worked as 
an electrical engineer for Southern Bell, now known 
as AT&T. After his retirement, he served as presi- 
dent of his local chapter of the Rotary Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Blanche; a daughter; a son; 
three grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Raymond C. Blackman 41 of Durham, on 
July 2, 2011. He was drafted into the Army in 
1941 and served in Great Britain and Japan during 
World War II. He was president of the Buffalo Food 
Brokers Association and the Buffalo Grocery Manu- 
facturers Association in New York. He also spent 

15 years as a member of the National Food Brokers 
Association, including a stint as its chair. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lucile; three sons; three daugh- 
ters; 17 grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


James Author Ford °41 of Winter Park, Fla., 
on Aug. 29, 2011. He served in the Army on Saipan 
during World War II before earning his medical de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins. In Winter Park, he prac- 
ticed internal medicine for 34 years. He was also a 
member of the Orange County Medical Society, 
Florida Medical Association, and American Medical 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Anna; two 
step sons; a daughter; two sons; three granddaugh- 
ters; three great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie Elizabeth Peale A.M. ’41 of 
Charleston, S.C., on April 28, 2011. Her master’s 
thesis at Duke, The Charleston Literary Renaissance, 
The Golden Years: 1920-1933, was published as a 
book. She taught English at all levels, from elemen- 
tary school to college, and was initiated into the 
Beta chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, an honors so- 
ciety for women in the field of education. A painter, 
she served as president of the Charleston Artists’ 
Guild on two occasions, in 1977 and again in 1987. 


Frank M. “Bud” Smith Jr. '41 of Doylestown, 
Pa., on June 21, 2011. After graduating from Duke, 
he served as a Navy commander of a mine sweep 
during World War II. An active member of his 
church, he broadcast the services to those who could 
not attend. He is survived by two daughters, a sister, 
four grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Emily Cottingham Stuart '41 of Blacksburg, 
Va., on June 14, 2011. Active in the civil rights 
movement, she was also a founder and executive di- 
rector of the YMCA at Virginia Tech, where she 
oversaw the creation of the Y’s thrift shop, crafts fair, 
and volunteerism and leadership-development pro- 
grams. She is survived by her husband, Bob; a son; a 
daughter; a brother, William T. “Tom” Cot- 
tingham Jr. '37; a sister-in-law, Farrar Bab- 
cock Cottingham ‘40; and three grandchildren. 


Allen C. Edens Jr. 42, M.R.E. ’48 of Fayet- 
teville, N.C., on Nov. 24, 2010. He is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, two sisters, six grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Graham Rex Madison M.Ed. 42 of Winston- 
Salem, on June 1, 2011. He was a public-school 
teacher, coach, and principal. He also served as ex- 
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ecutive vice president of Mocksville Savings and 
Loan, was part owner of Mocksville Builders Sup- 
ply, and chaired the Davie County Board of Educa- 
tion. He was awarded the Order of the Long Leaf 
Pine. He is survived by two daughters, five grand- 
children, 12 great-grandchildren, and a great- 
great-granddaughter. 


Walter S. Matthews Jr. 42, M.D. '44 of Pitts- 
burg, Calif., on June 27, 2009. At Duke, he was a 
member of the Navy V-12 program. He is survived 


by a son, Walter S. Matthews III 66. 


Robert A. Wilson '42 of Biloxi, Miss., on June 
7, 2011. He was a captain and paratrooper in the 
Marine Corps and received the Purple Heart for his 
participation in the Battle of Iwo Jima. He was a 
special agent in the FBI, working in Seattle, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and Biloxi and later was a 
private investigator. 


Robert A. Gross '43 of High Point, N.C., on 
June 10, 2011. A member of the Duke basketball 
team, he played in the first game in what is now 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. After graduating, he 
served in the Army during World War II. He 
owned a lumber business, Gross Veneer Sales, where 
he worked for more than 50 years. He is survived by 
four children, a sister, nine grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Kenneth L. Chelsey '44 of Barnstable, Mass., on 
June 18, 2011. He was a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps and served in the Pacific theater from 
1944 to 1945, touring Saipan, Guam, and Oki- 
nawa. Survivors include his wife, Marlene; a son; a 
daughter; a stepdaughter; grandchildren; and great- 
grandchildren. 


William C. Ingham ‘44 of York Harbor, Maine, 
on June 3, 2011. He served in the Navy during 
World War I. He also played professional baseball 
in Raleigh and in Hartford, Conn. He was a former 
vice president of United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co. and of Concord General Life Insurance Co. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son, and two 
grandchildren. 


Sylvia Smith Moore '44 of Tryon, N.C., on 
March 20, 2011. She played the lead role in numer- 
ous Tryon Little Theater productions and was in- 
volved with multiple civic organizations. She is 
survived by her husband, Tom; a son; five daugh- 
ters; a sister, Margaret Smith Knopp ‘46; 10 
grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Max G. Warren ‘44 of Raleigh, on July 9, 2011. 
He is survived by three daughters; a brother, Joel 
B. Warren ’62; a sister-in-law, Francine Diane 
Barth 72; seven grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Cornelia Thompson “Connie” Claris ‘46 of 
Hendersonville, N.C., on June 19, 2011. She wrote 
for the Times-News in Hendersonville and was a 
member of the Junior Welfare and Junior Women’s 
clubs. She also worked as a career counselor in 
Durham and Hendersonville. She is survived by 
three sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Willa “Bill” Church Koran 46 of Tifton, Ga., 
on May 12, 2011. She was a caseworker and volun- 
teer for the Red Cross and later became vice chair of 
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the Coweta County Red Cross. She also taught Sun 
day school and volunteered in hospital ministry in 
Tifton. She is survived by her husband, Frank; four 
sons, including William D. Koran '76; three 


granddaughcers; and a grandson 


Nancy Lineberry Matthews R.N. 46 of Cary, 
N.C., on June 30, 2011, She served as a member of 
the Cadet Nurse Corps during World War II before 
joining the scatt of Wake Memorial Hospital's satellite 
facilicy in Apex in 1964. She retired to Oak Island, 
where she served as captain of the town’s Rescue Squad 
and was involved with the First Baptist Church's 
music and missions programs. She is survived by four 
daughters, three sons, three sisters, a brother, nine 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Theodore J. Pappas 46 of Coral Gables, Fla., 
on July 6, 2011. He worked as a branch manager in 
the Keyes Co. before becoming its chair. He was ac- 
tive in such groups as United Way, First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Miami, and the Miami Chamber of 
Commerce. He is survived by his wife, Marie; three 
children; two stepdaughters; and 18 grandchildren. 


Arthur E. Strickman ‘46 of Rancho Mirage, 
Calif., on June 9, 2011. 


Carolyn Johnson Cowell 47 of Staunton, Va., 
on June 9, 2011. She was a licensed practical nurse. 
She is survived by her husband, Marvin; a daughter; 
two sons; a sister; eight grandchildren; and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


John J. Donoghue ‘47, A.M. ‘48 of Tinton 
Falls, N.J., on May 14, 2011. During World War 
II, he was a Navy aviator. He was the executive di- 
rector for the Arc of Monmouth County, a nonprofit 
organization for people with mental disabilities and 
their families. He is survived by a son, a daughter, 
and two granddaughters. 


Manton R. Frierson Jr. M.F. “47 of Columbia, 
S.C., on July 7, 2011. He served in the Army during 
World War II and joined the Reserve in 1947. He 
was a member of the U.S. Postal Service until 1996. 
He is survived by his wife, Lillian; five sons; a daugh- 
ter; 1S grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Joe A. Gandy M.F. 47 of Millersville, Pa., on 
May 21, 2011. He served in the Marine Corps and 
worked for Armstrong World Industries as a re- 
search scientist, developing flooring and building 
products. Survivors include nieces and nephews. 


Virginia Lott Holley R.N. 47, B.S.N. '47 of 
Aiken, S.C., on March 6, 2011. She was a nurse at 
Aiken County Hospital before working at the Aiken 
County health department as the district nursing 
director for 33 years. She is survived by a daughter, 
a son, a sister, and five grandchildren. 


Mary Saum Jenks °47 of Tucson, Ariz., on July 
7, 2011. She was an active member of the Episcopal 
Church, serving as choir director at St. Mary’s 
Whitechapel in Lively, Va., and as a member of the 
Diocese of Virginia. She is survived by a son and a 
brother 


Eugene A. Madlon B.S.E.E. ‘47 of Raleigh, on 
June 17, 2011. He enlisted in the Navy during 
World War II as part of the V-12 program. He 
spent his 42-year career working for IBM, rising to 
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the position of project manager in Armonk, N.Y. 
He was a lifetime member of the Instituce of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; three daughters; two sons; five 
stepchildren; and eight grandchildren. 


Grady B. Stott 47, J.D. 52 of Gastonia, N.C., 
on June 25, 2011. He was a senior partner at Stott, 
Hollowell, Palmer & Windham and practiced law 
for almost 60 years. He was a member of North Car- 
olina State Board of Conservation and Development, 


the North Carolina Bar Association General Practice 


Hall of Fame, and the American College of Trial 
Lawyers. He is survived by his wife, Mays Beal 
Stott 53; two daughters; three sisters; a brother; 
and six grandchildren. 


W. Irene Wittwer R.N. 47, B.S.N. '47 of Thun, 
Switzerland, on March 6, 2011. Survivors include 
her husband, Fritz; a son; and a daughter. 


Walter E. Barrett 48 of Greenville, S.C., on 
July 4, 2011. He was a B-26 pilot in the Air Force 
during World War Il and spent 35 years with 
Cluett Peabody, a clothing manufacturing company, 
before retiring. He is survived by his wife, Daphne; 
two sons; a daughter; and seven grandchildren. 


Archie |. Barron III 48 of Columbia, S.C., on 
June 15, 2011. He was in the Army during World 
War II and fought at the Battle of the Bulge. He 
worked in insurance sales and had a 20-year career 
with the South Carolina Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department. He was president of the Five Points 
Kiwanis Club. He is survived by his wife, Kathryn; 
three sons; five grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Howard E. Bell Jr. 48 of Bonita Springs, Fla., 
on June 13, 2011. He worked in the banking indus- 
try most of his life, starting as a national bank ex- 
aminer and eventually becoming the president and 
CEO of JPMorganChase Bank. He also held posi- 
tions in several other organizations, including the 
American Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and the 
United Way campaign. He is survived by his wife, 
Nadine; two sons; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Samuel A. Garland ‘48 of Fitzgerald, Ga., on 
May 24, 2011. He was a staff sergeant in the Army 
Air Cops during World War II and owned Stone 
Independent Oil Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Eugenia Stone Garland "49; three daughters; 
a son; three grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
children. 


Marjorie Coldwell Hale “48 of Wenham, 
Mass., on June 7, 2011. She spent much of her life 
tutoring challenged children in Chappaqua, N.Y. 
She is survived by her husband, L. Gordon Hale 
Jr. 45; three daughters; a son; and seven grand- 
children. 


Nancy Hunter Hern B.S.N. ‘48, R.N. °48 of 
Raleigh, on March 18, 2010. She served for 23 years 
as a foreign missionary in the Middle East. She also 
worked as an ESL teacher and tutor. She is survived 
by two daughters, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


George J. Sanders Jr. 48 of Atlanta, on May 
16, 2011. He served in the Army in World War II. 
After the war, he began his banking career with 
Dorn Banking Co., later becoming its president. He 


was an active philanthropist who supported many 
local, national, and international causes. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter and ewo brothers. 


Kenneth Morris Thomas B.D. '48 of Raleigh, 
on Feb. 5, 2009. 


Wanda Slaybaugh Boardman B.S.N. '49 of 
Honolulu, on April 27, 2010, 


William B. Fleming ‘49 of Ravenswood, W.Va., 
on July 6, 2011. He received a Bronze Star and a 
Purple Heart during World War I, prior to his 
graduation from Duke. He was a production super- 
visor and retired from Kaiser Aluminum in 1982 
after 28 years of service. He served on the 
Ravenswood City Council and was on the planning 
and zoning commission for 20 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Rowena; four sons; one daughter; a 
brother; a sister; 11 grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Lillie M. Henson B.S.N.Ed. ’49 of Landrum, 
S.C., on June 9, 2011. She served in the Army 
Nurse Corps as a first lieutenant during World War 
II at Camp Croft. She worked as a nurse and taught 
nursing at the Veterans Hospital until her retire- 
ment in 1979. She is survived by a brother. 


Grace Walter Holloway ‘49 of Amarillo, Texas, 
on June 25, 2011. She worked as a physical thera- 
pist at the Children’s Rehabilitation Center in 
Amarillo. She also volunteered for Meals on Wheels 
and at the Craig Retirement Center, using her dogs 
for pet therapy. She is survived by two daughters, a 
son, and seven grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Barrett Pharr ‘49 of Mobile, Ala., 
on June 22, 2011. She was a member of the Mobile 
Junior League and several mystic societies. She is 
survived by two daughters, five grandsons, and two 
great-granddaughters. 


Robert W. Scisco B.S.EE. '49 of Oakhurst, 
N.J., on June 1, 2011. After serving in World War 
II, he became the president of Electric Construction 
Corp. in Long Branch, N.J. He was a member of 
IBEW and the National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation. He is survived by three sons, a daughter, 
a sister, 11 grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. 


Harold R. Anderson PT. Cert. '50 of York- 
town, Va., on May 31, 2011. A World War II vet- 
eran, he was a physiologist in the Air Force for 32 
years. He is survived by his wife, Mary; four daugh- 
ters; a son; 11 grandchildren; and several great- 
grandchildren. 


James R. Crook Jr. 50, B.D. 54 of Waynes- 
ville, N.C., on June 11, 2011. He served as past 
president of the Duke Divinity School’s National 
Alumni Council. He was a clergy member of the 
Florida Methodist Council for 43 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jean; two sons; three daughters; a 
sister; and 10 grandchildren. 


Robert V. Esposito ‘50 of Tamarac, Fla., on 
Nov. 14, 2010. 


Mary Whitehead Herring A.M: 50 of 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 20, 2011. She was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and worked as an administra- 
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tive assistance to a judge in the Social Security Ad 
ministration in Nashville. She is survived by two 


sons and three grandchildren 


Hollis Samuel Liggett MRI 
O11 
as a pastor at five Methodist churches in Tennessee 
Wich his wite, 


stand and a vending-machine business. The found 


10 of Memphis, 


Tenn., on June Blind since age ), he served 


he owned a successful concession 


ing editor of the Bras/le Pree Press, a national publi 
cation for the blind, he was also the first president 
of the Memphis Association of the Blind. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Margaret; five children; and four 


grandc hildre n 


Thomas Anderson Love II '50 of Raleigh, on 
Aug. 11, 2010. He served in the Navy during 
World War II 


and Firearms clerk until his retirement 


He worked as an Alcohol, Tobacco 
He was an 
active member of the Kiwanis Club. He is survived 
by his wife, Frances; a son; a daughter; and three 


grandchildren 


Berton E. Lyle Jr. 50 of Huntsville, Texas, on 
May 11, 2011. At Duke, he was a preseason All- 
American in football and lettered in baseball and 
basketball. From 1953 to 1956, he served in the Air 
Force, where he was named to the All-Air Force 
football team. An Olympic track coach for the U.S. 
team, he was inducted into the 2010 Hall of Fame 
Class of the U.S. Track and Field and Cross Country 
Coaches Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Eula; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Jackie O. Page ‘50 of Rockingham, N.C., on 
June 9, 2011. He served during World War II in the 
Army occupation of Japan. After graduating from 
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Duke Gardens. 
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A charitable contribution to the 
Gardens endowment is required, 
which may be part of estate plans. 
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“4 Memorial Garden 
Duke University, Box 90341 
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IMAGINE ... a garden of serenity, 
with exquisite plantings and shaded 


can gather and reflect, in the heart of 


Duke, he became an accountant with Bituminous Ca- 
sualty Insurance, working there uncil retirement. He 
was a York-Rite Mason and a Shriner for 50 years 


Earl J. Ross ‘50 of Durham, on July 4, 2011. He 
was born and raised in Durham and served in the 
Army as an auditor for the Judge Advocate General 
He later became president of the N.C. Association 
of Electric Company Cooperatives. He was an active 
member of Braggtown Baptist Church, where he 
taught Sunday school. He is survived by his wife, 
Susan 


Katherine M. Sours '50 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
on June 19, 2011. For more than 40 years, she 
worked as head of children’s services for the Fort 
Lauderdale/Broward County Public Library. She is 


survived by a son, a daughter, and a grandson. 


Elgiva Ruth Watson '50 of Fayetteville, N.C., 
on June 24, 2011. She was a professor and academic 
dean at St. Mary’s College in Raleigh in the ’70s 
and ‘80s. She volunteered at N.C. State University 
with the Encore Program for Lifelong Enrichment. 
She is survived by her husband, Penn T. Watson 
Jr. 50; a son; two daughters; three sisters; a 
brother; and seven grandchildren 


Doris P. Gordon M.R.E. ‘51 of Newton, N.C., 
on April 27, 2010. She was a teacher at Newton- 
Conover High School and was an active educator at 
her church. She is survived by her daughter. 


William F. Grossnickle '51 of Greenville, N.C., 
on July 1, 2011. He served during the Korean War, 
then worked for Western Electric and Blue Bell. He 
was a professor in the psychology department at 
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East Carolina College for 46 years, He is survived by 
his wife, Claire; five children, including Mark 
Grossnickle '84, M.D. '88 and Carol Anne 
Grossnickle '81; and nine grandchildren. 


Robert E. Klees ‘51 of San Diego, on June 16, 
2011, He was a pharmacist mate in the Navy. He 
was vice president of marketing for the film process- 
ing division at Twentieth Century Fox. After retir- 
ing in 1983, he volunteered with the San Diego 
police department's Retired Senior Volunteer Pa- 
crol, serving the community for 13 years. He was 
also a docent at the San Diego Air and Space Mu- 
seum. He is survived by his wife, Lynn; a son; a 
daughter; and three grandsons. 


James G. McMahon Jr. 51 of Greenville, Del., 
on May 17, 2011. He was owner and president of 
McMahon and Brothers Furniture and owned Peter 
Feinberg Furniture in Wilmington, Del. Survivors 
include two sons, sisters, and two grandchildren. 


Virginia Johnson Miller '51 of Murrysville, 
Pa., on March 28, 2011. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Meredith; three children; a brother; seven 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren; 


Olin S. Pugh A.M. ’51, Ph.D. '57 of Columbia, 
S.C., on June 18, 2011. He served in the Army 
Combat Engineering Batallion under Gen. Patton 
during World War II before receiving his degrees 
from Duke. He taught at the University of South 
Carolina and helped establish the university's South 
Carolina Bankers School. He is survived by his wife, 
Louise; two sons; a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Marianne Tuttle Sanders '51 of Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., on April 30, 2006. She is survived by 
her husband, George, and a daughter. 


Harry W. Anderson Jr. 53 of Houston, on May 
21, 2011. He was president of Anderson Petroleum 
Corp. and served as a deacon, elder, and Stephen 
minister at St. Philip Presbyterian Church. He is 
survived by his wife, Anne McElroy Anderson 
53; a daughter; a son; a brother; a sister; five grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Betty Gallagher Choquette '53 of Rutland, 
Vt., on June 2, 2011. She was employed by Sunset 
Home as a cook and did upholstery work. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Rutland; two daughters; a 
son; five stepchildren; a brother; four grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Max L. Barnhardt Jr. ‘54 of Winston-Salem, on 
May 31, 2011. He was a captain in the Air Force 
from 1954 to 1957 and worked at Merrill Lynch for 
18 years. He is survived by his wife, Helen; two 
daughters, including Fredrika Justesen 
Spencer Ph.D. ’10; a son, M. Lloyd Barnhardt 
Ill 86; a sister, Anne Barnhardt Mincey '52;: 
and three granddaughters. 


Richard Calvin Mockler Ph.D. 54 of Boulder, 
Colo., on April 11, 2011. He served in the Army 
Air Corps during World War II. At the National 
Bureau of Standards, he led the research team that 
developed the first atomic-beam clock. He later 
began a 27-year career as a physics professor at the 
University of Colorado. He is survived by two sons 
and a brother. 


Lemuel S. Blades III °55 of Elizabeth City, Va., 
on June 14, 2011. He began his career as law part- 
ner with his father in the law firm of Blades & 


Blades; he later became general counsel, then presi- 
dent, of Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. From the company’s merger with Century Link 
until his retirement in 1996, he served as political, 
business, and community liaison for an 11-county 
area. He is survived by two sons, a sister, and two 
granddaughters. 


Mollie Finkel Fridovich A.M. ’55 of Durham, 
on June 26, 2011. She was a volunteer teacher at 
Lenox Baker at Duke Medical Center. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Irwin Fridovich Ph.D. 
'55; two daughters, including Sharon Fridovich 
Freedman ’81; son-in-law Neil Freedman HS 
'93; two brothers; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Robert H. Luneberg ’55 of Mont Vernon, N.H., 
on May 9, 2011. He served as a Navy pilot until he 
was honorably discharged in 1959. He spent the ma- 
jority of his career working in the financial services 
industry. He is survived by his wife, Judith; a son; 
three daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Donald E. Saunders Jr. M.D. 55 of Columbia, 
S.C., on July 2, 2011. He served in many medical 
leadership positions and was a cofounder of the Cen- 
ter for Bioethics and Medical Humanities at the 
University of South Carolina. He also wrote two 
books and was featured in the American Heart Jour- 
nal, The American Journal of Cardiology, the Journal of 
South Carolina Medical Association, and others. He is 
survived by his wife, Carol Cook Saunders '57; 
a daughter; two sons, including Donald E. Saun- 
ders III '82; and five grandchildren. 


Wayne Schultz HS 55 of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on May 23, 2011. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and practiced radiology in 
four states. He is survived by his wife, Norma; two 
children; four stepchildren; and a grandson. 


Mary “Tillie” Zimtbaum Walter '55 of Wash- 
ington, on May 22, 2011. She was a linguist with 
the CIA until her retirement in 1991. She is sur- 
vived by three stepsons, four grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. 


James Frank Hammett Jr. HS 56 of Waynes- 
ville, N.C., on Dec. 12, 2009. 


Thomas J. Peters III Cert. 56 of Durham, on 
Noy. 11, 2010. He spent most of his career as a hos- 
pital and nursing home administrator. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jean; two daughters; a son; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Freeman L. Ashworth '57 of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., on June 24, 2011. He was a computer analyst 
at the State University of New York-Cobleskill and 
worked with General Electric. He is survived by his 
wife, Carol; two sons; a daughter; and eight grand- 


children. 


William E. Harris 57 of Oro Valley, Ariz., on 
June 1, 2011. He was a life insurance underwriter 
for Prudential Insurance Co., where he worked for 
34 years. He is survived by two daughters and four 
grandchildren. 


George W. Porges '57 of Dallas, on June 25, 
2011. He made his career with Caltex Petroleum 
Co., ascending to the position of general manager 
of Korean operations. He is survived by a brother. 


Lucinda Cason Vitez ‘57, M.A.T. 59 of 
Aiken, S.C., on July 7, 2011. She was a member of 
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the Aiken Hospital Auxiliary and the garden club. 
She taught high-school history in Maryland for 
more than 20 years. She is survived by a stepdaugh- 
ter, two stepsons, a brother, four step-grandchil- 
dren, and two step-great-grandchildren. 


Claire Marcom Whitehall '57 of Haverford, 
Pa., on June 18, 2011. She was elected a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention in 1980 
and made her career as a French literature professor. 
She is survived by a son; three daughters, including 
Rebecca Hubert Williams '82; three stepsons; 
a stepdaughter; and 13 grandchildren. 


Samuel J. Womack Jr. M.Div. 57, Ph.D. 61 
of Fayetteville, N.C., on Feb. 2, 2011. He is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Samuel R. Bright Jr. A.M. 58, Ph.D. ’61 of 
Winston-Salem, on June 24, 2011. He taught at 
Temple University, Southeast Missouri State Uni- 
versity, and Kansas State University, finishing his 
teaching career at Davidson County Community 
college in 1994. He was a member of Contact 
Helpline and a volunteer driver for the American 
Cancer Society and Cancer Services of Davidson 
County. He is survived by his wife, Joyce; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and four grandchildren. 


John S. Culpepper Jr. LL.B. 58 of Orange 
Park, Fla., on March 15, 2011. He served during 
the Korean War and later practiced law in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. He is survived by his son, a sister, and 
two grandchildren. 
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Carolyn Brooks Dillie 58 of Washington, Pa., 
on May 14, 2011. She was a member of Delta 
Gamma and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. She is survived by her husband, 
Harry D. Dillie 59; a daughter; and two grand- 
children. 


Richard E. Gable ’58 of Raleigh, on May 30, 
2011. He served in the Army, obtaining the rank of 
sergeant first class. He was a professional trumpet 
player from the age of 15 and performed on The 
Tonight Show Starring Johnny Carson. He went on to 
lead the Dick Gable All-Stars, a Raleigh-based jazz 
band, for more than 25 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Carol; two daughters; and a sister-in-law. 


Luta Sullivan Mayfield '59 of Anderson, S.C., 
on Aug. 26, 2010. 


Edward T. Rude Jr. B.S.M.E. 59 of Mount Joy, 
Pa., on Aug. 20, 2010. He was vice president of en- 
gineering for Torqmaster International Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. He is survived by his wife, 
Geraldine; two daughters; a son; and three grand- 
children. 


Richard H. Wood Jr. '59, LL.B. 62 of 
Asheville, N.C., on May 30, 2011. He worked for 
the law firm Parker, McGuire & Bailey before serv- 
ing as mayor of Asheville from 1971 to 1975. He 
also served as president and legal counsel of the 
Asheville Area Chamber of Commerce; as president, 
chair, and board member of Givens Estates Inc.; and 
as chairman of the First Union National Bank of 
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He is survived by two daughters, 


a SISter rrandchildren 


Charles H. Fox ‘61 of Cary, N.C., on June 18 
O11. He served in the Air Force as a Russian voice 
specialise betore becoming a librarian in North Car 
olina’s stare library system blk worked as che Sec 
cion chief of che National Library for che Blind and 
Physically Handicapped tor more than 20 years, He 
is Survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, and three 
grandchildren 


Stanley T. Irvin ‘61 of Fore Worth, Texas, on July 


(1) POOY 


Philip D. England '62 of Aiken, S.C., on May 8, 
011. He was the town administrator and planning 
director for Pendleton, S.C., before becoming the 
director of planning and development for Aiken 
County in 1983, a position he held for 25 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Joann; a daughter; a brother; 


and three grandchildren 


George D. Beischer 63 of Durham, on Sept 
24, 2011 
for Cardinal State Bank, as well as a founder and 


He was a founder and chair of the board 


member of the board of directors of KeySource 
Commercial Bank, both in Durham. He was 
awarded the Order of the Long Leaf Pine earlier this 
year. He is survived by his wife, Susan Fox Beis- 
cher ‘63; two sons; his mother; two sisters; and five 


grandchildren 


Arthur Gregory ‘63 of Aiken, S.C 
2011. He was an All-Atlantic Conference and All- 
American football player, a two-time recipient of 


, on July 31, 


the Atlantic Coast Conference Jacobs Blocking Tro 
phy, and a member of three ceams that won ACC 
football championship titles. He was inducted into 
the Duke University Athletics Hall of Fame in 
1989, as well as the South Carolina Athletics Hall 
of Fame and the Ahepa (Greek American) National 
Athletics Hall of Fame 


lanta Touchdown Club and chairman of the Peach 


He was president of the At- 


Bowl selection committee and the Chick-Fil-A 
Bowl selection committee, He is survived by his 


mother, two brothers, and a sister 


Richard M. Gregory ‘64 of Atlanta, on June 10, 


2011. He played on the Duke baseball team and 
worked in financial management. In 2005, he re- 
tired from Gregory Financial Services, which he es- 
tablished with his son in 1998. He is survived by 
his wife, Meriel Mitchell Gregory ‘64; a 
daughter, Larsen Gregory ‘90; a son; and three 
granddaughters 


Allan M. Greenberg HS '65 of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., on Aug. 28 
in Miami for 25 years and was chair of the board of 
North Shore Medical Center. He is survived by his 


wife, Hazel; three sons; and five grandchildren 


Richard Dietrich Krebs ‘65 of Washington, on 
July 10, 2010. Survivors include his father and two 


brothers 


Ronald R. Nelson A.M. '65, Ph.D. '67 
Falls, S.D., on May 9, 2011. He served in the Army 
Reserve for 17 years after a tour of duty in Vietnam. 
He later worked in the Office of Defense and as a 
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staff member of the Technical Secretariat, becoming 
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Joseph O. Moore, M.D., Raleigh/Durham, NC 
Duke University Medical Center & Duke Raleigh Hospital Cancer Center 
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The Leukemia & Lymphoma Society congratulates this 
year’s winners and all of the candidates who competed 
for the title. Your efforts and commitment to finding 


cures for blood cancers have brought help and hope to 
thousands of patients and their loved ones 
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, 2010. He practiced ophthalmology 


director of administration in 2005, He was an avid 
bird watcher and identified almost 80 percent of 
North American species in his lifetime. He is sur- 


vived by several cousins. 


Sidney W. Reid Jr. ‘65 of Hudson, Ohio, on 
March 11, 2010 


Thomas J. Ahn M.R.Ed. '66 of Brookeville, Md. 
on Jan. 24, 2011. He was an elder in the Baltimore- 
Washington Conference of the United Methodist 
Church and pastored several Korean churches. He 
worked in commercial real-estate investment after 
he retired. He is survived by his wife, Sally; a 
daughter; a son; and four grandchildren, 


, 


Christine Nicoll Alexander '66 of New 
Haven, Conn., on June 26, 2011. She was the direc- 
tor and founder of New Haven Reads, a tutoring 
program for children. She was one of two recipients 
of the national United Way of America Volunteer of 
the Year Award in 2008. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Bruce D. Alexander J.D. '68; two sons; 
and four grandchildren. 


Kenneth P. Clark '66 of New York, on Feb. 11, 
200 


Robert B. Fisher M.D. ’66 of Portland, Maine, 
on May 4, 2011. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War and was a member of both the 
American Psychiatric Association and the Royal 
Australian and New Zealand College of Psychia- 
crists. He also worked with the World Health Or- 
ganization in Southeast Asia and the South Pacific. 
He is survived by his wife, Diane; a daughter; two 
stepsons; and a brother. 


Sylvester L. Shannon LL.B. '66, Th.M. "93 of 
Alexandria, Va., on June 7, 2011. Survivors include 
his wife, Doris; two sons; a daughter, Theresa 
Shannon “Tressa” Emanuel '87; two sisters; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Thomas K. Warner '66 of Port Ewen, N.Y., on 
May 14, 2006. 


Daniel F. Bernard ‘67 of Longmont, Colo., on 
Aug. 3, 2011. He served as president and trustee of 
the Boulder County United Way and director of the 
Duke Law School Alumni Association. He was the 
director of the Skyline High School Education 
Foundation and the St. Vrain Valley Education 
Foundation. He is survived by his wife, Dale 
Stansbury Bernard ‘66; his daughter, 
Katherine Bernard Buchanan 92; a son; and 
five grandchildren. 


Howard J. Hinson Jr. 68 of Hampton, Va., on 
May 19, 2011. He owned a landscape business for 
many years. He also served in the Army for two 
years, receiving numerous accolades, including the 
Vietnam Service Medal with two Bronze Service 
Stars, the Combat Infantryman Badge, the Vietnam 
Unit Citation, the Purple Heart, the Air Medal, and 
the Bronze Star. He is survived by a sister. 


J.B. Hilmon Ph.D. '69 of Abingdon, Va., on July 
1, 2011. He had a 30-year career with the U.S. For- 
est Service, serving first as director of the Southeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station in Asheville, N.C., 
and later as associate deputy chief for resource pro- 
grams of the National Forests. He was also a con- 
sultant to his son’s tree farm on Nordyke Creek in 
Washington County and his brother's tree farm in 
Elgood, W.Va. He is survived by his wife, Hazel; a 


son; a daughter; two brothers; two sisters; and two 
granddaughters. 


Peter A. Royal Sr. '69 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
June 20, 2011. He worked for four decades in sales 
at Dupont and was a board member of Fraternus 
Inc. He is survived by his wife, Diane Perret 
Royal ’70; four children; two brothers; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


R. Mark Arnold 70 of Atlanta, on June 20, 
2011. He was in several musical and theater produc- 
tions while living in New York and sang in TV 
commercials and films. He continued his musical 
and acting career while working in advertising with 
Young & Rubicam, J.W. Thompson Inc., and Mind- 
share Inc. He is survived by his wife, Judith; two 
brothers, including Herman “Ross” Arnold III 
67, J.D. 76; three sisters; eight nieces and 
nephews, including Elizabeth Fielding 
Arnold '01, M.B.A. 10 and Mary “Less” 
Wallace Arnold '97; and cousin M. Laney 
Funderburk Jr. '60. 


William E. Hubbard Jr. B.S.E.E. 71 of South 
Hill, Va., on May 6, 2011. He is survived by his 
wife, Elsie; a daughter, Kimberly Michelle 
Hubbard ’08; two sons; three sisters; two brothers; 
and a grandson. 


Ivan Matusek J.D. ’72 of Largo, Fla., on May 22 
2011. He was a lawyer in St. Petersburg before 
founding his own law firm, Matusek, McKnight & 
Hanshaw. He was a member and former chair of the 
Workers’ Compensation Section of the Florida Bar. 
He is survived by his wife, Cynthia. 


Jan Meredith Rivenbark °72 of Charlotte, on 
July 29, 2011. He worked at C&S Bank in Atlanta 
and was a CEO with international, consulting, pub- 
lic, and private operating experience. He is survived 
by his wife, Barbara; two sons, including Patrick 
N. Rivenbark '06; and a daughter. 


Tim D. Grotts B.S. 73 of Fountain Valley, Calif., 
on Oct. 23, 2009. 


Seymour Moskowitz Th.M. ’73 of Sun City 
West, Ariz., on Jan. 26, 2011. 


Ruth Suessmuth Smith Ed.D. 73 of Wilson, 
N.C., on May 23, 2011. She was an English profes- 
sor at several colleges in North Carolina and also 
taught in the Nash and Wilson County public 
school systems for over 30 years. She is survived by 
three children and four grandchildren. 


John J. Hooton M.E '74 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on June 30, 2011. He was the chief planner for the 
Southeastern field office of the Department of Natu- 
ral and Environmental Resources. He later spent 30 
years as a commercial real-estate appraiser. He is 
survived by his wife, Susan; a son; a daughter; a sis- 
ter; two brothers; and a granddaughter. 


John S. Ridella M.B.A. '74 of Cary, N.C., on June 
18, 2011. He had a 35-year career at Cooper Indus- 
tries, a manufacturer of electrical equipment. He is 
survived by his wife, Earlene Spencer Ridella 
M.A.T. 71; a son; two daughters; a stepdaughter; a 
brother; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


James H. Taylor Jr. Ed.D. 76 of Lynchburg, 
Va., on June 17, 2011. He received a Distinguished 
Educational Achievement Award in 1990 and 
served on the Virginia Elementary Committee of the 
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Southern Association of Colleges and Schools from 
1980 to 1986. He is survived by a son, a daughter, 
and a sister. 


Anthony G. Wood 76 of Shrewsbury, Mass., on 
June 5, 2011. He was a history teacher and high 
school football coach, leading his teams to multiple 
conference titles. In 2001, he was inducted into the 
Hall of Fame at Brockton High School in Massachu- 
setts. He is survived by his wife, Denise; a son; a 
daughter; his mother and father; and a brother. 


Edward S. Brightman Sr. Th.M. '77 of 
Washington, on June 30, 2010. Survivors include 
his wife, Victoria; six sons; two daughters; two 
sisters; two brothers; grandchildren; and great- 
grandchildren. 


Michael O. Buckner M Div. '79 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Nov. 12, 2010. He is survived by a 
daughter and his father. 


Jeffry L. Hendrix M.Div. ’80 of Falls Church, 
Va., on June 28, 2011. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Mochel Morris M.Div. '80; two sons; two 
sisters; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Thomas M. Emma Jr. '83 of New York, on June 
7, 2011. He was a Duke basketball team captain in 
1983 and was drafted by the Chicago Bulls. He was 
president of Power Performance Inc., a company de- 
voted to training young athletes. Survivors include 
his father. 
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Steven Eric Kurtz J.D. '87 of New York, on 
Dec. 27, 2010. He is survived by his wife, Alison; 
two sons, his father and mother; and a sister. 


Adriano M. Hernandez ’88 of Manila, Philip- 
pines, on April 15, 2011. He graduated from the 
College of Law of Columbia University as a Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone Scholar. He worked in New York 
with Haight Gardner and in the Philippines with 
Romulo Law Firm. Survivors include his father. 


Robin Alise Bhaerman-Dillner B.S. ’89 of 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 24, 2011. She conducted 
medical research for the Army’s Fort Detrick in 
Frederick, Md. She also investigated subject re- 
search protocol and medical ethics at universities 
nationwide. She is survived by her father and two 
brothers. 


John C. LeMay HS 91 of Durham, on May 6, 
2011. He volunteered for the Merchant Marines 
and served in the Navy Reserve during World War 
II. He owned the Guess Road Animal Hospital and 
was a member of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, North Carolina Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, North Carolina Academy of Small Ani- 
mal Medicine, and Triangle Veterinary Medical 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Louise; a 
daughter; a son; four grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Saima L. Whitney M.Div. '91 of Durham, on 
April 17, 2010. 
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Kevin P. Watters '93 of Northfield, N.H., on 
July 25, 2011. He cofounded The Main Quad, an 
early website for college students. When the com- 
pany was acquired by Student Advantage, he be- 
came the vice president of marketing. Survivors 
include his mother and father, and his sister, 
Gretchen Marie Watters ‘96. 


Susan Felder-Osterberg M.R.-E. ’95 of Yad- 
kinville, N.C., on May 30, 2011. She is survived by 
her husband, Scott Osterberg M.R.E. 96, and 
three children. 


Stanley E. Woodard Ph.D. '95 of Hampton, 
Va., on May 18, 2011. He was a NASA scientist for 
25 years in the structural dynamics branch (now 
the research directorate). He was awarded the Black 
Engineer of the Year Award in 1996 and the NASA 
Exceptional Service Medal in 2008. He registered 
22 patents and published in more than 80 scientific 
periodicals and journals. He is survived by his wife, 
Marie; a daughter; a stepdaughter; his mother and 
father; a brother; and three granddaughters. 


Bronnie Frank McNabb Jr. M.Div. '97 of 
Claremont, Calif., on May 17, 2011. He worked as 
president and chairman for 11 of his 18 years at 
First Bank and Trust in Clarendon, Calif. After re- 
ceiving his degree in theology, he was ordained and 
worked for the United Methodist Church. He be- 
came vice president and chief development officer 
for the Claremont School of Theology. He is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, his mother, and a sister. 


Khalita Chevete Jones 98, 02 of Durham, on 
May 22, 2011. She was featured in the April 1990 
issue of Ebony magazine with former poet laureate 
Maya Angelou and in the book The Healing Power 
of Faith. She was a teacher at Parkland High School 
in Forsyth County and a licensed minister of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. She is 
survived by her mother, three brothers, and four 
sisters. 


Daniel R. Calamia 03 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
June 7, 2011. He established his own law practice 
in Austin, Texas, specializing in criminal and im- 
migration law. He is survived by his parents, a 
sister, and a grandmother. 


Eric V. Schnetzer M.B.A. '03 of Tampa, Fla., 
on May 31, 2011. He worked for Northrop Grum- 
man Laser, developing an advanced military laser 
system. He later held the position of senior pro- 
gram manager for L-3 Communications. He is 
survived by a daughter, his mother, a sister, and a 
grandmother. 


Momina Cheema ’07 of Bellrose, N.Y., on June 
10, 2011. She held a judicial internship at the U.S. 
District Court, Eastern District of New York, at 
the time of her death. She is survived by her 
mother and father, and two brothers. 


Leanne Janene Stanley M.D. '09 of Raleigh, 
on May 16, 2011. She is survived by her husband, 
Frank; two sons; a daughter; her mother and father; 
and a grandson. 


Matthew H. Grape 12 of Wellesley, Mass., on 
Sept. 15, 2011. He was a member of Alpha Delta 
Phi and was vice president of the Duke Pre-Law So- 
ciety. He is survived by his mother and father; a sis- 
ter; a brother, Peter A. Grape Jr. ’08; and his 
grandparents. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 





ALASKA: Kodiak Island - pristine remote fishing 
lodge with private cabins, guided halibut and salmon 
fishing. 17 mile ATV trek to lodge through the lush 
Kodiak mountain wilderness. Whales, Kodiak 
Brown Bears, and Bald Eagles abound. Beautiful 
beach, river and lake scenery. Quality accommoda- 
tions, full meals. 5-day and 6-day packages available 
for 2011 summer. 907-539-2325, or email: jwarner 
@alumni.duke.edu or www.salterycovelodge.com. 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou 
and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops of 
Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
Wwww.parischapon.com. 


Spend your next vacation in the Cotswolds! 
Perfect for families, The Old Rectory can accommo- 
date a maximum of twelve people. Visit our site 
on VRBO UK 
Listing Num- 
ber 344125 
for more in- 
formation. As 
an alum (82), it 
would be great to 
share our home 
with other Blue 
Devils! 


SNOWSHOE RESORT, WV- 3 bedroom Pow- 
der Monkey unit plus loft. Sleeps 10, full kitchen, 3 
bathrooms, washer/dryer. Full furnished, wood stove, 
deck. Next to the slopes, walking distance to every- 
thing. 1400 sq/ft Michael Hughes 888.577.7823 


ST. MAARTEN: Gorgeous beaches, shopping, din- 
ing in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” Duke 
Alum family home, 4 bedrooms sleep one couple to 
eight people. View of St. Barth’s. See photos, rates: 
www.villaplateau.com. Mention Duke for discount. 


CHAPEL HILL, NC (MEADOWMONT): 
Lovely 3 bedroom, 2% bath condo. 2,371 

sq.ft. Hardwood floors, 9 ft. ceilings, crown molding 
throughout. Fireplace, formal dining room, screened 
porch, covered parking. 20 minutes from 

Duke. Contact Kim Woodard, Realtor, The Home 
Team, (919) 967-6363. kwoodard@home-team.com. 
Five ten (10) acre wooded lots ($89,975 +/-) on 





stream in Orange County only 25 miles from 
Duke between Mebane and Chapel Hill 4+ miles 
from I-40/I-85 on Mebane Oaks Road. John M. Jor- 
dan ’58, Saxapahaw, NC 27340, (336) 376-3122 
(work), (336) 214-3650 (mobile), (336) 376-3132 
(home), john@jordanproperties.com 


COSTA RICA: 1-BR vacation rental, pool, new. 
Central Valley. Casadebell.com 


FOR SALE 

Arbonne: Anti-Aging | Skin & Body Care | 
Cosmetics | Health & Wellness nacural prod- 
ucts made from premium botanical ingredients. For- 
mulated without animal by-products, 
petroleum-based ingredients or artificial colors. Der- 
matologist tested. Back2Basics.MyArbonne.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PrivateCommunities.com-Tour the top retire- 
ment, vacation and golf communities at www.Pri- 
vateCommunities.com 








Date Smart 

Meet other smart singles from outstanding ie 
schools. Join the Right Stuff, the “go to Ye; € 
site for Ivy League dating...All ages. : UG, i 
www.rightstuftdating.com (: “iff 
800-988-5288 : 








You Handsome Devil! 

Men’s formalwear reformed by Duke grads! 
ThRedHeads exquisite evening shirts 
appear perfectly proper under a tux coat, 
yet fiercely festive with jackets off! 
Gorgeous American made shirts make the 
perfect gift for any man who is comfortable 
in a tuxedo, but is no stuffed shirt! Also, 
TrueBlue Cummerbund sets & custom 
color weddingPARTY shirts! 
www.ThRedHeads.com 





CLASSIFIEDADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, renters, and consumers 
through Duke Magazine Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30 

Additional fees: 

e Special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, 
etc.): $10.00 per ad 

e Electronically submitted logo or art: 
$20.00 per ad 


Requirements: All classified ads must be typed or 
printed legibly with the following information: 
name, billing address, phone number, e-mail ad- 
dress, ad text, ad section (For Sale, etc.), and the 
number of issues in which the ad will run. A form 
for ad submission is available on the advertising 
section of www.dukemagazine.duke.edu or by e- 
mailing dukemag @duke.edu. 


Payment: All ads must be prepaid. Accepted 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


payment forms: check, Visa, and MasterCard. No 
orders taken over the phone, except by fax. 

Send completed form with payment or payment 
information to: Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 
90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Deadlines: 

March-April 2012 issue: January 2, 2012 
May-June 2012 issue: March 1, 2012 

July-August 2012 issue: May 1, 2012 
September-October 2012 issue: July 2, 2012 
November-December 2012 issue: September 1, 2012 
January-February 2013 issue: November 1, 2012 


For more information about Dvke Magazine 


Classifieds, please contact (919) 684-2875 or 
dukemag @duke.edu. 


November-December 2011 71 





=xtreCredit 


The Blue Devil debuted as Duke’s official mascot at a football game be- 
tween Duke and Pittsburgh on October 5, 1929—the day Duke’s football 
stadium was dedicated. Since then, numerous versions have appeared 
on the sidelines, Here’s the lowdown on the Devil’s current garb. 


Photo by Jon Gardiner 








Two to four students are chosen each year 
to portray the Blue Devil, which appears 
at sporting events, charity fundraisers, 
community celebrations, store openings, 
and even weddings. What's.it take to be 
picked? “A certain'swagger,” says one Blue 


The new, sleeker face mask 
replaced a larger head in 2008. 
The old headpiece was rigged 
with wire to a hard cap and 
limited the Devil’s movements; 
the new Devil is capable of 


Whoever is playing the Devil for 
a given game comes up with 
the message on the headband. 
The Devil’s dressing room is 

























Devil. “The Devil owns whatever. building decorated with hundreds ofold more athletic moves. 
he is in, whether it is Cameron, Wallace head lnpres af ae OTBen as The redesign al d 

provocative as they are clever, eFegesign also made 

the Devil’s expression 


Wade, or an off-campus location.” 
more menacing. 


This is the typical basketball getup, 
but the costume can accommodate 
any sport’s uniform. The Devil is 
working to complete his closet by 
acquiring an official jersey from ~~ 
every sport. We think he’d look great : 

in one of the swim team’s suits. 


One of the most consistent features of Blue Devil regalia, the cape harks back 
to the troop of French soldiers from whom the mascot derives its name. “Les 
Diables Bleus,” members of an Alpine unit that fought as part of the French 

resistance during World War |, gained fame for their bravery—as well as their 
flamboyant style. Their uniforms featured flowing blue capes and jaunty berets. 






y 


In 2008, a student playing the mascot leapt off a surfboard while riding a “wave” 
~ of band members. The fall tore the student’s anterior cruciate ligament, requiring 
surgery. But the Devil danced on—a backup mascot took over for the second half. 





wielded some kind of pitchfork off and on for more than fifty years. 
t one is used only for outdoor events. 























Are you ready for an incredible weekend? 


Save the Gate for Duke Reunions this spring! 
Reunions Weekend will feature pe 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 





1952, 1957, 1962, 1967, 1972, 1977, 
1982, 1987, 1992, 1997, 2002, 2007 
and the Half Century Club 
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Pa My Duke, Your Duke, Ouv Duke 


=» = 7’ \came to Duke as a Ph.D. candidate more than a decade ago. | 

» chose Duke for its highly-ranked biomedical engineering program 
and for the opportunity to work with world-class scientists and 
Clinicians. 


| now teach at Duke and direct the DUhatch student 
business incubator that helps students advance their 
entrepreneurial ambitions. 


sORR The Duke Annual Fund supports programs like DUhatch 


that give students the hands-on experiences that 
will define their Duke education. Gifts to the Annual 
Fund also help Duke maintain an outstanding faculty, 
fund groundbreaking research, and enroll students 
from all financial circumstances. 
| take great joy in giving back — teaching and mentoring 
Duke students and supporting the Duke Annual Fund. 
| like being part of Duke's community of supporters. 
| see the impact our gifts have made. 


Lavvy Boya G’07 


Suppovt the 


20\ 1-12 Duke Annual Fund: 


Annual Fund giving.duke.edu/OurDuke ag le www. — nit 
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